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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  JANUARY,  1816. 


Art.  I.  .  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  mth  Afc- 
moirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings;  composed  In/  Himself;  Ulustrated 
Jrom.  nis  Letters^  with  occasional  Notes  and  Narrative.  By  the 
Kight  Hon.  John, Lord  Sheffield.  A  new  Edition,  with  consider- 
able Add^ions,  5  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xlviii,  2928.  Price  31.  58.  London. 
Murray.    1815. 

nPHERE  is  something,  at  first  sight,  extremely  embarrassing 
' '"'  to  tbe  critic,  in  such  an  appearance  as  that  of  the  present 
Publication.  It  is  not  given  to  the  world  as  a  new  work,  but 
purports  to  be  no  more  than  a  new  edition  of  an  old  one ;  of  one  . 
.which  made  its  appearance  many  years  ago,  in  a  quarto  form. 
That  work,  as  is  generally  known,  was  so  4'avourably  received, 
that  the  l>ublic  may  well  be  supposed  sufliciently  acquainted 
with  its  contents,  no  longer  to  stand  in  need  cither  of  the  critic's 
judgement,  to  influence  or  to  deter  from  the  purchase,  or  of  the 
production  of  select  passages,  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  style,  or 
as  substitutes  for  the  Vvork  itself,  to  those  readers  who,  from 
whatever  motive,  might  choose  to  be  satisfied  with  splendid  por- 
tions instead  of  the  whole. 

But,  though  it  is  no  more  than  a  new  edition  of  an  old  work, 
it  is,  however,  one,  improved,  according  to  the  title,  with  const- 
dercMe  additionsj  which  additions  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  one  third  of  the  former  publication.  Of  these  additions, 
then,  at  least,  the  reader  of  a  review  might  expect  to  meet  with 
some  more  particular  notice. 

It  would,  however,  be  no  easy  matter,  in  many  cases,  to  distin- 
guish,  in  an  extensive  series  of  narrative  composition,  what 
has  been  added,  from  the  information  originally  given,  incor- 
porated as  both  are  thro«gh  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work. 
And  even  to  distinguish  accurately  the  addition  of  several  letters 
to  and  from  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  those  formerly  published,. would 
require  a  more  minute  comparison  of  both  editions,  than  is  easily 
ittstituted,  or  would  be  likely  to  reward  the  time  and  piiias  ne* 
oessary  to  be  bestowed  on  it. 

Biitv  should,  eveo  these  difficulties  be  surmounted,  and  the 
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critic  proceed  in  his  rcTiew,  to  the  numerous  Essays  of  Tarious 
kinds,  with  whieh  this  new  editioa  has  been  enriched,  he  will 
soon  ftnd  himself  checked  in  his  attempt  to  give  any  account  of 
them,  which  he  could  at  all  Ccnsider  as  either  useful  or  enter^ 
taining,  by  the  Tery  eh'cnmstance  from  which  they  deriye  Hidr 
chief  value,  their  prodigious  number  and  yariety.  He  will,  indeed, 
soon  find  reason  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Editor,  for  the  gbod  Use  he  has  niade  of  the  interval  that  passed 
between  the  two  editions,  in  arranging  them  under  the  three 
heads  of,  I.  Historical  and  Critical,  II.  Classical  and  Critical, 
and  III.  Miscellaneous:  by  which  arrangement,  and  by  the 
additition  of  a  copious  index,  their  consultation  and  occasional 
perusal  of  the  wtiole  work  have  been  gf^tly  faoilitated. 

But  still  he  will  dnd  them,  the  new  as  well  as  the  old,  so 
jniscellaneous,  that  a  bare  catalogue  raisonni  of  their  tiflas. 
Would  go  neaf  to  fiUii^g  up  the  space  usually  allotted  to  one  of 
bur  articles.  He  will,  indeed,  find  himself  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  learning,  and  enlivened  by  the  brilliancy  which 
tMy  display ;  dor  will  his  just  attonishment  fail  to  be  much  iii- 
oreitsed,  when  be  considers  the  early  period  of  life,  at  which  the 
greater  part  of  these  pieces  were  written :  yet  he  will  preseutLjr 
discover,  that  to  lay  b^re  his  readers  any  thing  like  a  satiB- 
factory  account  cf  their  oimtents,  would  be  next  to  impossible  ^ 
and  that  to  enter  critically  into  the  disoussien  of  the  several 
paints  maintahied  or  denied  by  the  author,  even  in  a  select  por<» 
tion  of  tbeift  only,  besides  the  vast  length  to  which  it  would 
dinaW  out  his  remarks,  would  require  him  to  have  before  his 
eyes,  and  to  read^  or  to  have  read,  with  dose  attention,  hundrada 
et  perhaps  thoueaiids  of  works  in  diiferent  languages:  in  a 
trord,  it  vrcnild  require  bim  to  possess  equal  or  superior  geftiiia 
and  learning  to  those  of  the  great  author  himself. 

To  imy  Mch  measure  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  of  those 
endowUMfitsi  we  dare  make  no  pretension :  Mt  if  we  had  il, 
Wdttld  our  kn^ure  permit  us  to  follow  up,  vrith  the  requisite  pre-* 
eiaioB  all  the  fan^rtant  and  often  truly  entertaining  inquinea^ 
that  would  cdM6  before  us. 

But  we  dare  promise  every  lovef  of  History,  CritieiBm,  or 
Clasaioal  literature,  a  rteh  and  varied  int^Uectttal  feast  from 
the  peruaali  or  rather  the  atudy  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  ibis 
new  edMotl.  The  first  two  volumes  wiU  be  read  with  greater 
ease,  but  no  less  pleasure*  They  contain  the  enlarged  Memoita 
cf  the  life  «nd  i^ritinga  of  Mr.  OibboDi  eoaiposed  by  Hknaelf; 
and  a  eoQectioh  df  highly  int^raalkig  letters  from  and  to  bioi, 
many  of  thtai  kideed  ibaattfr^pieoea  of  the  eplsUdar y  styk)  aad 
a^veral  ftoi  t^  be  found  in  the  quarto-edition  of  hk  misodlaMoua 
works. 
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Written  dario^tke  American  war,  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  and 
it  b  surely  saying  enough,  to  observe  tbat,  mutatis  mutandisj 
they  nast  frequently  remind  the  reader  of  Cicero's  celebrated 
epistles  to  Atticus.  Not  indeed  that  we  would  proceed,  in  re- 
gard to  the  letters  of  our  Author,  the  length  to  which  Cornelius 
Nepos  Tentures,  in  regard  to  those  of  the  great  Roman  Orator. 
That  biographer  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  reader  of 
Cicero^s  letters  to  Atticus,  will  not  often  stand  in  need  of  any 
more  laboured  work  on  the  history  of  those  event  fill  times. 
Neither  Gibbon  nor  his  correspondent,  was  in  any  such  degree 
ooQBected  with  the  American  revolution,  that  he  could  be  said 
to  btf  the  soul  of  it,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  of  Cicero  with 
respect  to  the  last  changes  of  republican  Rome.  The  compa- 
risoa  must  therefore  be  made  with  considerable  latitude,  and 
with  many  grains  of  allowance. 

Among  the  Essays  arranged  under  the  head  of  Classical  and 
Critical,  we  cannot  refrain  from  specifying  one  article,  on  ac- 
eMMt  of  a  very  particular  kind  of  disappointment  which  we  ex** 
perienoed,  and  which  is  better  calculated,  perhaps,  than  any 
thing  we  could  say  on  the  subject,  to  shew  how  extremely  engaj^^ 
iugm,  writer  Mr.  Gibbon  is.  We  allude  to  certain  remarks  writ- 
ten in  French,  on  the  characters  and  writings  of  Sallust,  Cassar, 
€?oni^ua  Nepos,  and  Livy.  We  had  gone  through  the  formet 
three,  and  bad  proceeded  so  far  in  what  relates  to  Livy,  that 
our  Anthor  had  completely  succeeded  in  exdting  in  our  breasts^a 
nmi  pungent  regret  for  the  irretrievable  loss  of  the  finest  and 
beat  parts  of  the  great  Roman's  History ;  and  we  were  just  be- 
gimiiiig  to  console  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that  Mr.  G.  would 
make  ussmne  amends  for  the  want  of  Livy's  eloquence  on  those 
parts  of  the  Roman  story  which  are  lost,  by  his  own  scarcely  lesa 
eloquent  remarks  on  that  part  of  the  work  which  has  been 
apared:  when,  lo!  we  were  suddenly  stopped  by  an  Hiatus 
msUis  laehtymis satis  deflendus^  or  rather  by  a  complete  Casierm 
ctosaaf.  Our  disappointment  was  so  great,  so  sudden,  and  so 
unexpected,  that  we  were  almost  tempted  to  conjecture,  that  the 
Author  had  broken  off  where  be  did  with  design,  in  order  to 
give  us  a  lively  image  of  his  own  feelings,  and  of  those  of  every 
com])etent  reader  of  Livy,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  deeply  in- 
teretcang  subject,  the  narrative  suddenly  stops  shorty  leaving 
tha  disconsolate  student  involved  in  darkness,  and  penetrated 
wMfa  profound  but  h<^less  and  unavailing  regret  and  sorrow. 

What  then  ?  Shall  a  work  in  five  large  octavo  volumes,  by 
a  writer  as  Edward  Gibbon;  Esq.  be  passed  over,  or  bvk 
itefatly  noticed,  because  it  is  not  altogether  new,  or  because  the 
auqeotB  treated  of  are  too  many  for  enumeration,  and  too  intoi- 
eate  for  nrinnte  criticism  ?  and  must  we  be  satisfied  with  invi« 
thig  our  readers  t#  a  pemsid-fl^  the  work  itself,  by  assuring  them, 
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as  we  can  with  truth,  that  tl^ey  will  not  have  to  regret  the  time 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  it  ?  Forbid  it  every  consideration'  of 
literary  equity.  No  :  Mr.  Gibbon^  as*  the  historian  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  makes  too  conspicuous  a  figure,  to  be  treated  with 
such  disrespect.  If  ciri;umstances  will  not  permit  us  regularly  to 
criticise  the  work,  we  shall,  we  hope,  make  our  readers  full-amends, 
while,  instead  of  it,  we  essay  to  scrutinize  the  Author.  Nor  shall 
we,  in  proceeding  thus,  be  losing  sight  of  our  duty  as  re^ 
viewers  ;  since  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Inie  use 
to  be,  made  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  now  befof«*ii8,  is  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  it  affords  us,  of  throwing  Bght  upoD 
the  character  of  the  Author  of  *^  The  Decline  and  Fall  6f  the 
"  Roman  Empire." 

That  astonishing  work  has  already  introduced  its  Author  to 
the  acquaintance  of  every  reading  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain. 
He  is  every  where  known  as  one  of  our  three  principal  histori- 
ans ;  as  one,  who,  for  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning,  will  bear 
comparison  with  either  of  bis  celebrated  rivals ;  but  he  is  like- 
wise unfortunately  known,  as  resembling  one  of  those  rivals,  in 
a  part  of  his  character  which  is  least  to  his  credit.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  even  in  his  posthumous  writings,  appear^  like  Mr.  Hume, 
to  have  proceeded  in  irreligion  to  tlie  length. of  absolute  Atheism  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  at  the  very  least  of  Scqiti- 
cism.  And  here  it  is  that  we  would  place  his  proper  delinquen- 
cy ;  that  not  being  able,  even  in  his  own  judgement,  to  set  aside 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments^  he  should  still  allow 
himself  to  write,  or  rather  to  sneer,  in  a  skyle,  whieh  is  calcu- 
lated to  rob  his  unsuspecting  reador,  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
inferiority  in  learning  and  ability^  would  be  glad  to  lean  with 
his  whole  weight  upon  so  powerful  an  authority,  of  all  hope  or 
fear  of  an  hereafter. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  therefore  be  chiefly  taken 
up  with  remarks  on  the  Author  of  the  work  before  us,  considered 
as  the  illustrious  but  irreligious  delineator  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  and  we  shall  contemplate  him  under  the  two  distinct 
heads  of  Mr.  Gibbon  the  Historian,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  the  Sceptic ; 
including,  in  the  latter  character,  his  propensity  to  indelicate  allu- 

sio 

In  considering  the  merit  of  an  hfstorian's  labours,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  distinguish  his  Subject,  his  Manner,  and  his  Style. 

With  respect  to  the  Subject  of  his  history,  Mr.  Gibbon  will 
feadily  be  allowed  to  have  an  advantage  over  both  his  competir 
tors,  in  the  two  important  points  of  unity  and  grandeur.  His 
subject  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that  merit  which  constitutes 
one  principal  charm  of  history,  in  common  with  epic  poetry ; 
between  which  two  species  of  writing  there  is  indeed  so  close  an 
affinity,  that  if  witir  Heyuei  we  define  Hs^  latter  Narratio  Qmni- 
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bus  numeris  absolutay  the  former  yrill  difTer  from  it  rather  in 
degree  than  in  kind ;  since  history  ou^ht  certainly  to  be  at  least 
NarraHo  compluribus  numeris  absoluta.  The  merit  to  which 
^ve  diude,  is  that  of  joining  apparent  slenderness  of  promise 
vrith  disproportionate  greatness  of  result.  In  this  point  of  view, 
vre  may  observe,  without  trifling,  that  the  subject  of  History  de- 
rives ^n  advantage  from  the  conciseness  with  ivhich  it  may  be 
enui^ciale^.  Thus,  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  is  the  Wrath  of 
A  chilly Syti^vd  of  Mr.  Gibbon^s  work,  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Ron^n  Empire.  Though  the  former  has  in  this  respect  a 
inanifest'wiperiority,  yet,  even  the  latter  does  not  in  its  enunci* 
aiion  imply  much  magnificence  of  promise.  And  yet,  as  either 
subject  is  made  to  open  upon  us  by  the  poet,  and  by  the  historian, 
respectively,  what  vast — what  spectosa  miracula  unexpectedly 
start  up  before  our  astonished  senses  !  The  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  proceecis  with  wonderful  success, 

'  Non  fumumiex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  fulgus/ 

Mr.  Hume^s  history,  on  ,the  other  hand,  like  the  first  produc- 
tion of  his  brotjier  bistopian  and  countryman,  derives  the  unity^ 
as  well  as  chief  iw.terest  of  its  subject,  from  its  being  a  national 
one.  It  is  a  history  of  England,  The  continuity  of  the  scene 
on  which  the  various  events  take  place,  is  the  principal  bond  by 
which  they  are  linked  together. 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  tiAie,  to  do  more  than  solicit  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  question,  in  order  to  convince  them 
bow  far  a  history  of  England,  or  that  of  a  single  though  striking 
mgn  in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  or  even  that  of  the  hero  Charles 
V.  and  the  Reformation,  witih the  noble  appendage  of  America, — 
bow  far  such  subjects  are  excelled  in  grandeur  by  the  Decline 
a^d  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Whatever  relates  to  the  for- 
tunes of  that  immense  political  fabric,  must  necessarily  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  reader,  merely  because  it  does  relate 
to  it.  For,  should  yte  even  suppose  one  so  ignorant,  as 
barely  to  know,  in  general,  that  so  vast  and  powerful  an  empire 
did  once  exist  in  a  state  of  enviable  prosperity,  and  that  at  pre- 
sent scarce  a  vestige  of  it  rep^aiqs, — with  what  silent  attention 
would  he  listen  to  the  narration  of  that  man,  who  should  engage 
to  lead  him,  step  by  step,  through  every  intermediate  scene  of 
decay,  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  !  But,  if  we  suppose  the 
reader  to  be  possessed  of  some  literature,  who  then  can  describe 
with  what  breathless  eagerness  of  expectation  such  a  one  would 
attend  a  companion,  who  should  oSer  to  conduct  him  in  safety, 
through  the  almost  chaotic  gulf  which  separates  the  two 
smiling  regions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ? 

And^  what  adds  much  to  our  Author's  merit  in  this  instance, 
)ii9  aubiect  did  not  faU  to  bim  by  chance.    It  was  his  own  deli* 
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as  we  can  with  truth,  that  they  will  not  have  to  regret  the  time 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  it  ?  Forbid  it  every  consideration'  of 
literary  equity.  No  :  Mr.  Gibbon^  as*  the  historian  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  makes  too  conspicuous  a  figure,  to  be  treated  with 
such  disrespect.  If  ciri^umstances  will  not  permit  us  regularly  to 
criticise  the  work,  we  shall ,  we  hope,  make  our  readers  full  amends, 
while,  instead  of  it,  we  essay  to  scrutinize  the  Author.  Nor  shall 
we,  in  proceeding  thus,  be  losing  sight  of  our  duty  as  re-^ 
viewers  ;  since  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  tnie  use 
to  be.  made  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  now  befofe'in,  is  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  it  affords  us,  of  throwing  Ogfbt  ttpoD 
the  character  of  the  Author  of  *^  The  Decline  and  Fall  6(  die 
"  Roman  Empire." 

Thai  astonishing  work  has  already  introduced  its  Author  to 
the  acquaintance  of  every  reading  inhabitant  of  Gh'eat  Britain. 
He  is  every  where  known  as  one  of  our  three  principal  histori- 
ans ;  as  one,  who,  for  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning,  will  bear 
comparison  with  either  of  his  celebrated  rivals ;  but  he  is  like- 
vrise  unfortunately  known,  as  resembling  one  of  those  rivak,  in 
a  part  of  his  character  which  is  least  to  his  credit.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  even  in  his  posthumous  writings,  appear^  like  Mr.  Hume, 
to  have  proceeded  in  irrcligion  to  tlie  length  of  absolute  Atheism  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  at  the  very  least  of  Scqiti- 
cism.  And  here  it  is  that  we  wouki  place  his  proper  delinquen- 
cy ;  that  not  being  able,  even  in  his  own  judgement,  to  set  aside 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments^  he  should  still  allow 
himself  to  write,  or  rather  to  sneer,  in  a  style,  whieh  is  calcu- 
lated to  rob  his  unsuspecting  readcnr,  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
inferiority  in  learning  and  ability^  would  be  glad  to  lean  with 
his  whole  weight  upon  so  powerful  an  authority,  of  all  hope  or 
fear  of  an  hereafter. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  therefore  be  chiefly  taken 
up  with  remarks  on  the  Author  of  the  work  before  us,  considered 
as  the  illustrious  but  irreligious  delineator  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  and  we  shall  contemplate  him  under  the  two  distinct 
heads  of  Mr.  Gibbon  the  Historian,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  the  Sceptic ; 
including,  in  the  latter  character,  his  propensity  to  indelicate  allu- 

sio 

In  considering  the  merit  of  an  hfstorian's  labours,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  distinguish  his  Subject,  his  Manner,  and  his  Style. 

With  respect  to  the  Subject  of  his  history,  Mr.  Gibbon  will 
ffeadily  be  allowed  to  have  an  advantage  over  both  his  competir 
tors,  in  the  two  important  points  of  unity  and  grandeur.  His 
subject  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that  merit  which  constitutes 
one  principal  charm  of  history,  in  common  with  epic  poetry ; 
between  which  two  species  of  writing  there  is  indeed  so  close  an 
affinity,  that  if  wiUr  H^yue,  we  defioe  tb^  latter  Narratio  omtii* 
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bus  numeris  ahsolutay  the  former  \?ill  differ  from  it.  rather  ia 
degree  than  in  kind ;  since  history  oup^ht  certainly  to  be  at  least 
NarraHo  compluribus  numeris  absoluta.  The  merit  to  which 
vre  idlude,  is  that  of  joining  apparent  sienderness  of  promise 
with  disproportionate  greatness  of  result.  In  this  point  of  view, 
vre  may  obserye,  without  trifling,  that  the  subject  of  History  de- 
rives ^n  advantage  from  the  conciseness  with  which  it  may  be 
enuitciate^.  Thus,  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  is  the  Wrath  of 
AckiiU^S-^'dX  of  Mr.  Gibbon-'s  work,  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Ron^n  Empire.  Though  the  former  has  in  this  respect  a 
nianifest'sBperiority,  yet,  even  the  latter  ^oes  not  in  its  enunci*^ 
aiion  imply  much  magnificence  of  promise.  And  yet,  as  either 
subject  is  made  to  open  upon  us  by  the  poet,  and  by  the  historian, 
respectively,  what  vast — what  spectosa  m,iracula  unexpectedly 
start  up  before  our  astonished  senses  !  The  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  proceeds  with  wonderful  success, 

*  Non  fumumiCx  dilgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  fulgus.' 

Mr.  Hume^s  history,  on  ,the  other  band^  like  the  first  produc- 
tion of  his  brotjber  bistorian  and  countryman,  derives  the  unity^ 
as  well  as  chief  interest  of  its  subject,  from  its  being  a  national 
one.  It  is  a  history  of  England.  The  continuity  of  the  scene 
on  which  the  various  events  take  place,  is  the  principal  bond  by 
v?hich  they  are  linked  together. 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  ti^ie,  to  do  more  than  solicit  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  question,  in  order  to  convince  them 
bow  far  a  history  of  England,  or  that  of  a  single  though  striking 
reign  in  the  annals  of  Scotland,  or  even  that  of  the  hero  Charles 
V.  and  the  Reformation,  witth the  noble  appendage  of  America,— 
bow  far  such  subjects  are  excelled  in  grandeur  by  the  Decline 
a^d  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Whatever  relates  to  the  for- 
tunes of  that  immense  political  fabric,  must  necessarily  com- 
mand the  attention  of  every  reader,  merely  because  it  does  relate 
to  it.  For,  should  t^e  even  suppose  one  so  ignorant,  as 
barely  to  know,  in  general,  that  so  vast  and  powerful  an  empire 
did  once  exist  in  a  state  of  enviable  prosperity,  and  that  at  pre- 
sent scarce  a  vestige  of  it  re|[paiqs, — with  what  silent  attention 
>vould  he  listen  to  the  narration  of  that  man,  who  should  engage 
to  lead  him,  step  by  step,  through  every  intermediate  scene  of 
decay,  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  !  But,  if  we  suppose  the 
reader  to  be  possessed  of  some  literature,  who  then  can  describe 
vrith  what  breathless  eagerness  of  expectation  such  a  one  would 
attend  a  companion,  who  should  offer  to  conduct  him  in  safety, 
through  the  almost  chaotic  gulf  which  separates  the  tWQ 
smiling  regions  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  ? 

And,  what  adds  much  to  our  Author's  merit  in  this  instance, 
|ii9  9.ub^t  did  nojt  faU  to  bim  by  chance.    It  was  his  own  deli* 
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Ijerate  choice.  It  will  appear  from  the  tmbUcatioB  now  before 
us,  how  long  be  heskated,  bow  profoundly  he  meditated,  hew 
often  he  tried,  how  many  other  sul]jects  he  adopted  and  rejected^ 
before  he  finally  fixed  upon  thai  which  now  furnishes  so  solid  a 
foundation  for  his  fame.  A  devout  mind  may  even  be  pardoned  for 
starting  the  question,  whether  thesabject  were  not  desig«ed  him 
hy  Divine  Providence,  so  evidently  were  his  studies  directed  to 
his  great  object,  long  before  it  became  his  decide^  choice.  And^ 
«s  tlie  accidental  fall  of  to  apple  8U(^ied  our  immortal  pUbee- 
pher  with  tlie  6rst  germ  of  his  theoir  of  uniYersal  gravitation, 
€0  did  the  accidental  contemplation  of  the  Eternal  City  in  rmm, 
generate  in  the  mind  of  our  great  historian,  the  first  clear  hint  of 
pursuing  her  through  her  gradual  fall  from  the  height  of  power 
«n<d  majesty,  to  that  state' ^feebleness  and  negleet  in  which  be 
then  helieki  her. 

The  first  principles  of  otir  judgeBoent,  when  treating  of  the  best 
manner  of  writing  history,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  manner  in 
which  an  interesting  anecdote  is  related  by  an  entertaining  com- 
panion. The  talent  of  the  historian  is  evidently  the  same  in 
Kind,  with  that  of  the  skilful  story-teller.  Accordingly,  though 
there  are  many  who  are  able  to  tell  a  story  well,  without  being 
able  to  compose  a  good  history,  because,  while  the  greater  con- 
tains the  less,  the  inverse  position  would  clearly  imply  an  ab- 
surdity ,  yet,  we  believe,  none  can  write  a  good  history,  who 
does  not  excel  in  the  art  of  telling  a  story.    That  Dr.  Robertsoii 

}>ossessed  th^  latter  talent  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  a  well-known 
ieu;t.  And  if  our  other  two  historians  are  not  equally  celebrated 
in  the  same  way,  the  cause  of  this  diflEerence  will  be  found  in  the 
difference  between  speaking  and  writing.  A  man  may  write 
wdl,  without  being  fluent  in  conversation,  or  possessing  the  ready 
elocution  ot  the  orator.  That  Mr.  Gibbon  had  not  the  talent  oi 
rapid  elocution,  is  confessed  by  himself,  in  numberless  passages 
of  the  present  work  ;  and  it  appears,  indeed,  as  a  fact,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  had  a  seat  in  parliament  for  several 

J  rears,  withouthaving  ever  proceeded  beyond  the  exercise  of  a  si- 
ent  vote.  And  of  Mr.  Hume  we  are  informed,  that  while  he  re- 
fularly  attended  the  meetings  of  a  celebrated  debating  society  at 
idinburgh,  of  which  Dr.  Robertson  was  likewise  a  shining 
member,  he  was  never  known  to  open  his  Hps  there ; — for  what 
other  reason,  than  becausehefelthimselfunequal  to  it,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the  proper  charm  of  a  well- 
told  story  i  Is  it  not,  that  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  the  atten- 
tion is  fixed  without  an  effort,  as  the  mere  effect  of  delight  f — 
And  what  is  it  that  enables  the  narrator  to  exert  tliis  magical 
power  over  the  imagination  of  his  hearer  f  The  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative, together  'vmh  some  degree  of  inherent  interest,  being 
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{ire-suppogtdt  i^  ^^  the  liveliiiess  with  \?bich  the  story  is  m^ 
atedL  This  again  supposes  in  the  speaker,  besides  a  natural 
genius  for  narration,  an  intimate  acquaintaince  with  every  par*- 
lieular  of  his  subject,  with  the  whole  scenery,  and  with  ^yery 
ladiYidual  agent  concerned  in  it.  In  the  case  of  a  story,  th^i^^ 
eMential  requisites  result  naturally  from  the  relater  having  g^q^^f- 
rally  to  do  with  familiar  scenes,  and  with  what  he  has  h^s^ 
$0Ok  and  beard.  But  farther :  He  who  would  interest  his  bear^rp 
in  what  be  is  relating,  must  himself  feel  a  warm  interast  in  what 
be  relates;  aod^  either  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  ju^ 
lartst,  or  by  tlie  help  of  previous  reflection,  have  all  the  ejr'- 
comstances  of  the  story  so  present  to  the  mind,  that  b^  Cf^ 
readily  sort  and  group  them  to  the  best  advantage,  place  them  in 
fiueh  positions,  and  throw  upon  each  of  them  just  such  a  pro- 
portion of  light,  as  will  most  certainly  and  effectually  matLe 
upon  the  hearer  the  intended  impression. 

The  historian  of  his  own  times  wiH,  consequently,  have  a  pro- 
dijpous  advantage  over  every  other  species  of  historical  writer, 
wmle  he  rdates 

'  Quneque  ipse  mifierrima  vidit  i^ 

especially  if  he  can  add«**^  JEt  quorum  pars  maana/uV  This 
is  probably  one  reason  that  biography  in  general,  and  afffo4)i9- 
grapby  especially,  is  so  peculiarly  captivaing  :  a  remark,  by  the 
hjp  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  never  met  with  a  mwe  €on<- 
viDciug  proof,  than  that  exhibited  by  Mr^  Gibbon  himself  in  the 
Maoioirs  of  his  own  life,  which  make  a^'  part  of  tlie  work  before 
H.  Bui  &w  historians  have  possessed  thia  advantage,  and 
fewer  still  have  united  with  it  all  the  oth^r  qualificatiofis  wbidi 
beloBg  to  the  character  of  the  perfect  historian.  Among  those 
few,  every  scholar  will  gratefully  remember  the  names  of  %eao^ 
pbM,  Cesar,  and  Herodian. 

As  far  as  pM're  liveliness  of  narration  is  concerned,  the  next 
place  to  that  of  the  historian  of  his  own  times,  will  be  ooenpied 
bf  him,  who,  by  frequent  reading  and  meditation,  has  made 
bisiself  so  intiioately  acquainted  with  his  subje^,  that  be  eaa 
treat  it  as  if  at  were  an  occurrence  to  which  he  had  been  a  wtt-» 
AOMy  preeeeding  in  his  narrative,  whether  written  or  orally  ddi- 
Tered,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  consulting  any  other 
■Mterials,  than  those  which  he  finds  collected  in  his  own  capa- 
mam  oaind.  Of  this  nature  are  some  of  Voltaire's  more  gene* 
ral  attempta  at  history,  some  historical  pieces  of  Lord  Boling^r 
iNirike,  and  the  sketches  of  Roaian  history,  which  Lord  Chester* 
fiM  drew  up  in  his  letters  for  the  instruction  of  his  son.  But» 
pBfertiiii9lety»  ft&oi  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  what  narra* 
trues  of  Urn  description  gaiii  m  ease  and  Uvdiness,  they 
lUMWoidaibfy  lose  Ml  aocumey  aM  particiilarity ;  aad  in  tbe  case 
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of  extensive  histories,  iDvoWiDg  a  multiplicity  of  details,  sucli 
as  are  the  productions  of  our  three  modern  eminent  historians, 
the  thin<i^  is,  in  its  very  nature,  absolutely  impossible. 

Whenever  any  thinj^  in  itself  desirable,  becomes,  through  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature,  unattainable,  common  sense  directs 
US  to  pursue  and  be  satisfied  with  approximatioiT.  The  nearef 
an  historian  approaches,  in  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  to  the 
information  of  an  eye  or  ear- witness,  the  better  v^ill  he  be  pire- 
pared,  provided  the  other  qualifications  before  specified  are  not 
ivantinc:,  to  compose  a  good  history.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
industry  to  the  character  we  are  investigating.  Of  the  finished 
historian  it  may  well  be  said, — 

^  Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
*  Abstinuit  venere  et  vino.' 

And  surely,  in  this  part  of  his  duty,  the  historian  of  th^ 
Roman  Empire  may,  without  derogating  from  the  merit  of  his 
illustrious  rivals,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  them  is  Principal 
Robertson,  of  notoriously  indefatigable  memory,  be  pronounced 
superior  to  either.  Indeed,  his  more  affluent  lot  by  birth,  gave 
him  a  decided  advantage  over  them ;  especially  after  his  false 
step  at' Oxford  had  excluded  him,  in  early  youth,  from  the  pre- 
sent full  enjoyment  and  ]>robable  abuse  of  his  paternal  wealth. 
His  studies  were  never  disturbed  by  any  anxieties  about  his 
future  subsistence.  He  had  no  sisters,  like  Robertson,  to  sup- 
port by  his  labour,  nor  was  he  constrained  like  Hume,  to  pur- 
sue a  distant  independence,  by  making  a  rigid  frugality  supply 
the  place  of  fortune.  His  means,  though  not  rendi>red  ample, 
until  somewhat  late  in  life,  by  the  death  of  his  Aunt  Hester, 
whom  he  generally  calls  the  Saint,  and  who  left  him  a  consi- 
derable estate,  were  yet  from  the  first  above  mediocrity,  and 
always  equal  to  his  wants.  He  could  afford  to  possess  a  select 
library  consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand  books.  What  a 
treasure  to  a  student  ! 

Mr  Gibbon's  mind  was  at  once  ardent  and  persevering;  and 
even  before  a  literary  education  had  given  it  a  more  useful  direc- 
tion, his  curiosity  urged  him  to  indulge  in  desultory  reading, 
with  an  eager  though  childish  avidity.  The  unwelcome  leisure 
attending  his  banishment  to  Lausanne,  for  the  purpose  of  beings 
recovered  from  his  papistical  errors,  together  with  the  judicious 
instruction  he  there  received,  gradually  regulated  without  abating^ 
the  ardour  of  his  curiosity  ;  so  that  he  at  last  became,  as  his 
l)o«»thumous  works  abundantly  testify,  one  of  the  most  rapid, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  observing  and  retentive  readers  of  ancient, 
and  especially  classical  works,  that  history  has  to  record,  notwith- 
standing that  when  he  went  from  England  the  first  time,  his 
attainments  in  Latin  were  very  slender,  and    of  the    Greek 
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language  he  was  absolutely  ignorant ;  so  ignorant^  as  not  to  ba 
able  eyen  to  distinguish  the  letter^.     But, 

*  Nil  mortal ibus  arduum  est,* 

if  ilnere  be  but  a  sufficient  spur  to  exertion.  That  spur,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gibbon,  arose  not  from  his  love  of  learnitig  only.  In  that 
r/sspecthe  might  possibly  have  been  originally  inferior ;  he  could 
not  well  have  been  superior  to  the  two  Scotch  historians.  For,  of 
these,  the  one  assures  us  himself,  that  he  ever  found  an  unsur-f 
roountable  aversion  to  every  thing  but  th6  pursuits  of  philosophy 
and  general  learning.  And  the  pther  has  betrayed  his  truly 
burning  love  of  letters,  by  choosing  for  the  motto  of  his  common- 
place books,  written  in  the  seclusion  of  a  north-country  living, 
words  which  shew  learning  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
very  citadel  of  his  heart :    Vita  sine  litteris  mors  est. 

Mr.  Gibbou^s  naturally  studious  turn,  was  oftet>  aided,  es- 
pecially  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  by  a  kind  pf  necessity*; 
not  indeed  the  necessity  of  writing  for  bread  ;  but  that  of  con- 
soling himself  in  solitude  with  some  active  and  cheering  pur- 
suit. Button  this  part  of  his  own  ipental  history  he  is  so  very 
interesting  and  satisfactory,  that  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
introducing  his  own  words.  Speaking  of  his  first  residence  at 
Lausanne,  he  says, 

'  Whatever  have  been  the  fruits  of  my  education,  they  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  fortunate  banishment,  which  placed  me  at  Lausanne.— r 
If  my  childish  revolt  against  the  religion  of  my  country  had  not 
stripped  me  in  time  of  my  academical  gown,  the  five  important  years, 
so  liberally  improved  in  the  studies  and  conversation  of  Lausanne, 
would  have  been  steeped  in  port  and  prejudice  among  the  monks  of 
Oxford. — But  my  religious  error  nxed  me  at  Lausanne,  in  a  state  of 
banishment  aqd  disgrace.' 

And  when  be  is  afterwards  treating  of  his  situation  in  Lon- 
don, during  the  winter  which  followed  bis  first  return  to  Eng- 
land, after  stating  how  painfully  he  felt  the  want  of  a  more  ex- 
tensive introduction  to  the  first  families  in  his  native  country, — 

*  My  progress/  he  proceeds,  *  in  the  English  world,  was  iu  general 
left  to  my  own  efforts,  and  those  efforts  were  languid  and  slow.  I 
had  not  been  endowed  by  art  or  nature,  with  those  happy  gifls  of 
confidence  and  address,  which  unlock  every  door  and  bosom ;  nor 
would  it  be  reasonable  to  complain  of  the  just  consequences  of  my 
sickly  childhood,  foreign  education,  and  reserved  temper.  While 
coaches  were  rattling  through  Bond-street,  I  have  passed  many  a 
solitary  evening,  in  my  lodging,  with  my  books.' 

Whoever  has  himself  laboured  under  that  tormenting  disease 
of  the  mind,  a  passion  for  the  current  diversions  of  genteel  so- 
ciety, and  has  felt  what  a  damp  it  strikes  to  the  heart  of  the 
poor  deluded  worldling,  when  upon  inquiry  he  finds  the  ex- 
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rted  card  has  not  been  left  at  )iiu  dwelUaff^and  that  tberefore 
must  sit  doi;vn  to  his  disheartening  task,  of  supportiug  bip 
own  society  through  a  long  and  tedious  evening ;  he  who  can 
recognise  symptoms  like  these  in  his  own  former  experience, 
and  has  had  the  happiness  to  recover  his  mental  healtli,  will  at 
once  do  justice  to  the  pencil  of  Gribbon,  for  the  truly  graphic 
stroke  of  the  *  rattling  coaches  ;'  acknowledge  the  vast  effort  of 
literary  industry  which  the  re-action  of  such  violent  oppression 
would  produce,  in  order  to  cast  off  the  load  of  languor  nrom  the 
labouring  vitals,  and  congratulate  his  own  happy  emancipa- 
tion from  the  thraldom  of  worldly  ^efviee,  by  the  only  remedy 
which  is  fully  effectual ;  a  remedy  which  Giimon,  alas  !  did  n<H 
apply,  but  which  nevertheless  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  to  every  searching  reader,  and  vrbicb,  when  truly 
employed,  never  fails  to  exert  its  benign  efficacy,  in  raising  the 
human  heart  to  a  state  of  independence  upon  worldly  comforts. 
This  is  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith* 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  whether  nati^  &r* 
dour,  or  the  artificial  activity  of  involuntary  solitude,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  concerning  the  existence  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
literary  industry  in  Mr.  Gibbon,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  perhaps, 
as  his  subject  required,  we  may  admit  that  he  really  exerted 
even  a  greater  portion  of  that  chief  virtue  of  an  histonan,  than 
either  of  his  competitors.  What  indeed  oan  be  added,  to  prove 
the  activity  of  his  researches,  who,  to  six  large  volumes  ot  con- 
densed history,  where  sometimes  the  substance  of  whole  folios 
is  contained  in  a  single  period,  could,  besides  his  own  Memoirs 
and  Letters,  find  time  to  leave  behind  him  investigationa  more 
or  less  connected  with  his  great  work,  so  uumerovs  and  so 
carefully  penned,  tliat  three  large  octavos  have  already  appea^edf 
filled  with  such  essays,  as,  though  perhaps  many  of  tiiem  not  in- 
tended for  publication,  would  however  all  very  well  bear  it  i 

When  we  compared  the  labours  of  the  historian  Math  tho 
familiar  narrative  of  the  social  circle^  we  hinted,  that  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  truth  is  either  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  or  is 
easily  obtained.  How  difierent  in  this  respect  is  the  situation 
of  the  historian  !  To  him  truth  is  quite  essential ;  and  frequentl  j 
)iis  most  troublesome  and  tedious  labour  is  bestowed  upon  gift- 
ing oul  the  truth,  amid  the  obscurity  or  contradictions  of  con* 
temporary  writers.  The  period  which  our  Author  bad  under- 
taken to  enlighten,  gave  him  more  than  bis  full  share  of  this  un^ 
pleasant  work.  But,  what  waa  still  worse,  he  had  to  travel 
through  what  are  justly  called  dark  a^s ;  periods  of  time  so 
barren  of  events,  for  want  of  good  writers,  that  they  mi^y  be 
compared  to  the  desolate  wil£i,  in  crossing  which  Uie  w^ary 
iraveUer  k  doomed  to  spead  whole  day9>  if itbout  meeting;  oxie 
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uhfeet  ftttnMStiire  entNigh  to  relieve  the  unTarying  picture   of 
leDttofiieDesB  and  steriltty.     Under  these  circuinfitanoes,  our  his- 
ftoriao  has  done  all  that  couM  be  doDe :  he  could  odt  create  facts^ 
{as  it  has  often  been  justly  observed,  that  no  literary  loss  is  more 
hopeless  than  that  of  historical  recoftk,)  but  he  has  with  immense 
toil  and  pntience  done  every  thing  but  create  them.     He  has 
diligently  read  and  carefully  meditated  whatever  hints  such 
times  afforded,  from  tlie  lofty  flights  of  the  poet  to  the  dry  de- 
tail of  the  lawyer ;  and  by  applying  to  the  result  au  extensive 
knowlMlge  of  livman  nature,  has  often  succeeded  in  delineating 
A  ynry  probable  oontinnity  of  coast,  where  former  writers  could 
nnaign  no  pnecbe  boundary  to  the  indefinite  terra  incognita  of 
their  story.     That  he  has  been  able  to  make  such  parts. of  his 
work  equM  in  interetjt  to  oUier  parts,  we  would  not  venture  to 
nntett;  he  has  hinneifoonfessed,  what  every  reader   will  per- 
caive,  theft  the  times  of  flonerios  and  his  successors,  do  not  fix 
the  attention,  like  those  for  instance  of  Constantine  and  Julian. 
If  the  historian  would  be  Inminous,  he  must  be  quite  familiar 
wHh  hiasnbjeot.    The  pages  of  Gibbon  have  been  pronounced 
hminous  by  no  trifling  anthority,  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
ani  an(^uat  assembly,  whose  un-dissenting  silence  mav  be  taken 
ibr  assent.    Judge  then,  what  powers,  as  well  as  labours,  ane 
Mpposed,  bdbre  a  nan  can  be  thorougltly  familiar  wttii  such  an 
<!Xtent  of  story,  so  diversified  in  whatever  can  diversify  a  sub- 
ject of  that  kind.    Our  other  historians  had  indeed  some  va- 
riety of  laws  and  manners  to  contend  with  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
one  never  i^oea  tat  oat  of  EnglantI,  and  the  other  rarely  for  any 
iength  of  time  leaves  the  precincts  of  modem  Europe ;  (for 
when  we  are  speaking  of  events  properly  historical,  Amerioa 
annst  bepnt  out  of  the  question;)  while  Gibbon,  besides  what 
wiatm  to  ether  parts  of  the  world,  haid  to  trace  Europe  through 
« total  and  radical  change  in  its  religion,  its  geografj^y,  and  its 
languages.    With  what  prodigious  diversity  of  manners  was  he 
Iwcndl  te  make  hintself  fiuniiiar,  who  had  a  subject  so  various 
and  emleosive  to  illustrate.    Wiien  Robertson  at  one  time  pro- 
poned taking  for  his  subject  the  Bge  of  Leo  X.  and  the  revival 
of  Mis,  lie  wan  soon  induoed  to  lay  amde  all  tliou^t  of  it,  when 
jiinnnduibyhia  friend  Hume,  that  he  conM  not  possibly  have  or 
ncqnire  the  intimate  aoquaintance  with  the  imitative  arts,  which 
wontd  find  ahaokitely  requinte,  if  he  would  do  perfect  jusUee 
aohjeet.    How  many  sitl^eots  of  eqnal  difficulty  with  this 
ted  Oibben  to  ntudy,  before  he  eould  worthily  commence  Histo- 
fjan  of  the  Roman  Empire.     But  then,  he  aiade  the  best  pos- 
niUemae  of  his'tsne  and  oppertunitieB.    In  the  c^set  he  read 
nsid^Ktraoted  lioAs ;  in  soeiety  he  ohserred  and  studied  men ; 
and«aen  wiien  engaged  in  the cnmp  as  atmUtia-ioffieec,  heen- 
braced  the  oocasion  of  making  himself  familiar  with  military 
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tactics.  One  subject,  and  only  one,  he  neyer  examined  to  tlio 
bottom ;  but  on  the  head  of  religion,  as  we  shall  treat  it  at 
large  hereafter,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  Is  Mr. 
Gibbon  indeed  a  luminous  writer  ?  In  some  respects  undoubt** 
edly  he  is ;  in  others  the  praise  of  luminousness  must  be  rer 
fused  him  If  we  attend  to  the  different  branches  of  his  subr 
ject,  by  the  light  of  the  Roman  critic's  rule  : 

—  *  cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res, 
^  Nee  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo  ;* 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  the  requisite  distinction.     There 
are  two  points  of  view,  in  which  he  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
scenes  he  describes,  to  treat  them  luminously.  . 

On  the  grand  and  leading  features  of  his  history  he  appeam 
to  have  profoundly  meditated,  until  they  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind  in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  order  What  may 
be  termed  the  separate  acts  of  the  piece,  are  indeed  exhibited  in 
a  masterly  manner.  As  specimens  we  would  adduce  the  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  prosperity. :  like* 
wisic  the  manner  in  which  the  connexion  is  traced  between  that 
empire  and  the  new  Persian  ;  the  various  migrations  pf  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  and  especially  those  of  the  Huns.  ;  It  i$ 
impossible  to  have  read  Gibbon,  withovt  obtaining  an  in- 
creased clearness  in  our  view  of  the  several  grand  changes  of 
the  civilized  world,  by  means  of  which  Ancient  and  Moderii 
History  are  linked  together. 

Again  :  By  indefatigable  s^udy  of  such  writers  as  describe 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  countries  and  ages, 
which  constitute  the  varying  scene  of  his  history,  he  had  be- 
come so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  ihink^ing  and 
acting  peculiar  to  those  times  and  countries,  as  to  have  almost 
attained  the  clearness  of  a  contemporary  Author.  He  enter*, 
and  enables  his  reader  to  enter,  not  into  the  thoughts  only,  bi^ 
into  the  very  feelings  of  the  different  characters,  which  he  dcs^ 
scribes.  .  A  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  Emperor  JuKan,  for 
instance,  could  scarcely  have  described  with  greater  precision, 
whatever  constitutes  the  chief  interest  of  that  important  reign. 

But  in  what  may  more  properly  be  called  historical  paintings, 
he  is  not  equally  happy.  Rarely  does  he  present  to  us 
those  affecting  pictures,  in  which  a  whole  train  of  action  seems 
to  pass  before  our  eyes.  In  this  respect  he  is  greatly  inferior 
to  bis  two  northern  rivals.  Their  histories  are  read  with  an 
interest  which  is  quite  independent  on  the  desire  of  informa- 
tion. We  are  imperceptibly  drawn  along  by  the  mere  charm  of 
the  story ;  and  having  once  entered  upon  their  works,  cannot 
easily  be  persuaded  to  lay  them  aside^^   But  Gibbon  is  read  a^ 
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m  task  ;  a  pleasing  task  indeed,  at  times  perhaps  an  engaging 
one,  but  still  a  task. 

For  this  inferiority  our  Author  is  in  part  indebted  to  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  occasional  paucity  or  imperfection 
of  his  materials.  What  is  there,  for  instance,  to  engage  our 
attention,  in  a  long  succession  of  imbecile  or  bloody  Byzantine 
emperors  or  rather  tyrants  ;  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  connexion, 
they  could  not  well  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  Perhaps,  likewise, 
3Ir.  Gibbon  did  not  naturally  excel  in  the  art  of  enlivening 
particular  narration,  or  in  grouping  the  subordinate  parts  of  a 
connected  story,  so  as.  to  form  the  whole  into  an  interesting  pic- 
ture. But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  chief  reason  of  his  fai- 
lure in  this  respect,  will  be  found  in  his  manner  of  composing. 
The  grand  outline  of  his  subject  he  had  well  considered  and 
thoroughly  meditated,  and  therefore  it  is  bold  and  luminous ; 
mth  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  times,  countries, 
placds,  and  characters,  he  was  sufficiently  familiar,  and  in  these 
particulars*  he  shews  no  want  of  clearness ;  but  the  subordi- 
nate events  of  his  story  seem  generally  to  have  been  left  to  ar- 
range themselves  at  the  time  of  composing.  Instead  of  paint- 
ing, therefore,  be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  copying,  trans- 
lating, epitomizing,  or  arranging ;  and  in  the  detail  of  hi^  work 
be  seems  to  have  bestowed  much  more  labour  upon  the  eollo- 
cation  of  words,  than  upon  that  of  events ;  he  was  far  more  con- 
cerned to  produce  a  succession  of  well-turned  and  closely  com- 
pacted periods,  than  a  series  of  well-chosen  and  interesting  ob- 
jects and  events,  all  combining  into  one  striking  picture.  The 
^ant  of  luminousness  in  this  respect,  not  only  diminishes  the 
interest  of  the  reader,  but  sometimes  so  darkens  the  subject, 
that  a  repeated  perusal  is  required,  before  it  can  be  understood. 
As  an  instance,  we  would  adduce  the  relation  of  what  gave  rise 
to  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  in  the  sixth  chapter.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  narrow  escape  from  death  and  subsequent  elevation 
4|f.Macrinu9,  though  sufficiently  particular,  there  is  such  a 
^rant  of  clearness  running  through  the  whole,  that  to  this  day, 
after  frequently  perusing,  we  are  not  certain  that  we  com- 
pleiely  understand  it. 

Under  this'  head  of  the  manner  of  our  Author,  there  is  one 
consideration,  which  we  should  be  tempted  still  to  introduce  at 
some  length,  had  it  not  already  been  discussed,  to  our  com- 
plete satisfaction,  by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  in"  his  Me- 
moirs of  the  life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Robertson.  We  allude 
to  the  subject  of  Notes  and  Uhistrations.  Our  readers  will  please 
to  recollect,  that  the  practice  of  throwing  light  up9n  a  well- 
wrought  text  or  narration,  by  a  system  of  Not^,  written  by  the 
Author  himself  in  a  looser  and  less  formal  style,  is  alt<^ther 
n,  modem  contrivance.    The. ancients  knew  of  no  such  resource. 
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By  some  devout  admirers  of  antiquity,  k  is  looked  upon  ai  0 
mark  of  inferior  ability  in  modern  historiaBs,  that  they  camMiC 
vrork  all  the  information  which  they  wish  to  impart^  into  the* 
body  of  the  composition.  But,  notwithstanding  the  powerfid 
authority  of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  we  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  $ 
and  our  three  eminent  historians  have  all  agreed  to  sanction 
the  use  of  Notes  as  an  improYement  upon  the  ancients,  by  the 
credit  of  their  respectable  examples. 

While,  howeyer,  onr  Author  agrees  with  his  rivals  in  having 
recourse  to  this  modern  method,  he  diifers  widely  from  tkem  in 
the  nature  of  his  Notes  and  lUustratbns.  Th^  sopplemental 
remarks  not  unfrequentiy  assume  the  form  of  interesUng  aad 
instructive  Disquisitions,  and  of  these  several  extend  to  a  eon* 
siderable  length.  Mr.  Gibbon^s  notes,  on  the  other  band^  tiioop;!! 
very  numerous,  are  never  long.  In  some  editions  of  hn  His* 
tory,  in  which  they  are  printed  separately,  they  fill  indeed  wm 
entire  quarta  volume  of  the  largest  sixe ;  but  we  have  not  ob« 
served  one  that  takes  up  a  whdie  page.  They  are  v«ry  mttck 
in  the  style  of  learned  conversation,  and  many  of  the  peculiar 
faults  of  the  work  attach  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  NotMk 
They  abound  in  allusions,  sometimes  obscure,  and  too  often  in« 
delicate ;  and  of  not  a  few  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
higher  object,  than  the  desire  of  shewing  that  the  Author  knew 
more  on  the  subject  than  he  thought  proper  to  introduce  into 
the  text.  Mr.  Hume  himself  lived  long  enough,  thougk  he 
died  many  years  before  the  completion  of  hisfriend*s  great  wotk, 
to  find  fault  with  the  distribution  of  his  Notes,  which  varies  ia 
diflferent  editions  ;  in  some  they  are  all  placed  at  tile  bottom 
of  the  pages,  in  others  they  are  all  collected  at  the  end  of  ttt 
several  volumes.  Of  neither  method  Mr.  Home  approved:  hm 
judicious  advice  was,  to  give  to  mere  authorities,  or  to  brief  and 
necessary  explanations,  a  place  under  the  corresponding  pogo ; 
and  to  reserve  only  the  Iar|;cr  illustrations,  and  such  as  have 
less  immediate  connexion  with  the  narrative,  for  the  end  of  tMI 
work.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Gibbon^s  notes  are  by  br  too  mi*' 
merous ;  toe  attention  is  continually  called  off  firom  the  thread 
of  the  story,  and  what  is  still  more  vexatious,  the  reading  cf 
the  notes  seldom  rewards  the  reader  with  any  information  or 
gratification  adequate  to  the  interruption  which  they  make  ift 
his  eiqoyment  of  the  histcnry. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  Historian  of  the  Decline  sosd 
FaB  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  reference  to  his  Style ;  a  very 
important  article  in  the  critique  of  an  historical  compoaitioD. 

In  no  respect  b  the  diflferenoe  between  our  three  bistoriaM 
more  obvious,  than  in  this.  In  point  of  style,  indeed,  there  i^ 
IkCle  or  no  resemblaooe  between  them  ;  except  that  in  diflkwit 
wayathay  att  writeiooil.    Of  DIr.  Humo'a  style,  the  d)Mln« 


ipiisbiiig  eharaeter  is  Perspicuity,  joined  with  consummate  ease 
and  inexj^^ssible  sweetness ; 

<  Ut  sibi  quivis 
'  Speret  idem  t  sudet  moltumy  multumque  laboret 
<Au8H8  idem.' 

The  style  of  Robertson,  tbough  not  less  perspicuous  than 
that  of  Hume,  has  a  dignity,  and  even  stateliness  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  partakes  far  more  of  strength  than  sweetness. 

Of  the  style  of  our  Author,  the  prevalent  feature  is  Art. 
Not  only  i$  it  highly  laboured,  but  it  exhibits  marks  of  art  and 
kiboiir  in  its  whole  structure.  Mr.  Gibbon's  acknowledged  cha- 
nufter  as  a  writer,  among  his  friends,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
there  was  no  thought,  however  original  or  complicated,  which 
ht  could  Hot  force  to  assume  a  decent  verbal  dress  : 

'  If  vou  have  thoughts,  and  can't^express  them, 
Gftbon  will  teach  you  how  to  dress  them, — * 

was  said  of  him  by  those  who  knew  him  well. 

But  he  did  not  possess  what  is  justly  considered  as  the  per- 
fiietion  of  Art,  the  talent  of  concealing  it.  In  all  his  works, 
and  especially  in  his  History,  the  traces  of  the  tool  are  every 
where  visible. 

He  appears  to  have  taken  Tacitus  for  his  model,  and  like 
that  auuior,  to  have  aimed  continually  at  making  his  words 
say  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  indeed  astonishing,  how  he 
contrives  to  express  the  minutest  shade  of  a  thought,  by  an 
unusual  collocation,  or  more  emphatic  use  of  common  words ; 
and  what  a  multiplicity  of  views  he  has  the  art  to  combine  in 
the  same  sentence.  His  vindication  of  himself  against  the  mis- 
interpretation of  some  of  his  phrases,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
cpf  pointing  out  in  those  particular  cases,  how  very  delioately 
tiley  were  poised.  We  may  give  as  an  instance  the  word  oc- 
CU9edj  which,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  was  purposdy 
coqiioyed  without  addition,  to  signify  that  the  martyr  Neme- 
sum  might  or  might  not  be  guilty  of  robbery.  The  bishop  Eu- 
adiias  presumed,  on  the  authority  of  the  centurion  under  whom 
the  reputed  delinquent  served,  that  he  was  innocent ;  the  Pagan 
mai^strate  who  passed  sentence  upon  him,  presumed,  as  a  Pa- 
gaily  fliat  he  was  guilty.  One  thing  only  was  certain — ^he  was 
accmed. 

But  Mr.  Gibbon's  style^  to  be  rightly  and  fully  appreciated, 
ought  to  be  studied.  A  single  reading  will  seldom  gite  us  a 
thoTMIgh  omiceptiNEm  of  all  he  means  to  convey.  On  a  repeated 
mrlisa^  when  the  whole  connexion  has  become  toleraUy  fami- 
mr  to  the  tniitd,  new  light  breaks  in  upon  us  ;  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  entire  thought,  with  all  its  appurtenances^ 
nmkk  rMier  tiia&  we  had  at  first  af^rehended. 
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Perhaps  it  is  one  of  his  faiiltH,  that  ho  never  supposes  m 
reader  absolutely  ici^norant,  either  on  the  subject  he  is  treatio;. 
or,  indeed,  on  any  otiier  branch  of  history,  with  which  he  nu) 
choose  to  compare  it.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  beiieir 
whoever  would  boast  of  thoroughly  understanding  Gibbon,  bid 
need  be  himself  no  contemptible  scholar.  He  seems  never 
to  have  intended  his  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  profamiam 
foulautfj  but  to  have  written  chiefly  for  scholars,  or  the  higber 
ranks  of  society. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  Gibbon,  is,  that  forfk 
sake  of  Yariety,  he  often  makes  use  of  indirect  expressions,  b- 
stead  of  a  man's  proj)er  name,  be  gives  us  his  patroDynjc. 
or  perhaps  points  him  out  by  an  allusion  to  his  country,  )m 
occupation,  or  even  his  moral  cliaracter.  Such  a  practice  ra- 
ders  the  closest  attention  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  reader,! 
be  would  esca|>e  obscurity  and  confusion  of  ideas.  And,  indeei 
so  much  does  Gibbon  count  upon  the  attention  of  his  reader 
that  he  abounds  in  periods,  which,  taken  separately,  are  ab8»- 
lutely  unintelligible  ;  and  to  understand  which,  some  inddeiitil 
circumstance,  an  account  of  which  has  been  as  it  were  casulh 
dropped^  perhaps  whole  pages  back,  is  necessary  to  be  cletih 
bonie  in  mind. 

We  will  ])resent  to  the  curious  reader  two  remarkable  in- 
stances of  persons,  and  classes  of  persons,  who  are  to  be  foand 
out  by  marks,  the  Author  not  having  thought  proper  to  tell  k 
their  names.     Si>eaking  of  the  well-known  Boethius,  he  sa3ft, 

*  His  genius  survived  to  difiusc  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the  darkest 
ages  of  the  Latin  world  ;  and  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  wen 
translated  by  the  most  glorious  of  the  English  kings. 

Query  :  Who  was  he  ?  We  indeed  happen  to  know  that  tk 
name  of  the  king  alluded  to,  is  Alfred  :  but,  supposing  that  m 
had  never  before  heard  of  king  Alfred  translating  Boethins^ 
work  on  Consolation,  is  it  so  very  clear,  that  the  palm  of  glorv 
might  not  have  been  contested  with  Alfred  by  one  of  our  Ed- 
wards or  Henrys  ? 

The  following  instance  is  yet  more  striking,  and  may  remiad 
die  reader  either  of  the  propounding  of  riddles,  or  of  the  exa- 
mination of  pupils  in  a  Roman -history -class,  according  as  hf 
has  been  more  familiar  with  the  one  scene  or  the  other.  Thf 
liistorian  is  treating  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  on  which  subject  he  proceeds  thus  : 

<  After  a  war  of  about  forty  years,  undertaken  by  the  most  siupU, 
maintained  by  the  most  dissolute,  and  terminated  by  the  most  timSid 
all  tlic  emperors,  the  tar  greater  part  of  the  island  submitted  to  die 
Boroan  yoke. ' 

Our  ingenious  readers  who  are  ui;acquainted  with  Gibbon,  if 
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Imy  Suth  there  be,  may  exercise  their  sagacity  in  solving  these 
HdcUes ;  or,  if  the  other  comparison  should  be  preferr^  the 
young  student  of  history  may  acquire  or  maintain  rank  in  his 
class,  by  readily  answering  these  queries : 

Who  was  the  most  stupid  Roman  emperor  ? . 

Who  was  the  most  dissolute  ? 

Who  was  the  most  timid  ? 
Yet,  instances  resembling  these  are  by  no  means  rare.     They 
may  be  said  even  to  abound. 

In  treating  of  the  style  of  Gibbon,  especially  his  historical 
style,  there  is  one  peculiarity  so  very  distinguishing,  that  though 
it  k  not  easy  to  give  a  clear  description  of  it,  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  to  leave  it  without  notice.     We  allude  to  a  certain 
monotonous  chime  or  jingle  in  the  cadence   of  his*   sentences, 
which  occurs  repeatedly  on  every  page     Hume's  sentences  have 
ID  easy,  flowing  cadence ;  Robertson^s  roll  along  in  absolute  but 
not  poetic  numbers  ;  but  Gibbon's  periods  are  cast  in  a  regular 
mould.     One  half  of  them  at  least  have  the  peculiar  structure 
which  we  are  now  contemplating.     It  consists  in  this  :   A  wbol6 
period  is  more  or  less  equably  broken   into  two  clauses ;   of 
which  the  one  explains,  exempKiies,  particularizes,  or  somehow 
or  other  illustrates  the  other ;  and  the  two  members   of  such 
pmod  are  uniformly  connected  by  means  of  the  particlcf  iitntt. 
In  reading  Gibbon,  we  have  often  found  our  attention  most  un- 
pleasantly called  off  from  the  subject,  by  an  involuntary  petcep*- 
ion  of  this  constantly  recurring  cadence,  which  almost  eqtmb^ 
n  regularity  of  alternation,  the  responsile  efiect  of  rhyme.  Seft- 
jences  of  a  similar  construction,  except  that  instead  of  tw<r, 
hey  are  broken  into  three  parts,  occur  about  as  frequently  in 
proportion,  as  triplets  are  wont  to  do  in  those  of  our  rhyming 
loets  who  have  employed  the  heroic  measure.    As  we  6anrlot 
mt  suppose  that  other  readers  have  rarade  this  observation  fits 
irdi   as  ourselves,  we  think  that  one  example  containing  only 
two  or  three  repetitions  of  this  peculiarity,    wHF  render   out 
aeaning  perfectly  clear.      We  will  previously  observe,  that 
t  is  so  oifficult  to  And  many  periods  in  Gibbon,  which  htfir^ 
lot  this  structure,  that  its  distinguishing  fbatures  will  befolundy 
lod  have  been  accordingly  maned,  in  a  quotation  which  we 
itely   made  for  another  purpose,  viz,  the  designation  of  A)'* 
red  by  his  character  as  the  most  glorious  of  the  English  kings. 
In  that  account  of  Boethius,  to  which  we  then  adverted,  he 
iss  the  following  sentences  : 

<  A  devout  and  dutifUl  attachment  to  the  senate,  was  condemned 
f.  criminal  by  the  treipbliog  voices  of  the  senators  themiselves  r-^ 
md  their  ingratitude  deserves  Ae  W)S^  or  prediction  of  Boethhis, 
bat  after  him  none  shodd  he  (bund  gtiilty  of  the  same  offence/ 

Vql.  V.  N.  S.  C 
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Again- : 

*  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune  may  be  diverted  by  the  labour  of 
thought  :-^and  the  Sage,  who  could  artfully  combme  in  the  same 
work  the  various  riches  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  must 
already  have  possessed  the  intrepid  calmness,  which  he  afiected  to 
seek.' 

Once  more : 

*He  was  dragged  in  chains  from  Rome  to  the  palace  of  Ravenna: 
— aniif  the  suspicions  of  Theodoric  could  only  be  appeased  by  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  and  aged  senator.' 

These  instances,  and  niore  might  be  added,  are  all  takea 
from  one  and  the  sanoe  episode,  where  they  occur  io  almost  im;- 
mediate  succeission. 

The  occasional  Gallicisms  which  have  infected  Mr.  Gibbon's 
English  style,  in  consequence  of  his  foreign  education,  and  of  liis 
residence  dbroad,  while  composing  the  greater  part  of  his  his- 
tory, are  however  so  few,  and  so  unimportant,  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  our  notice.  In  drawing  the  parallel  between  our  histo- 
rian and  the  two  historians  of  the  North,  the  fault  of  adnaitting 
foreign  idioms  may  be  attributed  to  all  three  in  nearly  an  equd 
degree.  Gallicisms  in  Gibbon,  are  balanced  by  Scotticisms  ia 
Hume  and  Robertson. 

And  here  we  might  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
sulyect  of  our  Author,  considered  as  an  historian.  But  the 
three  historical  works  so  often  mentioned  iu  this  article,  arcT  pro- 
ductions so  extremely  honourable  to  the  whole  British  Nation, 
that  it  is  scarce  possible  for  a  remark  respecting  tbem  to  be  at 
the  same  time  just  and  trifling.  We  cannot  examine  them  too 
narrowly;  nor  can  we  be  too  well  acquainted  with  whatever  re- 
lates to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  their  authors ;  ainee 
it  is  only  by  proeeeding  in  the  track  which  they  were  the  first 
among  their  countrymen  to  discover  and  lay  open,  that  their 
successors  can  hope  either  to  equal  or  surpass  thetn. 
.^  Two  particulars,  in  which  they  all  agree,  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  a  curious  inquirer,  and  be  considered 
by  him  as  not  unworthy  of  notice. . . 

And  first,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  of  three  writers  of  hb- 
tory  in  the  English  language,  to  whom  the  judgement  of  our 
nation  has  already  assigned  a  classical  rank,  not  otie  should  be, 
itrictly  speaking,  an  Englishman.  But  it  is  still  more  remarii- 
able,  that  the  foreign  infusion,  by  which  their  literary  character 
lias  been  modified,  shouid,  iu  two  instances  out  of  the  three,  bt 
decidedly  French ;  and  that  even  in  the  tUrd  case,  the  vrriler 
should  be  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whMi 

most  wsqaWcs  the  French  natioa  u\  its  mumers^  and  whidit 
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(Tormerly  more  than   at  present)  stands  in  the  most  immediate 
literary  connexion  with  France.       ' 

If  the  principle  which  we  laid  down  when  considering  our 
Aolhor's  manner  as  a  historian,  be  a  just  one,  and  we  believe  it 
will  not  easily  be  impugned,  it  may  be  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  peculiarity  is  by  no  means  incidental ;  or,  rather, . 
that  it  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  historical  qualifications 
of  our  three  great  writers.  The  talent  of  narration  is  one,  which 
is  most  likely  to  be  cultivated  in  conversation  ;  and  in  the  arts 
df  conversation  we  shall  readily  allow  ourselves  to  be  excelled 
b^  our  southern^  neighbours.  The  open  manners  and  commu* 
mcable  habits  of  the  French,  are  nearly  equally  proverbial  with 
the  reserve  and  taciturnity  of  the  English.  And  yet,  while  the 
French  nation  abounds  in  certain  lighter  attempts  of  the  histo- 
rical kind,  they  have  not  risen,  in  the  present  age  at  least,  and 
in'  theif  own  language,  to  the  superior  level  of  just  history. 
They  seem  to  want  for  that  purpose,  something  of  that  turn  for 
profound  philosophical  reflection,  for  which  the  natives  of  our 
island  are  so  remarkable.  Thus  it  would  .appear,  in  theory  as 
wdl  las  hi  fact,  that  the  complication  of  character  most  likely  to 
QUftlify  an  author  for  excellence  in  the  art  of  writing  history, 
is  just  that  mixture  of  French  vivacity  with  British  gravitv» 
which  the  education  and  habits  of  Hume  and  Gibbon  so  evi- 
dently, and  of  Robertson  more  indirectly,  had  a  tendency  to 
genefnte. 

In  the  next  jdace,  it  is  observed  by  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his 
Prefiiee  to  this  second  edition  of  his  friend's  miseellaneous  wri- 
tings, that  be  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Gibbon  ever  wrote  a  line 
oif  verse,  and  that  he  never  heard  him  say  that  he  had  done  so. 
And,  as  Cur  as  our  knowledge  extends,  both  Hume  and  Robert- 
soa  must  bo  ac4uitted  of  baying  ever  indulged  in  any  attempts 
it  poetry.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  almost  peculiar  feature  of 
Bngikh  education,  that  both  at  our  first  rate  sehools  and  at 
our  nnmrsities,  so  great  and  indiscriminate  a  stress  is  laid 
upott  poetical  exercises,  or  rather  upon  the  art  of  making  verse. 
We  should  not  be  surprised,  if  farther  observation  and  inquiry 
sbould  diMOver,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  incompatibility  between 
tfae  ebaste  and  manly  eloqnence  of  the  historian  and  the  flowery 
pttoes  of  poetic  diction.  The  colours  of  poetry  are  too  glow- 
ing to  mix  kindly  with  the  sober  tints  which  suit  the  mere  cor* 
naelikmwing  of  history.  May  not  this  reflection  suggest  one 
mnon,  that  no  Englishman,  thoroughly  sudi,  has  yet  succe^- 
idhin  emulating  the  fame  of  the  ancients  in  the  higher  species 
if  :lHstorical  composition  ?  But  we:wonld  not  be  misunderstood.  * 
Tir  r^  and  to  delight  in  the  reading  of  poetry,  are  one  thing; 
o  claim  the  honours  of  the  poetic  name,  is  another.  The  stu^ 
lent  may  enridi  bis  style,  he  may  extend  bis   acquaintance 

C2 
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ivitli  laDgaage  in  general/  and  Tivith  his  own  language  in  particu- 
lar^ by  cligg^^S  *i^i  ^^  Tm\t,  of  ])oetry  ;  Avithout  approprmtiii^  to 
himself  by  poetical  exercises  those  more  daring  habits  of  ih'ougbt 
and  expression,  which  iu  the  professed  poet  are  beautif^y  but 
which  are  quite  out  of  place  in  the  language  of  the  historifiji. 
Yet  it  must  be  observed;  that  altliough  Gibbon  never  cultivated. 
]toetry,  his'  diction  iii  general  approaches  top  near  to  that  of 
poetry  ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  style  of  poetry  wiiicli  it  resem- 
bles, is  not  of  the  best  kind.  iProm  any  such  ippproprieties 
liis  two  rivals  are  entirely  free,  as  indeed  they  are  also  from  that 
appearance  of  afiectation>  which  cleaves  more  or  less  to  Gibboni 
in  every  thing  he  writes,  but  which  shews  iiself  superlatively  in  his 
history.  Yet,  in  justice  to  the  man  we  are  bound  to  add,  that  ^ 
it  is  onhj  in  his  manner  of  writing,  that  tliis  seeming  afiect^iioh 
is  discovered  ;  in  his  character^  as  shewn  by  his  writings,  Wd 
especially  in  bis  letters,  an  ingenuousness  wnicb  is  the  very  op- 
jMisite  to  affectation,  is  predominant. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number  J  ^ 

Art  II.  The  Book  of  Psalms;  translated  from  th^  Hebrew;  i^tb 
Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical.  By  Samuel  Ilorsley,  14^0. 
F.R.S.  F.A.S.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp. 
3S4  and  325.     Price  U.  12s.    Rivingtons.  1815.  '  '     '  ' 

MAN  is  a  paradox  :  but  some  of  the  species  furnish  exam* 
pies  of  this  trite  saying  more  than  ordinarily  striking  and 
instructive.  In  this  peculiar  class  of  men,  none  will  hesitate  to 
assign  an  eminent  station  to  Bishop  Horsley.  His  Hercukan 
talents  found  their  balance  in  an  equal  weight  of  pride,  self-con- 
fidence, and  defiance.  Among  the  numerous  streams  which 
diverge  from  the  fountain  of  alL  knowledge,  he  selected  the 
ifridest  and  the  deepest,  the  great  rivers  of  the  intellectaal  do* 
main :  and  of  these,  spurning  aU  consideration  of  their  maeiii- 
tade,  their  difficulty,  or  their  remoteness  from  each  other,  ht 
did  not  taste  only,  but  he  drank  largely  and  deeply.  Me  was  a 
theologian,  ( — which,  alas !  cannot  be  aijirmed  of  every  nfitred 
head, — )  a  mathematician,  a  philosopher,  a  philologist,  a  critic^ 
a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman  ;  and,  iu  each  of  these  characters, 
he  courted  all  kinds  of  competition,  be  shrunk  from  no  man's 
rivalship,  and  he  never  relinquished  a  claim  which  he  had  once 
advanced. 

But  we  have  now  to  do  with  this  distinguished  person  in  his 
proper  province,  as  a  Divine,  and  a  Scripture  critic.    Here, 
though  in  the  very  temple  of  the  Deity,  he  never  **  put  off  tbe> 
^  shoes  from  his  feet,*'  he  never  divested  himself  of  hb  IoA!?< 
aharacter.     Stern,   bold,    clear,   and   brilliant^  often  eloqueivt^* 
sometimes  argumentative!   always  wginal^— he  was  too  often- 
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^,  by  bis  disdain  of  what  is  common,  into  hazardous  specu- 
itiohs  and  hasty  conclusions,  and  ijot  infrequently  into  confi- 
ent  assertions  of  dubious  aind  paradoxical  pomts.  '  It  is  but  too 
lain  that,  under. the  influence,  perhaps  unconscious,  of  his 
kmrcbical  prejuilTces,  he  has  a  perpetual  propensity  to  fill  up 
le  chaspis  of  proof  ^itb  the  perishable  material  of  human  autho- 
ty  He  seems  to  have  always  tal^en  it  as  an  axiom, — at  least 
position  which'  no  man  but  himselT  was  entitled  to  qifestion,-* 
lat  weak  evidence  could  be  helped  out  by  ecclesiastical  dec|- 
ion,  and  that  thi'e  strongest  was  defective  if  it  wanted  that  cor- 
>f>6ration.  It  is  a  painful  feeling,  but  it  is  what  the  senou^ 
'bKstian  cannot  escape  in  contemplating  the  character,  and 
»drn^  the  divinity  works  of  Bishop  tforsley,  that  spiritual 
id  practical  Christianity  was  a  less  object  in  his  esteem  tbaii 
le  pomp  and  niajesty  of  a  secularized  religion,  lifting,  as  Mjri, 
turkesttid,  'its  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliaments  ;Viinfd 
lat  tbe  Gospel  of  Jesus  was  more  an  arena  for  the  display  of 
olemical  eye  and  nerve,  than  a  provision  of  rest  to  the. weary 
iu\f  a  source  of  pardon  aiid  holiness  to  the  contrite  heart.  We! 
M^d  biqa  with  interest  ever  new,  we  look  up  with  wonder  to  bis 
aloMaf  genfiis', — we'  always  admire,  and  we  often  approve ; 
tit,  when  we  have  closed  the  book,.  ^  the  iron  enters  into  our 
soul,*  and  the  sentiment  irresistibly^  occurs  which  melted  into 
^rs  the  Benevolent  Redeemer, — '^  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
tbou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  tbe  things  wbich  belong  to  thy 

Five  years  have  elapsed'  since  the  iSisbop^s  posthumous  papers^ 
'ere  anhouncied   as  containing   ^  a  mass  of  more  important 

biblical  criticism  and  research,,  than  has  for  many  years  made 
its  appearance  from  the  press  '*  Of  these  papers,  tbe  present 
rork  on  the' Psalms  is  the  ^t  that  is  given  to  the  world.     It  is 


as 


siniurkable  that  the  i^ditor,  (Mr.  Heneage  Horsley^  of  Dundee 
1^  Bwbop's  son,)  in  his  former  notiqe.  described  this  work  aj 
being  liio^e  calculated  for  tbe  use  of  tiie  scholar  and  thethco- 
b>gi6al  aludent,    than  for  the  libraries'  of  the  generality  of 


read^;*t!   but  now  he  gives  his  opinion  that — ^  tbe  work 
sieenais  to  bave  been^  intended  fdr  the  edification  of  ttiie  Christian 


^er  in  bis  closet*  Pre/*,  p.  vii.  These  two  accounts,  if 
!Si\  .iii  )t{ie  comnibn  acceptation  of  terni's,  do  not  quite  agree. 
^  The  Psalms,  being  all  poems,  and.  the  original  composition 
Qf  them  in  the  metrical  form,  the  Bishop  hath  adhered  to  the 
henfistichal  division ;  and  tbe  translation,  in  most  parts,  is  so^ 
ctS^  as  to  exbibit  to  thie  English  reader  the  structure' of  th6 
(Ntt^al.'  Pre/,  p.  viii.  ,     ,^ 

Tbi9  allefired  closeness  of  tbe  vermon  must  be  understood  ehe 


Fr€£  tdl^i  Honfc^'n'Senn^  voL  I.  p!  iv»       f  Ibid. 
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hypoihesi.  Grant  to  the  translator  his  notions  of  the  meaouig 
and  constructive  application  of  the  terms,  and  his  trauslatioft 
may  he  allowed  to  he  literal.  But  in  few  of  the  labours  of 
learned  industry  is  there  more  need  of  a  cautious  judgement^  and 
of  strict  rules  of  proceeding,  than  in  the  translation  ^ud  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  natural  cha** 
racter  which  belongs  to  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  the  simplicity  of  its  idioms,  make  the  work  of  translatioo 
apparently  easy :  but,  the  paucity  of  terms,  rendering  necei- 
sary  in  many  instances  a  large  diversity  of  significations ;  the 
loss  of  many  radicals,  of  which  one  or  two  derivatives  only  exist , 
and  the  number  of  words  occurring  but  two  or  three  times  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  Hebrew  writings;  create  immense  difiicuK- 
ties  to  those  students  who  wish  to  stand  on  solid  ground  in  the 
intei'pretation  of  the  Divine  Oracles.  The  Jews  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  their  modern  successors,  furnish  a  very  questionable 
sort  of  aid ;  and  the  Hebraicians,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
during  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeeth  centuries,  were  contented 
to  rest  principally  on  this  aid  in  tiie  compilation  of  their  lexicons 
and  in  their  Bible  translations  :  but  the  extreme  puerility  of  naost 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  their  being  totally  devoid  of  taste, 
their  want  of  lust  principles  of  philology,  their  general  igno- 
rance, and  their  antichristian  prejudices,  render  them  frecjueody 
false  guides,  and  never  to  be  impUcitly  trusted. 

Perceiving  these  evils,  some  later  sphol^rs  have  invented  a, 
new  method.  They  have  assumed  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  as 
exvtting  in  the  Old  Testament^  a  sort  of  perfection  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  unsupported  by  any  evidence  from  reason,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  from  the  auulogy  of  other  languages* 
They  regard  it  as  self-interpretative  :  that  is,  that  all  the  phi- 
lological learning  necessary  for  the  perfect  understanding  and  ex- 
plication of  every  word  and  phrase  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
contained  within  tlie  Old  Testament  itself;  that  every  derivative 
vocable  can  be  referred  to  its  own  radical  within  those precincU ; 
that  each  radical  has  an  exuberance  of  latent  and  mystical  mean- 
ings ;  and  even  that  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as 
great  points  of  revealed  theology,  are  comprized  within  the  nat- 
8hell  of  one  small  word.  Ample  spope  is  thus  afforded  for 
fancy.  With  this  instrument  great  wonders  have  been  brought 
to  light,  by  men  of  warm  imagination  and  inventive  genius:  t|M 
only  defect  has  been,  the  lack  of  PRot»F. 

There  is  a  third  school  of  Hebraicians,  wiiich  probably  was 
first  excijed  by  the  publication  of  the  I^ondon  Polyglott  in  1657, 
and  which  was  advanced  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  by  die. 
profound  erudition  and  the  comprehensive  mind  of  the  eh&r 
gchultens.  The  leading  principles  of  these  scholars  are^  that !( 
is  as  uoreagonable  to  suppose  that  the  whole  Hebrew  Moffuafe^ 
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roots  and  branches,  is  contained  in  the  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
aftent,  as  it  would  be  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  the  whole 
Qhreek  lan&^iia^e  would  be  comprised  in  a  selection,  of  equal 
>alk  with  the  jflebrew  Scriptures,  from  writers  of  difTerent  ages ; 
ihat  Hebrew  is  a  sister  Jialect  with  Clialdee,  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  ;  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
existing  confessedly  no  where  but  in  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  most  rationally  and  safely  illustrated  by  comparisoit 
vith  those  cognate  dialects,  especially  tlie  Arabic,  which  sub- 
lists  in  the  most  copious  form  ;  that  the  radicals  of  many  Hebrew 
words  exist  only  in  tlit«e  dialects  ;  that  this  mode  of  invcstiga- 
loo,  cor^bined  with  a  discriminating  use  of  the  Rabbinical  and 
be  idwhermeneutic  methods,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  surest  re* 
(lilts ;  and,  finally,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 


lest  specimens  that  we  know  of  this  mode  of  Scripture  study. 

Bishop  Horsley  appears  to  have  adopted,  to  a  considerable 
iztent,  the  principles  of  interpretation  which  belong  to  the 
econd  ot  these  classes ;  though  be  certainly  would  not  have 
«rried  them  to  the  utmost  length  of  their  partisans.  He  jr<3->* 
lefttedly  quotes  Mr  Hutchinson,  with  respectful  approbation  : 
Mt  in  philosophy  the  Bishop  was  no  Hutchinsonian. 

A  principal  feature  of  this  work  is  the  application  to  the 
Hbssiah  of  Psalms  and  parts  of  Psalms,  with  a  profusion 
rbich  would  alarm  the  generality  of  those  who  are  usually 
ailed  $,ober  expositors.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  offer  our  own 
pinion  on  this  interesting  point,  it  is  proper  to  hear  tlie  Bishop's 
talement  of  his  principle,  as  very  properly  extracted  by  tlie 
Sditorfrom  an  unpublished  Sermon  on  Psalm  H.  1. 

'  **  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  Psalms  are  commemorative  of  the 
'  mirtculous  interpositions  of  God  in  behalf  of  the  chosen  people ; 

for,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  fundamental  part  of  revealed 
'  religion.  Many  were  probably  composed  upon  the  occasion  of  re- 
'.-aaarkable  passages  in  David's  life,  his  dangers^  his  afflictions,  his 
'  deliverances.  But  of  those  which  relate  to  the  public  history  of 
'  the  natural  Israel,  there  are  few  in  which  the  fortunes  ot  the  raysti- 
'  cai  Israel,  the  Christian  Church,  are  not  adumbrated  ;  and  of  those 
'  which  allude  to  the  life  of  David,  there  are  none  m  which  the  Son 

of  David  is  not  the  principal  and  immediate  subject.     David's  com- 

Cots  against  his  enemies  are  Messiah's  complaints,  first,  of  the  un- 
evine  Jews,  then  of  the  heathen  persecutors,  and  the  apostate 
Action  m  later  ages.  David's  afflictions  are  the  Messiah's  suffer- 
<Jni.  David's  penitential  supplications  are  the  supplications  of 
BfeMiah  in  agony,  under  the  burden  of  the  imputed  guilt  of  man.' 
Devid's  songs  or  triumph  and  thanksgiving  are  Messiah's  songs  of 
Hjonmh  andthank^vin^,  for  his  victory  over  stn,  and  death,  and* 
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<<  hell.  In  a  word»  there  ia  not  a  pa|^  of  this  Book  of  Psalmii,  in 
'<  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  fina  his  Saviour,  if  he  readb  with  a 
*^  view  of  finding  him  ;  and  it  was  but  a  just  encomium  of  it  that  came 
*'  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  it  is  a  complete  tynr 
**  tern  of  divinity  for  the  use  and  edification  of  the  qommon  people  oT 
**  the  Christian  Church."  ' — pp.  x.  xi. 

*  '*  The  Psalms  appear  to  be  compositions  of  various  authors,  in 
*^  various  ages ;  some  much  more  antient  than  the  times  of  Kmg 
'*•  David,  some  of  a  much  later  age.  Of  many,  David  himself  was  un- 
'<  ddubtedly  tlie  Author;  and  that  those  of  his  composition  were  pro« 
^'  phetic,  we  have  David's  own  authority,  which  may  he  allowed  to  •ver- 
'*  power  a  host  of  modern  expositors.  For  thus,  King  David,  at  the 
<' close  of  his  life,  describes  himself  and  his  sacred  songs  :-—^  Davidy 
*^  *lhe  son  of  Jesse,  said,  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high, 
'*  *  the  anoint  e<l  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,. 
**  *  said,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  snake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my 
**  *  tongue.*  It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jehovah's  Spirit,  which 
'^  was  uttered  by  David  s  tongue.  But  it  should  seem  the  Spirit  of 
'*  Jehovah  would  not  be  wanting  to  enable  a  mere  man  to  make  com- 
<^  plaint  of  At/  own  enemies^  to  describe  his  own  sufferingsjtut  as  hefdt 
**  the7n,  and  his  own  escapes  just  as  they  happened^  But  tlie  Spirit  of 
**  Jehovah,  described  by  David's  utterance  what  was  known  to  that 
**  Spirit  only,  and  that  Spirit  only  could  describe.  So- that,  if  DbvU 
*^  be  allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of  his  own 
**  compositions,  it  was  nothing  in  his  own  life  but  somethinff  put  into 
**  his  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  the  misapplication  of  ths 
**  Psalms  to  the  literal  Oavid  has  done  more  mischief  t nan  the  misap- 
f  <  plication  of  any  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  among  those  woo 
'^  profess  the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion. 

<  «  A  very  great,  I  believe  the  far  greater  part  are  a  sort  of  Dramatic 
'<  Ode,  consisting  of  dialogues  between  persons  sustaining  certain 
**  characters.  In  these  Dialoguc<psalms  the  persons  are  ^equently 
'*  the  Psalmist  himself,  or  the  chorus  of  Priests  and  I^evitea,  ortM 
**  leader  of  the  Levitical  band,  opening  the  ode  with  a  proem  dedara- 
*^  tive  of  the  subject,  and  very  oOsen  closing  the  whole  with  a  aolenm 
f*  admonition  drawn  from  what  the  other  persons  say.  The  olber 
*'  persons  are  Jehovah,  sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  as  another  of 
**  the  three  Persons;  Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes  before, 
f<  sometimes  aften,  his  resurrection;  the  human  aoul  of  Christ  at 
'*  distinguished  from  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  incarnate 
**  state,  is  personated  sometimes  as  a  Priest,  sometimes  as  a  King, 
**  sometimes  as  a  Conqueror;  and  in  those  Psalms,  in  which  he  iaintfO- 
*<  duced  as  a  Conqueror,  the  resemblance  is  very  remarkable  be* 
*^  tween  this  Conqueror  in  the  bodk  of  Psalms  and  the  Warrior  on  tht 
*^  white  horse  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  who  goes  forth  with  a 
**  crown  on  his  head*  and  a  bow.  in  hia.hand,  conquering  and  to  cob* 
"  quer.  And  the  conquest  in  the  Psalms  is  followed,  like  the  oaB* 
**  quest  in  the  Revelations,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Conqueror.  Thaat 
**  are  circumstances  of  similitude  which,  to  any  one  versed  in'  ibt 
**  prophetic  style^  prove  beyond  a  doubt- that  the  AfyBticalGdO^oiA 
^<  IS.  the  same  personage  in  both. 

' "  It  is  not  a  bad  general  notion  of  the  book  of  Psahn^^  fhidi  i| 
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^en  bjF  a^  eonstden^e  though  aegleoted  critic;  it  is  a  nbtiofl 

'  whieh,  if  kept  in  view,  would  conooce  much  to  the  right  ucdeN 

•tanding'of  theoi,  that  the  whole  coliecdon  forms  a  sort  of  Heroio 

Tsagjedy.    The  redemption  of  maa,  and  the  destruction  of  Satan  k 

^he  plot     The  persons  of  the  drama  are  tlie  Peffsons  of  t^  God- 

keaa, — Christ  united  to  one  of  themy-^Satan,  Judas,  the  apostato^ 

Jewiy  the  heathen  persei^utors,  the  apostates  of  latter  time^  ^*«thtf 

*  alltndiints^   belierers,   unbelieiFers,  angels ;— >-the    scenes,  heaven, 

'  earthy  hell  ;*— the  time  of  the  action^  from  the  fall  to  the  final  over- 

'throw  of  the  apostate  faction,   and  the  general  judgment.'" — 

»p*  siiii-— xviii. 

Thu»,  the  learned  Prelate,  in  his  usual  peremptory  style, 
ifflrms'  the  very  extensive  reference  of  tlie  Psalnis  to  the  Re- 
i>nM£K  of  mankind.  So  far  as  we  can  collect  his  reasons  froo^ 
[u9>itnplications,  and  the  grounds  of  his  assertions  from  his  aa- 
seRtious.theoiseivcs,  we  venture  to  state  them  tlms : — 

It  seems  to  be  assumed,  that  the  Psalms  prophetic  of  the 
SieBsiali  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  those  composed  hy 
Dawd.     Then  it  is  argued — 

Ir.  That  the  complaints,  supplicatione,  thanksgi'vittgs,  and 
dminciatkuiB,  of  which  those  Psalnis  consist,  have  but  a  faint 
vmi  inoomplete  relation  to  any  facts  in  I>avid's  life,  butiiaVea 
ctonr  and  perfect  accomplishment  in  the  life,.  snfTerings,  and  ex* 
ahlttion  oP  Christ 

9.  David  was  an  inspired  prophet.  But  it  could  not  need 
inspiration  to  enable  him  to  describe  his  own  sufferings  and  deli- 
▼trances.  Therefore  such  descriptions  could  never  have  be«i 
intended  for  any  thing  in  his  own  lifq,  but  tlieir  ^^  true  subject 
^  was — something,  put  into  his  mind  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God.'  " 

3.  Many  of  the  descriptions,  especially  those  of  conquest 
and  triumph,  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  symbolical 
descriptions  of  the  glorified  Saviour  in  the  book  of  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John* 

The  following  general  remarks  will  be  acknowledged  to  be, 
at  least,  curious^. 

*  The  supplicatory  Psalmsmay  be  generally  divided  into  two  classes 
accofdioe  to  the  prayer ;  which  in  some  regards  the  public,  and  in 
Others,  rae  individual.  In  those  of  the  latter  class,  which  is  the  most 
nomerous,  the  supplicant  is  always  in  distress.  His  distress  arises 
fUefty  from  the  persecution  of  his  enemies.  His  enemies  are  always 
fbe  enemies  of  God  and  goodness.  Their  enmity  to  the  supplicant  is 
junpiroyoked.  If  it  has  any  cause,  it  is  only  that  he  is  the  faithful  ser- 
vaot- of  Jehovah,  whose  worship  thev  oppose.  Tliey  are  numeroii^^^,. 
and'powcrtul,.  and  use  all  means^  botn  of  force  and  stratagem,  for  the. 
aiqiflicant's  destruction  ^  an  object  in  the  pursuit  of  which  theV;  9xb 
liUMMantiv  employed.  The  supplicant  is  alone,  without^  fmends, 
poor»  and  destitute  of  all  support  but  Gbd^s  providential  protection. 
Whtetbaipnaat  inequality  batween  the  gnpplicant  and  hit  enemieris 
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cDHiideredy  with  respect  to  their  difterent  rank  and  •  fortunes  in  t&e 
worldy  it  seems  strange  that  one  so  inconsiderable  as  he  is  described 
to  bOy  should  at  all  attract  the  notice  of  persons  so  greatly  his  supe* 
riors;  or  that»  having  once  incurred  their  displeasure,  he  should  not 
be  immediately  cut  off.  But,  although  their  malice  is  perpetually  at 
work,  their  point  is  never  carried.  They  keep  him  indeed  in  per- 
petual alarm  and  vexation,  but  they  seem  never  to  advance  a  single 
step  nearer  to  the  end  of  their  wishes,  viz.  his  destruction.  The  sup* 
pliant,  on  the  other  hand,  often  miraculously  relieved,  is  yet  never 
out  of  danger^  though  he  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  a  period  of 
final  deliverance,  if  at  any  time  he  is  under  apprehension  of  deaths 
it  is  by  the  visitation  of  God  in  sickness.  And  at  those  seasons,  the 
persecution  of  his  enemies  always  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
affliction.  They  exult  in  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution ;  upbraid 
him  AS  deserted  by  his  God ;  and,  in  the  end,  feel  the  highest  disap-  . 
pointment  and  vexation  at  his  recovery. 

<  From  these  circumstances,  which  in  the  aggregate  will  not  aj^y 
t*  any  character  in  the  Jewish  history,  there  is  good  reason  to  oon<r 
elude  that  the  suppliant  is  a  mystical  personage ;  sometimes  the  Mes^ 
siah,  sometimes  the  Church,  sometimes  an  individual  of  the  faitbflik 
The  enemies,  too,  are  mystical ; — the  devil,  and  the  evil  spirits  bis 
confederates,  and  atheists  and  idolaters  considered  as  associated  with 
the  rebellious  angels.  The  sickness,  too,  is  mystical:  when  the 
Messiah  himself  is  the  sick  person^  the  sickness  is  his  humiliatioby  and 
the  wrath  which  he  endured  for  the  sins  of  men :  when  the  church  is 
personated,  her  sickness  is  the  frailty  of  her  members.  But  in  aome 
JPbalms  the  tick  suppliant  is  the  believer's  soul,  labouring  under  9 
sense  of  its  infirmities,  and  anxiously  expecting  the  pi*omised  redemp- 
tion ;  the  sickness  is  tbe  depravity  and  oisorder  occasioned  by  the  Ml 
of  man.*— JVo^«  on  Psalm  VI. 

What  degree  of  satisfactory  evidence  there  is  in  these  obser- 
vations, we  take  not  upon  us  to  determine  :  but  we  fear  that  tbey 
are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  weight  laid  upon  theu). 
We  propose  our  difficulties  in  the  form  of  doubts. 

1.  Does  not  this  hypothesis  require  such  a  plastic  use  of  words 
as,  if  once  admitted,  would  nulhfy  all  the  certainty  of  language? 
For  example,  the  XXVth  Psalm  is  applied  to  Christ. 

*  In  the  first  twelve  verses,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  (or,  in  the  Hut* 
chinsoniun  phrase,  the  humanity  of  Christ,)  prays  to  the  Trinity.  In  ' 
the  first  three,  to  the  Word  to  which  the  humanity  was  united,  for 
support.  In  the  fourth  and  fiflh  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  instruct  and 
guide  him.  In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  to  God  the  Father,  to 
spare  him.  Th^  imputed  guilt  of  man,  in  verse  seventh,  bespeaks  of 
as  his  own,  because  it  was  imputed  to  him.  But  what,  it  may  be  askedf 

and  disooediences  of  Messiah's  youth,  which  he 


the  trespasses 
requests  may  not  be  remembered  I   I  agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that 
thlB  sins  of  n^; :  may  be  the  sins,  juniorum,  of  his  younger  brethren^ 
j.  e.  of  Christians.*— Vol.  I.  pp.  ^09. 

fi  more  lamentable  display  of  criticism  travestied  it  has  sel* 
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dom  been  our  lot  to  light  upon.    What  can  be  more  orbitntry 
than  the  imagined  changes  in  the  reference  of  the  prayei^  ?  WhaV 
more  a  Tiolatiou  of  the  faith  of  language  than  the  quiU>ling  ^nd. 
torturing  of  the  plain  words  ;  '^  Remember  vnoi  the  sins  of  my> 
^'  youth,  nor  my  transgressions  ;— pardon  mine  iniquity  for  it  is 
"jgreat; — forgive  ail  my  sins?"*     The  word  cited  never^  iu 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  signifies  youth  in  the  concrete,  or  any 
thing  but  the  period  of  youth,  literally  or  metaphorically. 

II.  Would  such  interpretations  ever  convince  an  infidel,  a 
Jew,  or  a  Socinian  ?  Are  they  not  calculated  to  bring  into  con^ 
tempt  and  derisipu  the  argument  from  propheqy,  and  the  most 
profound  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 

III.  Are  not  the  features  of  description,  alleged  to  be  i/top- 
plicable  to  David  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  writers  of  the 
Hebrew  lyre,  stated  too  strongly  and  too  generally  ?  An  exa- 
mination of  each  instance  would,  we  think,  greatly  reduce  them. 

IV.  Is  it  not  an  error,  to  assume  that  the  Psalms  pro])lietic 
of  the  Messiah,  were  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  composed  by 
David  ^  The  Clld  is  a  striking  exception,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  captivity  ;  and  the  XLVth  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  composition  of  David. 

There  are,  in  our  humble  opinion,  but  two  bases  on  which  cs^n 
be  built  a  safe  and  solid  application  of  Old  Testament  passages 
to  the  Messiah.  These  are,  firsts  the  clear  au thoritv  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  second,  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  any 
passage  in  question,  in  their  p/ajn,  natural^  untortured  sense, 
and  in  the  evident  scope  of  their  connexion,  apply  to  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  such  applici^tion,  unless 
by  a  violence  of  interpretation,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  fair 
and  grammatical  construction  of  language.  An  attempt  to  build 
on  other  foundations  than  these,  we  cannot  but  apprehend 
would  be  weakening  the  evidence  of  tnith,  and  giving  large  ad-^ 
vantages  to  error  ou  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

As  the  roost  compendious  way  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
manner  and  general  merits  of  the  Translation,  we  shall  tran- 
scribe a  few  passages  ;  and  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  following 
them  with  versions  of  onr  own,  in  which  we  have  endcavimred 
closely  to  express  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  which,  we  as- 
sure our  readers,  were  made  and  written  as  here  presented  before 

^  We  quote  from  the  common  version,  as  being  strictly  literal  to 
the  words,  and  exact  to  the  sense.  But  the  Bishop's  own  version  is 
not  at  all  the  more  fa\ourabIe  to  his  interpretation  :  *^  The  trespaf«e%f|^«r 
**  my  youth,  and  my  disobediences,  remember  not ;— Pardon  thou  ray. 
*•  iniquity,  because  of  thy  goodness,  O  Jehovah:  truly  that  [wV,  thy 
**  goodness]]  is^great ; — pardon  all  my  trespasses/' — By  the  way,  we 
cannot  but  rtmark  on  the  unwarrantable  liberties, ,  both  in  translation 
mad  Ui  tfiui8)^trdn,  taken  with  verse  11. 
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W«  MkA  \b%%tA  a  llie  Bishop's.  Oar  apology  for  tliig  ihode  oi 
piMceedfaig  is  itd  faii^n^l^,  find  Its  coDTeying  our  Tiews  ntbre 
okilrly  fttvd  corici^ely  ih'an  could  be  done  by  itlere  annOtftticm^ 
Aftd  ciivamtikis.  Those  of  bur  readers  who  siudy  Hebrew,  t^ilf 
Uy  beford  ibera  the  original,  and  we  reooomrena  to  6thers  to 
fbrm  the  comparison  with  the  Authorised  E^nglish  Teftfion,  or 

yrith  any  others  which  they  may  have  at  band. 

••  

Psalm  II. — Bwhop  Horsley*s  Tran$lati(m. 

<  Part  I. — Psalmist. 

1.  To  what  purpose  do  the  heathen  confederate. 
And  the  nations  meditate  a  vain  thing  ? 

2.  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves  in  array* 
And  the  statesmen  sit  in  council  together, 
Against  Jehovah,  and  against  his  Anointed  One* 

3.  **  Let  us  break  off  their  fetters, 
'*  And  cast  away  from  us  their  twisted  cords.'' 

4.  He  that  sitteth  m  heaven  shall  laugb. 
The  Lord  shall  make  scorn  at  them. 

5.  Then  shall  he  speak  against  them  in'  his  wrath, ' 
And  in-his-burning-anger  he  shall  strike-them-with-disQi^y  ;. 

6»  Yet  will  I  anoint  my  Kirig 
Upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.' 

*  Par*  H.-tMessiah. 

7.  i  will  publish  the  decree  of  God ;  Jehovah  sieiith  unto  me. 
My  Son  art  ThoU ;  I,  thife  dky,  have  begotl'eh  thee. 

8.  Demand  of  nie  ;  .for  I  appoiqt  the  Heathen  thine  inheritance^ 
And  the  extreniiiies  of  the  Earth  tbj-fast- possession. 

9«  Thou  shalt  rule  them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron. 

Thou  sholt  break  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.' 

'  Part  IIL— Psalmist. 
20.  Now,  therefore,  O  ye  kings,  grow  wise, 
Be  taught,  O  ye  juoges  of  die  earth. 

IL  S^rve  the  Jehovah 

With  fear,  and  rejoice  with  diffidence. 

f  12.  Kiss  the  Son 

Lest  he  be  ansry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way ; 
For,  within  a  little  shafi  his  wrath  blaze  forth>«' 
Blessed  is  every  one  who  taketh  shelter  under  Htm;^ 

Ttle  lleviEWEB^s  TranslatioHf 

h  AVhy  rage  the  nations'? 

Am  the  peoples  contrive  vanity  i 

%  Tti^  kings  of  thc^e^  have  set  up  th^milMvdt; 
Aiid*  the  princeir  sire  firmly  fixed  tb^^^her, 
/fgWst'JkucfViifv;  90ti^\WM^)i^lJin. 
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3.  *^  Let  U8  I)urst  their  bai^ds, 

«*  And  cast  from  us  their  cords.*' 

» 

4.  Sitting  in  the  heayens,  he  will  laugh, 
The  Lord  will  hold  them  in  derision. 

5>  Then  he  will  rebuke  them  in  his  wrath ; 

Andy  in  his  burning  anger,  he  will  alarm  tl^em. 

6*  Bi^t  Ii  I  have  anointed  my  King, 

Upon  Zion»  the  ifiountain  of  my  sanctuary. 

7.  I  ^\]\  declare  the  decree: 
Jehovah  hath  said  to  nqe, 

'«  My  Son  art  thoii ; 

**  I  this  day  have  t^egotten  thee. 

8.  **  Asl^  fro^  me,  ^^  I  lyUl  give  the  n^iop9»  tbioe  vdieritanee ; 
^<  And  thy  posses^ipq^  th^  li^tterfqost  b^iupdci  of  Uie  earth. 

9.  **  Thou  shaft  hre^  them  with  an  iron  sceptre: 

*'  As  the  vessels  of  a  potter,  thou  shalt  dash  them.*' 

10.  Now,  therefore,  ye  kipgs,  have  ui\dexst^ndiii^ ; 
Be  corrected,  ye  Jud^^s  of  the  eai^th. 

1 1 .  Serve  J.ehovah  with  reverence, 
And  rejoice  with  trembling. 

12.  Do  homage  %o  tKo  Son,  le^t  he  be  9ip&^f 
And  ye  parish  on  the  roa^. 

When  his  wrath  is  even  for  ^pf^i^nt  kin4V4.1 
Blessed  are  all  who  trust;  in  t^m  I 

Psalm  XVI. — 8 — 11.   £t«iop  Hosslet^s  Tratislatjion, 

<  8.  I  have  set  Jehovah  always  befor^  ipe; 

Because  k*e  is  at  my  right  band  I  sfiail  not  slip* 

*  9.  Ther^r^  njy  iLeai:!}  iij  glad,  i^J  tojaguf^i^lipipellli; 
My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  security. 

10.  Fojc  thou  wilt  not  relin^ijush  my  so>il  to  hell^ 

Thpu  wilt  not  suffer  thm.e  HpLX  Oirs.  to  si^  coi^rup^pn* 

1  ] .  Thfu  fi;il^  sb^w  me  thje  path  of  immQrt^Ut)^ ; 
fitness  of  joy.  ia  thy  preQen.ce ; 
Pleasures  at  thy  right  bap4  ^9^  evj^rmor^' 

The  Reviewer's  Translation. 

8.  I  l)ay^8et^Jehovabbeforem0  continually;^ 

Since  [he  is  j  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be  mq^^. 

9.  Therefore  my  heart  rejoic^th,  aud  my  glory  exulteth ; 
Even  my  flesh  shfdl  cepo^  in  cpnfidende. 

10.  For  thou  wilt  ifot  leave  my  life  in  the  grave ; 

Thou  wilt  not  give  thy  Ibly  One  to,  see  corruption. 

1  ]  •  Thou  wilt  m^e  me.  to  know  th^  path  of  life, 
Fuln^,qf  jpy^  in  thy  prince;, 
Delighta  at  thy  right  nand  for  evec« 
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*  7.  He  shall  drink  of  the  breok  beside  the  way^ 
Therefore  shall  he  Mh  high  his  bead.' 

The  Reviewer's  Trcmslation* 

1.  Jehovah  said  to  ray  I»ord,  *^  Sit  thou  at  my  right  bantf, 
*'  Until  I  make  thme  enemies  thy  ibotstooL" 

2.  Jehovah  out  of  Zion  shall  send  the  sceptre  of  thy  strengtfa : 
Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies. 

S.  Thy  people  [shall  present]  voluntary  ofierings,  in  the  day  of 
thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of  holiness : 
From  toe  womb  of  the  mornings  thine  shall  be  the  dew  of  thy 
youth. 

4.  Jehovah  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  <<  Thou  art  a  Priest 

<*  for  ever, 
«  After  the  constitution  of  Melchisedek.** 

5.  Tlie  Lord  is  on  thy  right  hand : 

He  smiteth  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath  ; 

6.  He  will  execute  judgement  on  the  nations,  fillhg  them  wilii 

the  bodies  of  the  slain  ; 
He  smiteth  the  chieftain  over  a  great  country; 

7*  He  will  drink  of  the  stream  by  the  path, 

And  will  therefore  [triumphantly]  lift  up  hii  head. 

In  verse  5.  the  Bishop  inserts  '•  O  Jehovahj^  from  conjectures 
But  we  see  no  want  of  any  emendation,  still  less  of  so  bold  t 
one.  The  clause  is  obviously  an  address  to  Jehovah,  vrho  had 
placed  the  Lord  [Adonai]  at  his  right  hand,  v.  1.  and  does  not 
require  any  vocative  to  mark  the  transition  from  the  third  to  th« 
second  person. 

The  title  ought  to  have  intimated  that  aU  the  Psalms  are  not 
Included.  Of  the  hundred  and  fifty,  translations  are  gixei^  of 
only  seventy-four,  though  of  the  rest  some  notice  is  taken  in  tbi 
notes. 

After  having  furnished  our  readers  so  amply  with  the  m^aif 
of  Judging  for  themselves,  it  is  of  little  importance  for  us  to  ii' 


terpose  our  own  opinion.  We  acknowledge  that  we  h*ve  I 
disappointed  :  but  perhaps  our  expectations  bad  bee;ii.tAO  biMj 
excited.  The  work,  considered  generally,  though  affimiMto 
have  beeq  left  ready  Cor  puhlicatbn  by  the  deceased  prelali^ 
seems  to  carry  marks  of  haste  and  rashness,  aa  well  as  of  a 
subserviency  to  hypothesis.  Its  effect,  we  apprdiend^  will  Mt 
be  to  raise  the  Bishop's  character  as  a  critic.  But  vre  «6  giad, 
upon  the  whole,  (Jiat  it  is  pUbKsbed.  In  judicious  hwdM  it  naj 
be  turned  to  usefiil  purposes ;  but  it  vrill  not  be  a  safiiguiieitf 
the  unlearned. 

Justice  obliges  us  to  e^presq  strong  disapprobation  rt  the  «- 
tortioBate  price  put  upon  ttiese  two  thiii  and  iriMjr  ffnt/nk 
volumes.    ^       ^       ^ 
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BT.  Ill,  The  WTiite  Doe  of  ByUtone ;  or  the  F<de aftlie  Norlonfi^ 
a  Poem.  By  William  Wordsworth.  4tp.  pp.  162.  Price  1/.  1*. 
London.     Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

T  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  resulting  from  the  malignant 
abuse  or  the  incompetent  discbarge  of  the  office  of  the  crilic, 
lit  it  has  a  tendency  to  render  a  man  of  superior  genius  unduly 
id  proudly  inattentive  to  the  sugs^estions  of  his  contempo- 
ries.  He  is  led  to  repay  himself  for  the  injustice  with  whic^ii 
\  may  have  been  assailed,  by  investing  himself  with  the  sullen, 
dependent  feeling  of  conscious  merit. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  must  feel  that  liis  character  as  a  poet,  has 
)t  been  justly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries;  and  this 
elinc^,  though  operating  in  an  amiable  and  ingenuous  mind, 
IS  betra\ed  him  intotlie  language  of  arrogant  egotism.  He  is 
Niscious  that  he  has  been  estimated  by  his  faults  rather  than 
f  bis  excellencies,  the  former  only  being  on  a  level  with  the 
lads  of  his  critics  :  for,  in  respect  of  the  latter,  he  soars  far 
K>ve  them.  His  poems  have  been  tried  by  the  eye  and  hy  the 
tr,  for  these,  his  critics  could  exercise  with  nicety ;  while  with  the 
AStic  spirit  that  breathed  in  his  numbers,  they  could  hold  no 
m verse,  for  the  only  converse  to  be  held  with  a  poef  s  mind, 
that  of  sympathy.  The  feelings  of  the  reader  must  be  strung 
^  A  INtch  in  unison  with  those  of  the  poet  himself,  or  they  will 
4  Tibrete  ID  reply. 

TIhU  all  persons  who  have  a  capacity  for  the  pleasures  and 
QOiioBsof  poetry,  should deriveequal  gratification  from  the  same 
tss  of  eom})08itions,  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  neither 
Arable  nor  possible.  Even  among  persons  of  real  sensibility, 
e  natural  strength  of  imagination,  the  relative  degree  in  which 
le  'faculties  of  the  mind  have  received  cultivation,  as  well  as 
e  moral  habits  of  the  individual,  will  very  considerably  modify 
lO  power  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  There  are  few  minds  ia 
Woii  the  love  of  poetry  does  not  form  a  sort  of  intellectual 
Iitii0ot4  an  instinct  often  blind  and  indiscriminating,  yet  having 
itfiBiioe  to  something  nobler  than  the  wants  of  the  physical 
siKgy  and  valuadble  as  connected  with  a  peculiar  degree  of 
9sni  sensibility,  incident  to  the  first  development  of  the 
iilginatioD  and  of  the  passions.  The  poetry  which  aims  at 
ifilliirity;,  must  be  adapted  to  that  numerous  class  of  readers,  in 
1^^  tills  iQstiBctive  feeling  exists,  but  who  have  stopped  short 
•  %.  f^jT  loipr  degiree  of  mental  cultivation,  or  whose  imagination 
If  .beep*  neglected,  amid  tlie  pursuits  of  after  life.  The 
idle  idea  which  their  infantile  fancy  first  pictured,  the  broad 
atwef  of  romance,  and  the  common  objects  of  passion,  will 
[  f)ie  most  likely  io  interest  persons  of  this  description ;  for 
letry  wiQ  engage  them  chiefiy  by  carrying  them  back  to  tha 
Vol.  V.  N.S.  D 
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ago  of  poetry,  when  ideal  objects  were  more  nearly  balaueoJ 
with  the  realities  of  life.  In  their  amusements,  both  mdividuals 
and  nations  long  retain  tlie  feelings  and  characteristics  of  their 
childhood.  They  arc  tlie  last  traces  of  the  correspondent 
periods  of  intellectual  progress  th  -t  disa])pear.  In  maturer 
life  poetry  is  considered  as  an  amusement,  because  it  originated 
und  expired,  as  a  passion,  in  the  season  of  amusement,  and  its 
higher  purpose  >vas  never  regarded. 

We  sliall  perhaps  make  ourselves  more  clearly  understood, 
by  adverting  to  the  success  of  Walter  Scott's  first  production, 
as  an  illustration  of  these  remarks.  Throughout  liis  poemv, 
there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  sentiment  expressed,  or  a  feeling 
described,  which  the  humblest  intellect  would  find  it  difficult 
to  understand,  or  the  most  common  character  fail  to  realiu. 
lie  has  not  scrupled  to  employ  all  the  common -place  of  poetry 
which  first  captivated  our  imagination,  and  so  far  as  amusement 
is  concerned,  he  has  completely  succeeded.  In  the  vividness 
Avhicli  his  descriptions  seem  to  ini])art  to  the  faded  colours  of 
romance,  in  the  feeling  of  novelty  whidi  he  awakens  by  die 
most  familiar  images,  and  in  the  sprightliness  and  grace  with 
which  he  tells  the  ofl-told  tale,  we  recognise  the  hand  of  BO 
ordinary  poet ;  although  the  materials  of  his  composition  are 
all  ordinary.  His  ^^  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreF'  is  the  happiest 
of  his  productions,  and  bears  roost  evidently  the  glow  of  UMne 
feelings  which  the  author  brought  warm  from  the  study  of  the^ 
reliques  of  ancient  minstrelsy.  In  imitating  these,  he  teeBicil 
to  have  unconsciously  transferred  to  himself  Uie  feeKngB  of  the 
ideal  harper,  while  he  transformed  us  into  the  children  who 
listened  to  him.  His  subsequent  poems  have  pleased  as  isi- 
tatious  of  his  first,  but  the  same  strain  frequently  repealed, 
palls  at  length  upon  the  ear.  Those  who  have  but  little  taste 
for  poetry,  begin  to  be  tired  even  of  Mr.  Scott's,  and  Ihoie 
who  have  taste,  begin  to  ask  for  something  better. 

Poetry,  to  be  extensively  pf)pular,  must,  we  have  ventured  to 
uffirm,  possess  a  universality  of  character.  It  is  certain,  kowew, 
that  this  sort  of  poetry  cannot  be  of  a  tery  high  order ;  and  if 
there  be  no  higher  kind,  the  art  must  be  considered  as  aflurdhf 
little  that  is  adapted  to  minds  of  superior  intelli^nce.  Ae- 
cordingly,  this  is  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  regarded  hj 
many  ]>ersons,  who  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  objeeto 
for  which  it  is  chiefly  to  be  value<l.  As  we  ascend  b^g|bff 
in  the  scale  of  intellectual  cultivation,  not  only  the  elite  M 
which  the  poet's  popularity  depends,  is  diminished  iii  p^^lt 
numbers,  but  the  varieties  of  character  and  habit  wbioh  theb 
become  increasingly  prominent,  render  it  more  difficnlt  for  ai 
author  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  feelings  of  eadi  bl- 
dividual.     Even  if  the  preeminent  character  of  his  geniii% 
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tocrether  vrith  the  nature  of  his  sabjeef^  in  some  rare  instuiee^ 
succeed  in    concih'atin^  the  sympathy  or  the  homaf^e  of  all 
intelli^nt  minds,  it  Tfili  be  found  that  the  pleasure  derived  by 
various  individuals  from  the  same  production,  relates  to  dif- 
ferent qualities,  proceeds  from  different  causes,  and  is  obtained 
by  a  diiierent  effort  of  the  mind.    In  some,  it  will  be  a.  spon- 
taneous act  of  sympathy  giving  birth  to  pleasurable  emotion  ; 
ill  others,  the  pleasure  will  be  consequent  upon  the  operation  of 
the  judgement,  and  of  a  more  artificial  nature.     To  whom  will 
the  perusal  of  Paradise  Lost  be  a  study  and  a  task,  whicii 
the  reader  forgets  to  repeat  ?     Not  to  the  man  of  cultivated 
fancy  and  poetical  feeling  ;  who,  in  his  amusements,  preserves 
the   dignity   of  a  thoughtful  being.     On   the  other  hand,  by 
what  proportion  of  his  readers  can  Milton  be  really  understood  ? 
Not,  surely,  by  the  thousands  in   successive  generations,  wlio 
lay  out  their  first  pocket-money  on  a  half-crown  edition  of 
Pftradise  Lost,  awed  and  captivated  by  the  religious  nature  of 
the  Subject ;   and  receiving  as  almost   authentic,   the  history 
the  poet  gives  of  our  first  parents.     Yet,  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  pleasure,  perhaps  a   degree  more   powerful  than  that  of 
vrhicli  the  critic  partakes,  and  it  is  a  salutary  pleasure  too, 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  our  great  poet's 
grentest  work,  even  by  those  who  very  imperfectly  understand 
it.    This  pleasure,  since  it  springs  from  the  imagination,  must 
ber  called  a  poetical  pleasure,  although  poetry  is  rather  the 
exciting  occasion  of  it,  than  its  proper  souroe.  Words  imperfectly 
uirderstood,  are  often  found  to  convey  an  indefinite  meaning, 
quite  as  impressive  as  their  simple  import ;  and,  in  this  way, 
a  subject  above  the  conceptions  of  the  reader,  will  often  fnrnisit 
hints  which  the  mind  follows  out  into  an  episode  framed  of  its      -> 
own  associations.    But,  it  is  not  by  minds  of  this  description, 
nor  by  hundreds  of  his  readers,  nor  by  thousands  of  his  ad« 
mirers,  still  less  by  the  bulk  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Scott,  or 
by  th«  rldiculers  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  Milton  can  be  un- 
do'stood  or  appreciated. 

Poetry  consists  of  the  external  forms  which  the  noblest 
tfaoaghts  and  feelings  of  our  nature  have  adopted  as  their  ap- 
propriate expression.  The  materials  upon  which  the  imagi- 
nation works,  are  composed  of  earthly  elements,  but  its  model 
faitheid^!  prototype  of  a  fairer  creation  existing' within  the 
mind  of  the  poet ;  a  day  dream  of  perfection  cherished  in  thci 
hope  of  realising  the  vision.  The  cultivation  of  the  imagination^ 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  developfnent  of  the 
other,  fciculties,  must  be  deemed  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  i4 
productive  of  a  correspondent  increase  of  sensibility,  and  19 
emdnciVe  to  the  exercise  of  the  purest  affections.  By  causing 
tte  ptst  atad  the  future  to  preponderate  over  the  present^  i« 
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exalts  man,  accoHine^  to  Dr.  Johnson's  fine  oKserratioD,  in  the 
scale  of  iiitellecti'jl  being.  Its  natural  effect,  however,  will  be 
to  produce  a  degret»  of  ahstracteilness  from  obj(H;ts  of  customary 
interest,  to  introduce  a  loiuhiess  for  speculation,  and,  in  certain 
situations,  to  ^ve  a  peculiarity  to  the  mental  ch:iructer.  Xow, 
poetry,  more  than  any  other  production  of  the  intellect,  is  the 
expression  of  character,  having  been  invented  lor  the  purt>ose 
of  communicating  and  transmitting  those  scniiinents  and  feeiings 
vrhich  constitute  character;  sentiments  and  feeliuiii^  comaion 
indeed  to  all,  hut  the  consciousness  of  which  is  coutined  to 
those  who  have  made  the  phenomena  of  their  own  minds  the 
subject  of  habitual  attention.  The  objects  with  which  these 
feelings  become  in  some  respects  arbitrarily  associated,  will  be 
determined  by  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  individual ;  and  if 
these  have  abstracted  him  from  the.  ordinary  pursuits  of  life, 
the  objects  of  his  sensibility  or  taste,  will  l>e  probably  peculiar; 
and  his  character,  which  can  be  understood  only  by  sympathy, — 
influencing  the  character  of  his  productions,  will  rend^  them 
unintelligible,  and  consequently  uninteresting  to  the  feelings  of 
common  readers. 

The  class  of  j>oets  generally  termed  the  metaphysical,  were 
doubtless  men  of  strong  imagination  and  of  real  poetical  feeling; 
but  their  habitst  led  them  to  associate  the  indefinite  ideas  wUcb are 
connected  with  the  deepest  emotions,  with  mere  intellectual  ab- 
stractions, thus  substituting  a  sort  of  hieroglyphic  language,  in- 
stead of  the  vocal  and  living  expression  of  the  passions.  The 
forms  in  whicli  they  imbodied  their  tancies,  were  artificial;  but 
there  is  no  question  that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  a  peculiar 
sensibility,  tenderness,  and  refinement,  were  the  sources  of  pro- 
ductions the  most  foreign  to  the  sympathy  of  common  reaoers. 
We  can  easily  believe  that  an  astronomical  problem,  tboof^ 
far  enough  from  being  itself  a  poetical  production,  oiay,  bj 
suggesting  a  train  of  sublime  associations,  become  iovcMted 
with  a  mysterious  power  of  affecting  the  feelings  in '  a  wtj 
strictly  analogous  to  poetry.  In  like  manner,  pure  metapbj- 
sical  abstractions  may  take  the  place  of  the  common  objeoCs  of 
human  sympathy,  in  •  the  minds  of  individuals  who  are  more 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  their  own  speculations^  than  of 
tlie  impressions  received  through  their  external  senses. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  exhibits  the  singular  combination  of  the 
metaphysical  poet,  and  tlie  enthusiastic  lover  and  mmute  ob- 
server of  external  nature.  He  has  a  mind  which  grasps  the 
whole  compass  of  poetry ;  and  where  he  comes  in  contact  with 
the  ordinary  sympathies  of  human  nature,  no  living  poet  leaves 
so  strongly  the  impression  of  a  master  genius  :  at  times,  how- 
ever, he  retires  into  a  region  distant  from  all  intellectuid  inter- 
course, and  becomes  shrouded  in  impervious  mystioism.    Re* 
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condite  -and  obscure  as  his  meanings  often  are,  and  perverse 
as  his  choice  of  objects  and  expressions  may  appear,  he  is 
never  justly  charjn^eable  with  want  of  meaning^.  What  subject 
or  what  stylo  soever  he  selects,  he  seems  always  more  than 
equal  to  his  task,  while  those  of  his  fauUs  which  most  nearly 
resemble  failure,  are  evidently  the  result  of  design.  His  de- 
scent is  as  deliberate  as  his  highest  flight  is  easy :  in  both  he. 
discovers  eccentricity,  but  eccentricity  without  weakness. 

Faults,  however,  suoh  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  chooses  to  commit, 
are  not  easily  overlooked  by  tlie  intolerance  of  taste.  His  bold 
and  determined  non-conformity  to  the  creeds  and  rules  of 
established  usages,  marks  him  out  as  a  poetical  schit^matic. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  contend,  even  in  the  world  of  taste, 
for  an  enlarged  toleration.  If  a  poet  like  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
chooses  to  narrow  out  for  himself  a  path  on  the  confines  of 
mysticism,  inaccessible  to  common  minds,  there  let  him  play 
the  Solitary  :  transformed  into  an  insect,  let  him  fondle  flowers, 
and,  like  Ariel,  lie  sheltered  in  a  cowslip's  bell,  or  '  under  the 
'  bloNSom  that  hangs  on  the  bough'  : — then,  half  resuming  hu- 
manity, let  him  delight  to  indue  the  nobler  life  of  animal  con- 
aciousiiess  with  reflex  intelligence,  and  realize  the  fables  of 
the  Pythagorean ;  the  same  propensity  which  led  the  grosser 
iBianriuations  of  the  old  heathens  to  carry  their  uninformed 
sympathy  with  inferior  and. even  inanimate  nature,  into  idolatry. 
Through  all  these  changes  we  ipay  recognise  the  poet's  power, 
but  we  cannot  accompany  him  ;  and  we  would  gladly,  when  the 
Proteus  again  becomes  man,  fix  him  in  that  shape  for  ever. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  will  generally,  perhaps  always,  be  found, 
that  a  writer's  peculiarities  are  his  faults  :  in  their  excellencies 
men  resemble  each  otlier.  The  latter  ^^e  uniform  though 
Tarious,  like  all  the  productions  of  nature ;  for  they  spring  from 
natural  endowment ;  the  former  result  from  the  eccentricity  of 
growth,  and  originate  in  the  character.  From  a  character  with  ' 
which  ordinary  persons  cannot  sympathize,  of  the  inner  springs 
of  which  they  can  know  little — and  such  a  character,  judging 
from  his  productions,  we  must  conceive  Mr.  Wordsworth's  to 
be— we  may  naturally  expe.ct.a  degree  of  singularity  in  its 
productions,  which  ill  deserves  to  be  submitted  to  the  flippancy 
of  opinion,,  but  which  must,  nevertheless,  interfere  with  the  im- 
pression that  their  excellencies  are  adapted  to  produce. 

We  flhali  now  very  briefly  acquaint  our  readers  with  the 
nature  of  the  poem  which  has  excited  these  rather  lengthened 
remarks. 

^  The  Poem  of  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  is  founded  on  a  local 
tradition,  and  on  the  Ballad  in  Perry's  collection,  entitled  '^  The 
Binng  of  the  North.'-'  The  tradition  is  as  follows;  ^*  About  this 
time,"  not  long  after  the  Dissolution,  <*  a  White  Poc,  say  the  aged 
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people  of  the  neighbourhood^  long  continued  to  make  a  weekly 
pilgrimage  from  Rylstone  over  the  fells  of  Bolton,  and  was  constantly 
found  in  the  Abbey  Church-yard  during  divine  service ;  afler  the 
close  of  which  she  returned  home  as  regularly  as  the  rest  of  the 
congregation."  Dr.  WhitakerN  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven. 
Rylstone  was  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Nortons,  distinguished 
in  that  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  Insurrection,  which  led  me  to 
connect  with  this  tradition  the  principal  circumstances  of  their  fate." 

The  feeling  in  which  we  couceive  the  poem  to  have  ori- 
ginated, and  to  which  it  is  adapted  to  minister,  is  a  contempla- 
tive melancholy,  such  as  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery,  aided 
by  associations  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  by  some  wild  tradition, 
is  exquisitely  calculated  to  inspire.  In  this  frame  of  mind, 
the  poem  will  not  fail  to  please ;    it  is  the  light  by  which  the 

S tainting  was  coloured,  and  it  seems  flat  in  the  glare  of  other 
ieelings.  Nothing  can  be  less  calculated  to  gratify  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  title,  of  some  busy  narrative  of  lofty 
adventure,  such  as  Walter  Scott's  Tales  had  led  us  to  associate 
with  the  metre,  than  our  Autbor^s  first  canto,  in  which  the 
reader  is  forced  to  stand  in  Rylstone  Church-yard,  and  look 
all  the  while  at  a  White  Doe,  and  listen  all  the  while  to  a 
rhapsody,  the  import  of  which  he  is  not  led  to  perceive,  upon 
its  whiteness,  and  brightness,  and  famousness,  and  holiness. 
We  must  pronounce  it  to  be  a  great  error,  that  the  Author 
should  not  have  attended  more  to  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  engage  a  reader^s  sympathy:  it  is  requisite  that  he 
be  prepared  for  the  feeling  the  Author  designs  to  convey. 
The  mysterious  tie  of  mstiuctive  fondness  which  attaches  some 
animals  to  mankind,  is  a  subject  highly  susceptible  of  poetical 
treatment ;    and   the    particular    tradition   referred   to   in   the 

?oem,  when  known  to  be  a  tradition,  becomes  highly  pleasing, 
'he  circumstance  itself,  uneonnect^  with  the  inter(>st  it  re- 
ceives from  having  been  the  subject  of  belief  and  cr(*duIous 
ivonder  informer  days,  strikes  us  as  puerile,  and  as  unworthy 
of  the  labour  bestoii?ed  in  drawing  the  reader's  attention  to 
it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  mysterious  interest  which  the 
mute  heroine  might  have  been  made  to  awaken,  we  follow  her 
^without  curiosity,  and  resent  her  after-intrusion,  as  that  of  an 
impertinent  spectre.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  first  canto 
wlU  in  many  cases  eflfectually  prejildice  persons  against  the 
whole  poem  :  it  nevertheless  contains  some  exquisite  painting. 
We  transcribe  the  opening. 

*  From  Bolton's  old  monastic  tower 
The  hells  ring  loud  with  gladsome  power ; 
The  sun  is  bright ;  the  fidds  are  gay 
With  people  in  their  best  array 
Of  stole  and  doublet,  hood  and  scarf, 
AJongthe  banks  of  the  crystal  THiarf, 
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Through  the  Vide  retired  and  low]y» 
Trooping  to  that  sumgaons  holy. 
Andy  up  among  the  moorlands,  se^ 
What  sprinklings  of  blithe  company  1  . 
Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  groocof. 
That  down  the  steep  hUls  force  their  way. 
Like  cattle  through  ihe  budded  broomf ; 
Path,  or  no  path,  what  care  they  ? 
And  thus  in  joyous  mood  they  hie 
To  Bolton's  mouldering  Priory. 

*  What  would  they  there  ? — Full  fifty  years 
That  sumptuous  Pile,  with  all  its  peert. 
Too  harshly  hath  been  doomed  to  taite 
The  bitterness  of  wrong  and  waste : 

Its  courts  are  raraged ;  but  the  tower 

Is  standing  with  a  voice  of  power. 

That  ancient  voice  which  wont  to  call 

To  mass  or  some  high  festival ; 

And  in  the  shattered  fabric's  heart 

Bemaineth  one  protected  part ; 

A  ryral  Chapel,  neatly  drest. 

In  covert  like  a  little  ne&t ; 

And  thither  young  and  old  jcep^ir^ 

This  Sabbath-day,  for  praise  and  prayer. 

*  Fast  the  church^yard  fills ;— 4mon 
Look  again,  and  they  all  are  gone  ; 

'J^he  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior's  Oak ! 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard  :*— > 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice  ! 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel  t 
For  'tis  the  ^sun-rise  now  of  zeal. 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime, 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time. 

.  '  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  diOt 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  aud  withip ; 
For,  though  the  priest  more  tranquilly 
Becites  the  holy  liturgy. 
The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
If  the  river  murmuring  near.'    pp.  1 — 6. 

The  entrance  of  the  Doe  is  described  rather  ioo  smtdf  in  the 
:yle  of  "  TAe  Isle  of  Palms  ;"  and  the  apology  wliich  tbe 
Btbor  gives  for  tracking  the  steps  of  the  ^  bright  creature'  as 

work  meet  ^  for  sabbath  hours,'  is  ia  that  peculiar  dialect  of 
cling,  to  us  unintelligible,  to  which  w«  have  beio^e  adverted, 
I  endangering  at  least  the  popularity  of  ike  ^writer  who  em- 
[oys  it  The  following  Hmes  ^ietotioe  ttie  stiU  and  graceful 
loe  •£  the  animal. 
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•  What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  state. 
Overthrown  and  desolate-! 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Is  through  space  of  open  day, 
Where  the  enamourea  sunny  light  , 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  bright : 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall. 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath, 
Froin  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 
As  she  passes  underneath  : 
Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakeg 
'  Of  the  glory  that  she  makes,— 
High-ribbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell 
With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  well 
Of  stone,  aiid  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder's  bushy  head  : 
Some  jealous  and  forbidding  cell. 
That  doth  the  living  stars  repel. 
And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dwell.'    pp.*  7— & 

*  Comes  she  with  a  votary's  task. 

Rite  to  perform,  or  boon  to  ask  ? 

Fair  Pilgrim !  harbours  she  a  sense 

Of  sorrow,  or  of  reverence  ? 

Can  she  be  grieved  for  quire  or  shrine. 

Crushed  as  if  by  wrath  Divine  ? 

For  what  survives  of  house  where  God 

Was  worshipped,  or  where  Man  abode; 

For  old  magniAcence  undone ; 

Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun 

By  Nature,  softening  and  concealing^ 

And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing,*-> 

The  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent, 

Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament,— 

The  dormitory's  length  laid  bare. 

Where  the  wild-rose  blossoms  fair ; 

And  sapling  ash,  whose  place  of  birth 

Is  that  lordTy  chamber's  Dearth  ?'    pp.  9-~10. 

The  succeeding  five  cantos  are  devoted  to  *•  A  tale  of  tears, 
*  a  mortal  story,'  and  narrate  the  fate  of  the  Nortons.  We 
think  it  is  simply  and  beautifully  told,  and  \%e  shidi  not  cb  it 
into  prose.  The  story  is,  however,  so  much  more;  Hike  tdstorjr^ 
than  romance,  so  destitute  of  plot,  and  so  purely  tragical, 
that  it  forms  a  much  better  subject  for  a. ballad,  than  for  a 
poem  of  seven  cantos,  in  which  the  reader  is  led  to  expect 
caore  of  incident  and  detail. 

Francis  Norton,  the  elder  brother,  who  yainly  endeavours  to 
dissuade  bis  father  from  joining  the  discontented  earls  in  the  iU- 
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ised  rebellion,  is  made  to  predict  to  bis  sister,  in  the  follow- 
pathetic  lines,   the    fatal    issue  of   the  adTenture  to   his 
ily 

*  For  we  must  fall,  both  we  and  ours, — 
This  mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers ; 
Walks,  pools,  and  harbours,  homestead^  ball. 
Our  fi*te  is  theirs,  will  reach  thein  all ; 
The  young  Horse  must  forsake  his  manger. 
And  learn  to  glory  in  a  stranger ; 
The  Hawk  forget  his  perch,— the  Hound 
Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground : 
The  blast  will  sweep  us  all  away. 
One  desolation,  one  decay  !' 

*  • 

rhe   fourth  canto  opens  with  a  passage    of   exquisite   de- 
'iptioD.' 

'  From  cloudless  ether  looking  down. 
The  Moon,  this  tranquil  evening,  sees 
A  Camp,  and  a  beleaguered  Town, 
And  Castle  like  a  stately  crown 
On  the  steep  rocks  of  winding  Tees ; — 
And,  southward  far,  with  moors  between, 
Hill-tops,  and  floods,  and  forests  green, 
The  bright  Moon  sees  that  valley  small 
Where  Rylstone's  old  sequestered  Hall 
A  venerable  image  yields 
Of  quiet  to  the  neishbouring  fi^ds  ; 
While  from  one  pillared  chimney  breathes 

The  silver  smoke,  and  mounts  in  wreathes* 

—The  courts  are  hushed ;    for  timely  sleep 

The  Grey-hounds  to  their  kennel  creep  ; 

The  Peacock  in  the  broad  ash-tree 

Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  night. 

He  who  in  proud  prosperity 

Of  colours  manifold  and  bright 

Walked  round,  affronting  the  day-light; 

And  higher  stUl, .  above  Uie  bower 

Where  he  is  perched,  from  yon  lone  Tower 

Tlie  Hall-clock  in  the  clear  moon*shine 

With  glittering  finger  points  at  nine. 

—Ah  !  who  could  think  that  sadness  here 

Had  any  sway  ?  or  pain,  or  fear  ? 

A  soft  and  lulling  sound  is  heard 

Of  streams  inaudible  by  day; 

The  garden  pool's  dark  surface— stirred 

By  the  night  insects  in  their  play— ->   - 

Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright; 

A  thousand,  thousand  rin^s  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  ana  disappear 
Almost  as  soon  as  ^een  ;-^andt  lo ! 
Not  distant  far,  the  milk-white  poe  ; 
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The  same  fiur  fircotum  which  w«  nigh 

FeediDg  in  traoquillitjr* 

When  Francis  uttered  to  the  Maid 

His  last  words  in  the  ]rew*tree  shade/    pp.  65-HS7. 

The  sixth  canto  narrates  the  death  of  Franois,  fnd 
this  the  interest  pf  the  Poem,  as  a  tale,  terminates. 
scYentli  is  wholly  occupied  in  depiodng  the  gradual  pi 
by  which  the  mind  of  ismily  attained  a  state  of  holy  fort 
and  peaceful  resij^nation,  aad  the  pleasure  which  she  rec 
in  her  solitude,  from  the  mute  sympathy  of  the  only  1 
left  her, — the  sharer  of  her  you)thfuI  pleasures,  and  the  rei 
brancer  of  all  the  painful  past, — the  *  sylvan  doe  of  other  y 
The  natural  workmgs  of  the  heart  are,  in  this  canto,  rain 
and  faithfuHy  pc^trayed,  and  the  feeliugs  of  the  Solitarj 
evidently  the  transcript  of  character.  The  whole  is  calca 
to  leave  the  impression  of  a  quiet  landscape  at  sunset ;  but  • 
paratively  few  persons  wiH  receive  this  impression,  or  pai 
u  the  mystical  fondness  of  the  poet  for  fimily's  faithful 
lower,  which  leads  him  to  dilate  upon  the  subject  to  e: 
vagance.  We  cannot  in  justice  to  our  Author,  refuse  ad 
sion  to  the  following  extracts. 

*  'Tis  done ; — despojil  and  desolation 
O'er  Rylstooe's  £ur  dos^gin  have  blpam ; 
The  walks  and  pools  neglect  hath  saw^ 
With  weeds,  the  bowers  ar.  overtlir^wo. 
Or  have  given  way  Xo  slow  mutation, 
While,  in  their  ^iM^ept  h^itat^OQ 
The  Nor^n  n^mc  hath  been  Moluiown : 
The  lordly  Ma^ision  of  its  pride 
Is  stripped ;  the  ravage  hath  spre«i4  ^id^ 
Through  park  and  fieldj  a  perishing 
That  mocKs  the  gladness  of  the  Spring  I 
And  with  this  silent  gloom  ageing 
There  is  a  joyless  human  Bemg, 
Of  aspect  such  as  if  (he  waste 
Were  under  her  dominiop  placed : 
Upon  a  primrose  bank»  her  throne 
Or  quietness,  she  sits  alone ; 
There  seated*  may  thjs  Maid  be  seen^ 
Among  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 
Erewhile  a  covert  bright  and  green, 
And  where  full  many  a  brave  Tree  stood; 
That  used  to  spr^  its  boqghsj  and  ring 
With  the  sweet  J3ird'«  carolTing.*    jpp.  llj^ll^ 

*  And  so — ^beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 
A  self-surviving  leafless  Oak, 
By  unr^;arded  age  frqm  stndce 
Of  ravage  savea    sate  Smily. 


There  did  the  tetX^  with  head  rediaedy 
Herself  most  like  a  statelj  Flower, 

iSuch  have  I  seen)  whom  chaace  of  btrlii 
[ath  separated  feom  its  kind. 
To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  iMwer, 
Single  on  the  gladsome  earth. 

*  When,  with  a  noise  l&e  diftant  thunder, 
A  troop  of  Deer  came  sweeping  hy ; 

Andy  suddenly,  hehold  a  wonder  f 

For,  of  that  band  of  rushing  Deer, 

A  single  One  in  mid  career 

Hath  stopped,  and  fixed  its  large  fuU  eye 

Upon  the  Lady  £niily, 

A  Doe  most  beautifw,  clear-white, 

A  radiant  Creature,  iiker*bright! 

*  Thus  checked,  a  little  while  it  stayed  ; 
A  little  thoughtful  pause  it  made ; 

And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pBict, 

Drew  softly  near  her— and  more  near. 

Stopped  once  again ;— but,  as  no  trace 

Was  found  i3^  any  thing  to  fear. 

Even  to  her  feet  the  Creature  came. 

And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee. 

And  looked  iqto  the  Lady*s  face, 

A  look  of  pure  i)cuignity. 

And  fond  uncloudecTmemory.   , 

It  is,  thought  Emily,  the  samet 

The  very  Doe  of  other  years ! 

The  pleaiding  look  the  iJady  yiewitd. 

And,  by  her  gushing  thoagnts  aabdued* 

She  melted  into  tears-**- 

A  flood  of  tears,  diat  Bowed  apace 

Upon  the  happy  Creatuve'a  face. '    pp«  1 15—1 1  ?• 

*  When  Emily  by  morning  litfht 
Went  forth,  the  Doe  was  there  m.sight. 
She  shrunk ; — with  one  frail  shock  of  pain. 
Received  and  foHowed  by  a  prayer. 

Did  she  brfiold — saw  once  again ; 

Shun  will  she  not,  she  feel^  will  bear  ;-^ 

But  wheresoever  she  looked  round 

All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground. 

So  doth  the  Sufferer  deem  it  good 

Even  once  again  this  neighbourhood 

To  leave. — Unwooed>  yet  unforbidden, 

The  White  Doe  followed  up  the  Vale, 

Up  to  another  Cottage— hidden 

Ib  the  deep  fork  of  Amerdale : 

And  there  may  £mily  restore 

Herself,  in  spau  unseen  befoce.'    pp.  II^^IQO. 
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*  With  her  Companion^  in  such  frame 
Of  mindy  to  Rylstone  back  she  camer— 
And^  wandering  through  the  wasted  groyes> 
Received  the  memory  of  old  Lbvesi 
Undisturbed  and  unaistrest^ 

Into  a  soul  which  now  was  blest 
With  a  soft  spring-day  of  holy. 
Mild,  delicious  melancholy : 
X  Not  sunless  gloom  or  ucenlightenedy 

But  by  tender  fancies  brightened. 

<  When  the  Bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  Sabbath  music — "  God  us  ayde  !*' 
That  was  the  sound  they  seemed  to  ^eak ; 
Inscriptive  legend,  which  I  ween 
May  on  those  holy  Bells  be  seen. 
That  legend  and  her  Grandsire's  name ; 
And  oftentimes  the  Lady  meek 
Had  in  her  Ch.ldhobd  read  the  same. 
Words  which  she  slighted  at  that  day ; 
But  nowy  when  such  sad  change  was  wrought. 
And  of  that  lonely  name  she  thought. 
The  Bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say. 
While  she  satd  listening  in  the  shade. 
With  vocal  music,  '*  God  us  ayde !" 
And  all  the  Hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer.'    pp.  12£— 123. 

*  But  most  to  PoIton*8  sacred  Pile, 
On  favouring  nights,  she  loved  to  go ;     - 
There  ranged  through  cloister,  court,  and  aislei 
Attended  by  the  sou-paced  Doe ; 

Nor  did  she  fear  in  the  still  moonshine 

To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine  ; 

Nor  on  the  lonely  turf  that  showed 

Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode. 

For  that  she  came ;  there  oft  and  long 

She  sate  in  meditation  strong : 

Andy  when  she  from  the  abyss  returned 

Of  thought,  she  neither  shrunk  nor  mourned  i 

Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 

Her  mute  Companion  as  it  lay 

In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet ! 

How  happy  in  ner  turn  to  meet 

That  recognition  !  the  mild  glance 

Beamed  from  that  gracious  countenance ;— - 

Communication,  l^ethe  ray 

Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 

Ana  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature !'    pp.  125— 1S& 

*  At  length,  thus  faintly,  faintly  tied 
To  earth,  she  was  set  free,  and  died. ' 


•  ( 
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Thy'  soul,  exalted  Emily, 
Maid  of  the  blasted  Family,  '  -• 

Rose  to  the  God  from  whom  it  came  ! 
—In  Rylstone  Church  her  mortal  frame 
Was  buried  by  her  Mother's  side.'     p.  128, 

ith  these  lines  we  wish  the  Poem  had  temnoated :  but 
Wordsworth  chose  to  return  to  The  White  Doe^  aud 
;  to  conclude  his  Poem  with  a  mystical  couplet,  which,  with 
phrases  as  *  heavenly  glory',  applied  to  his  own  strains^ 
'  beloved  of  heaven,  heaven's  choicest  care,'  in  reference 
?  *  White  Doe,'  and  atber  similar  expressions,  we  consiga 
I  happy  unintellis^ibility  which  envelops  them  t'roiii  common 
ects.  In  a  poem  of  Mr.'  Wordsworth's,  they  must  have  a 
ing,  and  we  would  hope  a  good  meaning:  had  we  met 
them  elsewhere,  we  confess  we  should  have  deemed  them 
significant  only  of  absurdity. 

efixed  to  the  poem  are-  some  beautiful  stanzas  addressed  to 
Worilsworth,  which  come  home  to  the  fancy  and  to  the 
They  aflTorded  us,  after  all,  more  pleasure  than  any  thing 
»  volume. 

IV.  Recollections  of  Ita'vn  England^  and  America^  with  Essaja 
Various  Subjects,  in  Morals  and  Literature.      By  F.  A.  De 
ateaubriand.    2  vols.  8vo.  18s*  Colburn,  181 4« 

LA6MENTS  from  the  pen  of  such  a  writer  as  M.  Chateau* 
briand,  are  like  the  sparks  that  fall  beneath  the  graver  of 
apidary,  when  employed  on  the  diamond  ; — not  a  particle 
[las  its  value.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  M.  Chateau- 
d  does  not  appear  to  the  most  advantage  in  his  detached 
3^ts.  I'hey  exhibit  his  feeling,  his  imagination,  his  ^lo- 
ce,  all  his  felicitous  expressions,  his  beauty  of  metaphor^ 
»urity  of  thought ;  while  they  betray  none  of  that  want  of 
I,  that  defect  of  reasoning  ana  of  method,  which  render  him 
us,  vapid,  and  uninstructive,  as  a  teacher,  a  philosopher, 
a  critic,  lie  resembles,  in.  this  respect,  those  rockets 
li,  after  ascending  to  a  certain  height,  burst  forth  into 
of  flame  which  seem  to  range  themselves  among  the  lu- 
ries  of  heaven,  while  the  more  weighty  part  &lls  back 
!ss  to  the  earth.  But,  as  it  would  shew  a  very  bad  taste  to 
oking  for  the  sticky  whilst  others  are  enraptured  with  tbe 
ancy  of  the  lights,  we  shall  gladly  proceed  to  admire 
'bateaubrian^'s  beauties,  rather  than  dwell  any  longer  on  his 
Jts. 

»  describe  as  a  poet,  it  is  necessary  to  see  as  a  painter, 
following  remarks  from  our  Author's  Recollections  of 
,  will  prove  what  an  intunate  connexion  exists  in  tlie  so^X 
[.  Chateaubriand,  between  the  sister  arts : 
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*  Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  lines  of  the  Roman  horizon,  tbe 
gentle  inclination  of  the  plains,  and  the  soft  flying  contour  of  tbe 
terminating  mountains.  Ihe  valleys  often  assume  the  fbnn  of  an 
arena,  a  circus,  or  a  riding  house.  The  hills  are  cut  into  terraces,  at 
if  the  mighty  hand  of  tlie  Romans  had  moved  the  whole  land  at 
pleasure.  A  peculiar  vapour  is  spread  over  distant  objects,  whicb 
takes  off  their  harshness  and  rounds  them.  The  shadows  are  never 
black  and  heavy,  for  there  are  no  masses  so  obscure,  even  among 

th rocks  and  foliage,  but  that  a  little  light  may  always  insinuate  it- 
self. A  singular  tint  and  most  peculiar  harmony,  unite  the  earth, 
the  sky,  and  the  waters.  All  the  surfaces  unite  at  their  extremitieSi 
bt  means  of  an  insensible  gradation  of  colours,  and  without  the  pes* 
sibility  of  ascertaining  the  point  at  which  one  ends,  or  another  be* 
eins.  You  have  doubtless  admired  this  sort  of  light  in  Claude 
Lorrain's  landscapes.  It  appears  ideal,  and  itiU  more  beantiful  than 
nature ;  but  it  is  the  light  of  Rome. 

*  I  did  not  omit  to  see  tlie  Villa  Borghese,  and  to  admire  the  aos 
as  he  cast  his  setting  beams  upon  the  cypresses  of  Mount  MarinSi  or 
on  the  pines  of  Villa  Pamphili.  I  have  also  directed  my  way  iip  the 
Tiber,  to  enjoy  the  grand  scene  of  departing  day  at  Ponte  Mole. 
The  summits  of  the  Sabine  mountains  then  appear  to  consiyt  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  pale  gold,  while  their  base  and  sides  are  enveloped 
in  a  vapour  which  has  a  violet  or  purple  tint.  Sometimes  beauufid 
clouds,  like  light  chariots,  borne  on  the  winds,  with  inimitaUe 
grace,  make  you  easily  comprehend  the  appearance  of  the  Olympian 
deities,  under  this  mythologic  sky.  Sometimes  ancient  Rome  seenif 
to  have  stretched  into  the  west  all  the  purple  of  her  Consult  and 
Caesars,  and  spread  them  under  the  last  steps  of  the  god  of  day.  Thif 
rich  decoration  does  not  disappear  so  soon  as  in  our  climate.  Whea 
you  suppose  that  the  tints  are  vanishing,  they  suddenly  reappear  at 
some  other  point  of  the  horizon.  Twilight  succeeds  to  twilighti  and 
the  charm  ot  closing  day  is  prolonged-  It  is  true  that  at  tma  hour 
of  rural  repose  the  air  no  longer  resounds  with  Bucolic  song,  you  no 
longer  hear  the  **  dulcia  linguimus  arva^*'  but  the  victims  of  aacred 
immolation  are  still  to  be  seen.  White  bulls,  and  troops  of  half-wild 
horses  daily  descend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  quench  their 
thirst  with  its  waters.  You  would  fancy  yourself  transported  to  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  or  to  the  age  of  the  Arcadian  Evandw, 
when  the  Tiber  was  called  Albula,  and  iBneaa  navigated  its  unknown 
stream.'  Vol  I  pp.  8—- 10. 

M.  Chateaubriand  is  no  admirer  of  mountains,  considered 
either  with  regard  to  picturesque  effect,  except  as  a  bade 
ground,  or  as  the  boasted  nurses  of  independence  and  conton- 
plation  8ober  truth  from  a  mind  like  his, — vivid  in  its  general 
concr|:tions,  must  be  considered  as  peculiarly  valuable.  If  hi 
can  frijxak  without  rapture  of  the  Alps,  we  shall  begin  to  suspect 
that  iiio  rriptnres  of  many  other  travellers  arc  felt  more  in  recol- 
lection, thciuin  tctiial  experience.  All  his  remarks  onthTssub-*' 
ject,  are  admirable ;  we  siiall  afford  room  for  some  vrli^ch  |i)a|^ 
serv«  as  companions  to  those  already  quoted. 
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*  It  18  with  the  monuments  of  Naturey  as  with  those  of  Art*  To 
enjoy  their  beauty,  a  person  must  be  stationed  at  the  true  point  of 
perspective.  Without  this  the  forms,  the  colouring,  and  tne  pro* 
|M)rtions,  entirely  disappear.  In  the  interior  of  mountains,  when  the 
object  Itself  is  almost  touched,  and  the  field,  in  which  the  optic9 
more,  is  quite  confined,  the  dimensions  necessarily  lose  their  gran- 
deur—a circumstance  so  true,  that  one  is  continually  deceived  as  to 
the  heights  and  distances.  I  appeal  to  travellers,  whether  Mont 
Blanc  appeared  to  them  very  lofty  from  the  valley  of  Chamouny. 
An  immense  lake  in  the  Alps,  has  oflen  tlie  appearance  of  a  small 
pond.  You  fancy  a  few  steps  will  bring  you  to  the  top  of  an  accli- 
vity, which  you  are  three  hours  in  climbmg.  A  whole  day  hardly 
suflices  to  effect  your  escape  from  a  defile,  the  extremity  of  which 
you  seemed  at  first  almost  to  touch  with  your  hand.  This  grandeur 
of  mountains,  therefore,  so  often  dwelt  upon,  has  no  reality,  except 
in  the  fatigue  which  it  causes.  As  to  the  landscape^  it  is  not  muph 
grander  to  the  eye  than  an  ordinary  one. 

'  But  the  mountains,  which  lose  their  apparent  grandeur  when 
thej  are  too  nearly  approached  by  the  spectator,  are»  ueyerthcle3S,  so 
gigantic,  that  they  destroy  what  would  otherwise  constitute  their  or- 
nament. Thus,  by  contrary  laws,  every  thing  is  diminished,  both  as 
a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts.  If  nature  had  mode  the  trees  a 
hundred  times  larger  on  the  mountains  than  in  the  plains,  if  the 
river  i  and  cascades  poured  forth  waters  a  hundred  times  more  abuo- 
dant»  these  grand  woods  and  grand  waters  might  produce  most  ma- 
jestic ^effects  upon  the  extended  face  of  the  earth  ;  out  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  frame  of  the  picture  is  enlarged  beyond  all 
bounds,  while  the  rivers,  the  forests,  the  villages>  and  tne  flocks,  pre- 
serve their  accustomed  proportions.  Hence,  there  is  no  affinity  be^ 
tween  the  whole  and  the  part»  between  tlie  theatre  and  its  decora* 
tions.  The  plan  of  the  mountains  being  vertical,  a  scale  is  thereby 
iimplied,  with  which  the  eye  examines  and  compares  the  objects  it 
emoraces,  in  spite  of  a  wish  to  do  otherwise,  and  these  objects  one 
by  one  proclaim  their  own  pettiness,  when  thus  brought  to  the  test.^ 
^or  example,  the  lofliest  pines  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
valleys,  or  look  only  like  flakes  of  soot  dashed  on  the  spot.  The 
trades  of  pluvial  waters,  in  these  black  and  gloomy  woods,  have  the 
appearance  of  yellow  parallel  stripes,  while  the  largest  torrents  and 
steepest  cataracts,  resemble  smsJl  streams,  or  bluish  vapours.'  Vol.  I. 
pp.  65^— 67« 

The  ReeollectioDs  of  Euglaod  are  highly  creditable  to  oar 
natioi^al  character,  and  the  criticism  on  some  of  our  most  popu- 
lar poets,  ii»,  in  general,  lively  and  just,  excepting  when  Shak- 
apicar^  is  touched  upon,  and  he  is,  to  French  critics,  what  the 
loiMlstone  mountain,  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  was  to  the  yesseLs 
HM  wefe  irresistibly  attracted  towards  it  with  the  certainty  of 
destruction.  The  Recollections  of  America  are,  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  of  a  very  different  cast,  but  equally  interesting : 
ndr  must  we  omit  here  to  commend  the  laudaolc  simplicity  witli 
ivhich  ttie  Author  relates  every  thing  that  appertains  merelj  to  bis 
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own  personal  exertion  or  fatigue.  He  does  not  raise  ohimaraSi  to 
shew  his  own  valour  in  ovoreoming;  them,  though  his  enthasiasiii 
and  intrepidity  have  sometinnes  phuij^od  him  into  situations  suffi- 
ciently hazardous,  to  render  pardonable  some  degree  of  KeH'-com- 
placency,  in  reflecting  upon  the  promptitude  and  resohiti  n  with 
which  he  extrieattnl  himself  from  them.  The  following  extrmet 
will  justify  our  opinion  : 

*  As  to  the  perils  of  the  journey,  they  were  undoubtedly  greatt 
and  those,  who  make  nice  calculations  on  this  subject,  will  probably 
not  be  disposed  to  travel  among  sivage  nations  People  alafin  them- 
selves, however,  too  much  in  this  respect.  When  I  was  exposed  to 
any  danger,  in  America  it  was  dways  local,  and  caused  hy  my  own 
iroprudence,  not  by  the  inhabitants.  For  instance,  when  I  was*  at 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  the  Indian  ladder  bein^^  broken,  which  had 
formerly  been  there.  I  wished,  in  spite  of  my  guide's  representationii 
to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall  by  means  of  a  roca,  the  craggf 

r)int8  of  which  projected.  It  was  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  ^d 
made  the  attempt.  In  spite  of  the  roaring  cataract,  and  thje  fright 
ful  abyss  which  gaped  beneath  me,  niv  head  did  not  swim,  and  I 
descended  about  forty  feet ;  but  here  the  rock  became  sm  oth  and 
vertical,  nor  were  there  any  longer,  either  roc'ts  or  fissures  for  my  feet 
to  rest  upon.  I  remained  hanging  all  my  length,  by  my  handflf  BOt 
being  able  to  rea  cend  nor  to  proceed,  feeling  my  fmgers  open  by  de- 
grees from  the  weight  of  my  oody,  and  considering  death  mevitaUe* 
There  are  few  men  who  have,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  patted 
two  such  minutes  as  I  experienced  over  the  yawning  horrors  of  llii- 
gara.  My  hands  at  length  opened,  and  I  fell  By  most  extraordinaij 
good  fortune  I  alighted  on  the  naked  rock.  It  was  hard  enou^  to 
liave  dashed  me  in  pieces,  and  yet  I  did  not  feel  much  injured*  I 
was  within  half  an  mch  of  the  abyss^  yet  had  not  rolled  into  it;  bat 
when  the  coid  water  began  to  penetrate  to  my  skin,  I  perceived  thit 
I  had  not  escaped  so  easily  as  I  at  first  imagmed  I  telt  insoppoit* 
able  pain  in  my  left  arm ;  I  had  broken  it  above  the  elbow.  My 
guide,  who  observed  me  from  above,  and  to  whom  I  made  nigDS, 
ran  to  look  for  some  savages,  who  with  much  trouble  drew  me  up  by 
birch  cords,  and  carried  me  to  their  liabitations.*  Vol.  I    p.  IM. 

M.  Chateaubriand  has  forcibly  delineated  the  '  Eternal  Citv/ 
proudly  insulated  in  her  ^  inania  regna/  surrounded  only  i| 
Jthe  ruins  of  her  former  grandeur.  He  has  sketched  in  mt&u 
lints  the  ^  Tirgilian  district^  round  Vesuvius,  which,  as  de» 
scribed  by  him,  is  indeed  Paradise  viewed  from  the  infernal  f§» 
gions.  And  he  is  no  less  happy  in  exhibiting  the  vast  moitt- 
tains  of  America,  her  trackless  woods  and  solitary  vales,  impe- 
netrable glens  tliat  have  never  heard  the  sound  of  hQil|||i 
voice,  and  fields  of  ice  against  which  break  discoloured  waticf 
that  never  bore  a  sail.  The  figures  which  he  oecasiohally  ffi- 
troduces  in  these  wild  landscapes,  may  seem  somewhat  to^ 
highly  coloured.  We  are  not  so  enamoured  of  tlie  virtues  rf 
savage  life,  and  perhaps  M.  Chateaubriand  himself,  since  tiM 
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lat<s  diang«8  in  politics^  may  have  become  more  reconciled  to 
the  restraints  of  civilized  society,  even  though  compelled  io 
tttove  in  that  most  insipid  of  all  routines,  a  courtier's  circle. 
P6e(8,  however,  mnst  have  their  imaginary  world,  and  we  will 
ooncede  a  promise  to  our  Author,  that  wheneier  we  indulge  in 
seducing^  reveries  upon  original  rights,  and  hherty,  and  equa- 
lity, and  unspotted  innocence,  and  undisturbed  repose,  it  shall 
be  through  the  medium  of  his  eloquence.  M.  Chateaubriand 
had  at  one  time  planned  a  journey  of  vast  extent,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  be  supported  by  the  French  Government,  having  for 
its  object  the  decision  of  the  grand  question,  whether  the  South 
Sem  (the  Pacific  Ocean)  affords  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic 
from  the  North : 

*  When  I  had  made  every  prejtor^tioti,  I  should  have  set  out  di-' 
rect]y  towards  the  West,  proceeding  alon^  the  lakes  of  Canada  to 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  which  I  snoqld  have  ascertained. 
Then  descending  by  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Louisiana  as  far  as  the 
40c!i  degree  of  Northern  latitude,  I  should  have  resumed  my  course 
to  the  West,  so  as  to  have  reached  the  coast  of  the. South  Sea  a  h'ttle 
above  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  California.  Following  the  coast 
and  keeping  the  sea  alwajrs  in  sisht,  I  should  iiexti^ave  proceeded 
due  North,  therebv  turning  nw  hack  on  New  Me^^.  If  no  dis- 
covery had  altered  mv  line  of  progress,  I  should  Ya^t  pursued  my 
way  to  the  mouth  of  Cooks  Inlett  and  thence  to  tlSriver  Cuivre 
fuqpper'mine  river)  in  7^  degree  N.  lat.  Finally,  if  I  md  no  where 
unmi  a  passage,  and  could  not  double  the  most  nortlwn  cape  of 
America,  I  should  have  re-entered  the  United  tates  p|  Hudson's 
Bay,^  Labrador,  and  Canada.  ^ 

*  9aA  was  the  immense  and  perilous  voyage,  which  I  |f onosed  to 
undertake  for  the  service  of  mv  country  and  Europe.  1  calculated 
that  it  would  occupy  (all  accidents  apart)  five  to  six  years.  Tiiere 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utility  1  should  have  given  an  account  of  th^ 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  of  the  people  and  their  manners.  I 
should  have  sketched  the  principal  views,  &c.'  Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

Bvery  admirer  of  the  eflTusions  of  an  ardent  genius  acted  upon 
by  ipreat  exciting  causes^  must  grieve  over  our  Author's  dis- 
emointoient.  As  for  ourselves,  when  we  think  of  his  prepara- 
tMW  for  the  journey,-  his  covered  waggons,  his  oxen,  his  horses, 
Idi  flvropean  servants,  his  attendants  from  the  Five  Nations, 
ami!.  Ivii^^^  ^^  ^^  h^d  ^^  ^^^  cavalcade,  with  a  long  beard 
wl4c)i  was  to  act  as  a  flae  of  truce  amonff  the  savage  tribes, 
we  ^become  tinctured  wim  his  own  ehtSusiasm,  and  long 
to  J0|ii  the  enterprise ; — a  feeling,  which  M.  Vaillant  and  his 
boOfl^tpt  tribe,  tiioagli  setting  out  in  the  sam6  style  of  equipage, 
oodld  never  inspire  in  usj  so  much  more  valuable  to  man 
are  jdduiries  after  his  fellow  men^  than  after  the  subordinate 
lhA»  or  oration. 

t'oL.y.  N.9.  E 
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.dencyy  a  latent  tendency  in  the  Society,  to  subvert  tile  Church 
and  State! — 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  too  much  good  writing  has 
been  expended  in  refuting  the  foolish  cavils,  and  in  removing  the 
speculative  apprehensions,  of  Uie  opponents  of  the  liiblc  Society. 
We  should  not  attempt,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bts 
aptly  remarked,  to  unravel  a  cobweb  ;  we  should  brush  it  ^way. 
With  regard  indeed  to  those  members  of  the  Society,  who  were 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  attitude  which  they 
soon  found  themselves  compelled  to  assume,  was  that  of  vindi- 
cation and  defence ;  and  must  exemplary  has  be^n  the  conde- 
scension with  which  they  have  expostulated,  and  reasoned,  and 
apologized,  in  answer  to  the  haughty  charges  of  their  clerical 
brethren.  The  controversy — ibr  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
has  actually  given  rise  to  a  controversy  even  among  Protes- 
tants—resU  exclusively  with  the  members  of  the  li^stablishmeot. 
Among  Dissenters,  unless  we  except  some  of  the  zealous. Sbd- 
niaus,  who  have  feared  to  trust  even  their  improved  versioo, 
without  ^he  sgifeguard  of  Notes  ; — with  this  exception,  it  never 
was  a  question  among  Protestant  Dissenters,  whether  it  was 
safe  or  expedient,  or  a  matter  of  duty,  to  place  the  rule  of 
life  and  the  test  of  doctrine,  in  the  hands  of  every  in«tividual. 
We  would  not  say  this  iu  the  tone  of  triumph.  Dissenters 
have  had  nothing  to  embarrass  their  decision,  no  opposing  dic- 
tates of  ecclesiastical  authority  to  bias  them,  no  probabilitif»  of 
a  secular  reference  to  calculate,  no  cause  independent  of  the 
Bible  to  maintain,  and  we  may  add,  no  prejudices  to  surmount 
with  reij^ard  to  the  most  cordial  co-operation  with  their  fellow 
citizens  and  fellow  Christians  of  every  name.  Where,  then, 
could  be  the  merit  of  their  conduct  ?  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood- 
cock avows,  that  ^  if  we  had  no  Establishment  to  consider, 
*  there  would  be  no  ditlioulty  :  we  should  all  be  united  *  There 
jwould  then,  he  adds  in  explanation,  ^  be  no  abi^lute  obligatioa 
^  to  circulate  the  Prayer-book,  no  particular  object  for  so 
^  doing.'  Although,  therefore,  it  does  not  argue  powerfully  io 
favour  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  an  Establishment,  that  it 
should  have  such  an  effect  ou  the  great  body  of  the  clergfj 
we  must  yet  allow  considerations  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  to 
form  some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  individuals ;  to  aCQOunt 
at  least  for  the  indifference  of  some,  the  malignant  hostility  of 
others,  the  vague  alarms  of  a  third  description,  the  pasiive 
obedience  of  a  fourth.  And,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  tend 
to  illustrate  the  meritoriousness  of  the  remaining  class,  who,  is 
spite  of  all — in  spite  of  alleged  danger,  of  dissuasions  of  po- 
licy, of  unkind  aspersion,  or  of  remaining  prejudice,  have  iKii&- 
fully  come  forward  in  the  support  of  the  Bible  Society. 
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That  ao  Institution  patronised  by  the  leading  members  of 
AdiBinistration,  by  the  highest  personages  in  the  State,  an4  by 
so  considerable  a  proportion  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  it^ 
self,  should  be  charged  with  a  tendency,  and  its  framers  ^ith 
a  design,  to  subvert  both  Church  and  State,  is  so  bold  a  ca- 
lomny,  so  outrageous  an  assertion,  that  one  would  have  thought 
k  could  proceed  from  no  person  of  common  intellect,  or  of  re- 
putable character.  But,  we  are  forced,  in  deference  to  the 
namfis  of  some  of  these  assailants,  to  conclude,  that  there  must 
be  some  shew  of  truth,  as  the  foundation  for  their  opinion.  The 
Church  endangered !  Yes. — 

*  A  collection  of  pamphlets,'  remarks  Mr.  Bullar  in  his  spirited 
Reply  to  Mr.  Woodcock,  *  might  be  formed  with  no  great  difficulty, 
oontaining  an  almost  annual  outcry  of  *'  the  Church  is  in  dangerf* 
Brotq  the  days  of  Sacheverell  to  the  present  period.  It  is  my  desire 
to  belong  to  a  church  which  is  never  in  danger,  and  never  can  be.' 

But,  let  us  examine  the  matter.  Possibly  these  gentlemen 
are  right  The  Bible  Society,  though  not  the  source,  may  be 
the  occasion  of  danger  to  the  Established  Church.  Its  oppo^ 
sitiOD  to  the  Bible  Society  may  endanger  the  Church. 

If  ever  there  was  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  to  the 
Church  of  England,  for  consolidating  her  influence,  for  strength- 
ening her  hold  on  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  nation,  for  acqui- 
ring true  dignity  of  character,  it  was  that  which  was  afforded 
her  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  which  she  has  blindly  and  proudly 
rejected.  In  exactly  an  inverse  ratio  to  any  }>ossible  danger 
which  may  accrue  from  it  to  her  secular  interests,  would  have 
been  the  advantages  she  would  have  derived  from  a  prompt 
and  general  adoption  of  the  plans  of  the  Bible  Society.  Never 
was  it  in  her  power  to  purchase,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  the  praise 
of  liberality,  as  she  mi&:ht  have  done  by  coalescing  with  the  dif- 
Terent  bodies  of  Dissenters,  in  tliis  great  and  glorious  Institu- 
tion, the  merit  of  which  she  would  tlien  prominently  have  en-* 
joyed ;  while  the  various  parties,  that  would  collectively  have 
fonned  a  minority  of  the  Society,  would  surely  have  been  in- 
oapable  indimdually  of  exerting  any  sinister  influence  in  the 
promotion  of  their  imputed  political  designs. 

But,  the  Dissenters  being  by  this  means  balked  in  their  plans, 
might,  perhaps,  ^vith  more  reason  than  the  Church  has  had 
for  her  apprehensions,  have  taken  the  alarm  at  this  immense  ac- 
oesaion  ot  church  influence.  Suppose,  then,  that  either  from 
finding  their  deep-laid  scheme  of  mischief  defeated,  or  from 
that  jealousy  of  pre-eminence,  which  they  have  so  uniformly 
manifested  in  the  Bible  Society,  or  from  that  sectarian  restless- 
aeiia  which  is  supposed  to  infest  them,  they  had,^  as  a  body, 
kept  aloof  from,  or  deserted  the  Society ;  needs  it  be  shewn 
hoif  Tast  an  advantage  the  Estobliahment  wonld  baye  gained 
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by  this  circumstance  ?  The  Dissenters  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
the  Church,  even  in  distributing  the  Bible !  What  furtiier 
proof  would  then  have  been  wantin(|^  of  their  dark  enmity  ta 
that  Churcl),  of  their  unsocial  bigotry,  of  their  fondness  fior 
their  own  systems,  and  sermons,  and  catechisms,  in  preference 
to  the  pure  Scriptures  of  inspiration  ?  What  would  the  nation 
then  have  thought  of  these  discordant  sects  ?  What  would 
^Europe  have  thought  of  them  ?  What  magnificent  descrip- 
tious  should  wc  have  had  of  Mother  Church  extending  in  one 
hand  the  leaves  of 'the  Tree  of  Life  to  all  nations,  and  with 
the  other  offering  the  olive-branch  of  reconciliation  to  the 
jarring  sects  of  dissentients  from  her  communion  !  How,  then, 
would  that  famous  sentence  of  C  hilling worth^s,  ^  The  Bible-r- 
^  the  Bible  only,' — have  been  blazoned  upon  the  banners  of  tiM 
Establishment,  and  how  greatly,  how  justly  would  she  have 
triumphed ! 

But  it  may  be  supposed,  tiiat  the  descendants  of  that  long- 
headed race  the  Puritans,— if,  ipdeed,  modern  Dissentem  may 
claim  such  goodly  ancestry, — would  have  beep  too  wise,  if  not 
too  consistent,  openly  to  desert  the  Society,  what   pn^portiop 
soever  of  the  Church   liud  become  associated  with  it.    We 
contend,    that    equally  on    this    supposition,  the    Church   of 
England    has  lost  an  immense  advantage.     Unless  we  anpr 
pose    that,    as    in  some    instances  of   warlike    irruption,    the 
weak  have   in  time   given  laws  to  the  strong,  and  risen  bj 
the  buoyancy  of  mind,  to  au  ascendency  over  their  roasten, 
— unlehs.  some    similar    apprehensions    are  entertained   from 
Churchmen  coming  in  contact  with  the  Dissenters,  we  mud 
conclude;   that  the  sort  of  co-operation  of  which   we  speak^ 
would  have  been    a   most  politic  measure; — a  co-operatioB| 
be  it  remembered,  in  which  the  clergy  were  not  called  upon  to 
surrender  their  precedence,  to  resign  one  privilege  of   their 
order,  to  compromise  one  iota  of  their  attachment  to  the  Ghordi 
of  England.    The  Dissenters  have  always  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  estimate  very  highly  any  approaches,  on  the  |>arl  of 
the  Clergy,  to  a  conciliatory  deportment.     We  say  this  widn 
out  any  fear  of  contradiction.     The  superiority  of  r^nli,  or  of 
education  which  a  great  proportion  of  the  national  clergy  most 
be  supposed  to  possess,  gives  them  a  natural  ascendency,  which 
is  aided  by  their  being  invested  with  a  species  of  authocity  de- 
rived from  their  connexion  with  tiie  State ;  and  this  is  fdt  et* 
pecially  in  the  middle  and  in  the  lower  clashes.     This  jpoKfical 
advantage  which  a  clergyman  possesses,  iiyuriqus  as  it  oetMOiei 
in  a  too  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  ofiBcial  charaoter 
is  unsupported   by   real  piety,   is  one  pf  the  strongest  pkifl 
that  attach  many  excellent  men  to  the  Church,  as  a  spheva  far 
more  commanding  influence.    Add  tp  this^  that  any  indipatiqiyi 
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tj  and  ceal  in  the  eler^y,  never  fitil,  from  circomstancef 
^e  need  not  explain,  to  excite  tlie  highest  respect  and 
Btion  in  the  minds  of  Dissenters.  Let  us  then  suppose 
mt  mass  of  the  clergy,  all  at  least  whose  moral  character 
admit  of  their  actively  stepping  forward  in  such  a  cause 
t  flagrant  inconsistency,  entering  into  friendly  intercourse 
)issenters  for  this  simple  ])urpose — to  concert  measures 
\  universal  distribution  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  :  Where 
have  been  the  danger  of  the  Church  ?  Would  not  the 
',  if  danger  there  could  be,  have  respected  the  interests 
isenterism  ?  Would  not  the  meeting-houge  have  been 
rered  by  this  familiarizing,  and  we  will  add,  endear- 
ttercourse  with  the  clergy  ?  Would  there  not  have 
ome  danger  of  Dissenters  losing  sight  at  least  of  their 
oes,  if  not  of  their  principles ;  of  their  becoming  back- 
1  asserting,  if  not  lax  in  maintaining,  their  tenets  of  non- 
Dity,  and  of  their  insensibly  approximating  to  a  more 
niformity  than  Test  Acts  and  penalties  have  ever  ef- 

e  tlie  clergy  acquainted  with  their  real  interests,  did 
lit  know  the  best  way  of  disarming  the  Dissenters,  of 
ing  with  sectarianism,  they  would  adopt  a  very  different 

from  auy  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society  have 
I,  or  that  some  even  of  its  friends  have  ventured  to 
They  would  say  very  little  of  the  -^^  Claims  of 
Church/'  very  little  of  the  Apostolical  succession  of  her 
mhI,  very  little  of  the  rights  of  her  clergy.  They  wonld 
very  thing  like  regular  controversy  with  the  Dissenters; 
ould  not  provoke  them  to  exhibit  their  arguments  and 
i  for  Dissent;  nor  would  they  put  forth  Velvet 
D  histories,  which  might  lead  to  an  undue  curiosity  in 
ing  the  annals  of  the  Church.    They  would  be  careful 

draw  upon  themselves,  by  unfounded  charges,  any 
Dus  recrimination;  and  they  would  respect  bv  a  politic 
on  ceKain  topics,  the  unappeasable  shades  ofNeale,  of 
r,  and  of  Towgood.  There  is  but  one  way  of  putting 
Dissenters :  it  is  that  of  living  them  down.  Let  the 
endeavour  to  excel  the  dissenting  ministers  in  the  ex- 
r  discharge  of  their  sacred  functions,  in  fearless  inde* 
De  of  character  united  with  suavity  of  deportment^  in  a 
expansive  as  the  sphere  of  Charity,  and  in  an  enlight- 
periority  to  the  subordinate  differences  among  Christians : 
n  adopt  this  method,  as  the  only  one  that  can  arrest  the 
9  of  the  imminent  dangers  that  threatai  the  Chordu— * 
at  are  the  dangers  of  the  Church  ?  Do  those  who  are 
blingly  aliye  tolts  political  dangers-^or  its  moral  dan- 
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gen  excite  little  alarm  in  the  minds  of  such  persons — do  the; 

apprehend  that  some  dark  reYolutionary  conspiracy  is  to  bunt 

forth,  like  the  springing  of  a  mine,  and  subvert  the  Establish* 

ment  from  its  foundations  ;  that  by  treasonable  Yiolence  the  IXs- 

I     senters  are  about  to  seize  the  helm  of  govemmenty  to  dissoWe 

\    the  legislatiYc  bodies,  to  purify  the  Statute*Book,  and  to  make 

I   the  Prince  Regent  himself  the  dupe  or  the  victim  of  their  mad 

I   ambition  ?  Undoubtedly  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  they  invite  the 

'   members  of  the  Establishment  to  unite  with  them  in  circulating 

■   the  Scriptures  ! — 

Mr.  Bullar  justly  calls  upon  these  alarmists,  to  shew  that  they 
at  least  believe  their  own  assertions. 

'  Hear  us,  Sir,  as  men :  treat  us  as  men.  We  breathe,  articuUtte^ 
rejoice,  and  weep,  as  you  do.  We  are  no  aliens  from  our  kind,  as 
outcast^}  from  our  species,  although  we  do  not  worship  between  tlie 
same  walls  as  you  do.  We  are  no  strangers  to  the  charities  and 
syiitp  ithies  of  life.  We  have  our  altars,  our  hearths,  uor  wiyeii 
our  i^iiildren.  We  have  a  country,  Sir,  as  well  as  you.  Largs 
is  oiir  stake  in  that  country,  and  large  our  Interest  in  her  wel&re* 
Our  industry  swells  her  capital,  aids  her  revenues,  diminishes  her 
burthens,  helps  her  charities.  Her  laws,  her  liberties,  her  thronei 
are  pur  attHclimcnt  no  less  than  they  are  yours. 

**  Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pcctora  Poeni ; 

•»  Nee  tarn  avcrsus  cquos  Tyria  Sol  jungit  ab  urbe.**   . 

'  Barred  out,  by  tenderness  of  conscience  alone,  from  many  of 
your  avenues  to  power  and  wealth ;  banished  from  the  advantages  of 
one  of  your  seats  of  learning,  and  from  the  academic  honours  of 
both ;  we  are  yet  neither  strangers  nor  enemies  to  the  innocent  ame- 
nities oflife,  to  its  social  and  domestic  enjoyments,  nor,  amidst  manr 
disadvantages,  to  the  pursuits  of  theological,  biblical,  and  clasiicai 
literature,  and  the  liberal  culture  of  refined  and  exalted  intdlect. 
Public  contusion  couid  do  us  no  good.  We  have  far  more  to  lose  tbsa 
to  f;ain  in  any  general  scramble.  Although  firmly  attached  to  iRir 
civil  and  religious  rights,  and  disposed  to  hold  them  with  our  ^rmeit 
grasp,  as  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  British  constitution,  we  are^ 
moreover,  men  of  peace ;  and  we  deserve  to  be  so  esteem&l.'  p.  8L 

What  then  do  we  mean,  when  we  confess  that  the  Bible 
Society  may,  from  the  opposition  of  so  large  a  minority  of  the 
cler&ry,  prove  the  occasion  of  danger  to  the  Church?  We  al- 
lude to  the  probable  influence  of  their  conduct  on  the  opiuoM 
of  tht*  nation,  and  to  the  tendency  of  the  will  of  the  nation  to 
become  law.  In  other  words,  we  allude  to  the  possibility  of  its 
being  at  liMigih  more  generally  perceived,  that  the  sort  of  eoa- 
nexion  now  subnistiug  between  the  State  and  the  EjHseopel 
Chnrc'ti  of  England,  no  longer  answers  the  purpose  for  wiiioh 
we  nmy  presume  it  was  originally  designed ;  and  that  neither 
'  the  interests  of  relirioD,  nor  the  ends  of  good  government, 
fire  benefited  by  a  National  Eslablisbment     To  what  con- 
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totioaal  modifications  of  the  present  order  of  things  in  the 
[riscopal  Cliurch,  this  oonyiction  in  the  minds  of  our  repreT 
Dtatives  and  legislators  might  lead,  we  presume  not  to  form 
conjecture  They  would  certainly  be  of  a  nature  to  leare 
e  civil  rights  and  possessions  of  the  clergy  untouched  ;  they 
3u]d  have  no  influeuce  on  the  purity  of  the  Episcopal  succes- 
m ;  they  would  not  aflfect  the  moral  claims  of  the  Church  \ 
ay  would  divest  it  only  of  civil  authority  in  matters  of  reli^ 
on. 

Now,  if  this  supposition  appear  chimerical,  as  it  doubtless 
in  clo  to  many,  then  let  it  be  remembered  ^  that  the  dangers  of 
e  Church  may  be  deemed  chimerical  also ;  and  the  clergy 
ay  repose  in  i>eaccful  security  on  their  cushions.  But  Time, 
at  great  but  bloodless  revolutionist,  has  effected,  through  the 
ediom  of  opinion,  beneficial  changes  as  unhoped  for  as  this 
ould  be.  There  was  a  time  when  legislators  thought  that 
;Bal  laws  of  the  most  atrocious  description,  were  the  best 
ethod  of  propagating  the  faith,  and  or  promoting  the  inte- 
of    Christianity.      Those  laws   have    become    obsolete. 


here  was  a  time  when  the  Star  Chamber  was  thougiit  the 
ost  advantageous  court  of  judicature  both  by  the  prince  and 
e  prelates.  That  time  has  passed  away.  There  was  a  time 
ben  it  was  thought  useless  and  unsafe'  to  permit  the  children 
*  the  poor  to  learn  to  read.  Those  days  are  gone.  And  the 
&ys  in  which  ■  the  Bible  only*  is  dreaded  by  certain  Cliurch- 
eo,  as  fatal  to  their  ascendency,  may  pass  away  also. 
For  it  must  on  all  sides  be  confessed,  that  the  Church  of 
Mland  itself  constitutes  a  provision  wholly  inadequate,  in 
ipt  of  extent  of  means,  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  in- 
eased  population  of  the  kingdom ;  ^od  that  how  desirable 
lerer  it  might  be,  to  collect  the  nation  within  the  walls  of 
e  Establishment,  they  are  too  narrow  to  embrace  them.  This 
iportaot  consideration,  which  proves  at  once  the  necessity, 
id  the  vast  benefit  of  a  more  enlarged  and  various  agency 
an  is  provided  for  by  the  constitution  of  tlie  Church,  has 
»eB  set  in  a  proper  light  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  and  ought 
fectually  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  pious  clergy  at  the 
crease  of  the  sectaries.  Mow,  without  some  material  legis^ 
tiisoe  inmovatiofis  in  the  present  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Iburdi,  we  cannot  perceive  how  this  evil  is  to  be  removed* 
As  the  provision  made,  through  the  medium  of  the  Church, 
inadequate,  it  may  be  made  to  appear  to  be  no  less  inef- 
otoal  also,  in  respect  of  the  two  essential  objects  of  an  esta- 
tabDient.  The  first  of  these  is,  to  secure  unifiprmify  of  be->> 
itj  or  at  least  of  profession,  as  -to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
be  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  are  taking  all  possible  means  of 
illy  enlightening  the  liegislature  on  this  point.    The  terms — 
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orthodox,  which  is  made  to  imply  the  adoption  of  seoti* 
ments  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Articles  and  Homil(« 
of  the  Church, — and  evangelical,  which  is  converted  into  t 
stigma,  now  designate  the  contending  parties  into  which  tin 
Church  is  divided. 

*  Parties/  says  the  Author  of  the  Letter  by  One  of  the  Clergj, 
<  there  are  in  the  Church,  and  the  Bible  Society,  that  unhapj^ 
source  of  division,  appears  to  have  occasioned  them.  There  it  n 
orthodox  and  an  evangelical, — a  high  and  a  low  party ;  and  the  lit* 
ter  it  is,  which^  so  far  as  an  observer  may  judge,  has  the  co^operftkn 
of  the  dissenting  interest  no  less  in  the  Parliament  than  in  the  Bibk 
Society  Of  the  clergy  it  does  not  comprise  more  than  a  fifth  pii^ 
and  of  the  laity  within  the  pale,  perhaps  the  same  proportion.'  p.  & 

The  writer  must  be  indeed  very  ignorant  not  to  know,  that 
these  paities  in  the  Church  existed  long  before  the  Bible  Sodety 
was  thought  of.  To  represent  it,  therefore,  as  the  occasion  of 
intestine  divisions  resulting  from  a  deference  of  priueiple  and 
religious  sentiment,  is  equally  weak  and  disingenuous.  Nor  ii  ^ 
it  less  flagrantly  unjust,  to  insinuate  that  the  evangelical  ckm 
have  ever  shewn  the  least  disposition  to  co-operate  witfi  ue 
Dissenters  in  any  political  questions,  or  to  identifv  in  the 
smallest  degree  their  interests  with  those  of  the  Dtt86iiten> 
The  fact  is  so  notoriously  opposite  to  such  a  statement,  that  • 
malignity  could  not  have  framed  a  more  unfounded  charge.  , 

A  high,  and  a  low  party  there  have  always  been  in  the 
Church ;  and  no  scheme  of  political  amalgamation  can  wholly 
identify  the  self-styled  orthodox  priest  with  the  truly  evangelical 
pastor.  The  two  parties  may  be  equally  attached  to  the 
Establishment,  but  their  views,  their  motives,  their  principleSi 
their  conduct  being  opposite,  they  will  still  be  essentially  dis- 
tinguishable, and  that  in  proportion  to  the  secular  spirit,  the 
intolerance,  and  the  doctrinal  aberrations  of  the  ascendant  paKv. 
The  fact,  however,  that  such  parties  do  exist  in  the  Church,  ■ 
indisputable.  And  unless  the  State  should  deem  it  fit  to  make 
anew  its  selection  of  the  party  it  shall  endow  and  patronise,  it 
were  better  to  give  up  at  once  the  impracticable  plan  of  tsni^br- 
mity. 

'l\\e  other  object  to  which  we  allude,  is,  to  provide  for  the 
reUgious  instruction  of  all  classes,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England.  This  design,  we  think,  it  is  pretty  apparent  tfao 
Establishment  is  utterly  incompetent  to  accomplish.  The  doe-  | 
trioes  of  the  Church  are  disputed  by  some  of  her  own  biahflfSi 
preached  against  in  her  own  pulpits,  stigmatized  in  the  pefMM 
of  the  evangelical  clergy,  and  counteracted  by  the  exampks  dt 
a  too  large  proportion  of  her  officiating  mmisters.  As  a  pro- 
vision, therefore,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  commiif 
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ty,  the  desiepi  of  the  Establishment  has  proyed  at  once  ina-« 
sqoate  and  abortive. 

The  question  then  may  constitutionally  be  agitated,  boW 
it*,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  an  Establish*^ 
lent,  the  ^reat  body  of  the  nation  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
bargeable  ivith  so  heavy  an  impost,  in  addition  to  their  own 
olantary  contribtitions  lor  the  better  promotion  of  Hie  objects 
le  Establishment  was  designed  to  answer ;  and  how  far  those 
ho  bear  this  double  burden,  ought,  on  account  of  their  con- 
tentious attachment  to  their  own  religious  tenets,  to  be  dis- 
ualified  for  participating  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
"ee-born  subjects.  These  questions  Dissenters  may  be  al- 
med  to  agitate,  and  yet  not  be  enemies  to  their  country,  trair... 
>rB  to  the  State,  -or  hostile  to  the  persons  and  the  civil  interests 
r  the  clergy  themselves. 

As  to  the  Episcopal  Church  herself,  be  her  altars  and  her 
iDes  inviolate.  Conscientiously  and  devoutly  may  Dissentera 
goiee,  that  within  that  Church  the  flame  of  zeal  has  been  re- 
Indled  from  the  dying  embers,  and  that  her  dead  are  again 
'alking  the  earth.  They  would  cherish  no  other  rivalry,  than 
lilt  holy  emulation  which  may  mutually  provoke  to  love  and 
ywood  works.  They  would  wish  her  no  worse  calamity,  than 
>  M  delivered  from  a  secular  clergy,  and  from  the  fetters  of 
tate  patronage. 

*  Sir/  Mr.  Bullar  exclaim*,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  your  Churchy 
nid  I  have  no  wish  for  its  downfal.  In  its  spiritual  pro«perity  I  shall 
fer  imfeignedly  rdoica.  M^  language  respecting  itf  shall  be  that 
r  the  Ulustrioui  Koman,  with  regard  to  his  country,  and  without 
sy  invidious  application  of  his  qualifjring  phrase :— >**  Stet  magniv 
iet  pfedara,  quemcunque  modum  menta  sit  de  me." 

But  what  connexion,  it  may  be  demanded,  have  these  qued- 
ons  with  the  Bible  Society ^  the  very  principle  of  whose  con- 
itution  excludes  all  such  unwelcome  discussions.    With  the 
ociety  itself  they  have  no  connexion  ;  for  it  had  a  tendency  to 
redude  the  agitation  of  such  questions.    But  with  the  opposi- 
m  of  the  clergy  to  the  Bible  Society  they  have  an  important, 
id  necessary  connexion.    On  thfs  account  it  may,  with  some 
MBoUy  be  esteemed  an  occasion  of  danger  to  the  Church,  inas- 
lach  as  it  has  served  to  develop  the  character  of  the  clergy,  and 
le  spirit  which  would  seem  to  be  inherent  in  an  ecclesiastical 
itabudunent ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  elicited  from  so  many  of, 
sr  bishops,   and  other  dignitaries,   the  most  presumptuous 
aims^  and  the  most  intolerant  and  violent  demeanour.    Mr. ' 
Ksborne,  in  allusion  to  some  of  these  high  pretensions  stretched' 
tyond  all  constitutional  or  reasonable  limits  of  authority,   re- 
arks,  in  his  ^nsible  and  spiirited  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
istef, 
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*  Were  I  a  Gloucestershire  clergyman,  you  might  Require  ne 
reoerentlu  io  obey  your  command  not  to  contril^ate  a  guinea  to  tk 
County  Infirmary  so  long  as  there  should  remain  a  subscribing DiiiCD- 
ter.  You  might  prohibit  me,  by  a  godly  admonition,  from  lotitaag 
into  any  book  written  by  a  member  of  a  Bible  Society.  You  might 
enjoin  me,  bj/  a  <rodlt/ judgement,  the  difficult  task  of  committing  vern- 
tim  to  memory  the  volume  of  Mr.  Norris  ;  and  the  still  more  difficult 
task  of  committing  it  to  memory  with  a  glad  mind  and  xoilL  I  do  not 
conceive  that  our  Church  and  our  legislature,  at  the  moment  when, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  (hey  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
bondage  of  Popery,  elevated  each  succeeding  bishop  into  a  pope*'^ 
pp.  17,  18. 

The  opposition  raised  ivithin  the  Church  against  the  Bible 
Society,  has  led  some  of  her  bishops  and  clergy  to  assnine 
the  un amiable  and  offensive  character  of  .  daring  calamnit- 
tors  of  ivhole  bodies  of  unoffending  subjects.  The  coalition  of 
Churchmen  with  Dissenters^  in  the  Bible  Society,  has  b^n  paral- 
leled ivith  the  case  of 

— '  Loyal  Britons  forming  a  political  association  with,  or  fumiiiuii^ 
with  arms  and  money,  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  exciters  of  tedtr 
iion,  abettors  Oi  privy  conspiracy,  and  promoters  of  rebelliohJ* 

Once  more  :     It  has  exhibited,  according  to   ^  One  of  the 

*  Clergy,'  four-fifths  of  the  National  Church  disinclined, if  notaC' 
lively  iiostile,  whether  from  principle  or  from  fear,  to  the  unre- 
strained circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  beings  fraught 
with  danger  to  a  Church  professedly  resting  on  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  only,  as  the  key-stone  of  Protestantism.  What  efiect 
this  spectacle  may  have  on  Uie  minds  of  all  classes  of  people,  it  is 
not  easy  fully  to  appreciate. 

We  repeat  it,  that  the  Bible  Society  is  not,  in  the  reavntest 
degree,  answerable  for  these  consequences, — consequences  de- 
precated in  the  strongest  manner,  by  some  of  the  wannest  aiip- 
portcrs  of  the  Society.  *  The  petty  diflTerenoes  among  r^ 
^  Christians  never  occupied  a  moment'  the  minds  of  those  excd- 
lent  men  with  whom  the  Institution  originated,  *  except  to  ex- 

*  cite  regret  that  they  existed,  and  exultation  in  the  profiptd  of 

*  that  perfect  unity,  which  the  light  and  purity  of  eternity  rinll 

*  for  ever  seal."  There  is  a  bond  of  union,  an  identifying  prin- 
ciple, which  is  capable  of  uniting  tlie  members  of  episoopti, 
and  of  congregational  churches,  in  the  strictest  anil  most 
honourable  amity.  When  Dissenters  meet  with  a  clergymsA 
who  is  zealously  availing  himself  of  his  political  advantages, 
only  for  the  advancement  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Gospel, 
the^  feel  but  little  disposed  to  discuss  questions  of  ecclesiasticti 
polity,  to  depreciate  the  excellency  of  the  Liturgy,  or  to  indulge 

*  Sec  Extract  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  s  Charge,  inserted  in  Ao 
"  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.*'    p.  10* 
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jone  of  querulous  or  iBYidious  complaint.  All  the  angry 
^  of  party,  the  very  remembrance  of  the  grounds  of  dif- 
»e,  give  place  to  sentiments  of  personal  esteem.  The  Dis- 
r,  leaving  at  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  every  sectarian 
lice,  enters  with  delight  the  consecrated  edifice,  where  be 
es  to  listen  to  the  same  familiar  truths  that  have  endeared 
I  the  plainer  structure  of  his  fathers.  He  feels  upon  corn- 
ground,  and  almost  forgets,  in  the  elevation  of  the  mooieot, 
there  are  any  respects  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  non- 
rmity.  Perhaps  it  is  not  long  that  he  is  allowed  to  cherish 
ileasing  forgetfulness.  The  scene  is  changed.  A  man, 
»pa]ly  ordained,  but  on  whose  head  the  unction  of  the  Spirit 
sver  been  effused,  on  whom  episcopal  hands  have  conferred 
iritual  gift,  comes  armed  with  the  Claims  of  the  Church, 
rrayed  in  all  the  pride  of  prerogative,  to  drive  away  the 
iniri0g  wolves  of  sectarianism'  front  the  consecrated  en- 
re^  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  forbid  all  intercourse 
tlie  *  Calvinists.'  Now  for  the  watchword,  *  The  Church 
n  danger.*  Now  for  schism,  and  party-spirit,  and  petty 
Bution.  Now  for  the  crowded  meeting-house,  while  rear- 
yf  dissent,  living  reasons,  soon  teach  the  insulted  sectaries, 
heir  fathers  pleaded,  and  suffered,  and  died  In  the  cause 
iconformity. 

s  allude  to  facts,  plain  facts ;  and  we  will  again  borrow 
ngaage  of  Mr.  Bidlar. 

most  be  permitted  to  doubt.  Sir,  whether  the  rich  endowments 
Church  were  originally  intended  to  become  the  recompense  of 

ny,  faigratitude,  and  strife ;  whether  it  was  for  purposes  llk^ 
that  me  legislature  of  the  country  founded  the  Establislmienc.^ 

t,  to  take  our  leave  of  this  subject ; — Whatever  may  be 
»ndiict  of  any  members  of  the  Church,  with  regard  to  the 
Society,  to  whatsoever  consequences  their  opposition  may 
rith  respect  to  the  Establishment,  let  not  the  friends  of  the 
Society,  of  every  denomination,  be  disappointed  of  the 
mentof  that  mutual  confid^ce  and  Christian  unity,  whieb 
common  object  is  so  well  calculated  to  induce.  ^^  Sirs,  ye 
brethren :"  Do  each  other  «lo  wrong.  The  mistakes 
I  arc  made  by  worldly-minded  persons,  respecting  the  mo« 
of  Dissenters  in  engaging  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
are  natural  enough,  although  the  imputation  to  which  it 
xposed  tliem,  from  persons  who  act  themselves  from  no 
r  motive  than  temporal  policy,  are  not  the  less  unwarrant- 
characterized  as  those  imputations  are  by  the  blindness 
LT,  and  the  baseness  of  enmity.  They  have  no  doubt 
,  in  pwrt,  as  Mr.  BuUar  remnrks^  from  *  too  low  an  esiu 
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'  mate  of  Christian  benevolence  ;*   and  we  shall   coflcliidc 
by  transcribing  his  excellent  remarks  upon  "this  subject. 

*  You  perceive,'  he  continues,  *  effects  arising  from  an  internal  im* 
pulse,  which  surprise  and  confound  you ;  and  you  are  theil  dispoiedi 
Sir,  it  would  seem,  to  impute  these  effects  to  such  catues  -as  give 
energy  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  mankind.  But,  Sir,  do  the  Scrip 
tures  indeed  develop  no  other  impulse  than  that  which  sways  the  u- 
fections  of  a  heathen  ?  Have  you.  Sir,  never  considered  the  migiity 
effects*  which  they  so  often  ascribe  to  the  love  0/  God?  I  well  reman* 
ber  that,  when  the  first  British  missionary  ship  was  about  to  stfl  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands*  and  considerable  zeal  was  manifested*  bj  till 
Dissenters  of  Southampton*  to  supply  the  missionaries  with  variooi 
comforts  during  their  stay  at  Spithcad,  the  only  explanation  wUdi  a 
person  could  give  of  the  affiur,  who  talked  to  me  on  the  subject^— t 
man  of  education  too,  with  a  head  well -stocked  with  Latin  and 
Greek, — ^was,  that  they  were  going  to  make  Presbyterians  of  die 
SQuth  Sea  islanders !  This  gentleman  seemed  to  have  no  idea  cf 
a  motive  beyond  merely  temporal  policy :  though  it  would  indeel 
have  been  hard  to  say  what  policy,  what  *  mischief,'  what  artfal 
'  veil*'  could  cover  thote  proceedings ;  or  in  what  Dissenters  were  .Is 
'  be  gainers*  by  spending  thousands  of  their  property  in  uecuhlim 
upon  making  Diueniers^  not  Christians^  of  the  half-naked  baibariail* 
or  the  Pacific  Ocean  I 

'*  How  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  knom  /" 

And  yet*  Sir,  Christianity  botli  generates  and  develops  a  principle  of 
sjpnpathvy  powerful  enough  to  produce  much  greater  effects*  than  thoss 
at  which  you  have  been  so  alarmed,  in  the  progress  of  the  Bible 
Society.' — *  There  is  such  a  thing*  Sir,  as  the  *'  Commmmiom  sf 
**  ^intsJ*^  It  is  a  part  of  your  own  creed.  There  m  a  sacred  inter* 
nal  fellowship  among  good  men :  the  cultivation  of  which  gives  & 
more  pleasure  to  a  true  Christian*  than  he  could  derive  from  anausiog 
himself  with  the  *'  lamentable  and  ludicrous  mistakes''  which  his 
erring*  but  immortal  fellow-men,  may  unhappily  be  making  in  th^ 
most  serious  of  all  concerns.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say*  that  all*  who 
meet  to  buy  and  distribute  bibles  are,  ipso  Jacto,  good  men*  Bat  I 
knoto  many  of  them  to  be  such :  and  between  tliese,  though  some  raaj 
entertain  one  notion  about  indifferent  matters*  and  some  another* 
there  is  a  point  of  union  arising  out  of  the  most  operative  sympathies* 
Kindred  pursuits  in  arts,  in  literature,  in  arms,  will  produce  strov 
atjtachments :  but  kindred  feelings  of  penitent  abasement  before  In£ 
nite  Purity ,-*of  elevated  hope  in  tlie  *'  One  Great  Oblation  on  the 
**  Cross  once  offered," — of  ardent  gratitude  to  Him  who  died  for 
them ;  kindred  joys  and  sorrows  in  the  happy  progress,  or  in  the 
lamented  infirmities  of  the  Christian  life ; — a  mutual  expectation  of  the 
same  perfect  happiness  in  a  better  world; — will  cement  a  much 
stronger  attachment  than  any  inferior  sympathies.'    pp.  25— 27» 
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Vrt.  VI.  A  Narrative  of  the  Events  lo/iich  haveiitlen  place  in, France, 
iVom  the  landing  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1H15-  Till  the  Reatoralion  of  Louis  XVIII.  With  an  Account 
of  the  present  State  of  Society  and  Public  Opinion.  By  Helen 
Maria  waiiams.  8vo.  pp.  390.  Price  93.  6d.   Murray.    1815. 

A  MORE  than  ordinftry  curiosity  has,  ne  believe,  been  ex- 
**■  cited  by  this  volume,  owing  to  the  former  celehrity  of  (be 
\iithw,    and     the    oppoitunities    it    may    be    supposed    slie 

assesses,  for  forming  an  impartial  opinion  of  recent  events  in 

'ranee.  As  the  enthusiastic  champion  of  Jacobin  liberty,  it 
mffi\l  be  expected  that  Miss  Wlliianis  would  be  far  enough  from 
ixbibilini^au  uuBL'iisonahle  partiality  towards  the  fallen  des]iot^ 
Uld  thai  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  no  danger  of  her  bcinf 
»rried  into  an  excess  of  loyalty  with  ref^ard  to  the  restored 
nonareh.  This  lady's  political  opinions,  may  not,  indeed, 
)e  of  greater  Importance  than  those  of  any  other  intelligent  in- 
lividual.  cxoi^pt  so  far  as  they  may  be  taken  as  indications  of 
Jie  state  of  (ipiiitoii  in  France;  but  they  would  seem  to  vouch 
or  the  HUthf^itlicily  at  least,  of  her  statements. 

The  puiilic,  lioivever,  were  not  quite  prepared  to  find  Miss 
IVilliams  adojitiiig  bo  very  decidedly  the  lone  of  a  royalist ;  and 

his  extremt'  chariije  in  her  sentiments  has  natni-ally  been  viewed 
rtith  jealousy.  T lie  propensity  we  all  feel  to  trace  every  Imman 
tctioD  to  some  intelligent  motive,  leads  us  to  ascribe  any  suelt 
dteratioQ,  the  reasons  for  which  are  not  very  obvious,  either  to 
Qterested  considerations,  or  infirmity  of  character.  Miss 
V^illiama  appears  to  anttciuatc  the  surprise  of  her  reader ;  and 
0  reply  to  the  remark  of  her  correspondent,  '  Vou  mere  a  Bo- 

DsparUst,'  she  exclaims, 

*  Yea,  I  admired  Bonaparte;  I  admired  fdio  the  French  revolution. 
To  vay  then  youthful  imdgination,  the  day-Btar  of  liberty  seemed  to 
ue  on  the  vine-covered  hills  of  France,  only  to  shed  benedictioos 
>n  humaDity.  I  dreamt  of  prison-doora  thrown  open, — of  dungeons 
'itited  by  the  light  of  day— of  the  peasant  oppressed  no  longer — 
)f  equal  rights,  equal  laws,  a  golden  age,  in  which  all  that  lived 
VM«  to  be  happy.  But  how  soon  did  these  beautiful  illusions 
noirfii  and  thb  star  of  liberty  set  in  blood  1  How  just  was  the  re- 
leaion  of  Monsieur  Gorani  at  the  time  of  revolutionair  horrors, 
*  Je  connaissais  les  grands,  mais  je  ne  connaissnis  pas  fes  pAits." 
fou,  however,  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  nho  deny  that  liberty 
ra*  formed  to  bless,  and  dignify  mankind,  because  she  has  fallen 
>n  •*  evil  day»,  and  evil  tongues."  p.  7. 

lotiie  iltusioDsin  which  Miss  Williams  indulged  witli  regard 
to  the  French  revolution,  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  her  con- 
IcBporaries  for  a  time  participated  ^  and  it  was  with  a  par- 
lonaUe  reluctance  that  these  persons,  who  had  no  opposite  inAn 
Id  serve  instead  cf  loresigfat  in  cleiiring  their  pe»t>eclivc,  and 
^OL.  V.    N.S.  "         F 
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no  preililcctions  for  the  Antijacobiu  party,  abandoned  the  bope^ 
it  had  awakened,  lorg^  alter  it  had  become  reasonable  to 
cherish  them.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  cxefss 
of  this  enthusiasm  for  liberty  leadiu(>^  to  an  admiration  of  Bo- 
naparte.     His      ^  splendid    victories/    his    '  modesty    of  de- 

*  meanour/  his  aflected  ^  disdain  of  applause,'  and  his  '  w- 
^  neration  for  Ossian,'  u])on  \\hicli  the  enthusiasm  of  this  ladyi 
confessedly  rested,  constituted  hut  \ery  slender  pretensions 
surely,  to  the  credulous  admiration  for  which  our  Author  no\r 
iinds  it  expedient  to  apolog^ize.  But  enthusiasm  must  have 
some  object  which  it  may  *  invest  with  the  mist  of  obscare 
^  feeling,*  and  embellish  with  ideal  qualities.  Miss  Willianu  ad- 
mired Brissot ;  she  admired  Bonaparte;  she  admires — we  be- 
lieve with  equal  sincerity — the  Bourbons. —  She  is  doomed  to  be 
still  the  creature  of  ^beautiful  illusions,^ 

In  one  respect  wo  arc,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  lay  con- 
siderable  stress  on  Miss  Williams's  testimony,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  facts.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  living  in  the  nridst 
of  fashionable  society,  in  the  very  mart  of  opinion,  she  either  qjra 
bo  mistaken  in  her  information,  or  that  she  would  Venture  her 
own  credit  in  society  by  false  representations  %vhich  would  so 
easily  be  exposed.  She  affirms,  tliat  Bonaparte  was  not  popular  in 
France ;  that  ^  The  tenderness  professed  by  him  for  the  people, 

<  and  his  sympathy  for  their  sufTerings  under  the  reign  oi  the 
^  Bourbons,  raised  a  smile  on  the  li])8  of  the  Parisiaas ;'  '  that 

<  Bonaparte    could    not  dissemble   to  himself  that,    howefer 

*  agreeable  his  return  might  be  to  the  citizens  who  had  reTeUed 

*  in  the  sweets  of  subordinate  power,  he  had  not  been  happy  in 
^  securing  the  assent  and  affections  of  any  other  classes  of  hb 
'  subjects ;'  and  that  he  regained  his  short-lived  empire  by  a 

*  mililarn  conspiracy,^  '  A  feeling  of  surprise,  but  a  very 
^  slight  ctegree  of  inquietude,'  was  at  first  excited  at  Paris,  by 
the  intelligence  of  his  landing  at  Cannes :  it  was  talked  of 
^  less  as  a  subject  of  alarm,  than  of  speculation  with  respect  to 

*  the  motives  of  his  expedition.' 

*  On  the  news  of  the  possession  of  Lyons  by  Bonaparte  and  luft 
army,  now  become  formidable  by  its  numbers,  consternation  began 
to  operate  on  the  Parisian  world  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  former  in* 
credulity.  The  same  magical  power  which  had  led  this  extra- 
ordinary personage  from  his  island  to  the  center  of  Framx,  icoiifl^ 
2K)  less  potent  to  protect  his  further  attempts  if  it  was  his  intentioa 
to  wing '  liis  yrtLy  to  Paris.  There  was,  however^  no  suBcmatunl 
agency  in  this  business;  there  was  nothing  even  very  asUmiahiDg  in 
this  revolutionary  phantasmagoria. 

<  It  was  scarcely  to  be  Imagined  that  Bonaparte  would  have  thssM 
I.ijinself  with  so  much  rashness  and  precipitation  into  the  midittf 
IVancc,  with  a  handfull  of  followers,  and  nave  attempted  to  MMtMi 
a  country  UUfOUgh  which,  bat  a  few  months  bcforci  he  hrtd  pMtd'li 
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t>is  place  of  exile,  loaded  withtlic  execrations  of  its  iahabitantflf  and, 
t!ven  under  the  protection  of  his  European  conquerors,  coinpelled  to 
Keek  at  times  his  personal  safety  by  assuming  the  meanest  disgui^s ; 
it  could  scarcely  be 'imagined  that  he  would  have  ventured  to  trac^ 
back  his  steps  through  this  country  as  a  conqueror,  and  have  seated 
himself  in  the  capital  of  the  south,  had  he  not  depended  on  other 
forces  than  those  of  his  followers,  and  assured  to  himself  other 
means  of  success  than  the  riches  his  Elbean  sovereignty  afforded. 
Suspicions  arose  at  Paris  that  there  existed  some  strange  neglect 
in  certain  departments  of  the  administrations  of  government.  It  was 
observed  that  not  only  the  southern  dep6tof  Grenoble  had  furnished 
the  invader  with  every  implement  of  war,  and  that  its  garrison  had 
shewn  a  singular  alacrity  in  declaring  themselves  traitors,  but  that 
Lyons  had  been  left  without  defence,  or  the  arms  necessary  for 
the  national  guard.  It  seemed  strange  also  that  the  fleet  at  Toulon 
had  remained  in  the  harbour,  and  that,  were  it  merely  to  exercise 
the  oailors^  no  cruize  had  taken  place  in  the  space  that  reaches 
from  the  Isle  of  Elba  to  the  shores  of  Provence.  It  is.  certain  that 
the.  conspiracy  had  been  carried  on  during  some  months,  with  more 
good  fortune  than  address.  The  discovery  of  one  part  of  the  plot 
.  Iras  accidental,  or,  to  borrow  the  pious  ejaculation  of  the  new  mi- 
nister of  war,  seemed  to  have  been  maae  by  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Providence. 

'  Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso,  who  commanded  the  troops 
aiitkmed  in  the  norths  had  left  Paris  to  return  to  his  head'ouarters 
at  Litlr,  when  he  inet  on  the  indirect  road  he  had  taken,  a  Dody  <iS 
trDops,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  on  their  march  to 
-.Paris.  Tne  astonished  Marshal  demanded  where  they  were  goings 
and  foimd  that  they  had  received  orders  to  march  upon  Paris,  to 
save  the  city  from  pillage,  and  rescue  the  king  from  the  hands  of 
the  populace.  He  examined  the  orders,  saw  they  were  forgeries^ 
and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march  back  instantly  to  their  quarters. 

*  The  town  of  La  Fere,  in  Picardy,  was  a  northern  military  dep6t) 
under  the  command  of  M.  D* Aboville.     The  General  Lef^bre  De^ 
iioueCtes  had  entered  this  town  with  troops  drawn  from  the  garrison 
of  Cambray,    under  the  command  of  General  Lallemand  and  his 
brother,  demanding  military  accommodation  for  two  thousand  men. 
The  commander  of  La  Fere  observed  that  there  ^as  somewhat  sin- 
gular in  .this  march ;   and  having    soon  obtained  proofs .  of   the 
traitorous  intentions  of  these  generals,  he  put  his  garrison^  at  an 
early  hour,  in  order  of  battle,  and  answered  the  invitation  of  joining 
BoDapahe,  by  the  cry  of  '*  Vive  le  Roi  !'*  in  which  he  was  joined 
Vby  his  troops.     I1ie  rebel  generals  sought  their  safety  in  flighty  but 
.were  soon  after  taken . 

r  ■*  Thus  Bonaparte's  project  was  neither  rash,  nor  ilUconcerted. 
While  he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  Lyons,  for  which  due  pre- 
parations had  been  made  by  the  removal  of  all  obstacles,  and  while 
.-Hhe  garrison  of  Grenoble  assisted  hb  arrival,  his .  partizans  in  the 
io  asrth  welre  to  furnish  him  with  arms,  lead  on  the  troops  under  their 
%niaounand,  and  take  possession  of  Pans.  The  accidental  ^meeting 
H  Hm  powerful  deltachment  of  the  norUiern  army  by  Qfarshal  Mortier, 
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^    And  the  firmoess  of  D'Aboville  at  La  Fere,  disconcerted  Uiis  pert 
\  of  the  plan,  but  at  the  same  time  convinced  the  government  that 
the  conspiracy  was  not  confined  to  the  south,  and  to  the  troops  that 
accompanied  Bonaparte.'  pp.  27 — 32. 

^  Thus,*   remarks  our  Author,    ^  did  this  darini^  soldier  in 

*  the  space  of  three  short  weeks,  transfer  the  seat  of  empire 
'  from  his  rocky  exile  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.*  As  tbo 
rapidity  of  his  march,  she  adds,  may  appear  a  prodi||^y  un- 
exampled in  history,  so  his  pacific  triumph  might  seem  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  general  assent  of  the  nation. 

'Such  conclusions  would,  however,  be  most  erroneous.  There 
was  nothing  miraculous  in  his  journey.  He  was  quietly  conTejed 
to  Paris  in  his  caliche,  drawn  by  four  post-horses,  which  he  Imind 
prepared  at  every  relay ;  and  it  required  but  ordinary  courage  to 
advance  through  a  country  where  all  that  was  hostile  to  his  purpose 
was  defenceless  and  unarmed,  and  all  that  could  have  opposed  Ui 
progress  hailed  him  with  acclamations  of  transport.  Bat  if ' the 
triumphal  march  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  from  the  coast  of  PiK^ 
vence  to  the  capital  of  France,  presents,  vfhen  investigated  in  its 
details,  no  marvel  to  the  imagination,  it  teaches,  at  least,*  %  moM 
tremendous  lesson  to  mankind ;  it  adds  a  new  page  of  instmctioa 
on  the  danger  of  military  influence ;  it  shews  us  that  no  Y>tlier  ties 
are  so  powerful  as  those  which  bind  the  soldier  to  his  chief.  V6%at 
the  FVench  army  would  have  called  rebellion,  was  resistance  to  the 
voice  of  their  general..  The  military  ravagers  of  other  countries  ctn 
never  become  the  civic  defenders  of  their  own.  Their  bosoms  best 
high  with  the  luiextineuishable  hope  of  what  mankind,  in  its  hoar 
of  madness,  has  agreed  to  call  by  tne  name  of  glory.  They  had  ac- 
quired under  Bonaparte  that  fatal  ascendant  which  led  them  to  ood- 
sider  even  their  own  country  as  their  conquest.  Careless  of  its 
miseries,  forming  a  class  apart  from  their  fellow- citizens,  like  the 
Janizaries  of  the  east,  or  the  Pretorian  bands  of  the  Roman  empire, 
they  consulted  only  their  own  triumph,  and  disposed  of  crowns  ind 
sceptres  at  their  will.  The  land  which  gave  them  birth,  and  which 
diey  were  destined  to  defend,  they  have  covered  with  desolatioa^ 
and  have  opened  an  abyss  to  France  from  which  ihe  heart  recofls, 
andNrhere  the  eye  fears  to  penetrate.^  pp.  46 — 4*8. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Moskwa,  Miss  tV*  spiKaks 
in  the  strongest  terma  of  reprobation.  Whatever  allo^rsnees 
may  be  made  for  many,  in  such  times  of  vicissitude,  *D0 
^  morality  however  lax,  no  charity  however  lenient,  can  forbett 

*  stigmatizing,  with  eternal  ignominy,  the  conduct  of  certiiB 
'  sctors  in  this  turbulent  drama ;'  at  the  head  of  whiob,  in  point 
of  guilt,  she  places  Marshal  Ney  :  and  she  affirms,  tli»t  *  UD- 

*  atiiiliD^  execrations  against  his  black  perfidy,  hung  upoo  everj 
^  lip.*  Yet  even  Marshal  Hey  has  found  his  apologisto  m  Hb 
country. 
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The  auxiliaries  that  the  conspirators  found  in  other  classes 
of  the  community,  are  thus  characterized. 

.  *  There  still  existed  the  remains  of  a  party  in  France  which  had 
during  a  short  time  wielded  the  sceptre  as  despotically  as  Bonaparte 
himselfl  This  was  the  faction  of  tlie  Jacohins ;  once  no  less  powerful 
HKJth  the  insignia  of  the  red-cap,  than  Napoleon  with  his  imperial 
crown,  of  whom  some  one,  seemg  him  pass  in  pomp  through  thQ 
streets  of  Paris*  observed,  *^  C'est  Robespierre  a  cneval.^'  The 
Japobias  had  long  l^een  reduced  to  such  deaih»like  silence,  that  tbe 
raqe  was  deemed  extinct.  Bonaparte  had  received  the  firsi  rup 
diinent  of  his  political  knowledge  in  their  school,  and  beea  de- 
nominated, by  high  authority,  their  child  and  champion.  On.  his 
ficst  entrance  into  power,  he  adopted  the  system  of  fusion,  and  efn- 
ployed  such  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  faction  as  had  escaped  the  scaffold. 
He  was,  however,  too  prudent  not  to  keep  the  party  in  proper 
subjeetipa  while  he  continued  to  praclise  their  favourite  ipaxim, 
the  secret  of  all  their  power,  **  that  o£darins.**  The  exile  of  some 
of  the  tnqitt  turbulent  leaders  among  the  popuuiice  of  the  Fauxbourgs^ 
by  Boi^apaite*^  orders,  had  reduced  the  rest  to  silence ;  and  thoufi^ 
they  murmured  at  his  injustice,  they  dreaded  and  wor^ppedhis 
power. 

*  This  class  was  ^t  present  too  obscure  to  excite  any  apprehension 
In  the  government;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chii^fs,  they  were 
to  be  found  only  in  the  poorest  of  the  labouring  tribe.  Th^y  hadt 
however,  been  useful  on  some  occasions,  and  ip  revolutions  np 
ni#axis  of  power  ought  to  be  neglected «  Subsidies  were  necessary  to 
raise  these  donnant  allies  into  action  ;  and  subsidies  were  found  by 
the  relations  and  friends  of  Bonaparte,  and  largely  distributed  by 
their  emissaries.'  pp.  38—4^0. 

Our  Author's  account  of  the  state  of  opinion,  during  Boi^a* 
parleys  second  imperial  reign,  ^vith  respect  to  his  ^  ne^v  pro- 
'  fessions  of  political,  faith,'  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  as- 
surances of  certain  of  his  partisans,  and  tends  most  cruelly 
to  derogate  from  the  majesty  of  hjs  character.  *  Few,'  she 
says,  '  ha4  beeu  the  dupes  of  this  pretended  conYersion,  but  it 

*  W9S  generally  supposed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  peri- 
^  Ipus  situ^tioA  in  whic-h  he  had  placed  himself,  might  lead 
'  him  to  act  his  part  in  the  comedy  of  patriotism,  tiU  b0  w>as 
'  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  by  the  assenoihly  of  the  Field  of 
^  May.*    *  He  might  then,'   she  adds,   ^  more  easily  seize  the 

*  ocCfLSHm  of  wielding  unrestrained  his  old  imperial  seeptre.^ 

'  Every  pjpe  behel4  Bonaparte  smiling,  under  his  air  of  penitence, 
9t  th^  to^  and  trouhle  or  these  new  constitution-makers,  bidding 
theni  gpod  qpeed  tilt  they  had  ag^in  confirmed  him  in  the  possession 
q£  his  throne,  an4  then,  like  another  Sampson,  whose  locks  had  es- 
caped their  shears^  and  laushin^  loud  at  their  credulity,  he  would 
probably  ^nuii  at  once  all  the  chains  of  popular  sovereigpUr,  laws, 
eqi^ality,  ana  rights  of  man,  a(nd  briandishing  his  imperial  eagle^ 
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would  rally  Ais  troops  around  hiin»  and  perhaps  send  his  council  of 
state  to  dig  his  iron  mines  at  Elba.'   p.  90. 

The  followini^  anecdotes,  if  Miss  W.  can  vouch  for  their  truth, 
arc  of  a  decisive  nature  on  this  point. 

*  It  was  still  thought  expedient  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  con* 
cord  and  popularity  at  the  'i  uileries,  although  the  council-chamber  wis 
oflen  the  arena  of  the  bitterest  contention.  Many  an  angry  discussion 
took  place,  but  no  one  was  so  frequently  called  to  order  as  the  amperor 
himself.  In  the  heat  of  debate  he  sometimes  forgot  that  be  was 
not  emperor  at  home.  But  the  execution  of  his  threat  of  ordering 
a  minister  to  be  shot,  was  adjourned  by  that  minister's  assurance^ 
that  the  emperor  himself  would  not  survive  an  hour  after. 

'  These  controversies  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  were  not  al- 
together unknown  to  the  Parisians,  and  were  even  sometimes  re- 
hearsed before  the  mob,  hired  to  cry  "  Vive  TEmpereur!'*  Acda- 
mations  were  at  first  purchased  at  tlie  rate  of  five  livres  a  dagr  i  but 
the  price  was  now  reduced;  no  effort  of  the  lungs  was  paid  higher 
than  thirty  or  forty  sous,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  popohice  di- 
minished m  proportion  to  its  current  value,  and  even  their  respeqt 
was  measured  by  their  salary.  An  animated  discussion  between 
Bonaparte  and  his  arrh-chancellor  happening  to  take  plt^ce  at  the 
window  of  hi*  apartment  in  the  Tuileries,  the  emperor,  accustomed 
to  ill-treat  his  ministers,  seized  him  by  the  collar.  This  scene 
was  witnessed  by  the  mob,  who  related  to  their  fellows  the  scuflfe 
between  Pcre  la  Violette  and  his  comrade,  in  the  same  manner  u 
they  would  have  recounted  one  of  the  battles  which  take  place  firr 
their  amusement,  between  the  puppet-show  actors,  on  the  Boqi 
ievards.'  pp.  107 — 8. 

Miss  Williams  further  affirms,  that  '  nothing  surprised  the 

*  French  more,   during^  the  reig^n  of  Na])o1eon,  than  to  hear 

*  the  declamations  of  some  English  visitors  in  his  fevour.* 

*  It  required  the  whole  stock  of  French  courtesy  to  suppress,  OK 
these  occasions,  the  feelings  of  resentment,  and  whidi  were  the 
more  difficult  to  stifle  from  the  novelty  of  the  provocation.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  for  some  years  past  no  person  in  France  ever 
praised  the  emperor,  except  in  speeches  to  the  throne.  No  minister, 
senator,  or  counsellor  of  state,  would  have  ventured  to  outnige  the 
feelings  of  society  by  saying  one  word  in  his  favour  in  a  prifSte 
salon.  These  personages  talked  of  Napoleon,  with  quite  as  little 
ceremony  as  others,  among  their  friends;  in  mixed  company  they 
were  silent  on  this  subject,  which  was  considered  as  an  etiquette  be> 
Ipneing  to  their  places,  and  was  therefore  admitted;  but  it  was 
well  understood  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  speak  in  his 
defence.  Judge  then  how  the  French  were  astounded  when  thef 
heard  some  distinguished  Englishmen  extolling  Napoleon  the  Greati 
which  they  did  in  the  French  language,  but  sometimes  in  English 
phraseology;  and  the  Parisians  who  like  better  to  laugh  than  to 
pe  angry,    occasionally  aven^d  themselves  by  citing  pleasantfy. 
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Oi^rent  companiesy  these  neologisms  in  their  English  idiom.' 
pp.  255—6. 

'  V\t  the  time  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Moscow,  after  the  first 
burst  of  their  indignation  had  subsided,  one  of  the  amusements  of 
society  was  inventing  or  imagining  caricatures,  which  no  one  dared' 
to  trace,  but  which  were  described  in  company  as  if  they  really 
existed.  I  remember  one  represented  the  entry  of  the  French  army 
at  Mosrow.  They  were  seen  advancing  towards  the  gate,  which 
was  thrown  open,  and  where  stood  a  Cossack  to  give  them  admission* 
as  if  it  had  been  the  dobr  of  a  spectacle.  The  Cossack  had  a  label 
on  his  breast,  on  which  was  written,  **  Entrez,  entrez.  Messieurs- 
'—on ne  paycra  qu'en  sortant."  *  p.  257. 

There  is  a  choice  morceau  at  pag^e  281,  for  cranioloi^ists. 
A  celebrated  physiologist,  who,  like  Lord  Burleigh  in  ^'  The 
Critic,"  used  to  shake  his  head  and  say  nothing,  when  any 
new  enormity  of  the  Eni])eror  became  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation, told  Miss  WiiUams,  that  when  he  saw  Bonaparte  ten 
years  before  in  Italy,  he  augured  ill  of  his  destiny. — '  His  head 

*  partakes,'  he  said,  '  too  much  of  the  organization  of  the 
^  tiger  and  the  peacock ;  it  is  cruel  and  climbing.' 

Our  Author  ridicules  the  idea  that  Napoleon's  abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  originated  in  a  sense  of  humanity, — *  a  com- 

*  pact  of  philanthropy  between  Napoleon  Bonaparte,   Wilber- 

*  force,  and  Clarkson  !'  She  attributes  this  measure  to  the 
politic  desire  of  making  himself  popular  with  the  people  of 
JEngland.  But  o&e  of  the  most  important  passages  in  the 
volume,  relates  to  that  sole  point  in  Bons^parte's  policy,  which 
exhibits  him  to  apparent  advantage,  in  contrast  with  the 
Bourbons.  It  were  an  impressive  inference  could  it  be  consider- 
ed as  altogether  a  just  one,  that  the  policy  of  an  infidel 
despot  is  wiser,  and  in  some  respects  more  beneficial,  than  the 
principles  of  popery. 

'  Bonaparte  had  signalized  himself  as  a  warrior^  but  he  did  no( 
too  highly  deem  of  descending  to  posterity  with  military  famQ 
alone.  He  had  observed  that  nothing  of  the  most  celebrated  de- 
stroyers of  mankind,  called  warriors,  exists  but  their  names;  while 
ita  great  institutors  are  not  merely  held  in  remembrance,  but  con- 
tinue to  live  in  tlieir  disciples ; — all  that  remained  of  Alexander, 
of:Caesar,  of  Charles  XII.  was  their  names;  but  the  laws  instituted 
more  than  four  thousand  years  since  by  Moses,  were  yet  obeyed 
throughout  the  world,  by  the  numerous  and  disseminated  posterity 
of  hit  race; — that  Zoroaster  and  Mahomet  had  subdued,  by  their 
principles,  a  great  portion  of  the  earth,  and  that  their  names  are 
fltiU  invoked  with  veneration  by  innumerable  followers;  while  the 
Iieroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  fade  on  the  memory ;  that,  in  modem 
times,  Luther  and  Calvin  had  given  their  names  to  the  most  .^n- 
l^f%i^ned  portion  of  the  people  of  Europe ;  and  that  he  also, 
X^pp^n  the  Great,  by  seizing  some  favourable  epocha  for  (^  x^ew 
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kind  of  ^^'a^^a^e  against  all  that  he  called  superstitiony'  mifffat  be* 
corae  tliu  tbuiider  of  $ome  other  system  of  faith,  and  assume  the 
honours  of  a  teacher  or  a  prophet.  Bonaparte  had  not  only  me- 
ditated on  this  subject,  but  had  made  reformation  the  secret  order 
of  the  day,  in  d  committee  uf  his  council  of  s^ite  *  ithout  having 
plunged  deeply  -n'to  religious  controver>yt  or  having  probably  carried 
his  stiulii.'>  beyond  the  lucubrations  of  modirrn  infidelity,  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  discern  that  the  prevalent  religion  of  his  empire  held 
little  relation  uiih  the  primitive  doctr  nes  of  Christianity,  and  that 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  France  was  such,  that  reformation  would 
be  welcomed.  Orders  were  given  at  the  literary  police  to  peraiit 
the  publication  of  all  works  against  popery;  and  coercive  measucei 
were  in  meditation  against  the  person  of  the  Pone,  who  had  re- 
sisted his  anti-canonical  measures  respecting  tne  institution  of 
bishops  This  was  a  power  which  interfered  too  much  with  his  own^ 
and  he  wished  to  annex  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  to  that  of 
Emperor  <>f  the  French. 

*  Bonaparte  had  distinguished  himself  at  all  times  for  bis  principles 
of  toleration,  which  benefited  only  the  dissenters  from  the  CatnoKc 
church.  These  were  favoured;  while  the  episcopal  chiefs  of  the 
church  avoided  any  open  hostilities,  only  by  becoming  the  lostru- 
ments  of  his  edicts  oF  conscription,  or  flatterers  of  his  power. 
Their  charges,  or  mandemcnSy  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  thek 
dioceses,  were  filled  with  scriptural  allusions  to  Cyrus;  »nd  one 
bishop  so  far  forgot  his  allegiance  to  the  Pope  as  to  name  Bona- 
parte the  representative  of  God  on  earth.  The  clergy  of  inferior 
rank,  whose  salaries  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  ifteivioeit 
or  who  had  clearer  views  of  Bonaparte's  ultimate  desitntSt  ^^^"^ 
unwilling  to  compliment  away  their  faith,  and  made  scriptural  alta* 
sions,   in  their  turn,  in  answer  to  the  mandemens  of  their  bishops. 

*  history  teaches  us  that  arbitrary  power  and  the  sword  are  not 
alwaj's  unfitted  to  promote  a  reform  of  ancient  errors.  Mjihogict 
projiosed  the  great  aoctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Beings  and 
purified  the  Christian,  and  what  yet  remained  of  the  heathen  worldt 
of  its  polytheistic  and  idolatrous  abuses;  and  Henry  VIII  ahoolc 
off  witn  violence  the  chains  of  the  papal  government.  Of  thei^ 
two  creeds,  a  warlike  nation  of  the  east,  the  Mahometan  Weduk- 
bites,  appear  to  have  undertaken  a  further  reform.  The  papal  la^ 
perstition  would  not,  perhaps,  have  survived  Bonaparte's  examini- 
tion.  He  had  found  too  many  points  of  opposition  in  the  tetite 
of  this  church  to  fashion  it  to  his  rule  of  government,  and  bilti^ 
It  within  the  pale  of  his  system  of  unity.  He  had,  indeed,  ob- 
served in  Egypt  the  policy  of  ancient  Rome  in  adopting  the  rsK* 
gion  of  the  conquered  country.  "  Glory  to  Allah  !*'  says  he  to  ths 
chief  priests  of  Cairo.  '*  There  is  no  other  God,  bu^  God ;  Midiomtk 
is  his  prophet,  and  I  am  his  friend.  The  divine  Koran  is  the  do- 
light  of  my  soul,  and  the  object  of  my  meditation."  A  di::CU9slA|l. 
which  he  held  with  those  eastern  doctors  led  to '  some  doubts  tO». 
specting  the  strength  of  faith  in  their  proselyte.  Bonaparte  tVditili' 
not  admit  that  the  magnctical  needle»  the  invention  of  gun|»owdir| 
the  art  of  printing,    or  the  Newtonian  system  of  tfaft   uidttflNli 
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'ere  to  be  found  in  the  Koran.  But  whatever  might  be  the  doc* 
fines  which  Bonaparte  would  have  instituted,  and  for  the  belief 
f  which  all  latitude  would  have  been  given,  the  discipline  of  his 
hurch  would  no  doubt  have  been  military.  He  had  already 
eodered  the  instruction  at  the  L3rceums,  and  even  private  schools, 
s  soldier-like  as  the  nature  of  the  lessons  permitted,  and  every 
movement  was  ordered  by  beat  of  drum.  A  right  reverend  bench 
f  generak,  well  organized  sta&  of  deans  and  vicars,  and  a  hand- 
omely  drilled  clergy,  with  their  acolytes,  would,  in  his  estimation, 
are  given  energy  to  the  church-militant.  Asa  sedentary  guard, 
r  militia,  they  would  have  replaced  the  regular  troops  stationed  in 
be  interior,  and  with  which  ne  could  have  augmented  his  ranks 
or  foreign  service.  The  teachers  of  virtue  might  thus  have  be« 
ome  the  quellers  of  sedition,  and  their  eloquent  discourses  against 
nmorality  be  accompanied,  if  necessary,  by  the  stronger  arguments 
f  military  persuasion.  As  his  system  had  been  that  of  fusion  in 
is  secular  concerns,  so  he  would  have  iollowed  the  same  rule 
1  his  ecclesiastical  administration,  and  this  he  would  have  called 
>IenitioQ.  He  had  not  been  able,  however,  to  bring  the  Pope, 
'hen  in  Paris,  into  union  with  the  president  of  the  Protectant 
hnrch,  M.  Marron,  whom  he  usually  addressed  at  court  by  the 
Ide  of  **  Monsieur  le  Pape  Protestant.''  Pius  VII.  declared,  with 
mm  pleasantry,  that  he  had  no  hopes  ''  de  tirer  le  Marron  du 
su.''  But  Napoleon  effected  what  was  no  less  difficult,  that  of 
Qgaging  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Protestavt 
resident,  to  join  in  the  same  religious  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
f  the  empress,  and  part  of  the  court.  It  was  the  celebration  of  ^ 
le  marriage  of  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  person  of  the  court; 
3d  the  man  being  a  Protestant,  the  Protestant  president,  in  right 
r  the  husband's  prerogative,  took  the  lead  in  the  ceremony,  and 
as  seated  in  the  place  of  honour,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  empress, 
;  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  the  cardinal  was  placed  on  the  left.' 
%  127—134. 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  vfhat  modification  of  reli<rion  our 
.uthor  may  have  adopted  ;  this  representation  certainly  throws 
ytae  light  on  the  ^  toleration*  of  the  Bonapartean  government, 
nd  would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  it  is  by  other  means  than 
lat  of  infidel  policy,  that  the  papal  superstition  is  finally  to 
&  overthrown.  And  yet,  we  may  hope,  that  the  blow  which 
^>pery  received  from  Bonaparte,  and  which  made  the  throne 
f  *  his  Holiness'  totter  to  its  foundations,  is  oha  from  which 
;  will  never  wholly  recover,  although  Engiaud  herself  should 
e 'doomed  to  the  di^^grace  of  becoming  the  temporal  ally  of 
le  spiritual  usurper. 

Sliss  Wiliiaiiis  speaks  with  a  Sort  of  respect  of  the  un« 
irtunate  adventurer  who  has  been  replaced  by  the  worthless 
Ti^diuandof  Naples. 

•^  jMuint  had  borne  his  faculties*  at  Naples,  as  meekly  at  epuld 
are  4been  expected  from  the  possessor  of  a  throne  so  equivocal. 
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He  had  obtained  the  good  opinion  of  the  country  in  general,  whoftf' 
well-being  he  seemed  to  have  at  heart,  and  which  he  had,  in  va* 
rious  instances,  effected.'  But,  she  adds,  '  Though  Murat  rai^ht 
have  made  a  tolerabli/  decent  kind  of  king,  (this  from  a  rovaluti 
from  a  loyal  subject  of  Louis  XVIII !  1)  he  was  endowed  with  no 
i^xtraordinary  intelligence.' — 'lu  an  evil  hour  he  listened  to  the 
wily  seducer,  who,  meditating  his  march  from  his  place  of  exile  to 
Paris,  persuaded  this  foolish  king,  that  the  active  employment  of 
his  troops  against  their  common  enemies,  was  the  most  eficctual 
method  of  not  only  securing  the  possession  of  his  own  crown,  bat 
of  rendering  Italy  independent.'  p.  142 — 3. 

The  volume  contains  a  mass  of  amusing  anecdotes  in  re* 
fer^nce  to  minor  subjects  of  interest.  There  is  a  very  wdl 
told  instance  of  lioblc  retiiliation  in  a  Prussian  officer,  and 
some  exquisite  instances  of  Parisian  absurdity  of  feeling  Ah" 
played  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  their  sculptured  di- 
vinities by  the  allied  troops.  For  these  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself.  The  least  satisfactory  portion  of 
the  volume,  to  readers  in  general,  will  be  that  in  which  the 
Author  lauds  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  con* 
sidering  the  very  tone  of  the  work  in  this  respect,  as  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  restored  family  possesst'S  a  much  inore 
general  popularity,  than  some  persons  on  this  side  of  the  water 
have  been  willing  to  admit.  Miss  Williams  maintains,  that 
the  sacred  principle  of  toleration  has  never  been  violated  by 
Ijouis  the  XVill,  and  adduces  a  single  anecdote  in  proof 
of  this  assertion  !  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  involves  much  more  than 
the  re-enthronement  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and  that  the 
personal  character  of  a  monarch  is  too  often  found  to  jconsti- 
tute  on  insufficient  security  for  the  spirit  of  his  government, 
and  the  acts  of  his  ministry :  still  less  can  it  form  any  pledge 
for  the  conduct  of  his  successor. 

AVe  must  refrain  from  further  remarks,  and  will  only  express 
in  conclusion,  our  earnest  hope,  that  the  expectation  expressed 
in  the  following  passage,  may  be  justified  by  the  future  prin* 
ciples  and  conduct  of  tiie  French  people. 

*  Wc  have  passed  through  the  tempest,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  de 
BoulHers,  *' sous. la  ro^me  parapluic.''  How  shoidd  I  have  lived  jo 
many  vears  amon^  the  French  without  loving  that  amiable  peopb, 
to  apuly  the  term  m  their  own  sense,  who  so  well  know  the  act  of 
sheadin|;  a  peculiar  charm  over  social  life  !  How  much  better  thaa 
othefh  they  understand  the  secret  of  being  happy  !  happy  at  a  cheap 
ratei  iuul  without  being  too  difficult,  and  too  disdainful  as  we  ve 
in  Engl  nd  about  the  coiaiit ions;  while  they  bear  misfortnnes  wSA 
a  cheerful  equanimity,  which,  if  it  does  not  deserve  the  prmid  nffN 
of  philosophy^  Ib  of  far  more  general  use ;  the  former  being  ooouwm 
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*opertv,  belonging  to  all,  and  not,  like  the  latter,  the  partial  for- 
me of  an  enlightened  few. 

<  I  am  persuaded  that  the  experience  acquired  bv  the  French  na- 
Dn  during  their  long  and  stormy  Revolution,  will  not  be  lost. 
heir  political  vanity  and  presumption  required  a  tremendous  lesson. 
hey  have  passed  through  many  phases,  from  the  wildest  anarchy' 
*  the  most  oppressive  despotism ;  and  they  now  really  know  what 
not  freedom.  Tfaey^seek  repose,  but  it  must  be  repose  under  the 
fe  shelter  of  liberty.     "  They  pretend  not,*''  to  use  the  language 

'  the  Duke  d'Otrante,  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
They  pretend  not  to  more  liberty  than  that  of  England,  but  they 
efc  to  be  as  free."  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  ansjver,  as  I  have 
fard  some  of  our  countrymen,  "  Liberty  for  England,  but  arbi- 
ory  government  for  the  continent,'*  England  needs  not  fear  the 
rafship  of  France  in  its  constitutional  freedom.  It  will  be  some 
ne  before  the  i^rench  reach  your  practical  science  on  this  subject. 
ley  have  indeed  already  lost  6ome  of  that  vanity  of  knowledge,  which 
only  found  in  the  first  steps  of  its  acquirement,  because  we  look 
;ck  on  the  time  when  we  knew  nothing.  The  French  were  too 
oud  of  their  ABC  liberty :  they  feel  now  that  the  alphabet  is 
ily  the  rudiment  of  science.  They  have  learnt  the  table  of 
intents  of  liberal  principles,  and  they  will  at  last  comprehend  tlie 
hole  volume. 

<  The  Revolution ,  amidst  all  its  abuses  and  Its  crimes,  has  shed 
new  ray  of  light  upon  France,  and  it  were  vain  to  expect  that  the 
rench  will  shut  their  minds  against  it,,  and  prefer  the  darkness  of 
Tiorance.  The  eternal  principles  of  liberty  are  independent  of 
le  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  made  subservient.  What  is 
yod  in  those  pirinciples  is  unperishable,  and  what  has  been  evil  in 
leir  application  will  be  transitory.  But  time  has  no  spunge  that 
in  wipe  from  the  memory  of  the  French  the  great  event  of  the  Re- 
>lotion,  and  restore  prejudices  that  are  swept  away,  ideas  that 
re  eradicated,  manners  that  are  changed,  and  affections  that  are 
cUnct.  The  spirit  of  constitutional  representation  is  abroad, 
nd  will  walk  the  world.  Lewis  XVIII.  has  no  reason  to  fear  \%a 
oecgies,  for  he  will  be  strong. only  in  its  strength.'  pp.  304^— 307* 


Lrt.  VII..^  Second  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  parti}'  a  Parody 
on  that  of  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  15.  Price  Is.  Gale  and  Co. 
1815. 

THHIS  second  Ode,  written  in  imitation  of  many  '  imitators,^ 
-*•  on  the  model  of  Lord  Byron's,  is  ivell  desired,  but  tl^ 
iudior  4oes  not  appear  much  accustomed  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
m  the  diotipn  of  poetry;  Imitations,  in  general,  only  serve  to 
Reflect  the  faults  of  the  originaf.  The  abruptness  of  style,  the 
HJ^nens  of  ellipsis,  and  the  intensity  of  expression,  Mrhichgivea 
oag^wbat  too  pron^inent  manner  to  Lord  Byron's  poems,  iufal-^ 
ibljf  betray;  the  parodist  into  obscurity  and  incorreeloess.— ' 
yuthors  of  bad  imitations  might  frequently   have  succeeded 
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better  in  the  natural  expression  of  their  feelings.  Such  a  pro- 
duction as  the  present,  however,  may  plead  exemption  from  the 
severity  of  criticism.  The  reader  shall  judge  of  its  merits^  from 
the  following  stanzas. 

•  *Tis  done — a  Felon  yesterday, 

And  pacing  round  his  cage  ; 
And  now  he  bursts  the  bars  awayj 

And  dares  the  battle's  rage  ! 
Again  the  foe  of  thousand  thrones, 
To  build  his  own  with  hostile  bones 

He  rushes  to  engage-«- 
No  human  madness  ever  fell 
So  fatal— 'tis  a  fire  of  hell ! 

*  Ill-coupled  Fiend — go  seek  thy  kind, 
What  more  can  man  bestow  ? 

Thy  withering  name  has  filled  the  wind, 

And  blasted  all  below. 
And  wouldst  thou  still  unsated  rave, 
'      A  mightier  pander  of  the  grave  i 

Can  guilt  so  gorged  yet  grow  ? 
Alas !  for  life  of  wandering  man 
When  more  of  thee  must  curse  his  span  1 

'  And  must  the  brave  blood  flow  for  him 

Who  calls  no  drop  his  own  ? 
A  calx  of  hate  each  recreant  limb. 

His  heart  a  central  stone  I 
Wake  Freedom  ! — all  to  manhood  dear ! 
A  wretch  without  a  human  tear, 

8ave  for  a  sinking  throne, 
Comes  scattering  to  the  burden'd  wind 
Each  sympathy  that  links  mankind !' — Stanzas  I.  IL  X. 

We  must  confess  that  the  last  stanza  of  the  Ode  is  to  usi  um- 
telligible. 

Art.  VIII.   The  History  of  LiHle    Davy's  New  Hat.    WiA  En- 
gravings*  18mo.  pp.  64.  price  2f«  Darton  and  Co.    1815. 

^  SIMPLE  story  adapted  to  *  village  chUdren,'  to  te«di 
those  whose  parents  arc  wealthy,  to  he  kind  and  chariUUe, 
and  those  who  are  poor,  to  bear  disappointments  witk  patiettoe. 
There  are  touches  of  nature  in  this  rural  faley  an  artlessneaa  of 
•x])ression,  and  an  air  of  intimacy  with  '  the  short  and  mh)* 
^  annals  of  the  poor/  which  sufficiently  designate  the  aQlUi^ 
whose  initials,  R.  B.  arc  affixed  to  the  Preface :  but  thereadfart 
to  be  ])lea8ed  with  it,  must  descend  ki  feeling  to  tbe  levd  «f 
childhood  and  poverty,  and  fancy  be  is  listeniDg  to  the  teeip 
which  had  power  in  infancy  to  fix  bis  attentioa  to.  ^  iwMl 
humble  incidents  of  real  life.    Ctulifareo,  in   these  eaees,  aie 
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t  critics^  and  we  baye  no  doubt  tbat  with  them  liittle 
rill  be  a  favourite.     We  must  give  a  short  extract. 

day,  a  day  of  rest.  A  country  village  is  still  and  quiet  at 
I ;  but,  on  a  Sunday  morning  is  still  more  peaceable.  Yoa 
lear  the  miller's  cart  go  by  ;  nor  the  ploughman's  horses,  with 
nking  chains,  going  to  the  field.  Even  the  cow-boys,  though 
ive  the  cows  to  and  from  the  meadows,  know  better  than  to 
d  halloo  as  they  go.  All  the  people,  though  they  do  not 
le  and  gay,  make  themselves  as  clean  as  they  can.  Soon 
eakfast,  the  clerk  of  the  parish  goes  by  with  the  great  church 
lis  hand,  and  you  soon  hear  the  bells  begin  to  chime.  This 
^rd  as  we  hear  it  in  great  cities  and  towns,  along  with  many 
ills  and  other  noises ;  but,  as  it  comes  only  once  a  week,  the 
( always  pleasing,  always  new,  and  every  body  knows  what 

I  Woodly's  family  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  church ; 
f  heard  the  bells,  and  Davy  and  his  grandfather  set  off  to- 
fts they  always  did.  Mrs.  Woodly  was  getting  ready,  and, 
mt  on  her  cap,  and  shook  her  clean  apron,  Mr,  Woodly,  who 
ding  the  Bible,  said  in  a  low  voice,  *^  Good  Heaven  deliver 
om  trouble."  He  had  staid  away  from  church  Several  Sundays 
and  did  not  mean  to  go  now,  but  when  hi9  wife  asked  him 
ith  her,  he  said :  '*  I  cannot  ^nd  the  pleasure  I  used  to  do  in 
)  church.  I  am  sunk  in  poverty : — I  have  no  decent  clothes, 
imes  have  ruined  me,  and  I  cannot  be  what  I  was :  and  though 
leort  I  despise  the  sneer  of  a  fool,  yet  I  know  that  the 
*8  gamekeeper,  and  some  others,  will  let  me  know  that  they 
ttter  coats  than  mine,  although,  perhaps,  not  of  theur  own 
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.  Woodly  was  vexed  to  hear  htm  talk  so,  though  she  knew 
e  said  to  be  true,  and  still  asked  him,  tenderly,  to  go  with 
ring,  it  would  ease  his  mind,  and,  at  any  rate,  would  be 
han  sitting  at  home.  But  he  still  answered  "  No."  "  Well," 
I,  <*  I  will  go,  if  it  were  only  to  pray  for  peace,  and  that  I 
5  my  poor  boy  Will  before  I  die."  At  the  sound  of  peace 
I  son's  name,  he  rose  instantly  from  his  seat,  brushed  his  hat 
es,  and  went  to  Church  with  his  wife.  He  was  one  of  the 
Ingers,  and  there  were  several  neighbours  glad  to  see  him ; 
has  often  said  since,  that  he  never  sang  better,  ^or  iQslt 
itasure  than  he  did  that  day.*  pp.  4l— ^S. 

!-(  ,  -i       I  1  .  ...^  -  -J.  .  — . — . —      -        ^-^— — —^^ — f-r-«Mi  -i.»^  ■■111   I  1  i_ 
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Colburn.     1815. 

find  it  difficult  to  oharaeteriie  this  singular  productimr. 
File  petusal  of  it  pleasingly  interested  us,  and  the  im- 
n  'which  the  Magolo  left  upon  our  imagination,  was  that 
»dfng  the  counter)>art  of  not  an  ordinary  mind.  But  in 
ling  to  unalyse  the  '  opinions  and  notions  ascribed  to 
ero/  the  development  of  whicb^  through  the  advantsq^iis 
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He  had  something  so  indescribahly  high  about  him,  that  I  should  have 
hesitatetl  to  offi3r  him  any  favour,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  his  firaAk- 
ness  was  so  manly,  that  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  at  any  re- 
quest  which  he  might  have  made/     pp.  11,  12. 

The  Author  is  the  Alajolo's  guest.  While  Benedctta  is  set- 
ting out  the  table,  his  host  ]>roposes  to  play  a  few  of  the  pro- 
vincial airs  of  Oliastro. 

*  ^fter  a  rich  and  chromatic  symphony,  as  if  to  contrast  the  intri- 
cacies of  refinement  with  the  charms  of  natural  simplicity,  he  |^y^ 
in  succession,  a  number  of  tender  and  sprightly  airs.  This  penbrn- 
ance  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  his  own  character*  It  had  in 
it  a  degree  of  precision,  oflen  unpleasing,  but  now  and  thea  ,k 
rounder  itself  into  an  expression  so  full,  so  generous,  and  ao  nobis^ 
that  perha|)8,  few  professional  musicians  could  have  excelled  it*  I 
began  indeed  to  imagine  that  he  might  have  been  himself  a  pdtSt 
performer,  but  just  as  the  thought  arose  in  my  mind,  a  little  blemiA 
m  his  playing,  some  defect  of  the  time,  and  harshness  of  the  cadencr, 
convinced  me  that  he  was  only  an  amateur.'    pp.  16,  17* 

His  remarks  upon  national  rausic  would  suggest  an  iateresBii; 
topic  of  speculation,  had  we  an  opportunity  of  verifying  tfap  u- 
sertion  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  that  the  Scottish  mti^lo  i^h 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Sardinia.     ^  There  is  no  part 

<  of  the  world,'  observes  the  Mnjolo,  ^  where  the  country  li 
^  mountainous,  in  which  the  music  is  not  wild,  abrupt,  9B|1 
*  mournful.' 

*  Music  is  the  medium  by  which  tlie  universal  feelings  of  mapkiai 
are  expressed,  and  man  in  similar  circumstances  is  always  the  same 
sort  01  creature.  Ue  is  affected  by  the  mountainous  circumstaDGei 
of  Epirus,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  Scotland,  with  similar  emotions,  tti 
the  only  difference  in  the  universal  language  of  these  countriesi  Is  s 
difference  of  accent,  a  provincial  peculiarity.' 

The  Majolo  now  }>roceeds  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  gnat 
with  resi)ect  to  his  history,  infonning  him  before-hand  that  lus 
tale,  will  consist  rather  of  observations  tlian  adventures.  AcQ0i4- 
lAgly,  he  is  perpetually  digressing  from  his  desultory  narintiM 
hito  reflections  of  a  philosophizing  cast ;  which  dliq»ky,  fir 
the  most  part,  correct  observation,  and  amiable  feeliBg,  bi»t«B- 
hibit  a  singular  deficiency  of  religious  knowleilge,  not  exeasdbk 
even  in  a  Sardinian  peasant.  The  notions  of  the  Mqcdo  oort- 
cerning  DesHny^  as  ^  a  kind  of  moral  chemistry,'  as  a  cham 

<  formed  by  links  of  physical  causes,*  and  other  sceptical  hbti 
of  this  kind,  are  so  vague  as  to  appear  connected  with  bo  ve^ 
determinate  opinions  in  the  Author's  mind,  and  they  aiaY,then^ 
fore,  be  passed  over  as  harmless  instances  of  the  douuiien  fl 
idea  into  which  an  ambitious  fondness  for  philoiNiphioai 
ture  is  iikcly  to  lead  a  {icrson,  in  the  absence  of  eoffv^et: 
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ioe«  There  is  some  trath,  hdwerer^  mixed  Tvith  much 
llty  of  expression^  in  the  following  slp^imen. 

have  noticed/  said  the  MajoIo«  *  that  character  is  seldom  un- 
>d  by  estimating  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  Do  you  not  gene- 
id  some  occult  impulse  so  modifying  the  nature  of  man  in  active 
tat  he  scarcely  seems  the  same  sort  of  being  whom  you  had 
iplated  unemployed?  Compare  the  moral  and  intellectual  fea- 
f  any  individual  among  your  acquaintance,  with  the  effect  of 
itacter  on  yourself,  or  in  the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  is 
»  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  by  them^  but  by 
y  in  wfakh  he  Is  actuated^  that  you  ought  to  make  choice  of 

a  friend,  or  shun  him  as  an  enemy.  There  is  nothing  more 
111  than  to  trust  a  man  on  account  of  his  qualities ;  in  every 
here  you  do  so,  and  leave  out  of  consideration  what  appears  to 
destiny,  you  will  never  cease  to  repent  the  connection.  There 
little  inherent  difference  between  the  qualities  of  the  good  and 
1 ;  tihe  effects  which  their  course  of  action  produces  in  society 
he  former  criminals  and  the  latter  judges ;  and,  therefore,  the 
r  aH  nations  wisely  regard  guilt,  as  characterised  by  circum- 
I,  dependent  as  much  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  person 
immits  it,  as  on  the  actual  amount  of  the. injury  which  it  inflicts 
sufferer. 

Don  Lopez  was  one  of  that  class  of  persons  who,  without  the 
It  particle  of  generous  sentiment  in  their  composition,  are  con- 
id,  by  the  impulse  of  destiny,  to  act  in  all  affairs  with  unvaried 
ess,  and  the  appearance  of  possessing  a  liberal  and  muniticent 

In  every  thing  the  selfishness  of  his  nature  was  constantly  ma- 
d.  He  studied  the  enjoyments  of  his  palate  with  the  solid- 
f  devotion  ;  but  as  he  delighted  as  much  in  cheerful  company 
usurious  dishes  and  delicate  wines,  he  drew  around  his  taole  a 
of pieasant  companions,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
ibfe  fellow.  He  was  proud  and  vain  to  an  excessive  degree, 
!t  such  was  his  happy  fortune,  that  neither  of  these  disagreeable 
es  were  aJlowed  to  show  themselves  in  their  true  colours.  His 
lity  being  social,  acted  as  a  medium  to  his  arrogance  and  pre- 
ion,  and  so  changed  their  natural  complexion  in  every  mani- 
on,  that  they  took  the  colour  of  virtues,  as  the  crimson  blood 
veins  appears  blue  when  seen  through  the  sofl  smooth  skin  of 
iious  beauty  Not  one  of  his  associates  were  was)  ignorant  of 
position,  and  yet  they  constantly  treated  him  as  one  of  the  best 
i^and  sp'^ke  of  bis  faults  with  indulgence.  Not  one  of  them  had 
ghtest  faith  in  his  friendship,  and  yet  he  was  the  most  intimate 
with  which  each  of  them  respectively  associated.  He  had, 
er,  the  good  fortune  to  possess  not  only  that  Instinctive  dis- 
ent  of  the  tendency  of  afiairsi  which  enables  a  man  to  knoilr 
to  speculate  upon  contingencies,  but  also  that  disregard  of  the 
foences  of  failure,  which  emboldens  the  adventurous  to  risk  more 
heir  aD  upon  the  probability  of  great  ultimate  profit.  He  wa«, 
ore,  considered  not  only  as  the  most  liberal,  but  onef  Of  thd  most 
ace  merdiiiiftii  in  all  Sassarf,-  Ml  thisopinioftt  procured  him  more 
.  v.— N.  S.  G 
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credit  than,  perlia|M,  wa>  ever  before  enjoyed  bjr  un  tiaAa,^Sifi 
dinia ;  &r  m  this  island  mercantile  probity  it  rarer  uan  mkm-JO 
in  England ;  and  that  wonderful  confidence  between  man  uutHih 
wbicfa  enables  yonr  countryhten  to  work  miracles  both  in  polil 
mercantile  finance)  ia  here  almoit  entirely  unknown."  '    pp.  8 

Many  of  the  Majolo's  general  observRtions,  which  aj^wtfil 
fir:it  paradoxical,  or  wliidi  startle  by  their  boldness  or  wyrAf, 
will  be  (oiiu^,  on  exiimination,  to  contain  a  portion  of  trntfa) 
but  to  be  erroneous  from  the  partial  and  defective  views  oa  «i|j(fc 
they  an>  founded.  Were  he  to  commaoce  the  career  of.l(i 
afresh,  be  is  made  to  say,  there  is  no  profeauon  be  wouM  |inAc 
to  that  of  a  merchant ;  and  the  following  is  then 

'"  The  vital  principle  of  cmnmerceisfounded  onfUthintl 
probity  of  human  nature. — Hie  lawyer  thrives  by  the  vices  of  taanUi^ 
and  his  hopes  of  fortune  can  only  be  realised  by  the  fivnimttm'm 
dishonesty.  Hie  utility  of  the  priest  is  founded  on  the  i 
curbing  the  diipositians  of  the  heart :  men,  in  hia  eyeoi 
animus  that  must  be  chained  to  prevent  them  from  daing 
The  soldier,  the  hero!  builds  his  monument  with  the  rains  of '^ 
ttons.  The  statesman  is  the  adversary  of  the  natural  ftvedont  of  wt^ 
and  the  artificer  of  crimes  that  are  oAnsivs  onlv  to  bis  OMW 
tions;  and  the  author,  or  if  you  think  fit,  the  [wilosopbcr.  ITM 
disteminator  nf  notioiu,  for  the  effects  of  which  he  does  not  Ml 
himself  ref  pons! ble,  but  reger48  the  punishment  for  promidMlfayAV 
must  pernicious  as  attempb  to  shaclcle  the  human  mind.  iW  W^ 
chant,  however,  lives  by  cultivating  amity  between  nation  andidattibi 
hia  profit  is  obtained  by  promoting  the  benefit  of  olbami  Us  1Mb 
explore  the  remotest  regions,  and  carry  with  tham  ' 
prow,  and  the  seeds  of  industry  in  their  cargoes."- 

<  I  could,  with  difficulty,  keep  from  smiling,  as  be  , 
this  manner.  He  suddenly  frowned,  and  looking  st  ma  witb-ftMltf* 
nesa  of  eye  that  was  almost  stern,  said,  "  are  yon  an  Ef^jEsbaMfl^li^ 
and  do  not  think  this  true  i" '    pp.  103 — 10fi>  '-  ^ 

Tlie  following  description  {riven  by  the  41ajolo,  of  bi^.  In 
eS(>rts  to  obtain  literary  eminence,  may  indirectly  serve  toiSklii, 
trate  some  of  our  preceding  remarks.  Many  an  ardent  jwif, 
adventurer,  prompted  by  the  restlessness  of  imaainatioa,  Jiip^ 
die  dktnvMMt 


probably,  experience<l  a  similar  perplexity  amid 
variety  of  intellectual  pursuits,  in  no  one  of  wfaicb, 
could  promise  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  more  solid 
tions,  or  to  shorten  the  laborious  process  of  u('<iuIrciDCDt 

<  <<  From  that  momentt  1  saw  the  necessity  of  applying  my  mind  Id 
sttain  some  degree  of  pre-eminence  in  a  particular  study.  The  diffi- 
culty wast  to  bid  one  m  which  the  merits  of  my  own  efforts  raigiit  sp- 
pear,  and  that  what  I  might  produce  should  be  acknuwledgcdas  m 
own.  Before  fixing)  my  mind  rambled  over  almost  every  oranch  u 
ccicnce  and  literature.  1  applied  to  mathematics  with  the  eathu^um 
of  a  poet,  but  I  found  liiat  tlie  laws  of  dcmonslratiom  wen  too 
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;  fpr  ay  imagination.  I  turned  to  metaphjsicst  and  the 
seemed  but  a  system  of  plausibilities,  continually  subject  to 
olved.  Chymistiy,  under  the  direction  of  Vincellosy  next 
J  attention ;  but  although  he  admitted  that  I  showed  tome 
n  conjecturing  what  might  be  the  result  of  experimentsi  he 
d  me  of  what,  indeed,  I  was  so  soon  conscious^  that  I  #anted 
idiness  of  application  necessary  to  the  delicacies  of  aTftlizing. 
jt  my  ardour  was  not  to  be  subdued.  I  felt  and  confined  my 
unfitness  for  prosecuting  science;  but  the  wide  region  of 
literature  lay  open  before  me,  and  a  thousand  paths,  all 
to  the  glittering  domes  and  pinnacles  of  the  same  edifice  in 
he  consequent!^  —  deemed  a  niche  was  prepaired  for  him, 
tne  to  advance.  With  an  intensity  of  application,  that  was 
atural  or  had  become  habitual,  I  entered  upon  that  of  history ; 
I  found  that  1  could  not  set  down  my  foot  without  plaeing  it  on 
It  of  some  predecessor  The  world,  1  perceived,  had  long 
itcovered  tne  w<iy  of  preserving  every  thing  of  the  pa^t  that 
\  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  anid  I  weaned  myself  among 
kea  arches  and  falJen  pillars  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  in  the 
meeting  with  some  suitable  topic  that  miffht  ensure  to  me  free 
>  the  temple.  The  seardi  was  vain ;  the  lurhts  of  my  learabg 
t  tapers,  and  only  made  the  darlmess  viaible  which  broods  in 
riBths  of  antiquity.  I  abandoned  my  attempt  to  explore  their 
recesses,  less,  however,  satisfied  that  they  contained  no  bid* 
■ires,  than  convinced  of  the  inadequacjr  of  my  means  to  clis« 


WMg  the  time  that  I  was  thus  casting  about  for  a  proper  ob- 
cgtilar  study,  I  had  amused  myself  in  writing  occasional  little 
Ml  ballads  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Oliastro.  And  a  copy  of 
hese;  partly  ludicrous  and  partly  pathetic,  happened  to  faR 
hands  of  a  Denedictine  monk,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
he  took  the  trouble  of  requesting  Vinoellos  to  make  us  ac* 
L    This  incident  was  a  great  triumph  over  *    Hitherto 

knew  the  extent  of  his  proficiency,  and  although  he  has  since 
rified  the  solidity  of  his  just  pretensions  to  superiority,  it 
then  to  every  body  more  assumed  than  l^itimate.  But  in 
est  of  the  monk  there  was  a  decisive  homage  paid  to  something 
\j  my  own.  From  that  moment  it  appeareid  to  me,  that,  were 
avate  my  talent  for  poetry  I  might  be  enabled  to  inspire  the 
itb  sentiments  respecting  me  similar  to  those  of  the  monf ' 
-128. 

e  18  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  description  in  (his  little 
and  in  the  delineations  of  character,  are  some  very 
rid  disjdaya  of  ability.  Some  of  the  portraits,  we 
snd,  are  jfiroro  life.  The  character  of  Count  AValtzerstein 
y  developed ;  and  the  M^jolo's  physiognomical  dis- 
1^  though  they  may  appear  fanciful,  are  certainly  justified 
ndant  indications  of  a  real  correspondienee  *  between 
^niisal  form*  aAd  the  mtellectual  character.' 

G2 
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credit  than,  perhapR,  wu  ever  before  enjoyed  by  any  tndetJKf^ 
dinia ;  for  in  thia  island  mercantile  probity  ii  rarer  uun  womjoB 
in  England ;  and  that  wonderful  confidence  betveen  n 
whr^  enables  yoar  countryhien  to  work  miracles  both  in  ^ 
mercantile  finance,  ii  here  alniott  entirely  unknown."  '    pp.  f 

Many  of  the  Hajolo's  geDeral  observtitions,  which  appevit 
first  paradoxical,  or  wliicli  startle  by  their  boldDess  or  nord^j 
will  be  [buud,  on  exii  mi  nation,  to  contain  a  ]Wrtion  of  truln, 
but  to  be  erroneous  from  the  partial  and  defective  riewa  oo  wi^Kt 
they  are  founded.  Were  he  to  coaameoce  the  career  of.J^t 
afresh,  be  is  made  to  say,  there  is  noproteasion  be  would  pnfic 
to  tiiat  of  a  merchant ;  and  the  following  is  the  reaion  he  amfMr 
< "  The  vital  principle  of  commerceli  founded  on  fkhhin  the  goMOl 
probity  of  human  nature. — The  lawyer  thrirei  by  the  ncei  of  nnnUl^ 
and  bu  hopes  of  fortune  can  only  be  realised  by  the  prevalaapfdr 
diahonestv.  The  utility  of  the  priest  is  founded  on  the  Hiawil)'l> 
curbing  the  ditpobitiona  of  the  heart:  men,  in  his  eyes,  aresn^ 
antraala  that  must  be  chained  to  prevent  them  frorn  doing  miRhM 
The  soldier,  the  hero!  builds  his  monument  with  the  rain*  of  ii' 
tioni.  The  etatennan  is  the  adversary  of  the  natural  fyeedom  of  MR^ 
and  the  artificer  of  crimes  that  are  oAniive  onlr  to  his  amnih 
tions ;  and  the  author,  or  if  you  think  fit,  the  pollnsopher.  ft'tllb- 
diueminator  af  notion't,  for  the  effects  of  which  he  does  not  Mi 
himself  refponsible,  butre^r4>the  puoishraentfbr  promulnlin^AV 
most  pernicious  as  attempts  to  shackle  the  human  mind.  Tte  Mt^ 
chant,  however,  lives  by  cultivating  amity  between  nation  and  ttattoh; 
hia  profit  b  obtained  by  promoting  the  benefit  id  olhfln  i  hii  feMit 
explore  the  remotest  regions,  end  carry  with  them  kneirtM^ckdHk' 
prow,  and  the  seeds  of  industry  in  their  carsaea."  ' 
'  I  could,  with  difficulty,  keep  from  smiling,  as  be  prnninJail  It 


Ibis  manner.     He  suddenly  frowned,  and  looking  at  mo  with 
ness  of  eye  that  was  almost  stern,  said,  "  are  yon  an  EBgIiabaiHi»  1^*' 
and  do  not  think  this  true  J" '    pp.103 — 105.  '■   cti'>< 

The  foUowiDg  description  ^ivea  by  the  'Majolo,  of  his  fint 
e&brte  to  obtain  literary  eminence,  may  indirectly  serve  to  iOt^ 
(rate  some  of  our  preceding  remarks,  llrlany  an  ardent  you^f, 
adventurer,  prompted  by  tbe  restlessness  of  imLigiuation,  h^ 
probably,  experienceil  a  similar  perplexity  amid  tlie  diatraotilfi 
vnriety  of  intelleetual  pursuits,  in  no  one  of  which,  imoginatia*; 
coald  promise  to  supply  the  deCcicDcy  of  more  solid  quafiAy- 
tions,  or  to  shorten  the  laborious  process  of  Bcquircmcnt. 


...  „  lymi  . 
attain  some  degree  of  pre-emiaence  in  a  particular  study.  The  difir 
culty  wast  to  fold  one  in  which  the  merits  of  my  own  elfurti  might  4" 
pear,  and  that  what  I  might  produce  should  be  acknonledgeu  as^ 
own.  Before  fixing,  my  mind  rambled  over  almost  every  orancji  <^. 
Rcicnce  and  literature.  I  implied,  to  mathematics  nith  the  eothiubfl 
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detpaiic  fpr  ay  imagination.  I  turned  to  metaphysicst  and  the 
science  seemed  but  a  system  of  plausibilities^  continually  subject  to 
be  diftsolved.  Chymistiy,  under  the  direction  of  Vincello8»  next 
drvw  mj  attention ;  but  althoneh  he  admitted  that  I  showed  tome 
rflllity  in  conjecturing  what  might  be  the  result  of  experimentSi  he 
■oon  told  me  of  what,  indeed,  I  was  so  soon  conscious^  that  I  #anted 
the  steadiness  of  application  necessary  to  the  delicacies  of  analizing. 

*  ''^ut  my  ardour  was  not  to  be  subdued.  I  felt  and  confessed  my 
nalural  unfitness  for  prosecuting  science;  but  the  wide  region  of 
tfeneral  literature  lay^  open  before  me,  and  a  thousand  paths^  all 
leading  to  the  glittering  domes  and  pinnacles  of  the  same  edifice  in 

wiiich  the  conseqoentim deemed  a  niche  was  prepared  for  him, 

JMited  me  to  advance.  With  an  intensity  of  application,  that  was 
either  natural  or  had  become  habitual,  I  entered  upon  that  of  history ; 
baft  aooD  found  that  1  could  not  set  down  my  foot  without  plaeing  it  on 
tjbe.  pcint  of  some  predecessor  The  world,  1  perceived,  had  long 
befim  discovered  the  W4y  of  preserving  every  thing  of  the  pa^t  that 
dflsenret  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  and  I  wearied  myself  among 
the  broken  arches  and  fallen  pillars  ef  antiquarian  curiosity,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  some  suitable  topic  that  might  ensure  to  me  free 
aocns  jto  the  temple.  The  search  was  vain ;  the  lights  of  my  learabg 
were  but  tapers,  and  only  made  the  darkness  visible  which  broods  in 
the*  labyrinths  of  antiquity.  I  abandoned  my  attempt  to  explore  their 
ilihipiw  recesses,  \cm%  however,  satisfied  that  they  contained  no  bid* 
deDtrtMBures,  than  convinced  of  the  inadequa<7  of  my  means  to  dis* 
oflver  them. 

f -^  During  the  time  that  I  was  thus  casting  about  for  a  proper  ob- 
ject ef  festtlnr  study,  I  had  amused  myself  in  writing  occasional  little 
seogi  andbeUads  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Oliastro.  And  a  copy  of 
one  of  these;  partly  ludicrous  and  partly  pathetic,  happened  to  faR 
into  the  hands  of  a  Dcnedictine  monk,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it»  that  he  took  the  trouble  of  requesting  Vinoellos  to  make  us  ac* 
qeeinted.    This  incident  was  a  great  triumph  over  .    Hitherto 

nobody  knew  the  extent  of  his  proficiency,  and  although  he  has  since 
fi^  verified  the  solidity  of  his  just  pretensions  to  superiority,  it 
Mined  then  to  every  body  more  assumed  than  I^itimate.  But  in 
iheTequest  of  the  monk  there  was  a  decbive  homage  paid  to  something 
leMiariy  my  own.  From  that  moment  it  appear^  to  me,  that,  were 
t.  to'Cokivate  my  talent  for  poetry  I  might  be  enabled  to  inspire  the 
nriUio  with  sentiments  respecting  me  similar  to  those  of  the  monf ' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  description  in  (his  little 
'olume,  and  in  the  delineations  of  character,  are  some  very 
M^ceeefid  diajdays  of  ability.  Some  of  the  portraits,  we 
.]ipreheiMl,  are  from  life.  The  character  of  Count  AValtzerstein 
f -'finely  developed;  and  the  M^jolo's  physiognomical  dis- 
jMeries^  though  they  may  appear  fanciful,  are  certainly  justified 
»]|f  n^tudant  indications  of  a  real  correspondence  *  betweeo 
-^  i. '  '^  -|gg|  fom,^  mj^i  the  intellectual  character.' 
-  G2 
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With  respect  to  the  <  other  elementary  priaciple*  which 
the  Majolo  speaks  of,  as  serviug  to  guide  him  in  tne  study  of 
mankind,  ^  the  symjiathetic  and  antipathetic  nature  of  tlie 
<  mind',  it  is  not  suiSiciently  '  definable^  for  us  to  trust  ouradiw 
Trith  the  subject :  but  we  will  so  far  concede  to  our  Author,  ■§- 
to  admit  the  justness  of  his  motto,  that 

*  There  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  Horatio^ 

*  I'han  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.' 

We  have  given  more  copious  extracts  from  thi9  small  voliiina^ 
than  its  size  or  its  pretensions  might  seem  to  warrant ;  bit  it- 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  only  method  of  doing  justice  to  Ib^ 
Author.  The  present  work,  we  are  inforncied,  constitut|»  cjfttf 
a  part  of  a  considerable  design,  of  an  epic  character*  IVa- 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  deserving  of  a  proportionate  Jtgwn 
of  attention.  ^  You  have'  heard  my  story,*  says  the  Ml\)oiOy 
in  concluding  the  conversation,  ^  and  read  my  bo<^  ^  d^  JOQ 
'  think  me  a  fool,  or  a  man  of  genius  ?'  The  Anchor  seenif  tO' 
anticipate  the  perplexity  which  the  reader  would  feel  mi  a 
similar  question  being  put  to  him.  ^  It  was  not  ea8y|*^'|i^ 
replies,  ^  to  find  a  proper  answer  to  such  ^c|UfstioQ/  Iptbe 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  there  would  be  ^Q  proppWl 
whatever  in  the  application  of  tbe  former  terui  to  tl^  Avithlir 
of  such  a  production.  The  latter  dcsignatiiQU  in  itit  hl^^hMt 
sense,  would  scarcely  be  due  to  him.  We  may  safisly  aUnw 
him  the  full  benefit  of  the  opiiiiou  he  expresses  ii  the  MqnkH 
that  he  is  '  unquestionably  possessed  of  an  uncomaiOQ.  mAai^ 
but  i>erhaps  this  uncommouness  may  relate  more  to  kind  tkSB 
degree  of  ability.  There  is  a  modification  of  tbe  two  pr^peftif^ 
folly  and  genius,  existing  in  combination  with  each,  oflteri 
which  will  often  be  found  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  certain  d^|m9  tf 
literary  fame,  and  to  constitute  him  a  character  hi^Q^'  {■« 
teresting,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  disqualify  ^HbWlv 
the  higlKT  efforts  and  sustained  exertions  of  intellect. 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  some   curiosity   to  hear   Umi  i 
dusion  of  the  Majolo^s  history. 


Alt.    X.     ji  Serious  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  UniUd'. 

on  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office^  in  a  Visitation  Sermon*  pijiscfc 
ed  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  on  toe  18& 
of  May,  1815»  before  the  Archdeacon  of  MlddJeaex  an^  bii 
Clergy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gurney,  A.  M.  Rector  of  St  ChmM 
Danes,  Strand ;  Minister  of  the  Free  Chapel,  WestaiiBaten  ift 
8vo.  pp.  25.  Price  is.  W.Walker.  1815. 

THIS  is  a  plain,  but  very  earnest  and  sensible  Scinpoflufima 
1  Pet.  T.  2.  and  3.  <'  Feed  the  flQck  of  God/'  &c.  It^  w 
great  pretensions  to  originality,  to  depth  of  thoufflit,:  qr..SMl^ 
quence,but  the  preacher's  modest  expectation  that  liii^iaDgngi^  . 
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;h  simple,  woaldoot  disgust/ Uiat  his  ^  argumeDta,  though 
I  would  not  be  weak/  and  that  his  ^  application,  ^though 
f  would  not  be  ofTensively  personal/  will,  we  think,  ap- 
)  readers  in  general,  to  be  tuUy  justified.  Such  a  Dis« 
I,  as  it  conveyed  to  the  audience  nothing  that  was  new,. 
1  it  might  serve  to  revive  what  was  forgotten,  as  it  wa» 
tly  scriptural,  but  not  strikingly  ingenious,  and  as  the  truths 
lained  were  at  least  familiar  to  the  understandinffs  of  hb 
i\  brethren,  might  be  expected  to  excite  no  peculiar  wish' 
audience  for  its  publication.  Yet  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
exceptionable  in  point  of  sentiment,  and  so  moderate  in 
of  expression,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that 
nission  of  the  customary  request  on  the  part  of  the  Arch* 
D  or  his  clergy,  arose  from  any  feelings  of  disapprobatioa 
sonal  disrespect, 

e  following  passage  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Gur* 
style. 

It  Buppose  that  there  should  be  found  some  solitary  individuri, 
or  filthy  lucre,  from  necessity  in  his  circunastances,  or  beeanie 
\  thought  unfit  for  any  other  professton,  from  a  desire  to  obtain 
itry  residence,  where  he  might  indulge  himself  in  the  pleaturct 
>  field  and  of  the  world,  had  entered  into  the  Church,  and  re- 
i  commission  to  preaoh  that  Gospel  which  he  never  practises ; 
Im  not  be  considered  as  having  awfully  departed  from  the  spirit 
s  Church  in  sajring,  I  trust  I  am  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
;-t*.take  upon  me  this  sacred  office  ?  must  not  his  conduct  dis« 
he  true  Churchman,  ofiend  every  Christian,  and  even  give  oc» 
f^  the  wicked  to  blaspheme,  and  to  deride  and  contemn  the 
th  i  This  would  be  but  a  miserable  ensample  to  the  flock,  who* 
f  did  punctually  follow  such  a  leader,  must  perish  together  with 
Is  the  picture  too  strongly  drawn  i  Then  let  us»  my  bek>ved 
nen,  endeavour,  by  the  grace  of  God,  earnestly  sought  for  in 
mt  prayer,  to  blot  out  every  line  of  this  horrible  Hg«re»  by  be^ 
ig  universallv  ensamples  to  the  flock  over  which  God  hath  mode 
srseers.    We  may  be  slandered  by  our  neighbours,  we  may  be 
t^  by  conscientious  Dissenters  upon  minor  points  of  diflerence,. 
e  shall  never  be  deserted  of  our  God,  nor  lonff  be  despised  rf 
eighbours,  while  we  conscientiously  and  individually  act  up.  ta 
^t  of  our  Church,  as  exhibited  in  her  Articles,  Homilies,  and 
gy.'  pp.  18, 19. 

'e  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  Sermon,  without  alludiiig 
e  notice  it  has  drawn  forth  from  a  contemporary  Jeumat, 
I  article  of  a  highly  ofiensive  character.  The  Reiiiewir 
ssses  that  he  ^  did  expect  a  philippic  personal  enough,  and 
t  the  form  of  sound  words  would  hardly  have  been  retained 
be  end;  Yet/  he  adds,  *  exc^t  certain  Calvinistic  inn- 
ties  respecting  experimental  jteeUM^  &c.  there  i^  fittle 
trine,  aM  kss  personality ;  all  is  sufficiently  tame  and  spi- 
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The  principal  objection  the  ReTiewer  brings  forward^  M- 
spects  the  style  of  Mr.  Gurney^s  Sermon.  It  is  ^  so  vagtiey«» 
'  unsatisfactory,  so  ill  expressed/  And,  after  punning  pR  the 
word  '  frame,^  and  jesting  upon  a  solemn  passage  which  lie 
chooses  to  misapply,  he  proceeds  to  prove  the  badness  of  tiMi 
style  from  the  following  instance. 

<  In  page  8.    occurs  the  following  inexplicable  passa^.^-* 

*  **  Hope,  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfas^ 

*  entereth  into  that  (what  ?)  within  the  rail,  whither  our  fere-. 
^  runner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus."  ' — Britith  CrUic  JUr 
November,  1815,  p.  334. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  calculated  to  excite  the  triuinplMUii 
sneer  of  an  infidel,  than  the  conduct  of  a  professedly  orthodoat. 
Reviewer,  who  undertakes  to  criticise  in  theology,  witrnt. 
knowine  that  while  thrusting  at  a  living  preacher,  l^  strikes  aa 
inepirM  Apowilel 

After  this  specimen  of  the  critic's  consummate  iffnonuiee^ 
Mr.  Gurney  may  safely  smile  at  the  harmless  maKgiuty  of  Uf 
flippant  remariLs,  though  he  may  justly  complain  that  tihe  Cob- 
ductors  of  a  Literary  Journal  of  so  high  pretenudiSy  ■hmld 
snffisr  a  writer,  capable  of  thus  mistaking  the  language  of  Serip- 
ture,  to  disgrace  their  pages  with  personal  invective* 

Mr.  Gumey's  real  offence,  however,  it  should  seejDdt  in  jBm^ 
eyes  of  this  critic,  was  not  preaching  or  puUishhig  this  'Vimr: 
tation  Sermon.  The  following  passage  contakiB^  we  piWHM^ 
his  indictment. 

*  Now  who  would  suppose  after  this,  that  Mr.  G.  wooM  :!■- 
^  troduce,  under  colour  of  a  Bible  A$9ociaiumj  sIraBee  dbqp- 
<  herds  of  various  denominations,  within  the  very  wmfli.  efjMi 
^  own  Church,  to  lead  his  flock  astray,  and  by  thcar 
^  able  cant  and  duguiiing  dissensions,  to  desecrate 
'  tuary  of  God.* 

It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who  find  the  linRHigB 
of  Scripture  *  inexplicable^  should  be  unfriendly  to  BSSU  M?- 
sodations  :  but  the  charge  implied  in  the  above  extraetybelSB|t 
something  worse  than  ignorance  in  the  mind  whieh  franiedlL  '.•, 

Art.  XL  Baxteriana :  containing  a  Selection  flrom  the  Worki  if 
Baxter.  Collected  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  F.R.8.  12bio.  pp.^' 
d04f.    Price  58. 6d.    Hatchard.    1815. 

THE  name  of  Richard  Baxter  is  one  which  all  pwlies  lii^ 
spect,  and  all  sincere  Christians  aflSsctionately  reveee^  -  A 
collection  of  extracts  from  his  works,  cannot  fiul  ei  befaur  sata*' 
able,  and  the  present  volume  stands,  therefore,  in  msm  MPt* 
of  our  recommendation.  But  we  cannot  reAise  onrmifftlty 
gratification  of  transcribing  the  interesting  and  ingenuflwi  aV^ 
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{{iven  by  the  Tenerable  Editor,  of  ihe  origin  af  this  pub- 


fateen  years  ago  he  suffered  a  severe  domestic  calami^, 
tbr  the  first  time  in  his  life,  led  his  mind  into  a  train  of 

Tery  difierent  from  all  that,  had  formed,  till  then,  his  pur- 
leasure,  or  occupation.  For  the  first  time,  he  began  seri- 
I  think  of  that  which  a  Christian  ought  to  think  of  every  daj 
sistence— a  future  state.^  When  the  chains  which  tie  us  to 
rid  begin  to  break,  it  is  time  to  reconsider  the  principles  of 
g^on  we  have  professed ;  the  heart  demands  consolation,  and 

Christianity  has  it  not  to  give ;  for  any  solid  comfort,  we 
ink  deeper.      I  read  much,  and  sometimes  conversed  on  the 

enough  to  hear  it  urged,  that  a  man  who  had  been  publish- 
ks  all  his  life,  should  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faiUi» 
ag  one  to  the  number:  in  truth,  I  should  have  done  this  long 
t  found  the  admirable  productions  already  before  the  public 
irous,  that  it  appeared  presumption  to  puolish  any  work  con* 

inferior  to  those  I  was  m  the  habit  of  perusing.' 

Young  proceeds  to  state,  that  having  early  accustomed 
to  extract,  for  his  own  improvement,  the  most  impres- 
asages  of  the  works  be  perused,  and  finding  that  the 
iJF  Baxter  alone  had  furnished  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume, 
light  a  selection  from  these,  especially  as  some  of  thte 
Bmn  which  they  are  taken  are  scarce,  might  be  useful 
r  readers,  on  which  account  he  hopes  the  present  intm- 
H  be  forgrvCT. 

eontents  of  the  volume  are  arranged  in  seven  books, 
d^  into  chapters.  The  titles  of  the  books  are,  '  The 
I  State  of  Man ;'  *  The  essential  DoctriDcs  of  the  Chrisr 
Refiglon;'  *  The  Remedy  for  the  disordered  State  of 
Justification  by  Faith  alone  ;*  *  Conversion  ;*  *  The 
Spirit;'  <  Necessity  of  Good  Works;'  <  Death  and 
ement* 

fidlowine  impressive  testimony,  with  which  the  Intro^ 
concludes,  will  prove,  we  trust,  a  salutary  appeal  to 
Bags  and  conscience  of  the  reader,  as  it  cannot  fiul  of 
f  sentiments  of  veneration  for  the  Author. 

ill  not  lay  down  the  pen  without  most  earnestly  intreating 
ho  are  out  entering;  on  life,  to  be  persuaded  to  pay  a  con- 
tention to  the  duties  of  religion,  especially  the  tour  great 
>f  grace,  prayer,  public  worship,  reading  the  scriptures  of 
nd  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit,  meditating  on  their 
I.  I  can  wteh  truth  assure  such,  that  when  I  reflect  on  the 
enors  and  miscarriages  of  my  life,  previous  to  my  mind  tap 
eriotts  turn,  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  I  should  have  avoided 
ltd  I  listened  with  more  submission  to  the  persuasion  of  a 
Ifoidde  and  pious  mother,  whom  I  did  not  learn  sufficienidy  to 
tin  many,  years  after  I  had  lost  her ;  %nd  I  speak  this  in  allu- 
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4M0B  both  to  imporal  iuid  eternal  objfects.  In  troths  th«r«  k  but  doe 
principle  that  ought  to  govern  mankind;  to  thiaky  speak,  andflilli 
9uch  a  manner  as  will  please  God,  and  to  avoid  all  that  will  •fend 
Jbim :  not  ^%  Supreme  JSeine^  the  Great  Firit  Cauu  of  inodeni  yU- 
tosophers,  but  the  God  of  iTcvelatioii.  O  my  young  friendsf  let  m 
"idth  truth  assure  you,  that  though  I  have  experienced  soBne  hi|^ 
flattering,  and  partaken  of  many  brilliant  scenes*  yet  would  I  Mt 
i^chaage  the  consolation  and  hope  which  Christianity  gi^vca  wt 
.while  blind,  axid  quickly  descending  to  the  grave,  for  the  soat  plsM 
uig  moments  of  mv  former  life,  wiui  rejuvinescence  to  enjoy  theok 

. '  The  tranquilli^  of  a  mind  gradually  reposing  in  the  xXuni 
'bope  of  a  better  worldi  is  an  enjoyment  that  cannot  be  puMhaNl 
at  too  dear  a  rate.  It  is  not  easy,  sufficiently  to  vaiue  the  paactfti 
dose  of  a  busy  life,  provided  that  repose  is  founded  on  tba  br^^ 
yiews  of  Christian  hope  looking  beyond  the  grave:  the  miit  if 
doubts  and  perplexities  dissipated  in  the  meridian  splendour  of  fis- 
pel  truth ;  the  storms  of  life  softening  into  silence ;  the  delirium  if 
pleasure,  and  the  dreams  of  dissipation  fled,  and  the  freed  nsfaid  le- 
aigned  to  the  dictates  of  reason ;  the  wounds  of  conscience  cured  by 
the  balm  of  eternal  love ;  the  heart,  lacerated  by  the  loss  cf  Aose 
once  so  dear  to  us,  in  full  expectation  of  a  re-union  never  more  to  be 
broken ;  every  angry  passion  hushed  into  peace ;  the  csvili  of  Bfr 
sunk  in  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  the  fervent  desire  oif  llie  teoo- 
▼ated  heart  approaching  the  vei^  of  neve^^ending  enjeymeeC;  Md 
the  whole  soul  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  a  Saviour's  krre«  Ihw 
ought  to  be  the  privileges  of  a  real  Christian,  and  will  be  «o  is  pi^ 
portion  to  the  steadiness  of  his  faith.  May  the  perusal  of  die  iMiU 
lent  Baxter,  contribute  to  increase  and  strengthen  suck  fkitl^  aal 
excite  such  hope  in  the  mind  of  every  reader/'  pp.  iv — ^ri* 

"      ■  ,         ■  ■ 

Art.  XIL  Athaliah:  a  Sacred  Drama.  Translated  from  the  tiMdi 
of  Racine*  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  96.  Priee  St.  EdinEiinA 
OliphantandCo.  1815. 

Tl^E  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  iliflhuy 
^^  between  the  Greek  and  tlic  English  drama ; — a  diAiipMe, 
indeed,  so  great,  as  to  appear  q/'AruiOrather  than  Qidegr9m Tb 
Greek  drama,  a  poem  of  simple  structure,  of iewincideBliytf ftv 
personages ;  abounding  in  splendid  description  end  dupiilf^ 
sentiment;  vrith  much  eloquent* declamation,  and  at&Tiii^ 
empty  verbiage ,— the  English,  a  play  fiiU  and  bastling^  dl» 
flowing  vrith  traits  of  character,  and  strokes  of  pMeiaB.:-Hfe* 
GFreek,  a  thing  to  be  admired;  the  Engliak  to  be  feU^— tfci 
Greek,  chaste  and  elegant,  symoietrical  aadiiniittpaatiieAilJir^.* 
Corinthian  temple;  the  Englibh,  pre^sin^c  U4HNI  the  GleliMi^.Uil 
tUekmg  aisles  of  a  gothic  abbey,  yet,  like  them^  ealimaa*.«ilh 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  beauti&land  ^ote»M|«e  kniayty. 

We  ha^e  sometimes  thought  that  the  nattire  ol  tli»  GmA 
tragedy,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  origin  It  was  or'-^^R^ « htat 
in  honour  of  some  deity,   which  was  afterwaMls-  mteirtiptivl} 
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Qme  one  vrko  recited  his  acts  and  adventures.  The  recitation 
vas,  in  process  of  time,  converted  into  dialogue ;  'the  hymn  was 
etained  in  the  shape  of  chorus. 

Whether,  however,  conveyed  in  recitation  or  in  dialogue,  tlie 
iibject  was  the  same;  the  personages  of  every  tragedy,  were 
lemigods  and  heroes.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  characters  of 
heee  were  ready  drawn  to  the  hands  of  the  poet ;  they  would, 
herefore,  never  come  before  him  in  that  vivid  portraiture  which 
he  creatures  of  his  own  brain  would  assume ;  never  haunt,  and 
»ress  upon  his  imagination,  like  known  and  visible  objects,  like 
hings  familiar,  and  of  which  he  had  rather  to  record  the  feelings 
Jidthe  sentiments  than  to  invent  them.  The  poet,  then,  was 
rriting  after  the  idea  of  another,  was  fillini;  up  another's  outlme ; 
ibd  what  wonder  if  this  was  done  somewhat  tamely  ? 

*  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?' 

In  the  second  place,  Tiie  reader  or  the  spectator  was  as  well 
.eqaainted  with  these  same  ever  present  personages, — with 
(eoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  and  Medea,  and  Electra,  and  Orestes, 
i-fts  the  poet ;  and  all  that  was  necesttary  to  be  done,  was  not 
»  violate  t\\Q  character,  atid  to  adapt  the  sentiments  in  general 
» the  preconceived  idea. 

Thirdly.  These  high  and  mighty  personages  were  too  dig- 
lified  to  be  trifled  with :  if  they  wept,  or  raved,  or  declaimed, 
Tery  thini:  must  be  done  with  dignity.  Compare  Orestes  and 
iamlet,  both  nnder  the  same  circumstances, — preternaturally 
ommissioned  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a  father,  on  the  paramour 
r  a  mother.  Every  thing  in  Orestes  is  abstract ;  he  is  a  son. 
By  son,  avenging  a  father.  Everything  in  Hamlet  is  indivitlual; 
ren  when  employed  in  such  a  task,  you  see  more,  you  think 
lore,  of  his  character,  than  of  his  commission.  But  who  does 
0t  see  that  his  melancholy  jokes,  his  bitter  irony,  his  ^  snatches* 
f-  old  merry  songs,  ^  that  had  no  mirth  in  them,"  would  have 
^en  highly  inderaroiis  in  Orestes  ? 

The  acts  of  the  demigods  and  heroes,  were  *  domesHcafacta,^ 
I  the  Oreeks,  were  sanctified  to  them  by  long  and  habitual 
fperence^,  had  been  the  tales  and  marvels  of  their  childhood, 
fed  therefore,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  should  take  possessioa 
f  their  stage.  That  they  should  have  almost  entirely  engrossed 
le  French  drama,  does,  we  think,  cast  a  tacit  reproach  upon 
le  originality  of  the  French  tragedians :  but,  adopting  the 
aiigects  of  the  Greek  drama,  they  could  not,  we  are  of  opinion, 
o  otherwise  than  adopt  its  style.    It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 

a  ii         ■—■■■>..         .  ■■  ■  ■  '■'  I        ■   . 

*  We  do  not  forget  Aristophanes ;  but  we  may.  enjoy  a  professed 
Mf  without.ktting  pur  veneration  for  the  object  of  it ;  we  have  all 
i^ed  at  parodies  of  Shakspeare,  but  who  ever  thinks  of  them,  when 
SMiDg  the  origin^? 

VOL.V.N.S.  H  ^ 
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not  a  single  tragedy,  derived  from  the  Greek  mythofogyy  Keeps* 
possessioa  of  our  stage,  or  is  read  in  our  closet. 

The  reasons  Hrhich  we  have  assigned  above  for  the  fltvie  which 
the  Greeks  adopted  in  their  drama,  will,  we  think  justify  a]>oet 
for  using  the  same  style  in  scriptural  subjects.  The  characters 
are  too  v/ell  known  to  all,  and  too  sanctified  in  our  imaginations, 
to  admit  of  any  addition,  or  any  thing  that  is  not  perfectly  dig- 
nified and  solemn.  Accordingly,  we  have  always  considered 
Athaliah  as  the  first  production  of  the  French  drama,  vo  doubt 
because  we  could  there  tolerate  the  French  manner.  While  we 
have  yawned,  (we  fairly  confess  it,)  in  the  midst  of  all  tiie 
elegance  and  well- wrought  woei^  of  Phedre  and  Andromaque,  we 
have  never  risen  from  the  perusal  of  Atlialiah,  but  with  fedings 
of  the  most  sublime  solcuinitv* 

We  are  not  soiTy,  tlierefore,  to  see  Athaliah  in  an  English 
dress;  and  we  are,  on  the  whole,  not  discontented  with  the  dress 
in  which  the  translator  has  chosen  to  present  her  to  the  public. 
We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  it  had  been  a  little  more  in 
the  costume  of  our  older  dramatists,  a  little  more  in  that  flowiog 
and  peculiar  style  which  wc  should  find  it  difficult  to  describe^ 
but  no  one,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  who  has  competently  admired 
Shakspeare  and  Massinger,  will  feel  perfectly  content  with  a 
tragedy  in  any  style  but  our  own,  or  will  ever  think  any  style 
our  own,  but  that  of  our  good  old  school.  This  style  consists 
partly  in  the  langua|);e,  and  partly  in  the  flow  of  the  verse,  but  is 
perfectly  indescribable  in  both. 

In  this  style,  which,  we  think,  is  by  no  means  unattainable  ia 
tiic  present  day,  we  have  often  wished  for  two  or  tliree  vohunef 
containing  s|)ecimens  of  plays,  not  of  parts  of  plays,  from  the 
Greek,  French^  Italian,  S|mnish  and  German  writers.  WonU 
not  this,  it  may  be  said,  be  transgressing  against  a  rule  we  liave 
so  often  laid  down,  that  every  translator  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  style  of  the  original  ?  We  ask,  in  answer,  whethei 
the  style  of  Massinger  and  Shakspeare  be  the  same  ?  whether 
Jonson's  be  like  either  ?  Whether,  again,  Beaumont  and  f>*letdier 
did  not  adopt  one  entirely  distinct  from  all  three?  V^hat  we 
recommend  is,  merely  a  kind  of  dialect  ot  the  Eog^lisb  V^BgiMPi 
and  a  particular  form  of  the  English  verse ;  to  whiob^  we  thiUf 
a  person  who  should  make  the  above  objection  would  ba  (o  the 
full  as  pcdantical,  as  he  who  should  translate  a  Urcek  play  is 
Iambic  alexandrines,  with  a  proper  mixture  c^  acataleictib  aaa- 
])^stic  dimeters,  with  their  bases  and  proceleusmatic  TCffMi* 
This  is  as  raudi  the  appropriate  style  of  the  Eagiisb'  drana, 
as  rhyming  alexandrines  are  of  the  French.  We  should  wish 
to  see  Shakspeare  himself  in  rhyme,  when  transhiCed  intoI^reQCh; 
certainly  not  for  our  own  gratification,  but  beeatuiw  'we  are  wdl 
aware  that  the  French  could  enjoy  hin^  in  ilo  other  than  t 
national  dress. 
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We  shall  leave  our  readerit  to  foriu  their  own  eitiiinatc  of  one 
'  two  passages  ^  the  En&tlrKh  Atbaliab. 

'  AB9CR. 

Bnt  where  that  bright  futurity  foresheii^ti 
To  David,  and  to  David^s  greater  son  ? 
Alasy  we  trusted  that  a  line  <>f  Kings 
Beloved  and  g]oriouS|  sliouild  from  him  descend; 
TiH  one,  bleat  hope  of  mortals,  stretching  far 
The  rod  of  conquest,  and  the  wand  of  peace, 
'Should  calm  the  tumults  of  distracted  earth, 
While  aH  her  kneeling  Monardhs  o\^n'd  his  sway. 

J0A3. 

And  why  renounce  the  hope  which  Heaven  ensures  ? 

\ABKSa. 

Ah !  whence  shall  Cavid's  promis'd  offspring  risip? 

Can  Heaven  itself  a  living  branch  bestow, 

— The  royal  sto<ik  uprooted,—- withered,— -d^d  ? 

E'en  cradled  infancy  partook  tlie  graip 

Of  Athaliah^s  venireance*    l^all  we  call 

Her  victims  from  their  eisht  years  sleep  ef  death  i 

-Oh  !  .had  her  keen-eyed  wiiry  niiss'd  its  aim. 

Were  onerich  drop  ^f  royal  Uood  unipiird- 

joAb. 
What  would  my  AhnerthHf 

ABNBR. 

Oh  iovous  day! 
With  what  devotion  would  f  hail  mf  Kin^ 
With  wliat  loud  loyalty  the  gathering  tribesv 
But  hence,  vain  dream'!'  pp.  6, 7. 

^  Whatever  I  did, 
I  deem*d  expedienti  Abner ;  nor  will  stoop 
To  vindicate  my  acts  of  sovereignty 
At  the  base  bidding  of  the  clamorous  herd. 
Let  it  suffice  them,  that  the  powers  above 
Have  been  the  patrons  of  a  martial  reign, 
Prospering  my  arms,  till  Che  fkf  sever'd  shores 
Of  this  broad  continent,  respect  their  strength. 
Jerusalem  hath  peace*     lio  vagrant  ho|*de 
Of  Arabs,  nor  the  vaunting  Pl^rilistine, 
Whose  inroads  mock'd  your  Kings,  now  was^  the  vale 
Of  Jordan.     Syria  courts  a  brother's  name.  - 
E'en  Jehu,  swift  destroyer  of  my  hous^. 
Shrinks  in  his  doveit  of  ^auiarian  hilis. 
T6  quell  that  murderei's  force,  my  envoys  rousld 
A  near^nd  potent  foe,  whose  legions  prM^* 
On  all  his  frontier  ;  while  tlMiBe  realms  enjoy. 
In  ptoud  repose,  the  fruits  of  policy. 
Tb«ae  are  my  triuo^ihs;  biiA*msir  noon-day  brightness, 
"Of  latie  malignant  olDiids  andaists  obscure. 

U  2 
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A  dream— —4hall  Athaliah  prate  of  dreams! 
Ay— but  those  untold  horrors  haunt  my  soul^ 

And  ye  must  give  it  rest. Thus  was  the  dream : 

— From  thick  unnatural  midnight  seem'd  to  start 

My  royal  mother,  bright  with  rich  attire 

As  on  her  death-day;  suffering  hnd  not  changed 

Her  bold  imperial  ispect,  and  the  tints 

With  which  she  cancell'd  the  reproich  of  years 

Were  fresh  upon  her  cheek     —  These  hollow  sounds 

Crept  through  mine  ear :  '*  Tremble,  thou  other  self! 

*'  O'er  thee  too,  Judahs  wrathful  God  prevails. 

•*  I  mourn  thy  fate." And  then  the  stately  shade 

Lent  o'er  my  couch.*  pp.  24,  25. 

First  Voice. 
In  this  hour  of  fearful  anguish. 
Why  the  sacred  crown  prepare  ? 
Though  your  impious  foe  ye  vanquish. 
Who  shall  regal  honours  wear  ? 

SALOMITH. 

The  God  of  Israel  spake. 
But  can  ye  pierce  the  veil  opaque^ 
W^hich  shrouds  his  deep  decree? 
Comes  he  to  punish  or  defend  ? — 
Say  will  his  warrior  angel  be 
Our  destroyer  or  our  friend? — 

All  the  Chorus. 
Stupendous  cloud,  thy  judgments  lower ; 
But  rays  of  love  alternate  snine. 
Oh  fearful  hope !  mysterious  hour ! 
Can  wrath  and  mercy  thus  combine  ? 

First  Voice. 
Sion  falls !  Heavens  wrath  enfolds  her 
In  its  desolating  fires ! 

Secoful  Voice. 
Sion  lives,  till  time  expires ! 
Heav'n's  eternal  truth  upholds  her ! 

First  Voice. 
I  see  the  gloom  of  her  funereal  flames. 

Second  Voice, 
On  me  the  sunrise  of  her  glory  beams. 

First  Voice, 
She  sinks  engulph'd  in  woes  profound ! 

Second  Voice. 
She  rises  with  celestial  splendour  crown'd  i 

First  Voice. 
Fatal  &U ! 

Second  Voice. 
Immortal  birth ! 


Private  Houre  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  ^ 

First  Voice.  •  > 

Shriekt  of  dealh  my  heart  appal ! 

Second  Voice. 
Shouts  of  triutnph  fill  the  earth ! 

Third  Voice. 
Break  off  your  trouhled  strain  ! 
Hath  Jehovah  ceas'd  to  reign? 
Hoy  in  his  appointed  hour, 
The  mysterious  veil  shaH  rend. 

Three  Voices. 
Bow  before  his  vengeful  power, 
Own  your  everlasting  friend  I 

First  Voice, 
Friend  and  father,  God  of  love. 
If  our  hearts  that  union  know. 
If  our  will  be  one  with  thine. 
Who  shall  break  the  bond  divine? 
And  what  else  of  joy  below  ? 
And  what  other  bliss  above? 
No  pure  drops  on  earth  beside. 
Ana  all  Heaven's  eternal  tide  . 
Is  the  ocean  of  thy  love  !*  pp.  62—64. 


Art.  XI 1 1.  Private  Hours  of  Napa/eon  Bonaparte^  from  his  EarUe^t 
Years  fo  the  period  of  his  Marriage  toith  the  ylrch* Duchess  Maria 
Louisa.  Written  by  Himself,  durmg  his  residence  in  the  Isle  of 
Elba.  2  Vols.  12rao.  Price  10s.  6d.  J^o  English  Publisher^ 
name. 

^^HIS  is  a  publication,  which  so  outrages  both  decency  and 
-*-  common  sense,  and  which  carries  on  its  face  so  obvious  an 
air  of  imposition,  that  nothing  but  an  insatiite  ap|>etite  *for 
slander  could,  we  should  imagine,  reconcile  any  one  to  its 
perusal  We  should  entertain  no  hope  as  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who  has  endeavoured,  without  sufficient 
ability  to  support  the  deception,  to  impose  these  coarse  and 
puerile  eflusions  upon  the  public  as  the  production  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  ;  were  it  not  that  in  withholding  his  name  from  tbi» 
despicable  performance,  he  gives  some  indication  of  a  sense  of 
shame.  The  eoi-disant  Editor  pretends  that  a  Dake,  whose 
name  we  are  Hfft  to  guess,  brought  him  the  manuscript,  with  an 
injunction  to  print  it ! 

It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  prove  that  this  is  not 
the  performance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  ignorance  of  the 
Author,  witii  respect  both  to  the  character  it  professes  to  de- 
lineate, and  to  the  human  character  in  gcilieral,  appears ' 
in  every  page.  Napoleon  is  made  not  only  to  accuse  himself 
of  crimes  at  nine  years  of  age,  which  not  the  laxest  morality 
would  bold  Tenial  in  manhood^  but  to  argue  coolly  in  their 
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defence  upon  the  ground  of  moral  iMid  physical  consideratioos. 
The  work  docs  not  coBtain  a  sinfl^  intereating  anecdote  or 
trait  ot  character ;  it  consists  merely  of  a  succession  of  yulgar 
excesses  yulgarly  narrated,  and  might  just  as  well  have  been 
an  account  of  the  priyate  hours  of  the  Editor  himself^  as  of 
Bonaparte.  But  the  strongest  terms  of  reprobattOB  are  due  to 
the  deUberate  wickedness  of  an  author,  whose  app(|i«Qt  object 
in  the  polluiing  details  of  his  narrative,  b  to  do  as  mi|(ch  mis- 
chief as  comes  within  the  slender  compass  of  his  ability. 

We  cannot  forbear  severely  to  reprehend  the  translator,  aod 
all  who  have  been  concerned  ia  ushering  into  public  dotice  thb 
silly  and  impure  performance. 

Art  XIV.  The  Spirit  of  Prater;  or  a  DUconne  on  ike  Nature tf 
Prayer^  SfC.  IVith  directions  for  aUaining  the  Gift  of  Prayr. 
By  Ndthmiel  Vincent,  M.A  a  Nou-reoformist  Minister.  A 
new  Edition,  carefu  J^  Revised  and  Corrected.  To  which  a  Me* 
moir  of  the  Author  is  prefixed  By  J.  H.  IlopkiM.  Ibmo.  pp. 
xviii,  168.    Price  28    Conder. 

VRH  Y  judicious  efibrt  to  preserve  the  rcmniBS  of  the  Non- 
'  conforii.ist  minivers  from  oblivion,  ih  hli{hly  deserving  of 
commend  ition  They  were  men,  not  only  prp-miinent  as  ja* 
dicious  divines,  but  for  the  most  part  of  hiq;)ily  respectaMe  ssil 
very  sold  iittdinments  in  learning,  aiul  nmny  of  them  were  ifh 
tingui^iied  as  scholars  and  us  pulpit  orators.  The  ni^psa  of 
Nathuniol  Vincent  is  by  ho  means  one  of  the  least  venersbki 
Wood,  in  his  Athena;  Oxouonienses,  mentions  him  aa  %GQ$; 
^iderable  scholar. 

This  little  work,  which  on  its  first  publication  'went  thrtM^ 
^  at  least  five  editions/  had  become  exceedingly  scarce^  aM 
almost  onknown.  Its  intrinsic  excellence,  as  a  plain  attd 
Useful  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Prayer,  rendered  its  publicalMa 
Tery  desirable,  and  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hopkins  .fc^ 
the  cheap  form  in  which  he  has  printed  this  editioni  in  lb 
hope  of  its  obtaining  a  wide  circulation. 


E' 


• 

Art.  XV.  Considerations  sur  Geneve,  dans  ses  Rapports  snec  PAb' 
gUterre  et  lei  Eiats  Proiesiants^  Suiues  d'un  Ditsv^rs  ffrmwm/ .i 
Genive  stir  la  Philosophie  de  VHistoire.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Sismond|gi.Jia 
Sismondi.  8vo.  pp.47.     Murray.  18H.  .  ! 


rpHESE  two  short  pieces  bear  the  isharacterislios  that  diittl|' 

-*-    gnish  the  larger  works  of  the  Autlior,  whieli  have  mfdeUA 

-so  advantageously  known,  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  coonttT* 

They  display  liberality  and  comprebension  of  views,  wmmit 

Isnguage,  and  a  ocriain  warmth  and  boaevdeace  of  frdrngi 


biob  we  do  not  yery  often  reeo^ise  in  the « rhetoric  and 
'uiimenialUm  m  which  the  French  language  is  accustomed 
shew  itself  so  fine. 

The  first  of  tliese  pieces  purports  to  hare  been  published  in 
Dgland,  in  the  first  instance.    It  is  a  most  animated  appeal 
the  philanthropy,  the  public  spirit,  the  justice,  and  the  self-^ 
terest  of  the  English  nation,  made  in  behalf  of  the  Author'^ 
ty,  Geneva,  in  that  memorable  and  portentous  interval,  (now 
irried  by  the  succession  of  events  so  far  away  into  history^) 
hen  assembled  monarchs,  and  representatives  of  monarchs^ 
ere  deliberating,  doubtless  with  the  equity  and  wisdom  he- 
Xing  sucli  personages,  on  the  number  and  the  shape,  the  pre- 
Tvation  or  extinction,  of  the  minor  states  of  Eura]>e.     A^ 
lis  patriotic  writer  somewhat  naturally  imagined  that  a  natioa 
bich  was  paying  away,  from  its  diminished  and  distressed 
ssources,  immense  sums  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Royal 
dd  Imperial  deliberators  in  tliat  august  council,  might  have 
Mne  considerable  weight  in  their  discussions,  he  thought  au 
unesi    representation   to   this    country  might    greatly    avail 
awards  securing  the  rights  and  independence  of  his  little  re- 
ublic.     The  whole  pleading  of  this  enlightened  and  zealous 
dvocate  proceeds   upon  a  claim  of  complete   inde|)endenoer 
le  does  not  divert  to  any  consideration  of   what  might  be 
tie  best  poUtioal  adjustment  for  Geneva  next  to  this  entire  in*^ 
«pendence  ;    which  is  indeed   plainly  essential   to  the  maia 
lart  of  the  valuable  objects  so  strongly  presented  in  this  appeal 
9  the  moral  sense  of  the  English  nation.    We  cannot  judge 
ow  far  the  disappointment  and  regret  with  which  he  would 
eoeive  the  decree  that  merged  a  state  which  had  atood  distinct 
qd  illustrious  for  centuries,  may  have  been  alleviated  bv  a- 
Section  on  the  eminent  respectability  of  that  confederation^ 
0  which  it  has  become  an  accession,  under  the  denomination 
if  the  Canton  of  Geneva.    We  should  like  very  much  to  see 
pw  ftuff  and  in  what   manner,  be    could  rationally  console 
ilinself  and  his  compatriots,  by  an  estimate  and  balance,  suck 
It  )us  comprehensive  judgement  could  furnish,  of  the  loss  and 
j^  rdatifely  to  the  grand  public  interest^  eonoerned,  whlcli 
nay  be  anticipated  from  the  change.     The  junction  to  so 
GCBendrfe  i^ad  virtuous  a  league,   may  afford  aonaething  in 
Nirlial  compensation ;  but  it  is  too  obvious  that  one  great  a^ 
aniupgble  ^ood  is  lostj — the  surrounding  countries  can  no* 
9Bgef  have  Ihe  beneftt  of  an  unchecked,  unawed  freedom  in 
be  piil:^ation  oi  opinions  in  this  sneculativo  and  enlightened 
nty.    Will  it,  ior  instance,  be  pernutted,  by  the  Helvetic  laws 
pd   fQagistratea,  to  eipoee  without  serupte  or  reserve  tlie 
vrora  and  miscbieft   of  that   popery   whieb   continues   %be 
{faerisbed  faith  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  confederation  ^ 
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Though  this  spirited  .composition  is,  "with  respect  to  its  spe- 
cific object)  c^mipletely  out  of  date,  it  nevertbdess  retiin 
considerable  interest,  as  forming  a  brief  exhibition  of  the  in- 
tellectuat  state  of  the  continental  nations,  and  of  thetpndencj, 
with  respect  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  what  may  be 
called  their  intellectual  institutions.  And  the  interest  of  the 
piece  is  augmented  by  its  being  accompanied  by  a  very  cap- 
tivating representation  of  what  a  small  independent,  ills- 
mioated,  Proteittant  state,  in  the  situation  of  Geneva^  among 
those  nations,  might  contribute  towards  liberalising  their  un« 
derstaiiiiings  and  their  systems, —  towards  promoting  thtt 
religious  toleration,  and  that  general  improvement  in  the  eco^ 
nomy  of  government,  which  our  Author  is  poHte  enough  te 
assume,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  nation  to  promote  among  iti 
neighbours.  Perha[»s  he  is  much  more  within  reach  of  i  videDce 
in  affirming  that  at  least  it  is  the  interest  of  Engiauti  that 
these  object  should  be  promoted  on  the  continent.  No  oae 
can  doubt  that  he  is  riglit,  too,  in  asserting  that,  previously  to  the 
last  dreadful  quarter  of  a  century,  the  enviable  accumulatiM 
of  free  and  cultivated  mind,  incessantly  at  work  in  Geaen, 
did  actually  extend  a  considerable  influence  through  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  < 

He  pleads  Zi^alously  against  an  indiflerence  or  contempt  rf 
his  favourite  State  on  account  of  its  littleness,  asserf iug  thai 
more  wisdom  maybe  derived  from  its  history  than  from'lhil' 
of  some  great  empires.  He  considers  the  city  as  moraifjf 
belonging,  by  peculiar  congeniality  of  character,  to  this  countiy, 
as  something  like  an  advanced  post  of  our  beneficial  ageney, 
as  an  extra  school  fecole  succursalej  for  teaching  our  religioMi 
moral,  and  political  principles,  for  extending  an  English  eds- 
cation  to  the  human  race.  And  he  very  pungentiy  remariu^ 
that  the  costly  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  may 
have  sufficed  to  shew  us,  by  the  un))rinciplcd  conduct  towirdi 
us  of  the  continental  powers,  that  if  we  are  henceforward  Is 
maintain  any  connexion  with  tlicm,  it  is  for  our  own  sskse 
extremely  desirable  that  every  possible  chance  should  be  gim 
them  of  learning  a  little  more  of  that  rectitude  of  prind^ 
which  would  create  public  faith. 

The  importance  of  this  city,  as  a  point  whence  religious  and 
political  truth  may  be  diffused,  is  the  more  insisted  on  fimn 
the  consideration,  that  the  places  which  render  any  such  oenies 
to  the  people  of  the  continent  are  few.  The  Protestant  vai* 
versities  of  Germany,  he  confesses,  prosecute  their  studies  is 
a  greater  depth  in  metaphysics,  history,  and  classical  IHs* 
raturc,  and  inspire  a  very  philosophic  liberality  of  opiniM 
Beit  these  attainments  and  speculations,  he  says,  conduce:  ti^. 


'A«li|^  influ — e  oa  the  .national,  cbaraolfir,  awl'niWf  ttidQitnti 
*  tha  cendyct  of  the  goTemmcBti.*     Besides,  tbeni.is.  a^ositiA 


MtloiiKlftjr^iD  tbeir  mo^des  of  thiakiD^  and  iBstmction,  s 

Wl-j«»leiul]r  rejMlIent  of-nUiBtermitioii  ofElHgli^  in^u 

WF^  rM[Kct  to  France,'  under  whatever  .change  of  {iifft>ta.<i 
ttona.nifty  thf^  hare  been  edited,  be'eiitertiinsBiit  adeqdflt 
^"B^kofi  tneaboGtion  of  tl^at  shvWh  economy,  by  'nIri(^'BotJt'{b|| 
mode,nfd,ute  au^tanra.  of,  instruclion  throiigbou^  tb«  coicptn 
have  always  hitherto  been  conformed  to  the  system  eat«t>]j^^ 
•)  Patif,  1^4,  ^^  *7P^^^.  ■t  VariM  adjustejl  obset^iuonsly  to  '&• 
inU  of  the  goTernmeat.'  He  is  apprehenslTe  that  eyeQ.tfio 
mtttea^qt-arademrc'aFinsdtutioDB^  which  be  assumes,  (in  ISI^ 
m  m  matter  of  course,  tlui,ttbe  niunaxch^' ander  tlie  new ,  c<^^ 


•tfaition  will  legitimate  and  proteot,  wiQ,  iii  tl^  t 
•M 'e^faliBhment  iindera  Popish  jpTerpdieQt,  b^  8it|ge^ed-&{ 
ao,  tuKiieiif^,  wbidi  wiir  leave  theto)  inrmfii^^  muchlen.^^ 
i^tmflttA  b  tfafir  apirit  and  opiaions,  than  the'  Rro^utaiii 
inil^tivi.itif  tbrmer  times,  who  had  th^ir  edoqaliqp,  and'adopiea 
tksr  rdigiiMi,In'free  cbuntrin,  HoUand,  Swiizerfai^d,  apf  amiff 
all  GenoTa;  and  who  are  here  very  hi^y  apnlanded- Sf  nia 
bi^  ffeedoni  of  thinking,  bcith  in  relifpbn  ana  politios,  which 
th^  failed  not  to  maiDtain  «Ten  in  Prance,  ^vhert,  lie  a&yt,  thoy 
^ve  to  the  denominations  Clirisb&n  and  Citizen,  the  Same 
ineiufiDe  wliich  they  bear  anioiie 'tlio  Kii^lish.  ~  He  t^rly  avoiYsi . 
^|4ia  consequence  of  a  bold,  wE^rcfse  of  reason,  those  minia^n 
ifwe^  Bod  tlie  theologians  sial',  bepjf^ng  Uie  denomination^  de.r 
lised  from  Luther  and  Cf^lyia,  are,  emangii>^t^(l  froRJ,  thg 
oreadft  <lfc  4iiOM.  grw*  ipfonnw^  And,  one  ti*mg  he  is,  afraj^d 
•fr  l^.neanoe  ia,  thati  ai  tho.  goTivnmentf  in  ^^Q>rJ<;dsu^ 
anA'auutioaiBK  pratntut  iiwtititfaona,  wil),dtiubU»S]kiK4WI« 
IMr  pledlged  adbenpHse  to  a. defined  mode.  ofrfiUUit  u^  imt 
klbm  to'tfaemt  the  rale  of  orthodoxy,'  itDw^ncwup  Oa 
n^nS  ereedB'qrthe  refanners,  as  le«B  aSen  front  PwTf,  tbia 
the  free-^hinkinp  theology  of -thdir 'modern  leUoiKn.  '^    '   '" 

Ae  ita^'vflTirabca  wpewing.so  Uttla  CawUKa^eta  iitm 
■dnBcemenl  of  rdtgioiu  taowiAge  wu^  Uberalitr.bl^  nmM 
•CaDT'intKHtli  ag»oy« 

A,  Iti*  iraoft^'  amMk.  abmondl,  <  to 
atEim^t  4'ii  mkmmt  1»  foi|;lBnd)  tl     v      >  wmbtiiB  ■» 
aP^MnbieBt,  sme  n^  fa]dn>M(b»t;  faift  i 

tagmMpd  repatBtiim  Sat  literature       •  .dipiwi,  huv      .^.  1 
hi  I  ■■  I  of  tBftBafiBWa^oa.  m    U  tai     |,  f      ^  < 

iwU  mndilMli  in  cqpgmiiiWi t^ fe  .n.        r»1       •4* 

■RMivA^**"'^^  **w  •  b.  I      900       ».«*■ 
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ftitnTMidoii  of  Gesen,  might  remain  neorfy  uaknown  in  th<  couiMa 
■liiilt  Uie  French  luguage.  It  ii  bj  iomuh  of  GeDero  thM  attiidibb 
tcktioiu  might  bn  (naintained  between  countrieii  where  the  Vn- 
faatnnt  Church  hu  the  predominanre,  end  thnsi?  where  liberty  u  b«l 
Hi  Kcured,  and  where  the  ProteHCnt  Churi:li,  tbrmipg  ■  feiUa 
taSaatiXj  of  the  people,  may  b»  unacttled,  CQiTuiit£d,  or  humillaUd. 
It  b  M  Oenev*  that  ^ere  may  be  written  and  printed  io  Frmdl, 
boolu  fdapted  to  keep  in  actioD  the  noble  tpirit  of  rrotefUatwii 
it  is  fivm  Genera  that  preachen  ma^  go  fgrth  who  Ehall  unite  A» 
tfie  FtvBch  cloaueoce  to  the  graver  authority  of  r^ ^god  aqd  pbt 

Hfi  TentiAB  tbat  Genera  JusJiuUy  been  ca1Ie<l  |iie  C^itil 
of  pTDtestaDiUm ;  nod  be  maket  aa  animatetl  reprei«eulatian 
of  ils  pre-eminence,  in  former  tifnes,  aa  a  source  of  Proteatul 
illaminalwn,  and  an  asylum  from  Pp^i^Ii  peraecution.  AjA 
flien  he  Bj^tn  iniista,  in  the  piost  earnest  manner,  on  tlie  vita! 
isopprtance  of  the  indppepdeDce  of  Qencva,  to  the  inlerestaaod 
tb*  posubilities  of  ProtestautiBm  in  the  south  of  Europe.  To 
juljr  there  is,  he  bkj*,  no  other  conceivable  chaunel  f^r  At 
tnoamiasioB  <»  reli^iu  light ;  and  \»  gives  ub  th«  intorestlof 
mnmaUon  that, 

*  Duriiutow  own  days  the  a  oommerce  of  the  Geneveteiai 
ftmed  "  Proteitant  cohudea'*  in  the  industrious  cities  of  ludj^ 
sad  in  them  all  these  ■ettlert  have  loi^ht  to  introduce  their  word^  i 
Honte  mJniitun  from  Gcaen  caaa^ytj  in  these  littl^  congrrgatibiii,  ^ 

'  Wheib  in  their  UvtjiiM,  they  nropoiaa  to  celebrate  Divine  Mrriei 
Id  tho  iKwom  of  their  pioui  tamOies.  At  Legborn,  the  GcnefcH 
vnitad  theniaelves  to  an  Englidi  religloui  Eociety ;  »nd  in  the  period 
poriu  whidi  all  English  people  were  kept  away  by  the  hatred  sf 
ithe  frendi  gorenimait,  the  English  preacher  has  continueJ  M 
fectfrchii  maiT fttin  tile  Genevese  residents  ahoe.  AmoMlbsM 
pawled  at  Genoa  and  at  N^ea,  a  subtcriptian  was  opBowt'WiKtt 
'diose  plaeea miniaten  fivm  Genera.  At  Kaplet,  the  ilm^pi  mvm 
-Aa  point  of  being  cffi^ted,  whto  war  commenced  and  amtrnj 
HuDg  aside.  Hiere  was  even  s  project  for  the  formatiiu^df^fr^ 
leatant  choroh  at-Corfi),  widi  a  Gonevese  minister.'  ,  .i.; 

Tfaie  is  followed  by  Tvbat  would  be  a  delight^  fiuMf, JPill 
Vealbatipn  did  sot  deprad  on  a  fatal  condition.  ^"■' 

*  T/tb*  goreromeDla  of  the  south  do  not  forget  duttiiiqris* 
Oafr  re-cstdilishmesitto  EnglaDd,  ^they  do  not  make  a  dolyif 
|iitoleranc»i  the  day  will  CQHte,  peih^  wlien  a  chain  of  ProtCSWt 
diurchea  wOl  extend  thmu^  all  the  cities  of  Italy  quite  to  OmM 
«iid  the  ministeiif  of  thf*^  churdteawiU  nep^siArily  he  dntw»5lll 
:<}eeeTa.' 

'  fbo  Author  .condndefl  with  a  strong  observation  «itbs-«' 
Mutjal  iippcrtsnoe  to  GeseTa  and  ie  Switzerland,  thitfl«r 
||»4^ead^oe  M  tt>^  N^  "iwnld  be  eo  '  "jtatMUM, 

mto  wwllidc  wUbin  tMr  acotpBt^,  in  i^arbttiw 


Pt93Ekot  iskd  Anstriai  the  two  grand  military  routas  of  tiba  Simpioa 
and  the  Vtltdbe. 

The  Disooursd  on  the  t^hilosophy  of  Histdry  wu  an  anoU 
fenary  academical  oration,  deliTerad  at  Midsummer,  1814^ 
Chat  aeaaon  of  joy  and  gratolation,  when  it  was  fondly  bdieTw 
that  the  storms  and  tumult  of  Europe  had  subsided  at  length 
Into  a  permanent  state  of  tranquillity  and  light  When  &ia 
delightful  assurance,  combined  with  the  enthusiastic  recolleo^ 
dons  of  Swiss  and  CS^evan  hbtory,  and  the  influence  of  atl 
Um  heanty  and  sublimity  with  which,  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  Nature  surrounds  and  actually  deluges  the  susceptibki 
mind  of  an  inhabitant  of  Geneva — ^when  all  tliis  was  acting  on 
a  qurit  like  that  of  M.  Sismondi,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
ibpold  proclaim  with  eloquent  energy  the  doctrine  previously 
bcld  by  him  with  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  state  of  man- 
khld,  taken  oomprehenaiTelyi  has  at  all  times  been,  is  now^ 
nd  must  erer  continue  to  be,  progressive  in  knowledge, 
▼irtue,  and  happinesB^  The  Discourse  is  mainly  a  retrospect 
of  firsts,  as  bcaiing  on  this  doctrine ;  it  is  a  rapid  glance  over 
e  vast  extent  of  history.  In  this  review  he  does  not  decline 
to  notice  the  obvious  instances  of  retrogradation  in  the'ioteU 
lectual,  civil,  and  moral  condition  of  large  portions  of  the 
human  racci  in  some  periods  of  history ;  but  be  ingeniously 
sets  against  these  the  more  than  countervailing  progress  made 
hj  other  nations  during  the  same  period,  and  the  benefite 
eometimes  resulting,  in  unexpected  ways,  from  the  deteriora- 
tion  itself.  In  making  out  this  great  account,  he  is  sometimee 
willing  to  accept  things  at  a  value  which  a  more  seTcrely  hh 
Bgious  estimator  would  scruple  to  allow.  Thus,  we  may 
question  vtrhether  anv  vast  pfactical  advantage  vras  gained  ta 
Ueifkind,  by  the  advancement  of  Pagan  theology  firom  the 
eeasiMe  imagery  of  the  Greeks  to  the  more  abstraoted  and 
ehvatcd  conceptions  of  the  Romans — more  intimately  com-* 
hined  as  he  ol»erves  these  conceptions  were  with  moralitv. : 
but  were  the  Romans,  therefore,  much  more  moral  than  w 
Gieeks?  Nor  can  we  feel  any  very  lively  gratlficatiim  ki 
behdding  the  disciples  of  Islam  supplanting  the  grosser  su- 
perstitions of  polytheism  by  even  the  creed  oi^one  Got,  debased 
ea  drat  truth  is  by  its  association  vnth  the  detestable  super-* 
etitione  and  the  malignant  spuit  to  which  they  have  made  It 
Wbeervient  Af d  even  after  all  the  improvements  that  have 
eceonttlated  on  Christendom  itself,  and  notwithstanding  thAt 
oor  Atkthor  firmly  asserts  that  the  presetit  generation  k  wisac 
a&d  mQie  virtuous  than  any  preceding  one,  he  is  compelled  to 
Mkimvle^  that  we  have  witnessed.  *  crimes  not  less  mghtful^ 
Ikea  mig  x^^orded  in  history. 
,.',  Meiemiles  ,  ne  does  cqpen  befiMre  m  e  sfd^idid  teay  •f 


Mb0t  -iM  We-|flSMl=dl  «*i%  «idVliH«y 

M»  Qiupeilubly  bftd  as  it  Bbll  is,  it  ii  on'lMSAbl 
-  Oatf  RtlM^rfee^dbig  paiuA. 

^^Ua'ffmi  ioii  iaTiii(«Aep^6CeSB  (»fliii{tMVeuat 
Vfltesrto  -tte'ialtiHentiotf  «f  Oie  '.Mml^^iWoo^IMMigMh 
iftit^^Ati  ijltjitrtfj  ftj^nerfeei^  6f  tbe  biiTuan  nature  aiulcoij- 
^Ml(»i$  Ifut  diCr ' AomAr ' ia  too  'much  &  philosopher  lo  (hrtA 
-41irtfliefly"i^''bt^ticaB7 '6n't6e  nature  of  tlvfit  perfectim. 
tra«D(AMe'efflckej  Af  the  btie  r«ll^(m,  tbe  trmisroriMlltfn-d 
<t6e  Trnld'lnCo^Hto  fcfogfdatn  of  Cbrut;  or  on  the  |m>irtie<ii<l 
^iff^e^'isilitfe'iu  df'ito  ^oriddB  »' ConStfaamAtion  ;  or  on'ttM 
'iihlM'JBntt'taeHllB  «nd'fmi|it(Aii9'  hi'  th^  progress  tbw&rds  ft. 

H^'d^"U«t,%*  Chitt,Wei^degHy  iliuirtrHtc  that  mode  l( 
^l(flh«}ttff  MMofy,  to  ifUch  he  Would -giTe  the  tlenominstiin  < 
'M*  *  tlha^^UT*;  add  nriliap  ibe  ''DBscmirsc  nootd  bfittic 
htfe  KC11  fcnmled,  on  tbe  '^  pheiuMteiia,'  ihnn  on  the  *  tU- 
''tMdpHv'of  biatbty.  ^e  g^enJ  AbtiAi  here  nrtefltled  tvte 
>g^-l>rtlie  <  ttUUiM^by  of  Vi^totj,' seerAsMtw,  MAl  B-Wila 
'Sf  obAWtHplantig  hiHo^,  As  to  peife^ite  tn'U'«i  thtf^llAbK  < 
"Oie'-iibitUhiit '  i(dtttute  bf  Oie '  HtAnan  nte  MrmMs  ->■  >«Mr 
'Mintefatfd  Md-bkp«y  tjomlitiini. 

*Wbxtevtir<tBe  -inyce  ifiaybedea(tmltlkt«4,^l8  aO  fatflNlMl| 
^Md-'kniniiitled  db^lay' Oftho'ioiwe  ctinsolafbry  tiMN'tf-VC 

'*       •       r      1'   I      -|    in   •        •  "        iiii    V   -    • 1        ■■•-  "a^fi 

t**  Wb  cannot  dote  the'  present  MuxAariHtfaotit  agiia  -oiibg 
brattention  of  pur  readers  to  a  Subject  dosdy  oonaecwd  wtttte 
pnoediBftobservationi,  the  itate  of  the  P^vtcatants  of  trunt, 

fhejCosunitteeo^toeeenend  body  of  Protettant  I"    '   ** ' 
Sitstersi^fa^e  ju(t,isiued  a  Report  bftbejr  AesolutioDa 


Sitsten|^fa^e]U(t,isiueda  ueport  bftbejr  AesolutioDa  aiid  \, 
)1^g>,'M«(HmMDi«d  with  autnen^c'  detaik  confimuilg  the  All 
'hoormtnwnber.  '  Considerable  pains  hate  beM  tttdn  to' i. 


.  g Wjirtffetfia*  theyhrfre  beeneiafeenttWH-^t  siM»^'B^,_ 
Mrll«*e,beM  tnarOeredt  but  not  thoiinlna«;:-i^at  the  fto^Mib 
'00  MMMs'  hbTO'  01^  been  mmed,  not  masBaored.-^at  thdf  ^{^Ibdkitf 
4«rordnphav«tFiiIr.Mni closed  rnriiiniij ihii.  mil  sitiinllji  ilad^a 

tlte^gnund,  aiia-  that  tfaerefere  there  is  but  slj^t  oteanOD  4Me 
ijKoatfit ^crtion  of  Siitish  beneroleiice :  6rt  theDuke <t AtfgVriaae 

,fnll  soon- issue  another;  proclunatioQ,  Which  will' doubUaat^JfeMi 

cftiictiye  ^s  bis  former  ones  h8Ta  been. 
,,  fHuret]^  tliK  if  a  subject  whic^  apart  from  bU  party  fbaU^a,  vijkt 
'la.^xcit0.tGe^^annest -interest  of  Protestants.    It  ought  not  t^% 

&l!d^' a  poIid<»]  question,' whether  tbousaads   of  ProteaUo'la.lHl 

Ifr^liflttnnffaj.PnMttants,  should  obtain  our  sympathy  and  taHt 
'Wtei'fheTEn)e'a  battle  andsTicCorytopurehase  our  atteniimi  i 
"Kilr^^'mGii  who  are  foolikh  eooneh,  or  bueenongh, 'totaW 

^qoestioDBble  propriety  of  our  interRrin^#ith  thtf  ervil'MfiMlf 
^iMiKe.  Haw'tRmldCroi&tratt-haTe'ttttlaattuBduation^^MOir.iitfM 
'-anr^Md^teireirfxgRiafV torimdd  W WtBtiiiihiii 


iy-7«nd  a  masage/hm  Q^amtioeU  coula  elSkCt  moife,  it  dioulS 

ifAanthenoorS^^Wdlington. 

ttt  mmr,  the  Allin,  the  conqueroi^  of  FAiiieer-*£nglaod^  the  rc^ 

frof -tfaeBdu]iMm8,«-Mnay  not  dictate  to  France  an  adherence  to 

DWQ  treaties.    Is  it  that  England  is  no  longer  feared^  or  feared 

in  the  field  ?  That  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  her 
idb»  has  declined  ia  proportion  as  the  ftme  .  of  her  armieB  h^ 
I  i  Or  has  the  sincerity  of  her  attachment  to  the  Reformed  faith 
nte  suspected,  since^  after  an  Interval  "of 'nbore  two  bundled 
•y  a  Nuncto  from  the  t'ope  has  agl&n  been  admitted  to  the  da- 
ce of  on  JSnglish  potentate  I  It  is  not  the  Catholics  of  Franice 
9*  that  have  b^funto  take  courage,  but,  if  we  may  credit  unoli* 
statements,  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  proceeded  to  revoke  a  grant 
jred  by  tfieTaudofs  ev6r  &ice  the  tfane  of 'Cromwell  $-^^esove- 
Bs  of  petty  vassal  states,  apd  his  most  contemptible  HolinM'him- 

dare  now  to  insult  a  Protestant  patibn  by  acts  of  aggression  on 
ling  Protestantsubjects ! 


IT.  XVI.  SEEECT  tiTERARY  INFORMATION. 


iSentlefMn  and  Publishers  nxiho  kave^noris  in  the  vress,  umB  oi^ge 
e  Condudters  of  f he  EcLJLcrtc  Rivnew,  fiy  eenmng  LtfbrfhaHon 
foitpaidj  of  the  subject^  extent^  andprobaMe  jniee  ^such  tiooHtij 
Mchtheymay  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  PubttCf  tf 
utistent  with  its  plan* 


m  Stewart,  Etq.  author  of  the  Re- 

Btloo.  and  other  poems, 'has  an  ex- 

w   Metrical  Romance  in  such  a 

of'Ibrvanlness,  that  it  will  appear 

tODone  of  the  winter* 

•  Oogao  is  preparins;  fqr  the  press, 

ml  QoCBtioiis,  or  Speculations  upon 

riacipttl  sabjects  of  controtersy  in 

ilPhiloaopfay.     It  will  form  an  oc» 

volpinp-,  and  may  be  considered  as 

leflWiilary  to  his  work  on  the  Pai- 

■ 

|taiB  Betufort  ii  preparing  for  the 

I  a  euoclse  Accooot  of  the  Pre- 

itsteof  the  Soutbefn  Coast  of  Asia 

4r,  where'  be  was  employi^d  in  one 

iTMajeity*!  frifrates. 

%  and  Miss  Etlfeworth   will  soon 

ih  Raidiiigs  ou  Poetry,  a  wotk  for 

njie^on  the  advantigei  of  Rcvel»- 
'ths  Kiwards  of  Etexnityy  <ec«  6cc. 
le  late  Rev.  Joseph  Whitely,'  ^1as• 
' the  Free  Oratemar  School,  Leeds, 
riatanf  la  #a  ociato  Toiame. 
dle1Pr«M.'  Praeunory  Proofs  that 
Ktey  wnaierftoia  fi)gn<^'mt6  freltx«d, 
the  OiiltfsjaiiiectedlheMM- 


siah;  with  an  account  of  the  presea 
religious  tenets  of  the  Irish  nation,  and 
their  endeavours  for  the  attainment  of 
general  religious  freedom.  By  Joseph 
£[en  Jacob, 

The  'Author   of  TraireU  at  lloitoe  la 

preparing  a  sixth  volume  of  tttat  work^ 

which  will  contain  a  survey  of  England. 

In  the  press,  the  Origin  of  Pagan  No« 

Fa  try,  ascertained  from  historical  testi-i 

'  roony  and  circUmstadtial  evidence.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  Rector  ViT  hoag 
Nevirton,  Yarmouth.  This  work  will  be 
handwrnely  printed  in  three  quarto  to* 
lumes,  price  to  subscribers  six  goTatea, 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  'tben 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1816.  Sub- 
scriptions will  continue  to  be  received 
until  the  13th  of  January,  after  which 
the  price  will  be  advanced. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Posbrooke,  author  of' the 
Histny  of  Gloucestershtve,  has  in  llhe 
prefj,  a  new  and  much 'enlarged  editiso 
of  Brithh  Mooachism,  or  Manners  and 
Costmns  of   the  Monks  and  Nuot  tff 

■  England,  in  a  qnartOTol<imC|  with  plstet 

.  of  eostdines. 
""Mr.  ^rtocs.ImB  wsrly  jttdff  m  new 


lot 


of  Workt  roc^Mji  pMkhid. 


edition,  grefttly  imptofed,  ti  bis  Cbt- 
mical  Catechism* 

Mr.  Eftoof  is  priatiog  tfn  infprovad 
edition  of  his  Tnnslation  of  Hesiod, 
tiniform  with  his  Spectnrem  of  the  Clas* 
•ic  PuetSi 

Mr.  Storer  has  just  completed  th« 
14tli  Part  of  bis  Qcograpbicml  and  Hxu 
torical  Description  of  the  Cathedrals  of 
Great  Britain.  Parts  15  and  16  ara 
intended  for  publication  early  in  the 
year.  Theiw  will  complete  the  second 
volume,  comprisint^  the  descriptions  ci 
Petcilx^roUtih,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Win- 
cbeKt'T,  Canterbury,  Chichesteri  Salis- 
bury, Gloucekter,  Hereford,  Chests, 
Worcester,  Litchfield,  and  Rochester. 

In  the  press,  a  felection  of  valuable 
Letters  of  the  Rev.  James  Hervey, 
from  the  different  volumes  published 
since  his  death,  together  with  some 
original  onns,  in  one  volume  tvo. 

Thr  first  Part  of  W.  Woolnoth's  Ora- 
phical  lltdstration  of  the  Metropolitmi 
Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury^  is 
now  ready  for  delivery  to  Subscribers 
and  the  Public.  It  is  accompanied  by 
a  history  and  description  of  that  vene- 
rable fabric,  forming  in  itself*  History 
•f  English  Architectttre«  from  the  glim- 
mering dawn  of  Saxon  eflbrl  until  it 


nacbed  Rt  senith  ip  tbt  tlitifel  ign^ 
doctioosof  CililleBden  or  of  Oelditoni 
This  portkm  is  Unbnittftd  ttf  the  ?»W 
as  a  fairspecimeitdf  the  vbbb  WtAji 
which  will  form  a  han&ont  foliM  h 
4to.  cootaining  SOvciy  hig^yfldiiW 
plates. 

6uTz<ra,  Prtitcesa  Of  ^mi«,  dr'the 
Virgin  Queen,  a  votrk  collected  frM 
the  original  Persian,  wHl  appim  ttli 
month. 

In  the  pieti,  and  will  be  pehfetgl> 
February,  by  Steven  and  FraMr»^tfc- 
sellcrs.^QIasgotr,  a  telnme  of  Samfm 
on  impiArtant  practicfal  eud  dotoM 
snbjects.  By  the  Rer,  Dr.  Dhri^iif 
Glasgow. 

In  the  press,  end  m|dnw  i|!l  k 
pnblisbed  by  John  KuHTend  Ok  dlj£ 
gow,  a  Complete'  GortflmHj^faMii'ioik 
to  the  Holy  Bible,  Or  «  Scf^tard  k> 
count  of  the  Faith  aad  l^m^Hm  tf 
Christians.  In  one  voL  ova  pike  lla 
By  Hugh  Galston. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  p«bttAed  fcr 
the  tse  of  tohcMolt,  a  De#  mid  MMor 
edition  of  Bobiotoa  Crutoe»  ban  ft* 
lumes  cumplete  in  ooe  tlii<A 
embellished  with  six  beenUftil 
vings.  . 


■MRVi 
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Art  XVII.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLT  PUBLI8HE1X 


the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury.  Illus- 
trated by  thirty-one  engravmgs.  By 
John  Brittoo,  F.  S.  A.  medium  4to. 
91. 3s.  Imperial  4to.  61.  b%.  cr.  folio^  81. 
and  tttf§r  folio,  1 1 1. 

No.  I.  of  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Norwich  Cathedral.  The  volume  to 
be  completed  in  June,  and  X6  oooiprise 
84  engravings. 

Note,  historical  and  descriptive,  of 
the  Priory  of  Inohmahome,  with  intro- 
ductory Verses  and  an  Appendix  of  ori- 
final  Papers.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  and 
ve  beautiful  etchings.  4to.  ll.  Us.  6d. 
ooards. 

BIOGRAraY. 

Lives  of  Topographers  and  Aotlqua- 
vies,  who  have  written  concerning  the 
Antiquities  of  England;  with  twenty- 
■ix  |H>rtriits  of  the  authocs,  and  a  com* 
plete  list  ut  their  Works,  so  far  aj  they 
relate  (o  the  Topography  of  this  King- 
dom i  together  with  e  list  of  Poctnita^ 
MMoaeeti^  Titvi^  nA  oilier  Mnt^ 


l-.V 


contained  in  eaek  WM*  •U 
that  may  Mabie  the  nilirtiiT 
when  the  works  are  tomflkii^  M§ 
J.  P.  Malcoln>  Bs^  V.&A.mI4m> 
sn.  19s.  6d.  beerda;  «ad  i»  find 
4to.  41.  4s. 

Meoiolrsof  Aletsenlfo ^ 

thor  of  le  Seecfaie  RoRte,  «v  thp  J 
of  the  Backet  i  interspeiMd  «fl&* 
sional  ooticea  of  his  Utcriny  ge 
poraries,  and  e  gewMrel  oiflliML  e^'iis 
various  works.  Also  ao  /Irpjaflhj  Cf»- 
leiniug  biograpkieel  ikrtefcei  ef  4ib- 
vio  Rieeocmi,  GaUIeoOelileib  Cdhiid 
loChiabrera,  BettSsU  Ooetml}  aiiiee 
roedited  Poem  of  Ton|aeto  Teaq^'  tth 
additional  Notes,  and  thee«lk0(% 
face.  By  the  late  JosepH  Oooptt^ 
ker.Esq.  lf.R.I.A.  Heeeiayw  ' 
her  of  the  SoeietieB  of.DitMfa  «BdJ 
andoftheAOadeosieeofOG  ~ 
Florence,  ke.  Edited  tv  8«smI  Wal- 
ker, Bsq.  M.R.  I.  A. 

A  Bioffraphical  JAtAamnMAU^ 
ing  Anthers,  Male  il  Fiwlt  J  Ih 
British  Empire^  with  4  mS^'lM 
€i  tbeirl^irks^   --^  -  -.-^-^  «F- 


.^ 


i  * 


iU^  /  Works  natUljf  puH^kii. 


Continattioo  of  Um  Flora  Loodir 
%y  or  History  of  the  Plants  indige- 
to  Great  Britain  %  with  ^aret  of 
atiu»laiz«,  aod  masniAed  dittec- 
ofthe  parti  of  fructification^  See 
apairied  with  obferrationi  illnslra* 
4  their  biatory,  peooliar  qualities, 
laes  in  agriculture,  rural  eoouomy, 
MM,  and  commerce.  The  Deicrip- 
ia  Latin  and  Snglish  by  William 
onHooker,  Esq.  F.  R.  A.  aod  L.  S^ 
Mr  of  the  Wemerian  Society,  Ice, 
^ari  L  royal  folio,  price  10s.  plahi, 
€b.  colooiwL 

1^  The  Old  Serieii,  aa  enlarged  edi- 
b]r  O.  Graves*  F.  I»  S.  is  repub- 
(  m  Parts,  monthly,  and  ParU  I. 
U.  may  DOW  be  had.  A  fisw  copies 
kh  series  are  printed  on  imperial 
Vpaper,  price  11  lis,  M.iacii, 

spoc^Tioir. 

Introdnctioo  to  the  Knowftdge  and 
Bcation  of  Insects,  in  a  Series  of 
sr-LetterSi  with  illiistratire  en« 
gi.  IRf  Priseilla  Wakefield. 
5s»  boards. 

iaiP  Astronomy,  trantltttd  from 
each  of  Jerome  de  M'*flHlf.  By 
V.PeDgree.  l6mo.3s.b9aids» 
Milic  Pleasures,  or  the  Happy 
iaj  Uliistrated  by  intarastiog 
iMrtioas.     By  Francif  B.  Vaiuu 

4a.  M.  hoards* 

History  of  Little  pavy's  New 
in  I  too.  Ss.  hatf-boimd. 
^  Fkbolsi  Selects*  with  Bpglish 

fMr  the  l/se  of  Schools;  with 
b  Fables,  selected  from  Ctoamirs 
■Bd  inleoded  as  1^  Exercises 
isliliag  ioid  LaHo.  B^  ^  fi. 
*•  of  Trfaity  College  Chmbridge. 


I -de  la  Gnimmaire  F^a9oise. 
auvar  of  the  French  LgQgoage 
be  lijest  authorities,  on  a  new 
de»igned  to  prepare  the  Learner 
tarstng  iu  French,  and  oUcuIated 
^  the  time  usually  spent  in  ac^' 
\  that  accompli|hment.  By  Ph. 
OS.  M.A.  Late  of  Exeter  Col- 
Mrd*  and  Master  tof  the  Aai- 
^flol#adrftrseC  |f.|MN|i)d. 

atsTotr. 

:t  tracts  reiattng  to  the  Ciril 
ift  Cnglaod,  in  the  reign  of  king 
I  tiMFint,  by  wp^ert  who  Uved 
Time  of  those  W^rs,  and  ««ip ' 
M  dttl^'  eirggu  wUeb    they 

I.  jpDllMCydb^flMCMlftMm^ 
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Esq.  F.R.&  Cocaitor  Bacoa  of  tho 
Court  of  BxehMoer.  9  i <^  royal  8?a 
Ik  Ss.  boafdf. 

The  History  of  Pemia,  from  the  mosl 
early  period  to  the  present  time^  with 
an  account  of  the  Religion*  Govemmfnt* 
Usages,  mad  Character  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants iof  that  Kingdom,  By  Colonel 
Sir  John  Mahsohn,  K.  C  B.  and  K.  L.  S. 
late  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Persia  f^xim 
the  Supreme  GoTemment  of  India.  A 
Tols.  royal  4to.  with  a  map  and  Si 
plates.  81.  8s«  bds.  Imp.  4to.  121.  12s. 

Volume  the  second  of  the  History 
•f  England.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.a  A. 
Containing  the  History  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  L  Edward  li  Edward  liL 
Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
Also  the  History  of  Religion  in  England, 
t^  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  of 
the  English  Language  and  Pros«  Lite* 
ratore.  4to>  21  2s.  boards. 

The  Histoqr  of  Oswesti^,  from  its 
foundation  by  the  ^ritons  in  the  fourth 
century  to  the  present  time;  with  an 
account  of  the  Seats,  Antiquities,  ate* 
in  the  Keighbonrhood.  With  engra> 
Tings,  ^  8TQb  19.  8d.  bqanlfl^ 

Claite's  Law  Pbcfcet  Book*  for  the 
year  1816;  neatly  hound,  with  pocket 
ahdtuo^  6s. 

ConsilOTatioiia  go  the  Proprietf  ef 
■Mking  a  Raowineiatioo  to  Witaessai  ia 
Ciril  Actions*  for  lomof  Tiiqs|  and  of 
ftllowiog  the  saoM  oa  the  taxation  of 
Ceals*  as  batweea  party  and  patty. 
With  some  Obeermtloos  on  th?  prmsut 
tysteai>of  taxing  Costs.  By  Charles 
Fras^ofHall,  Attorney  at  Uw.  8?a. 
8s.  6d. 

MisciiLAiiaooa. 

tbt  Present  of  a  MfstiiM  toVyttni# 
Serrant,  consisting  of  IHcndly  Adfiaa! 
fod  Real  Histories.  By  Mn.  Thylor 
of  Ongar.  Iftmo.  3s.  ba  boaMs. 

Volnme  the  First,  Part  I.  of  the  9ap» 
plement  to  the  Eocyclopsdia  Britan- 
■iea;  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertatioo. 
exhibiting  a  General  View  of  the  Pror 
rest  of  MeUphytical,  Ethical,  aud- 
FDlitlcal  Philosophy,  since  the  Revl. 
▼M^f  Lettersin  Eorope.  By  Biigald 
8l«lrart,  Esq.  F.R^.  London  and  ESltnr 
tagh*  Ulnstiated  -by  fWiam  PiatesL 
jIL '5s.  boards. 

Fomr. 

Joufh*  Ihe  Sef^niaq  Pdxe  Poem  for 
the  year  1815^  By  the  Rer.  J,  if, 
Bellamy*  M.  A.  ef  Qneen'f  Colkf  a, 
CMlljrMgf ,  SfOi  St.  8d*  ^^ 


KM 


LUt  of  Wor*»  Mcmi%  pwbKOM. 


Tb^  Prince  of  tlM  Lskc,  9t  O^Dobo- 
gbne  of 'HdsWi  a  poem,  in  two  cahtoi. 
By  M.  J.  ^altifao,  of  the  MkMie  T«m« 
pie.  8to.  79.  boards. 

Tha  Lay  of  Marie^  a  poeob  By 
MatiMa  B«th»ni.  8vo.  iU, 

Reitrt  of  Melodino,  a  Fortngntso 
p^r.  Tran'tflatod  by  Kttward  Lawtoo, 
Eiq.  from  an  onpablished  Mannicript 
4ated  164^.  Srg.  lOi.  boards. 

rotrrics. 

.Collections  relatWe  to  Systematic  lU^ 
lief  of  the  Poor,  at,diffKant.  Periods, 
and  in  dkfierent  Gountfies  ;  m\th  Ob*- 
•ervatioDS  on  Charity,  its  proper  ObjeAs 
and  Conduct,  and  its  Inftuence  on  tta/i 
jl^fisra  of  Nations,  8to..  7ap  boards. 

THioioor. 

SennouSf  by  the  ReT«  Ar9biba1d  AII« 
son,  LL.B.  Prebendary,  of  Sarum,Kec- 
Ipr  of  Rodingtoi^  ^i<^  of  Hig|i  Krcal, 
and  Senior  Ministes.  of  tbe  Episcopal 
ClMpel,£^inburg]).  Vol.  IL  8to.  13s, 
boards.  . 

Sermons,  by  the  Riey*  i><  &  Way* 
land,  M.A*  Vicar,  of*  Kirton  inUnd- 
sey,  Lincolnshire.  Dedicated  by  per-- 
nisuon  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  8to. 
9s.  boards. 

A.  Manual  for  tbe  Pariah  I^test,-ber 
ing  a  few  hints  on  the  Pastocal.Gare» 
to- the  younger  Clergy  of  the  OhwrchK>f 
Bnglandi  from  an  elder  BnoUiec.  ISmo* 
4s.  boards* 

A>  Plan.  Ibi  the  better  Meintenaooe 
and  more  general  Residence  oC  th^  C«« 
ntes  of  the  Established  Chncch.  ufuo 
their  Cores.  By  the  Curate  of  Aeh»  ia 
8nrrey.9i» 

An  Address  to  the  Public,  <mi  the 
Commencement  of  -  ai  New  Year ;  to 
W^ja  the  •  fioUy  of  professing,  Chfislia- 
tiqf^  if  wji  do  net  ooKdiaily  eqjibraceitf 
xio^trine;.  and  to  subipiVn  i^t  iplepnn 
etnd  atangiii|g  ttn^  to  the  jnd^fueskp  of 


every  individoak    By  m  Menbor  «f  tki 
Churcli  of  l^gted4  U  6Ai 

A  COBMsc  0«mmiiry  oftlvOfilte 
I>oetrijw,  ia  tbf  lu^y.oCQuosljonjid 
Apsver:  all  the  A|ifcw<^rs  baUfC.ijE^.t^ 
aeond  end  v^iNHeble  werdapf  tb«t;Qi«f 
men  Prayer  Book  oCi  tbe .  Clna^  ef 
England.  To  which  are.  t^Mt  •otm 
eitrects  from  th^  Homilitf.  €4p 

A  UAXer  to  tht^  Hon.  aq4 Ath^JUr* 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derh|i«»  09  t^Qch 
gin  of  the  PeU^i,  and  .on  Vm  pri|M 
Name<«Bfl  Pr<mnncialiqD  of  the  Mil 
Digamma.  in.  Ansver  to  TVnffUM 
Marsh's  Hone  Pelasgiesi^.  Bf  .the  Bi- 
shop of  St.  Pafid.  9s. 

The  Lea/ling  Hea^.  of  TeNmt|^«(ff« 
Sermons,  pr^eched  at.  Mirttwmiiti% 
by  Philip  Doddridge^  IX  D.  in^  tbe^wu 
1749»  end  taken  ia  Shodvted.ly  • 
Ijidy,  at  whose  JDteUv  thep «|eiK.pm» 
sented  to,  and  transcribed  by^  the  Bet. 
T.  Hawkins,  of  Warfi-y,  near  IbUfuii 
Yecksbire.  Svo.  5%, 

A  teeeod  volfime.«fi  aermoM^.^iMi 
lect  SwhjepU.  By  the  lUv.  An«I 
More,  of  £dittb«(gb«  5s.  ad* 

Tflj^os^aAfeT  Avn.  Ta4in^&|»  ' 

A  Visit  to  Fleadera  in  iirfp^  181&I 
being  chiefly  an  Aocoooi.  nf  -  the « Ml 
of  Wkterloo,  with«.BhertskelBlM 
twerp  end  Bmssels^  at  thnt  lipe 
pied-  by.  the  wanndei  of. both 
By  Jemes  Simpson,  Vsq.  WiilinLaiig 
of  the  Battle  of!  VKaterioa^  an4«klp» 
pendiz,  oontninf  4iK  Britiih»  AmniiHh 
aad  Aenob  ofloial- Aeeonote  qfti  Ihi 
Battle  lemo.  5s^boeeda* 

A  Voyage.  fiMioi.  the  LanM  JbiM 
Holybeadi  being  thnfinfe  pei*  ^A 
Voyage  round*  Britain.  B|l.  Bietani 
Ayton.  With  a  seheaof  Inipip^ 
Views,  by  William  Daniell,  JUM.^ 
imperial  4ft».  U 1^  hhtf  • 


TO.  GORAESPpKDGKTS; 
qBg^Mpk  "OMmf9*  IbiiJiii  Utdtm,  He  has  mlsindcntood  Uie 
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jFrencS  j^rotegtatitg. 

Pi-ocetdwgi  4tf  tht  Commiftee  of  MinUters  of  the  Three  Dcnomiuaiimis, 

resident  in  and  about  JLondon, 

In  arcompliAhinf^  the  iin|inriant  nb-  addressed   the  assembly.      At  Berwtek 

crtB  ronlidf*d   t'>  them  bv  the  Generil  and  Sheeruesti,  Meetings  ba?e  been  Itke- 

iody,  the  CoittmHtte  of  uisseniinff  Mi-  ^i^  held;  and  at  Edinburgh  and  other 

lurfri'ff  of  iMudoiiy  hiive  had  te  enconnter  places,  they  have  t>een  iiuminoned. 

kneK|»et-tcd  opposition  from  various  quar-  The  propriety  df  these  continaad  and 

en,  and  especially  from  certain  Journal-  extruded  exertions,  in  rontirmed  by  the  in- 

9i4,  who  have  atti'mpted  loinvAlidnte  the  fonnatioo  which  the  Committee  are  con- 

lafenieiits  thbt  have  been  published,  and  standy  rrceivin*;,  and  which  convinces 

u  ininrfprenriit  the  motives  by  which  the  them  that  the  disposition  to  persecute  U 

'oBiiuittee   have   been  uctuuted   in   the  more  i^neral  and  s\s(ematic  than  many 

I  hoi r  of  their  proceed iii|;»>.  persons  have  Hiippo^ed. 

M'ith  undiminished  sccul,  and  un-  While  the  storm  hai  raided  with sifi^nal, 
aiinted  by  ihf  clamour  of  iiicir  op-  but  unexhaokied  violcnci*  in  tlie  Depnrt- 
onrots,  they  have,  however,  per«f-  »"*JOt»f  ihc  liard.  ronralniui^  ,S'Jt>,Ot)0  in- 
t-red  io  tlie  plain  p:ith  of  duty  i  and  habitaul-i,  a  porteiitnus  izlnom  has  over- 
lies ni»w  record  wilh  plrusorc  and  J^r.nii-  sproad  the  Ueforme«l  i'hnrrhes  in  prne- 
trUe,  the  support  and  appiobatiou  tliey  riti ;  and  in  towns  far  dUtnnr  from  the 
ave  rrceived  from  a  ver>  larutr  portion  south,  the  ^uuiid  of  vcnsennre  hun  been 
f  their  eulifrhtemul  countrymen,  atid  par-  beard,  and  tho  moift  odV-u>,ivp  treatment 
icularly  fnim  those  with  wham  they  are  ha.  been  exptTic'^ced,  liy  the  Professors 
lorr  immediately  connected,— the  Dis-  anJ  Ministers  of  the  Prutesttunt  Keli|;ion. 
filters  of  various  denominations.  '  ^^n  the  IStli  ot  November  last,  ou 

In  addition  to  the  CongrcKational  Col-  tlie  atiHiiraiice  Riven  to  the  pastors  of  the 

anions  which  have  alreudv   be<n  con-  Reformed  Church,  Uiat  tliey  miglit  ro- 

'ib*t«d,  the  Committee  have  information  open  tlietr  Temples,  which  had   beefi 

f  Dsany  others  which  arc  in  proj^ress,  to  shut  about  tive  months,  that  they  bad 

coiisidernbie    umoont ;    while    public  nothing  to  fcai,  Hud  that  all  necessary 

leelin^  have  been  held  and  subscriptions  measures  \9rre  t}>ktn  tor  their  security, 

ommenred  In  several  of  th^rlnrfccst  cities  th<^y  determined  to  open  the  smallest  of 

ad  (fiwiiv  of  tlie  Kin|;dom.  their  Temples  ;  but  scarcely  were  they 

The  rlor|urnt,   liberal,  and  Christian  a*«semb1f'd,  when  a  f^reat  multitude  of 

ppeals,  which  have  been  addressed  to  ni(*n  and  women,  arm«(l  with  stones  and 

iNeubled  multitudes,  ami  r<>ported  by  sticks,   and  other   weapons,   began   to 

be  prcst,  cannot  but  intimidate  p<  n»e-  menace  them,  and  to  pour  forth  against 

■ton  abroad,  and  excite  benevolence  at  them  the  most   iiorriiile  imprecation^. 

omkei  aor  will  they  be  less  beneficial  in  The  faithful   asstnibiy   dispersed,   and 

itfusing  tbo»e  sentiments,  which  the  1^-  even  as  tliey  retirKl  they  were  so  ovor- 

•rant  ou|^ht  to  leurn, —  the  instructed  whelmed  with  Insults  and  Idows,  that 

lould  never  for{ei,'-and  all  should  frc-  many  are  sinee  dead.    The  assassins  en- 

uenily  hear.  tered  in  a  crowd  into  the  .sanrtuary,turn- 

At  iluii,  the   Rev.  Messrs.    Bromley  ed  ont  every  tliinp  they  could  find,  tore 

nd    Dykes,   Clergymen,   and  the  Rev.  in  pieces  the  Jliblo  and  pra^ei -books A'c. 

Ir.  Blrt,  and  Dr.  Alderson,  Mr.  Syke^,  Tlity  went  with  full  intention   to  nias- 

d4  others  of  the  dissenting  body,    took  hiiere  the  pastors,  who  were  expecting 

distinguished  part  in  the  discussions  of  certain  death,  when  eitrlit  officers  sur- 

ie  day.  rounded   them  with  drawn  sabres,  to 

4t  Newcastle,  the  proceedinjyrt  were    rtpel  the  attacks  of  the  murderers: 

miducted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Turner,  tliey  rsc(»rted   them  into  their  houses, 

'ringle,  Melndoe,  Clarke,    8yme,   and  but  not  without  havin^^  beard  a  thousand 

*nigilly  ;   and  also   by    Mr.   Alderman  times,   these  barbarous  words,   "  A'i7/, 

teed«   James  Los b,  and  Joiiepb  Clark,  k\U y  these  chUfs  of  JiriguMis!"*     During 

!iqn*  this  tumult,  (rcueral   le  Gard  arrived 

At  Glasgow,  the  Eev.  Drs.  Dick  and  with  some  troops  :  he  began  to  employ 

Iitche11,ni>dtheKev.  Messrs.  G.  Kwing,  hi»  forcu  to  disperse  the  traitors,  whep 

:.   Rrodle,  and   J.  Carment,  were  the  a  soldier  of  the  mttv)ml  gnnrd  fired  im- 

rincipal  speakers.  mediately  at  him.  The  assassin  escaped, 

At  Oosport,  the  Rev.  James  Collins,  and  has  not  yet  !u  en  discovered.' 

r  the  Kstablished  Church,  and  Messrs.  After  the  a(ia«  k  i»n  the  Ro>al  General 

[inchin,  B.   Goodeve,  Crolckshank,  J.  Lt  Garde,  a  Royal    Prnclamation  was 

easley,  and  J.  Hoik  ins,  displayed  equal  issued  ngain->t  the*  assassin  and  his  nbet- 

pal  and  ability.  tora,  and  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the 

At  Plvmouth,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  War-  inhabitants  till  he  should  be  sarreodered 

py  and  H.  Mends,  with  Messrs*  Prance,  to  justice.  TImt  tbe  intentions  of  the  head 

pllicr,  &c«  labmUtcd  Resointioos,  and  of  the  GovcnimcDt  must  have  been  per- 
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Fkrench  PrctestanU. 

terM  i9  however  evident  i  for  the  amu-  from  Uvea,  near  Niimci,  9t  the  lOth  tf 

•in  has  aot  yet  bero  arrested,  and  the  December  :— 

soldlerb  who,  bj  a  Royal  Ordounance  of  *  The  chief  persons  of  the  Protestwt 

the  10th  imt.  were  removed  from  Nismes,  families  have  fled  from  their  habitatioM, 

were  quartered  dnriiig  their  stay  in  that  which   had  considerably  saffered.    Qv 

eity,   principally,  if  not  solely,  on  Uie  church  is  now  in  the  most  deplorable  fsn- 

Protesfaot  inhabitants.    The  weif^ht  of  dition:  no  public  worship  is  ceirbrattd. 

the  extraordinary  contributions,  by  the  Ministers  of  our  persuasion  at  Paris,  who 

most  partial  and  arbitary  exactions,  has  are  so  near  Ciovernment,  forget  not  yav 

lieeaalso  made  to  fall  on  the  Protestants,  brethren  uf  the  South  ! — We  hate  leit 

thoueh    equally  protected  and  assessed  M.  Ricourt,  President  of  the  Cttosiftory. 

by  the  Charter  promuli^ted  by  the  Kin|i.  The  late  events  have  hastened  his  cadi— he 

Thus  out  of  9-iO  thousand  francs,  the  con-  had  been  oblif^d  to  desert  first  hit  honte 

tingent  of  the  Gard,  600  thousand  were  in  town,  aud  then  that  in  the  counlry: 

laid  on  the  Protestants,  204)  thousand  on  the  latter  has  bet*n  pilla^^ed.' 

the  Jews,  140  thousand  only  on  the  ('a-  From  Uzes,  same  date  *. — 

tholicsi  though  these  last  form  nearly  *B informs  us,  that  his  soniet- 

the  two-thirds  of  the  popAiIation  of  the  tlod  at   Arpuillari^ues,  near  Ucei,  afk^r 

department.    The  Marqnis  de  Calvieres,  havinfr  fled,  and  wandered  in  the  wood* 

m  Catholic  fontleroan,  enjoying  a  landed  for  two  months,  has  been  arrested, and 

estate  of  60,000  livres  a  year,  ii  assessed  conducted  into  the  prison  of  Utei,  where 

at600livres;  while  M.  Brosse  de  Pier-  he  still  remains.     A   great  maay  other 

don,  a  Protestant,  whose  income  amounts  Protestants  continue  in  the  Mme  predica- 

to  about  10,000  livres,  has  paid  within  ment/ 

this  last  year  the  sum  of  16,000  livres  to-       The  efforts  of  tho  people,  and  the  mca 

wards  tho\e  contributions.  of  this  country,  aided  by  the  addltiooil 

The  following  facts,  on  which  full  re-  ener/^y  of  the  French  Govemnent,  caned 

lianre  may  be  placed,  will  prove  that  in  the  temples  at  Nisiues  to  be  opened,  by 

the  order  of  time,  up  to  the  date  of  our  order  of  the  authorities  of  that  city,  M 

latest  accounts,  the  Protestants  have  been  the  Slst  December ;  but  it  was  neceaary 

the  victims  of  bi|;otry  and  persecution.  to  the  possession  of  this  boon,  that  the 

'  In  con«eqaence  of  the  Kin^^'s  Ordon-  Protestants  should  comply  with  tnrn 

Bance  of  the  Slbt  November,  which  was  directly   contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 

promnlgated  at  Nismes  on  the  39lh,  seve-  Constitntionul  Charter.    The  fo1lowi«K 

ral  of  the  murderers  of  the  Protestants  is  the  Voiice  of  the  Mayor, lo  reniMiaUe 

and  depredators  of  their  property,  were  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  careful  pemial.  It 

taken  into  custody;  but  on  the' 6th  of  ncK>nowledges  'that   KurojM  aeeaan  Ihe 

Decemb?r  they  were  all  set  at  liberty.  Catholics  of  great  crimes,  it  ettdeavuUTS 

On  the  7th  they  spread  over  the  neigh-  to   charge   them    on  a  /ew  sPMsea  ted 

Mooring  country.     \  party  of  them  re-  chUdicn.,  and  it  acknowledge!  that  the. 

IMiired  to  the  house  of  a  Slonsieur  Pry-  worship  of  the  Protestants  il  to  buRlHi- 

ron,  a  rich  fanner  at  Brossan,  who,  from  ed,  less  as  a  consequenee  of  the  Rojil  aa- 

the  beginning  of  the  persecutions,  had  thortty,  than  the  rcsufi  qf  a  negmitHm 

been  greatly  exposed  to  the  fur)'  of  the  pacifying  to  the  Catholiei:— 
finatics  :  not  finding  him,  thev  rommnnd*  NOTICE 

ed    his  three  sons  either  to  give  up  the  ,«   ji     fit-*     «     e  *l^  ^"    -^  *^-* 

father,  or  pay  a  sum  of  ooVooo  livre..  ^o  the  Inhabitants  rf  the  Ctffi^Nmnn. 

As  the  \ouug  men  could  nut  comply  with  *  Aiswr*,  December  19^1815. 

either   demnnd,    they    were   dreadfully  '  The  laws  of  the  realia  aad  Cbe  win 

beaten  by   these    villains  (one   of  them  of  the  liing,  secure  the  eaercisoof  ihe 

being  left  for  dead)  and  both  hou»e  and  Protestant  worship.    I  tell  yow  i^r-^ 

farm  were  pillaged.  who  urn  your  Magistrate,  yonr  Mayar— 

»  On  the  sa:iie  day,  another  party,  of  I,  who  have  surely  some  clal nil  to  yi» 

the  same  dpsrrlpiion,  w  nt  to  a  country  contidcnee.     The    Proiettant   Cbwthw 

house  inhahited  by  t.iree  re»pe*-tabk*  old  will  he  opened  on  Thnrwlay  neat  t  ■■■ 

sen.  hrtithers.  After  having  olftMvil  them  that  day   will    prove  to   the   Kinfi  H 

evcrv  indignity  that  Taoaticism  ctiiM  sng.-  France/and  to  Kurope,  wbo  are  — ' •^ 

•est,  they  proretded  to  acts  of  violtoce.  cusers,  that  the  blindness  of  H/emWU^m 

Upon  »hesc  unfortunate  men  attempting  nwi  chiUkrcn  is  not  the  criae  of  thc<lg 

to  reH.l,  lliey  were  insLuitly  charged  with  of  Nismes,  which  has  dlMiiifiiiihcAiMii 

vebellion  to   the    Kinj; :  and,   upon  thi>  on  h)  many  occasions,  and  evo» ffOCfMlyi 

preirncc,  snzed,  and   tarried    by  the^.e  by  its  fidelity  and  devotioii  to  ilmMiH^ 
fanatic*  before  the  Kir:g\  Aftoney  Ge-         '  fKontta,  who  arc  bliadod  IkMVlIf 

■era!;    wl  o,  indignant  at  the  outrage,  ir-al,  and  perhaps,  eicited  l»y 

refused  to  commirihem.  Thev  were  then  niii's,  you  will  not  OMO  aMiBB 

draggcl  befuie  the  iV^/ett,  who  ordered  city,  aud  gratifj  by  yoaramw 

tben   to  priioo,  par  uursure.  dc  Mnrete^  mies  of  the  ro>aicMiso..       ^.   j  .uyi?, 
i«hiih  was  immediately  executed,  amid        *  lam  assured,  and  for:tlip^  ^MK 

aMiU  of .  rn€MM9i ."  *>•»«;  •  pleasure  io  ll^r«|fft  Mb  ijF 

TfaeiollowiBgisaoi;xtractofaLctter  an^ferences  are  opened,  and  neaay  «»^ 


1 


t^rench  Protigfmiti. 

tnifaafed,  with  the  Consittory  of  (he  Pro-  Sunday  a icain,  the  t4tti  ^f  thH  WOtiA, 

testani  aunhip.    Their  object  Is  to  re-  there  were  fri-sh  tronblcs  at Somniierei, 

■tore,  by  common  content,  to  the  worship  ^o*""  lMgne«  from  K-8ines.    I  most  ntp» 

of  ^  the   Sttde,  the  charch<^  whirh  have  J^*^^   detaih  for    the  reasons  I   baVe 

been  conceded  to  the  Protetiaot  worship,  mentioned.      Many  persons,    pillag^ 

Two  rhorches  will   be  built,  and  tliat  &"<*  inftir^dat  Nismenand  olh<Tplae^, 

▼er>  shortly,  in  lieu  of  that  conces!«ioii.  ^'^^^  great  need  of  the  snccours  which 

During  that  short  interval,  the  Protestants  >»u  have  offered  iu  so  Christian  a  man* 

may  enjoy  undisturbed  the  churches  thus  n**"". 

conceded.    The  people  of  Nismes  need       'Blessed  be  God,  who  has  pnt  aur 

only   know  the  i? ill  of  the  Kin|r,  and  ingratitude  to  shame  bv  the  love  of  oitr 

hear  the  voice  of  the  Royal  Aiuhorities,  rfspeclable  brethren  of  England.    The 

to  do  their  duty.  (Sif^ued)  comfort  we  derive  firom  it  is  as  lode- 

*  Marquih  de  Vai.i.onqles,  Mayoi.*  scribable  as  our  ^ratHadr.      I  embrace 

k^  T^^ 1 l;.w  .1.- Yt ^ . with  alfp(*tinn  nil  nnr  il.>trr  Ik^TKtfdnfnMt  ' 


«■  m%    uh;  nciuiuciuiit  one  oi  laese  was     "---,  —  — -«  ».,j„. ..«.»..  w.  »..^  *  .y- 

furclMMed  by  the  Protestants  twenty  testant  faith,  by  mnny  families '  in  the 
years  since,  and  the  other  was  given  to  ^onlh.  The  Jaujiutl  de$  Debata  of  the 
them  eleven  \ears  back,  by  the  Head  af  ^^^^  instant,  contained  the  following 
the  then  eiist'iog Government.  article,  extracted  from  the  Journal  du 

At  the  very  time  that  apparent  security  ^^'^y  published  at  Nismes  :— 
was  given  to  the  Protestants,  they  were  *  ^°  interesting  ceremony  took  place 
actually  eiposeil  to  fresh  injuries.—'  The  ^"  ^'>^  ^^^^  ult.  in  the  church  of  St. 
Royal  troops  which  infestrd  the  environs  Pf\>lf  at  Nismes.  Two  Proteitont  fa^ 
of  Nismes,  exercised  cfiotinuai  vexations  *"*'<«<i  forming  altogether  abaut  80  per* 
on  the  Protestants.  On  the  'i'id  of  Decern-  '^"'y  made  a  public  abjuration  between 
ber,  a  detachsscot  of  about  iifty  men  ^^  hands  of  the  curg  of  the  parish, 
,  broke  into  the  house  of  M.  Monrit  r,  a    *^,^  returned  to  the  bosom  of  tne  Ro- 

KUeokan  of  property  at  St.  Blaocard,  ™ish  church.  Some  families  had  af- 
ly  rctami'd  troni  emigration,  who  ^'^*'^y  given  an  example  of  this  io  the 
kad  jast  time  to  effect  his  escape.  Fail-  Parish  of  St.  Bandille  ;  and  others  are^ 
ing  in  their  main  object,  these  origands  '^  ^s  >aid,  preparinff  to  follow.* 
eompletely  pillaged  the  premises,  and  Paris  papetsof  the  18th  inst.contaitt 
daily  coBtinne  their  depredations  in  the  ^^o  additional  notice  on  this  subject, 
aei^boarhood.  They  say,  <  Many  Protestant  familiea 

*  At  Sonmicres,  the  Protestants  have    <>/  the  south  embrace  the  Catholic  re* 
attcnptcd  to  celebrate  theb'  vorehip  on    ligiou.' 

the  S4Ui  of  December,  the  power  of  On  this  subject  we  haTa  anthantle 
trhich  they  had  been  deprived  of  since  accounts,  wliich  must  demoiutrate  to 
tke  month  of  Jnly.  'J^iey  met  with  the  ^^®  ^^^  incredulous  and  prejadiceA 
most  barbarous  treatnicat  on  that  ac-  ^^^  prevalence  of  a  religious  persec»» 
count.*  tlon. 

The  perserntion  at    Sommieres  is       ^^^  letter  has  the  following  pasMge: 

ntkmed  by  two  more  Corn^spondents.       *  Several  families  at  Nismes  have  ab« 

A  letter  from  a  cKsliagnislied   Pro-  J^^^ed  their  religion,  the  motive  of  whicii 

leslBBt  of  tke  Department  of  the  Gard,    ^*  evident.     They  are  families  of  m^ 

.  dated  ao  kite  as  the  ^th  of  December,    clianics  and  workmen,  who  are  witl^onit 

stalMi  that  tranqailltty  was  oot  eata-   ^^^^^  >n  consequence  of  the  persecn^ 

'Miaherf.    Ueaaya,  tions  tliey  have  undergone.     The  Pro* 

-    '  I  bave  accn  the  Letter  and  the  Re-   t<^stant  mannfacturers  have  for  the  most 

■alutluna  of  tbe  Nonconformist  minis-    f^^  ^^d,  and  the  Catholics  will  not  en^ 

tef%  wbo  have  bad  the  true  Christian   P'oy    ProtesUnt    workmen  ;-t  beside 

-ehartty  to  Interrst  themselves  in  the    whicb,  the  looms  and  frames  of  tbe 

•"dlaaitiii  ef  the  ^poer  unfortunate  peo-   Is^ttcr  have  been  destroyed,  and  tbejr • 

^.  devaistaard  by  the  popular  perae^   •r*:  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  recaafL 

•  a^ei  at  Mi— ea  and  elsewhere.  ing  or  sUrving. 

^I  ba«a  received^  with  singular  con-       ^^is  system  of  persecution  hat  cs^ 

ladony  year  letter;      This  town  Is  at   tended  to  Konrdonx  anil  it*  neighbouiw 

"—^  ^oict }  bat  we  cannot  say  that   hood.    Its  effects  have  also  been  feUak 

1>efvMi»bnve  retamcd  to  chari-   Nanta,  the  President  of  the  Gonsistevy 

■d^Cbrietb»  acBtfaBenti  towatds  or  that  city  bavin|t  been  sent  iatct'ealle*' 


BMBtioned 


^    ,    ^ u-^  JPlf  ***?P*,?'iy  "•  The  fijllewinjj  Extract  of  a  Letter  «^ 

itraiii  thea  i  b«t  W  Ibcy  tbonld  be  re*  Ninnea,  reoaivcd  frooia  meatTespeelb 

.gy^*^,^^  T^<^  no  ene  would  nbW  Protestant  Lady,  and  en  «£kh 

'  T^  5?  r^  ^  '^^^""^  ^  dUetdert.  the  otaos t  confidence  om^  byplaaaJi 


French  ProietiMiis. 

•     nUi  further  illHx:tr»tr  the  above  cited  since  tkia  p^per  W09  fmi  tW  !*»,• 

.  articles :—  m^,,  „/■  importttnt  i/utfHflbrjrli  Ircf  i^'- 

•  On«s  mmd  m    wiisliPfl  ilowii    at  /ia„,j.^^  riom.eye-wUneiunn,  auii  perm^n 

M'.-iiur    liir    opimssioii  and  unsiry  to  unh!,ihiMhcd  regmi,itinm^  «»/  Mvf «  cvifi'i ; 

whirl!   ihe    I'raUrtant'*   are- *iii)ierfod.  ,„^.  thr  ructM  thiif  hare  alrem^w  iMhlh^^  . 

and    tio-.n  which  they   raniiqt    nluv*.  ^^^    thiafihff  eiummUieM   trk'ich  rrry^. 

thoninlv»-.<.     W  r  an-,  howovir,  allowrd  y„, ,,»«,•  .,c.-#f«iifji,  imif  nic&  if* ihe aixt'.  :» 

to  pray  tfi  Got!  with  some  tiHiU|.nllUy.  triiiai«  ,»;iW»o/txi»fc/ loAurr  K-ifir^vi' 
TIh'  finit  tiiui'  the  Mavor,  aupointed  by 

the  Kins.  fxprr!<-lv  ordi-n-d  us  to  ring  To    oppose     the      prevjlrnre    -f 

the  hill,  I  Mid  lo  mv  liHHhand. *  This  i«.  »'n<'h  <*vil»,  to  endt nvmir  to  auni!i.V. 

donetotiirniHhHnHrtirle   tor  the  jour-  '*"'«»  oratha'-t   lo    alleviate  ihrji    '• 

nail*.'    I  wan  not  niistdkin,  and   it  hiin  ♦"•»*;  «"   »»   ividiutly    the  duty  ut  / ' 

.  itom-  I'orrh    to  Kr.iiice  and  to  f\iTv'iun  <''"i^n>insaiidf  upteially  of  alJC*hr.»i  .. 

countririi  that  wt-  area*  liappv  aswi*  ran  Miiii^tt  ri»,  thnt  the  OiMtmnHfr  .W««»«*'  • 

be.    Thr  iM>!irf,  oil  the  oH.er  hand,  will  '"•^^   not  eeaaed   to   prosecute  it  siocf 

nofsMffrT  wh:thaH  happemd   at  Soin-  ^'K'f  piiT'«»-iitory  nieeti«i«,  held  ooflf 

miere*   to    he  ir/«ifri  a   ttt\      -There  the  Svrtnul  ot   November  last,  nor  ran  It- 

vile«r  oflHe  inoli,  iiistijfatrd  hvoiirptr-  <''»nnnittee  but  persevere,  *  n|ipm«:c; 

neintors  attarked  the  a.HS(ni'hly  ot'lhe  tbi'ninlve'i   the   Ministers   of  Hod,  b> 

taitlitnl  Ht  th«*  monif.it   of  their  i»prfor.  **•»  T0'\%ori  and  pood  ripnit,   by  hoo..t!r 

aianeeot'DivineWorOiip.  'Hii' Otiarer*  »'"'  di»hononr,  a*   decvivera,  aad  >.t 

of  the  Kr«jmeiit  ofAlnria  TheiesA  en-  t'"**!' 

di*n%(Viired   to  n*  i^^Mblish  order  i  -mw  Thi^  determination    the   Commitur 

of  the  fHU'itiet  in  tlir  crowd  i^n^ppcd  a  have  itolemnlv  proeliilined  to  tbeir  coi- 

.  Bin^kket  tiiKM  tiinr«  ntoiie  of  tlip  oftieris  ;  nertionn,  and  to  the  world,  by  tbceii* 

bnt  it  ini>«ed  lirr,  and  the  oHirer's  life  riihir  lcit«'r,  and  the  ResoliitioBS  whi(!i 

was  snvi'd.     llie   ni:in  who  attempt  rd  iinmeiliatdy  follow. 

thisa««4Kftiiiation  is  kn«>wn,  l>nt  hr  Idih  ...            o--i /*         <?*.    i 

not  hefnarr.-ted  :  nn  th.-  eootr.iiy,  two  .                  I^tbrary,  Hed  Crowi  StrttI, 

piMr«rttile  iiidi\idu.il«,  kuovn  t'>  he  re-  *■'"•                            Jua.  Id,  1316. 

!>pf<  tihh'.   have  Uovu  Hrustcd,  oof   of  I'tiR  pveiit«  whieh  have  taken  pla^t 

wli'iin   i^  s«erii<>(d  uf  h.iviiij?  eri-d    I'irr  %\urv  our    last    eommnnication,    k,\u 

r' f  .'»/-•  rr  Hr,  a<  it  it   \%er«   pi-nJMhlr  rlMt  n  iidrred  rxpedienithe  mdoulion  ot  tlif 

Vfrs«<ii«  r'HpHhh*  ''t   1*1  \ in:;    l'ir>  I'l'm-  aniiexdl   Keiiolntioiis;  mnd  ill  Iraauuit- 

}Htti:-  !  uoiilil  i|r<'lMr  a..aiiixt  tlit-  |*:o.  tin;;  them  t<i  vou,  we  «vul  oarselve»«t 

fr-«i/.i:i«.     \  ifct     \ull     ir.i-hly     tM'lii'vr,  tin*  oppiirtiiiiiiy  of  eonveyioK  to  yi'H 

tfi:>t   a  •hpnii it    \\hi«li    abounds  it<  infornMlion,  whirh  will  iimiadaDliy  d- ■ 

ii.«;isv  r.v.ind  iii:iliii--.  Mill  iKil  bi   loniid  nmn^trate    t'lr  utility  of  onrpukl  rx«r 

w<intiii;;  iH    tal«f*  witni<«^««.      f 't  ro.nn  tion%  :ind  the  deniaad  wllieh  eaist*  I**' 

are -'•lM.iy«  to  he  fmiiid  \«iio  iir"  it.iily  viiforoiis  mid  liberal  tfUbrtu  on  tbrp^rr 

to  Mtiitni  any  thtiiL'.   no  umHi  i    t«liat:  «>t*all  wiioare  interealedfor  the  a^rai.ii 

and  thcM*  ptoplf  <■»!!  i'iiii«ftw<>  (.liri«-  of  the   Protestant  faith.     Attenipi*,  ki 

riuii*. /;ai  CM-' !t(-it-i- 1   I'.^i-ix  iliitiirdone  dist;rnr4  fill   8n    unexpected,  have    o  • 

4iifHiiiit  a    t'ti>r(Nt:ii>t   is  i<L;ir«{'(l  iiH  a  easioiud  nn  additional  labour  and  c\ 

/jfftiix  art  by  ihi»(*  «%liit  Hif- in  «ilHi-i-.'  pincc;  liiit  happily   tliey   Lave  led  u 

*'  'I'hi'  I'r>teMr.iii>  haM'  In  <  ii  m-\\  iin*  rexiilts  dirt'ctly  contrary  to  tJir  dr%ifi« 
fortnnutc  in  i-.:\i'i<r  tal'di  from  iluni  ot  our  opponentii,  «lio  have  Uood  tf- 
^h:it  tlw\  had  (•i.-->^«-it  for  ?S  \ear!«.  •-  ward  a**  Iheealninniatiirsof  tlir  L>i»Mi<*- 
1'wt  iity  I'vfitritanis  \\«re  nnpliyedin  ers  ol  J-'.ntjIand,  and  the  apohi^i»i«  f' 
the  rfe«-ip:  !«;'  the  ;iiipM>!> :  tijf.4«»  have  the  pi  rseciitors  of  France. -A  letl«r 
all  hcru  liNiiii:^^  ^  Tin  cbl  andvtner-  from  the  Dukv  of  U'clliuirtou,  wntffit 
ahir  Lanne  had  liir  p'>'^ii:  hi<i  place  in  acknowledcment  of  a  commuaicaroB 
haK  hei  ii  tii»'n  tVuni  Inin.  Hedrnwud-  from  the  Steretaries  of  anotlier  RcMlt. 
ed  of  thi-  M  <>"r  a  ■■!  itificate,  that  he  ha5  been  published  in  theTinieaNcw- 
had  a1%%ay'>  uriid  \\\\\\  honour  in  that  paper,  an  a  doeunaat  of  inpoitaarr. 
aituation,anil  itw:^  rrtUNcd  him.  When  improperly  suppressed.  Withoai  e«* 
pit' wivt'n  anil  clii'.ilii-n  ot  tlio>e  dt  tain-  tcrini;  at  all  into  the  policy  of  Wish- 
ed in  riiMody  hMppli«atn  for  their  Ii-  holding  from  the  Public  'iJm  e«n''<' 
bcrty.  ibev  me  told  that  tliov  muid  turn  cimu  nts  of  that  doeuiueaty  we  caaof: 
i\tth,tUc*!  \m\  h.iv«'  no  i'lea  of  the  hut  iaforni  you,  that  the  only  pait 
thon«:inil  p>-tty  vt  xution^that  an-  heap-  whieh  in  the  least  coBtvadicta  oar  pie* 
ed  in  evfiyfthape  upon  our  poor  bre-  vious  statenienta,  waa  prlate4 1*  panh 
threii.  W  h«  n  will  our  miseries  be  at  an  jccaphs  in  all  the  ionni4la«.  bj  llw  Pft- 
<  nd  ?  (;>ii  only  know^!  Our  oppres-  »ont  who  received  it.  It  itaM^'Thai 
^iii-ii  are  itapported  hv  the  fanatics,  and  the  aalaritftot  thii  rtnfiiBljilMitffn 
\^  iiinons  who  live  by  disorder.  Gen.  Iiad  not  been  dhwantl»ae<ilsy  fWKiaf ' 
U  Uardi  has  hern  for  iobic  days  wone.'  If,  by  this  was  iytiadcd,  thai  te  pay* 
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Ir^GiUaspieyby  Mr.Cloutt       5    5 

ndepcndent  Con.  Westbury, 

by  Mr.  F.  Evans    ....    9  11 
Lev.  Mr.  Uf  inekin's  do.  Gains- 
borough       .        *        4  10 
Town«*s  do.  Royston     -      8    8 
Toaug  Ladies  in  Mrs.  Towne's 

Seminary 1    7 

lev.  Mr.  Smelli«*s  Cong .  Great 

Grimsby  -        2    0 

Higgs's  do.  Witney  ...  6  1 
Townsend's  do.  IJimdon  24  5 
Hartley's  do.  Luturworth  20  0 
FiBch's  do.  Lynn  ...  .60 
Brooks's  do.  Tutbnry  >  5  0 
Craig's  do.  Booking  .  -  -  34  6 
Bis)iop*a  do.  Gloiicester  -  9  0 
Parker's  do.  Ashbarton  -  11  13 
Mr.  Miks's  and  Miell's  do. 

Wimbovne  .....  3  2 
Genr>' 'a  .da.  Brentford  -  6  6 
Geary'4  do.  Bcaconsfield  5  3 
Ke^'s:  de^  Bt^^Thonas's^ 

.  L^9d«s  .     22    8 

Lnigdon's  do*  I«ods  •14  0 
Ihiv^iiifs  do.  Leeds    «      39    0 

8i£td|f%4»A.d>cth«rt«i  4    1 
nw'rdo.  rdBwjitoft  •  7o 


/or  Frenek  ProitsUmU. 

d.  _  ,,       ^.  t.  d. 

0    Re  V.Mr  .Sharp's  Con^BradnUi.  t    d«  > 
0  Humphry's  do  CoUumpton  1  12'*7> 

0  Pickers's  do.  Ingham  -  -    7    4    3 

0  Knmett'S  do.  Woolwich       6    16 

0  Olles's'do.  Lvmington  •  •  12    3    • 

4  Field   and  Keynes's  do. 

0  Blandford    ...      17    O    0 

0  Liddon's  do.  Hemcl  Hemp. 

0  sti-ad 10    8    8 

0  Scott's  do.  Cleckheaton  -    5    6    6 

6  Holmes's  do.  W^antage    -    3    5    0 

Manning's  do.  Exeter  •  33  8  0 
9  ]  Thomas's  do.  Enfield  •  14  5  '  2 
0  Trevor's  do.  and  Friends, 

Liskeard       .       •       9  10 
0  Bf  illar's  do.  OaUam       •    2    0 

0  Fox's  do.  Chichester     -    30  10 

10  Heare's  do.  Manstield    •     5    5 

'J  l)ouo;;iihf 's  do.  Lydiate       5    0 

0  Yates's  do.  Liverpool    .    20  11 

Adkins's  do.  Southampton  26    6 
Johnston's  do.  Li^wes    -      6  12 
Roger  Lee,  Es^.  Clapham    *      5    0 
R.  Wainwright,  Esq.  Ix>ndon    10  10 
Rcv.Mr.Harms'8  Con.  Hoitiham  7  19 
Holland's  do.  Preston     .    6 
Chadwick's  do.  Preston  -   5 
Mr.  Luke  (rilijert^W.Bromwich  1 
Rev.Mr.Kni;;hrsCon.Staughton  4 
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Jones's  do.  Chaltbrd    -      11 

Parker's  do.  Stockport    .   8 

White's  do.  Lymington  -  12 

Cobbin,  London         -  1 

Clare's  Cong.  Downton    .  2 

Harris's  do.  Fordham    -  .  3 

A  Lady,  anonymous        •    •       2 

A  Gentleman,  ditto ,        «■  1 

Mr.  Barnes,  Whitchurch         -    2 

A  Gentleman,  anonymous    -       1 

Rev.  Mr.Hawkes's  Coo. Lincoln  4 

Berry's  do.  Leicester    .    30 

Hoppus'sdo.  Yardly,  Hast.6 

Hinmere's  do.  Whitchurch  2 

Rogers's  do.  Eynford     .     lA 

Carver's  do.  Blilbourne      10 

Blomtield's  do.  Canterbury  7 

Burgess's  do.  Chesterfield  7 

Priestley's  do.  Pordingbr.    7 

Mr.  Worsley,  London    ...     .3 

Mr.  J.  H.  Merivale,  London      1 

Rev.  Mr.Yamold'sCen.Romsey  3 

Trickell's  do.  Bramley    •    4 

W.  Wansey,  Esq.  London  1 

J.  Pearson,  Esq.  London  2 

Re  V.Mr.  Williams's  Con.Mans- 

field        .        .  19 

Adamson's  do.  Patriccroft  4 
Jouf-h's  do.  Whitchurch  8 
LitlUwuod's  do.  Rochdale    8 
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0            lluwi's's  do.  Bridport    .  40 
0            Robertson's  do.  Stratton- 

6  I                 under- Fosse             •  15  12 

Robinson's  do.  Hallford  2    2 
Stuart's  do.  Sawbridge- 

worth         '•          •  3  13 

Hawksicy'«  do.  London  31  -'5 

.         Franklin's  do  Coventry  10    a 

0  I  Independaot  do.  Leicester  17    7 
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9.  That  this  Committee^  tUerefore,  their  own  GoTcrnmrat,  0r.  t^i^h^  M 
dttcrly  dHclaim  torthnn^t'lvcs  and  their  it  shonld  pxpote  tlwm  to  ihtf^fitfjofi 
Constitnrms  all  party  feelingH  on  a  faction*  which  aett  the  Obvemtticit 
cjnesti^n  which  they  conceive  to  be  itselt'  at  defiance ;  and  the  CimiBE|htec 
purely  and  exclusively  Religious ;  but  are  of  opinion,  that  if  complahitl'  arc 
thuf  if  thoy  muKt  be  ranked  with  a  cautiously  uttered,  they  daiervt^ ,  the 
Party,  they  are  hnppy  in  ranking,  on  more,  the  cooaidv ration  and  ayaipatbv 
this  occa5ion,  with  that  of  the  Govern-  .  of  those  who  are  aware  of  the  taase  in 
ment  whirli  listened  so  candidly  ta  their  which  this  caution  •rifinates. 
representations,  —  entered  so  warmly  6.  That  while  they  hare  been  Mtia; 
into  their  feelings  —  and  pledged  itself  consistently  with  tbttir  own  prinei^W*, 
80  readily  to  employ  its  good  offices  for  in  expressing  tiielr  abhorrence  ef  ill 
the  same  humdncpnrpose  to  which  their  religious  persecntion,  by  whomsoever 
interference  has  been  directed.  practised  or  countenanced,  thej  caaoot 

3.  That  if  any  man,  calling  himself  but  suppose  that  in  coBtrtonting  to  al- 
a  Protestant,  can  impute  to  Dissenting  leviate  ti)e  dJAtresses  of  the  French  Pro- 
Ministers,  as  a  crime,  that  they  have  testant8,tliey  are  coluciding  with  the  ia-. 
shewn  themselves  peculiarly  forward,  tentions  of  the  French  Gorenmieaty 
on  this  occasion,  he  should  remember  whif^h  has  been  taking  meaaarea  to  sap- 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  those  press  those  outrages,  which,  if  nottap- 
who,  for  conscience-sake,  suffered  the  pressed,  must  oecaaioo  Its  own  disgrace, 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  the  loss  of    and  compromise  its  own  safety. 

their  lives:  and  to  whose  constancy,  7.That,in  thesabscriptlonsaBdcollfe- 
nnder  persecution.  It  is  chiefly  owing  tions  already  made,— in  the  spirit  which 
that  religious  liberty  is  now  firmlj[  esta^  is  spreading  throngbont  the  kingdon,^ 
hlished  in  this  favoured  laud.  and  in  the  prospect  ^hat  this  s^rlt  trill 

4.  That,  foeling  the  value  of  this  nltimately  enable  them  to  grant  Impor- 
inestimable  blessing,  they  could  not  tant  Relief  to  tlieir  auffering  href  hm, 
but  be  deeply  interested  by  any  occur-  and  to  the  widowt  andorplaM  of  the 
rence  which  might  threaten  its  loss  to  victims  of  Persccntion,  the  Gononlttee 
those  e/pecially,  with  whom  they  are  have  the  most  flattermg  enoowragcMSt 
united  by  the  tic  of  a  common  faith,  to  persevere.  They  do,  therciforei' car^ 
and  a  common  worship ;  nor  could  they  nestly  reonest  tlie  nuremittlBg  co-oper^ 
refuse  their  sympathy  or  their  relief  to  ation  of  Protestants  of  every  dcBoial- 
meu  bleeding  in  the  same  cause  which  nation^  but  especially  of  Prpteitafit  Dis- 
rendered  the  memory  of  their  fathers  senters,  in  this  laboar  of  lore;  ftM  they 
immortal.  express  their  confident  assoraaec  ttoit 

5.  That  thongh  letters  have  been  re-    in  contributing  to  tbto  object,  wUhoit 
reived  from  Ministers  in  France,  ex-    sufferimf  their  seal  to  be  diunpedF  by   ^ 
pressinsT  objections  to  the  interference    any  insinnations  or  assertions  whateter^ 
of  their  Protestant  brethren  in  England,    they  are  promoting  the  spread  and  ci- 
the  C.onimittee  have  ascertained,  from    tablishment  of  that  Christlaii  Ubeity    . 
titujuestionahle  fvidcnce,     that  some  of  which  is  the  greatest  earthly  hooBthhl 
tltose  letters  have  been  written  under    Heaven  can  bestow  on  man. 
^straint,  and  that  others  have  been       signed  (by  qrder  of  the  Committee) 
dictated  by  an  apprehension  (it  IS  hopid 

erroneonH)  lest  such   an    interference  THOMAS  MORGAN, 

should  injure  them  in  the  estimation  of  SecrbtAbVj 

Collections  and  Donations. 


£.  a.  d.]  ^.  a.  d. 

K.H.Dow.  Count,  of  Albemarle  5    0    0  J  Rev.  Mr.Marsh^s  Cong.  Hythe  t    O  0 


Kev.  Dr.  Disney,  Hyde  a    0    0 

Mr.  Hickerd ike's  Con.Wool- 
wich  -        -  7 

Browne's  do.(xloucester  ?4 
Trcjeavan's  do.Dorcliester  7 
Browne*s  do.  N.  M'shham  7 
Morris's  do.  Amersham  15 
Glover's  do.  Tring  11 

Weybridge'8  do.  Chcshnnt  7 
Dr.  Smitirs  du.  Hackney  38 
Deane's  do.  Chalford  .  1 
Kaote's  do.  Sohau  .    9 

Walkers  do.  Preston  16 

Mmmtford's  do.  Wincanton  5 
Paul's  do.  Caatic  Cary    •   T 
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Farmer's  do  Leeds  6    S   1 

Gooding*s  do.  Lcnham    •    f  10  0 

Independent  Cong.  Mardea    •   t  |S    f) 

Rev.Mr.  Moon's  do.  Beptford  f 5  "0  0 
March's  do.  Froomc  .  7  O  h 
Whitehead's  do.  Creaton    SO    0  % 

Mr.  Nethersole,  aop-bill  110 

Palmer's  Cong.  Romsey  44  0  -' 
BeUham,  London       -       h    0 '  # 

Mr.G.  Lloydy  by  Rav.  Dr  Jleoa  t  0  -*  ^ 
Hooeyweirs  Con.  Melkah.  §9  0  0 
Morris'ii  do.  Woodbridce  10*  V^4 
WiUiaoip's  do.  Stase    -  .M4»^. 


Mark  WUkrtito,XiMhOiii 
BaiAS's  do.  Salln'is4iK  ^--SW^^i 
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;er.  Mr»Riyi*i  Con.  Kcndbl 
Kciup*s  do.  Tarling 
'  fimHW$  do.  S«lby 
Williams's  do.  KdrooDton 
ManiialFs  do.  St.  Aiban's 
Brown's  do.  Buntinj^'ord 
Yockiiey*s  do.  Siaius 
IIai>uiits  dtf.  BvHCOAisfield  IS 
Allcork's  do.  Berkbaqipst.    8 
Cliapmau'ttdo  DamaD^s-liDd  9 
Giles's  do*  F«ytiiorne  •    -    5 
Wright's  do.  Wisbhch  and 
Lutton    -    •     *      -  10 
Ir.  Jas.  Manning    .    .    •    •    i 
ev.  Mr.  BoUwii's  Cong.  Wor- 

tbing        .        -  12  12 

.Spear,  £sq.Miilbank,  Mane.  20    o 
ev.  Mr.  Mack's  Con.Clipstone  5 
Clark's  do.  WofHtead     <     6 
Thodey's  do.  Kyde     -    •    6 
Surman's,    SeKton's,  and 

Tomlin^s  da.Cbctbam  25  16    0 
Ciianiberlain's  do.  Summers 

Q^ar  BiUingharst 
Hwii^icke's  do.  Ke.lvedon 
Newman's  do.  Gatnsbro* 
Wilkinson's  do.  Howdep 
Cloatt's  do.  SUH>lebnrsl 
Holdcn's  do.  T«nterdea     12 
^cymour^  do.  Beckington  10 
Tozcr's  do.  Taunton     •      11 
Golding's  do.  Poousford      8 
Wintfluli  do.  Bishop's  Hull  8 
Wallace's  do.  Ghcsteriield  13 
Jcmrd's  do.  Coventry   -  21 
.  Nrwton*s  do.  Witliam    -    12 
[ess.  Wedd  and  Nash,  Royston  3 
,e?.  Mr.  Taylor's  Con.  Yeovil 
Culver's  do.  Woolwich  • 
CImiU's  do.  London 
(r..GiUaspie»  by  Mr.Cloutt 
adepcndent  Con.  Westbury, 

Dv  Mr.  F.  Evans 
Lev.  Mr.  Uf  inekin's  do.  Gains- 
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...     9  11     li 


borongb        .        *        4  10  0 

Townc*s  do.  Royston     -      8    8  8 
'onug  Ladies  in  Mrs.  Towne's 

£feminary 1    7  6 

lev.  Mr.  Smellie's  Cong .  Great 

Grimsby  >        2    0  0 

Higgs's  do.  Witney  ...    6    1  4 

Townsend's  do.  London    24    5  6 

Hnrtley'a  do.  Lnturworth  20    0  0 

Finch's  do.  Lynn  .  -  -    -  6    0  0 
Brooks's  do.  Tntbnry    .500 

Craig's  do.  Bocking  ...  34    6  2 
Bisliopa  do.  Gloucester  -900 

Parker's  do.  Asbbarton  -  11  13  1 
^r.  Miles'A  and  Biiell's  do. 

Wimborne  ..-.-S    2  0 
Gev>-'»:.do.  Brentford    -660 

^enry'4  do.  Benmnsfield     5    3  6 
Ke«s*»i  de^  :&t«>Tlioams's^ 

,  t^9dm  •        .     22    8  2 

Ln«do9's  dft.  Lnoda     •14    0  0 

9o«^tii^  do.  Lends    «      3(1    0  0 

KiawoMd^A.^ cthnrtOB  4    1  o 

9«W>do- GMtaV<Ms  •  7  -  V  o 


French  ProtatmUt. 

_    ..  ^.  !•     d. 

Rev.Mr.Sbarp*s  Con.BndnUi.  t  d^ 
Humphry's  do  Collumpton  1  12 '^<> 
Pickers's  do.  Ingham  -.743 
Hnmett**  do.  Woolwich  tf  1  6 
Giles's'do.  Lymingtbn  •  •  12  3  • 
Field   and  Keynes's  do. 

Blandford    ...      17    O    0 
Liddou's  do.  Hemcl  Hemp* 

sti  ad •  10    8 

Scott's  do.  CUckheaton  •  5  ^ 
Holmes's  do.  Wantage  -35 
Manning's  do.  Exeter  •  33  8 
Tboinas's  do.  Enfield  •  14  5 
Trevor's  do.  and  Friends, 

Ltskcard       .       •       9  10 

Bf  illar's  do.  Oakham       •20 

Fox's  do.  Chichester     -    30  10 

Hearc's  do.  Mansfield    .55 

l)ono;;iihf'8  do.  Lydiate       5    0 

Yates's  do.  Liverpool    *    20  11 

Adkins's  do.  Southampton  26    6 

Johnston's  do.  Lvwes    •      6  12 

Roger  Lee,  Es^.  Clapham    .50 

R.  Watnwright,  Esq.  l«ondon    10  10 

Rcv.Mr.Harms's  Cun.  Horsham  7  19 

Holland's  do.  Preston     -    6    0 

Chad  wick's  do.  Preston  -   5    3 

Mr.  Luke  (jili)ert,VV.Bromwich  1    0 

Rev.Mr.KnighrsCon.Staughton4    9 

Jones's  do.  Chait'ord    -      11  11 

Parker's  do.  Stockport    -80 

White's  do.  Lymington   -  12    5 

Cobbin,  London         -  10 

Clare's  Cong.  Downton    *  2    7 

Harris's  do.  Fordham    .-32 

A  Lady,  anonymous        *    *       2    0 

A  Gentleman,  ditto .        *  10 

Mr.  Barnes,  Whitchurch         -20 

A  Gentleman,  anonymous    *       10 

Rev.  Mr.Hawkes's  Con.Lincoln  4    7 

Berry's  do.  Leicester    .    30    0 

Hoppus'sdo.  Yardly,  Hast.  6    8 

Hinniere's  do.  Whitchurch  2    0 

Rogers's  do.  Eynford     *     If)    0 

Carver*s  do.  Milboornc      10    0 

Blomfield's  do.  Canterbury  7    7 

Burgess's  do.  Chesterfield  7    4 

Priestley's  do.  Fordingbr.    7    o 

Mr.  Worsley,  London    ...     *  3    0 

Mr.  J.  H.  Merivale,  London      1    1 

Rev.  Mr.Yamold'sCen.Romsey  3    5 

Trickell's  do.  Bramley    -40 

W.  Wansey,  Esq.  London  1    0 

J.  Pearson,  Esq.  London  2    0 

Rev.Mr.Wiiliams*s  Con.Mans- 

field        .        -  19 

Adamson's  do.  Patriccroft  4 
Jonch's  do.  Whitchurch  8 
LitlUwuod's  do.  Rochdale    8 


Huwes's  do.  Bridport    . 
Robertson's  do.  Stratton- 

under-Fosse 
Robinson's  do.  Hallford 
Stuart's  do.  Snwbridge* 

worth         '.• 
Hawkslcy's  do.  London 
Franklin's  do  Coventry 
Independant  do,  Leicester 
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-Coticciiomg,  SfC.for  I'tfark  Prutesiskfs. 


^ferlinnJ  Mcrt.  Hayc^.  Sn&«cv   6 

ev.  Mr.  KreV  Con.  Kodltoru'  17 

Flower's  do.  Titrhtirld        :\ 

Hopkins's  do  Christ  Cliurrh  ;> 

VardcT**  do.  Oiw-  "^ 

sand  -  14  16    0  M 

Children  at  ditto        1     4    0  ) 

R.  Ijanjiton,  Ksq.     .      -     .    -     t 

Rev.  Mr.  ['Hr-ioirA  (^on.  ('horky  u 

Bakeweli'fl  lio.  Ciif-sttr      'J  ( 

Yttek'h  do.  GlaA'iou'       -    14 

Rothunra  do.  \l  iUini;hani     2 

Stattoric's  do.  Chdthani      'X\ 
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Hope's  do.  do.       -    - 

Dri'w'k  do.  Smnid 

ChcsUT's  do.  Uttoxftcr 

]Urii(V.sC»n.  U'ohthury 

\V:tkV!i  drt.  Norwich 

"Wilk>,   Noiwiih     -    - 

MesR.  Uuvt>y  and  Son,  do. 

MiM  I3aTc  y,  do.        -  -.SO 

McM.  O/eiis  and  Cnprman,  do  A    .^ 

Mr.  SpurK«on  &  Fr.  NtiiliMu'Md  4  13 

Mn.  Cal\vHI,by  the  Krv.  Mr. 

Huf;htN        .        -  KM) 

Rev.  Mr.  CorhivhIryV  Con.  Ab- 
bott Ki)otiH|;  -  7 
Sprayirur's  i\o.  B.  Trarry  rt 
(rrccn'.x  do.  F^i*-t  )iiidtrif;li  :'* 
hcarlt'tt's  ito.  (iildcrsonir  1 1 
.Steill'H  Ho.  Wif^an  l.> 
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t.  1.  "^Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  across  the 
American  Continent  to  the  PadRc  Ocean*  Performed  by  Order  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States^  in  the  Years  1804^,  1805^ 
and  1806.  By  Capping  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Published  from  the 
Official  Repoft,  and  illustrated  by  a  Map  of  the  Route,  and  othet 
Maps.  4to.  pp.  G63.  Price  21.  12$  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1814# 
[Second  Edition,  Svola.  8Ve.  price  21.  2$.  1815.] 

i  BRIEF  journal  of  this  great  enterprise,  was  given  to  the 
^  world  several  years  since  by  PatricK  Gass,  a  sergeant  Jn 
e  expedition.  Nothing  bearing  such  plain  marks  of  truths 
aid  be  less  satisfactory  than  tbat  dry,  meagre  narration,  whicb^ 
verthelessy  as  the  official  journal  was  to  be  so  long  delayed,  . 
3  sergeant's  friends  were  perfectly  right  in  persuading  him  to 
bKsh.  It  has  served  at  once  to  excite  expectation,  and  to , 
ep  it  within  sober  limit^.  The  readers  of  Gass  could  not 
ow  exactly  what,  and  how  much,  Lewis  and  Clarke  would 
v^e  to  tell ;  but  they  could  judge,  in  many  respects,  what  they 
luld  not  have  to  tell.  They  would  especially  perceive,  what 
Seed  they  might  beforehand  have  apprehended,  from  the  very 
ture  of  the  undertaking,  that,  with  very  many  curious  and 
:eresting  matters,  there  must  nevertheless  be  great  uniformity 

narrative  and  description. 

One  cause  of  the  long  delay  of  the  appearance  of  the  large 

d  anthorized  work  now  before  us,  was  the  tra^cal  death  of 

iptain  liewis,  to  whom  the  task  of  composing  had  been  as- 

ped*.    The  unfinished  labour  was  then  transferred  to  Cap-» 

in  Clarke,  who  carried  it  forward  to  the  conclusion. 

As  it  is  the  regfular  record  of  the  transactions  of  not  much 

IS  than  a  thousand  days  of  most  active  exertion,  there  is  no 

mder  it  should  fill  a  large  closely-printed  volume ;  a  quantity 

composition  large  enough  almost  to  be  drawn  off  into  a  shelf 

>  ■—         t  I^M^M^a^a^l—  I      '  ■■■!       ^     I        ■  I »■■ 

»  He  destroyed  himself^  if  we  reeoUest  right,  at  New  OrieaoAi 
om  what  cause,  the  American  account  which  we  saw  of  the  fiMSti 
1  jaoC  mention. 
Vol.  V:  N*  a  K 
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full  of  Yolumeg  in  the  typographic  style  of  duodecimo  fbnitiiee. 
The  sort  of  rough,  masculine  magnitude  and  dignity  of  tW 
subject,  seems  to  haye  kept  aloof  Uie  book-making  arts.  Tiie 
material  elements  of  the  book  are  quite  plain ;  die  langmge 
also  is  plain ;  the  business  is  related  in  a  straight  fbrmird 
manner,  and  leaves  no  room,  and  indeed  betrays  no  taste,  for 
any  of  those  crude  pomposities  which  are  somewhat  too  inoi- 
dent  to  American  composition,  especially  on  matters  connecled 
with  the  honour  of  the  country.  And  this  plain  proprietr  of 
style  is  fully  the  merit  of  the  writers,  the  reviser  of  this  Efng- 
lisb  reprint  avowing,  that  his  corrsetions  are  of .  the  most  inoon* 
siderable  kind,  not  in  the  least  aflfecting  the  general  stroctorB 
of  the  language. 

At  a  future  time,  when  commodious  tradbg[  staddns^  wdl 
stored  with  provisions,  shall  be  established  along  the  whok 
rouie  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  when  every  contrivance  sliall  have 
been  brought  into  effect  for  facilitating  the  navigation  of  flM 
Missouri,  when  all  the  Indian  tribes  shall  have  been  iatimidatsd 
or  diminished  into  a  state  to  make  them  obsequious  to  the  SBSt- 
tera  of  the  Continent,  it  will  become  possible  for  a  traveUiag 
party  to  carry  with  them  that  most  desirable  luxury,  an  aoooB* 
plished  draughtsman,  whose  hands  shall  never  be  summooedls 
any  rougher  service  than  that  of  handling  the  pencil,  and  whoss 
accommodation  shall  be  particularly  and  formally  provided  ftr- 
European  curiosity  may  then  be  gratified  with  accurate  reanh- 
sentations  of  the  various  physiognomy  of  the  Aborigines,  or  <hi 
shapes  of  the  subordinate  wild  animals,  of  the  vegetable  nngp^ 
larities,  and  of  those  sublime  spectacles  beheld  by  the  AmMi* 
can  party  at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  passes'  ^ 
the  Rockv  Mountains.  The  natural  philosopher  too  may  tkolf 
take  his  ware  in  the  expedition,  without  a  very  seTere  sasrt* 
fice  of  his  convenience,  and  without  exciting  the  invidions  tsA^ 
ings  of  the  coarser  labourers  in  the  enterprise.  But,  in  an  SK«^ 
pedition  to  be  prosecuted  through  an  infinity  of  inevitable  tsBi 
and  hardships,  and  among  a  band  of  men  exactly  fitted  ftr 
such  a  service,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  gendemea  eft 
more  refined  east,  and  whose  occupations,  however  assidnMH^ 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  direct  business  and  aoooBi^ 
modation  of  the  expedition,  would  be  severely  opprcanad  by  iti 
rugged  fortunes,  and  not  at  all  times  cordially  respeetod  wd 
assisted  by  its  rough  boatmen  and  hunters. 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  achievements  that  hsUI 
laid  open  the  unknown  parts  of  the  riobe.  To  take  na  ae^ 
cotmt  of  the  immense  distance  some  of  the  party  had  to  travel 
to  reach  the  starting  place  at  the  confluence  of  the  MbsiBsU 
and  Missouri,  they  were  destined,  at  setting  out  firom-idi 
poin  i.t  csmake  a  progressiu  motcmsnt  to  the  amoi  at  tf  mMj^ 
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tiint  iJ^ioiisand  miles  before  they  were  to  see  it  aj^in.  Add  to 
Ihia,  all  tbe  lateral  excursions  and  traverses  made  in  hunting, 
aad  in  the  examination,  which  they  prosecuted  with  a  most 
meritorious  and  indefatigable  industry,  of  the  country  to  some 
dUstanotf  along  many  of  the  rivers  whiqh  fall  into  the  Missouri. 
It  ma;  fairly  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion ^f  this  enormous  space  had  never  before  been  marked  with 
ttict^fbotstepa,  nor  beheld  by  the  eves  of  any  mortal,  belonging 
to  tbe  civilized  tribes  of  mankind. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  a  man  of  philosophic  and  imaginative 
9fmtf  to  accompany  such  ajp  expedition,  in  such  a  it^apner 
K»  to  have  his  perceptions  and  reflections  uninterrupted  by 
its  bustle,  and  by  the  character  of  the  adventurers, — rather  We 
riiottld .  say,  bad  •  it  beeo  possible  for  such  a  man  to  travel 
ilone,  he  would  have  felt  a  certain  mysterious  and  solemn  iin- 
piession  in  beholding  vast  regions  which  no  reflective  being  in  a 
Imman  form  bad  looked  upon  since  the  beginning  of  time.  What 
Oft,  originality  of  expression,  in  what  Nature  would  have  to 
my  for  tbe  first  time  to  a  being  that  could  comprehend 
b(W !  It  would  have  seemed  as  if  all  those  dictates,  those  mys- 
iefious  notices,  those  sublime  illusions,  those  monitions  of  the 
ilMMtness  of  huoDM^n  life,  those  intimations  of  a  Deity,  which  there 
Mkl.Bot  been  a  succession  of  perceptive  intelligences  to  re- 
ni^e,  had  been  reserved  to  come  with,  inconceivable  augmenta- 
ioaof  emphasis  on  him.  How  every  stream,  and  rock,  and 
■iMUfttain,  would  seem  charged  with  the  accumulated  signi- 
fcqaoce  of  thousands  of  years ! 

Or  would  be  rather,  with  pensive  and  humbling  emotion,  feel 
m  if  man  were  unnecessary  and  of  no  consequence  in  these 
vwt  regions ;  as  it  the  immensity  of  scene  rendered  him  con- 

ptiUe  in  his  littleness ;  as  if  the  migesty  of  Nature  repelled 
from  all  communion,  preferring  the  gloom  of  an  eternal 
nfilude,  scarcely  disturbed  by  wild  beasts  and  a  few  wild  men, 
p  tbe  intrusive  impertinence  of  research  and  admiration ;  as 
r  ihe  graod  operation  of  the  elements  had  no  relation  to  his 
;  as  if,  in  short,  the  sublimities  of  nature  had  an  eco- 
y  so  entirely  theur  own,  that  the  annihilation  of  him  and  of 
U  bis  raee»  would  be  a  circumstance  infinitely  indifierent  to  it  ? 

It,  is  now  in  vain  to  regret,  that  the  first  bold  intrusion  on  a 
wgkou  veiled  firom  the  inspecdon  of  civilized  man  ever  since  the 
reation,  could  not  have  oeen  accompanied  with,  or  preceded 
gf  jft  spirit  of  this  refined  temperament.  We  must  be  content 
i(  ^P6  ^1^  some  time  or  other,  long  before  these  regions  shall 
|weMk  their  striking  originality  of  character,  in  roads,  farms,' 
paaActories,  and  all  the  fiimiliar  aspects,  of  an  ap- 
jiffft\t^Mj  divided,  settled,  and  cultivated  country,  ihetfi  will 
»  jfo^^  aouK  ^  ailvcBturers  of  poetic  genius  and  profound 
*    *     '       "  K  2 
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thought,  to  take  th6  full  impression  of  the  loneliness,  tfa6  nsC- 
uess,  the  unsubdued,  unviolatcd  appearance,  and  the  grandev 
in  parts,  of  this  western  -world,  and,  as  to  many^wide  tracti, 
there  will  be  time  enough  ;  for  centuries  must  pass  away  be- 
fore some  of  them  can  be  occupied  or  familiarly  traversed  bj 
men  of  the  civilized  race. 

Several  of  the  objects  and  localities  in  the  line  of  this  esf^ 
<lition,  arc  such  as  can  sufier  no  modification  of  their  ebane- 
ter,  no  diminution  of  their  power  of  exciting  awe  and  admirt- 
tion,  by  any  thing  that  man  can  ever  do.  They  will  remun 
ever  dissociated  from  every  thing  that  may  approach  them,  or 
intrude  upon  them ;  and  maintain  the  alien  sublimity,  if  tn 
may  so  express  it,  of  Nature,  though  the  *  busv  hum*  of  towBi, 
the  bustle  of  traffic,  and  all  the  litUenesses  and  vulgarities  oC  I 
numerous  population,  may  occupy  their  precincts. 

During  the  course  of  these  perhaps  rather  fantastic  dbaenfft* 
tions,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  even  the  most  visionary  trftveDeri 
would  be  fair  enough  from  being  visionary  always.  We  hm 
faden  iroa^ning  his  impressions  and  musings  such  as  thq^  ^^ 
be,  could  we  suppose  him  borne  calmly  and  somewhat  rafrnf 
tlirough  the  air,  so  much  at  his  ease,  as  to  the  corporefd  part  of 
his  being,  that  his  mind  could  give  itself.  In  fiill  senmiiBt^} 
and  unrepresscd  action,  to  the  elements,  and  phenomeim,  W 
influences,  of  the  vast  wilderness,  and  have  such  facility  «f  Id- 
co-motion,  that  whenever  his  feelings  were  sinking  into  foipsr 
under  the  influence  of  a  widely-extended  monutoby  of  sotfitl^ 
he  could  be  carried  forward  to  a  varied  locality.  But  let  flik 
travelling  sensitive  enthusiast  have  to  creep  slowly  on,  for  iiiany 
days  or  weeks,  through  a  dead  sameness  of  scene,  nevw-cM- 
ing  sand-bars  in  the  rivers,  and  on  either  side  low  insigiiificiri 
hills,  or  bare  wide  plains ;  with  coarsely  furnished  viaadpi 
with  rude  accommodations  for  indulging,  as  the  shadows  of  lb 
leaking  visions,  the  dreams  of  the  night ;  with  the  rigoim  tf 
winter  and  the  mosquitos  of  summer ; — in  short,  let  him  travWB 
this  immensity  of  desert  in  any  manner  in  which  it  will  scUihBf 
be  passable  till  it  shall  in  a  considerable  degree  have  lost  its  b* 
sert  character,  and  therefore  lost  precisely  that  of  which  k 
wishes  to  take  the  strongest  impression  ; — and  it  would  only  k 
at  auspicious  moments,  at  intervals  possibly  rather  brief  and  fir 
asunder,  that  he  would  feel  his  mind  enchanted  into  renstf 
and  abstractions,  into  exquisite  perceptions,  deep  thoughts,  ft 
lofty  imaginations.  However  reluctant  or  indignant  he  ua^ 
be  to  yield  to  the  power  of  circumstances  and  tlie  weight  tf 
the  material  part  of  his  composition,  he  would  be  doomed  fik 
often  to  feel  himself  reduced  to  a  state  not  so  very  proudly  iiH 
pcrior  in  point  of  mental  power  to  that  of  the  rough  hulliMl 
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accompanying  him,  and  perhaps  very  much  below  it  in  poinf 
of  fortitude,  cheerfuhiess,  and  active  vigour. 

But  it  if  more  than  time  to  quit  this  imsubstantial  ground, 
and  proceed  with  the  hardy  and  indefatigable  adventurers, 
who  accomplished  an  enterprise  very  far  beyond  tlie  ability  of 
any  band  of  philosophers,  uoetsi,  and  artists,  that  could  have 
been  selected  from  all  mankind. 

The  party  set  out  from  near  St.  Louis,  May  the  I4th,  1804^ 
io  a  batteau  or  barge,  and  two  perioques  or  open  boats. 

*  They  consisted  of  nine  young  men  from  Kentucky,  fourteen 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  who  volunteered  their  service^i^ 
Uro  French  watemien,  an  interpreter  and  hunter,  and  a  black  ser- 
^riDt  belonging  to  Captain  Clarl(f;e — all  these,  except  the  last,  were 
enlisted  to  serve  as  privates  during  the  expedition,  and  three  ser- 
Igeants  were  appointed  from  amon^  them  by  the  captains.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  were  engaged  a  corporal  and  six  soldiers,  ^nd  nine 
watermen,  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  far  as  the  Mandan  na* 
lion,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  the  stores,  or  repelling  an  attack, 
Irhich  was  most  to  be  apprehended  between  Wood  river  and  that 
tribe.' 

This  last  mentioned  party  of  soldiers,  with  a  few  watermen, 
sebimed  Tnth  the  barge,  from  the  Mandan  fort,  the  foUowing 
ipriog,  at  the  time  that  the  main  body  set  forward  thence  in 
prosecution  of  the  undertaking.    To  reach  that  station  against 
the  time  of  its  becoming  necessarv  to  take  up  a  winter  encamp- 
ment^ required  the  incessant  well-combined  exertions  of  as  ac- 
6fe,  and  adroit,  and  hardy,  and  courageous  a  band  of  men^  as 
ever,  probably,  adventured  together,  on  land  or  on  water.    The 
CJiWof  their  difficulties  were  those  put  in  the  way  by  nature; 
the  never-ending  toil  of  making  their  way  against  the  current, 
which  often  compelled  them  to  use  the  towlioe,  in  which  service 
the  men  had  sometimes  to  go  considerable  lengths  up  to  the 
middle  in  water ;  the  infinite  series  of  accumulations  of  sand, 
lymff  in  all  manner  of  positions,  occasioning  doubtfulness,  and    ^ 
intncacy  of  channel,  great  shifting  and  tediousness  of  passage, 
ittd   sometimes  formidable  rapids,   especially  when  combined 
with  projections  of  rocks  or  banks,  or  sudden  bends  of  ^tiie 
MNirse  of  the  river.    Add  to  this,  that  at  some  stations  of  the 
route,  'game,'  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  every  kind,  and  shape,  and 
rise  of  animal  that  could  be  eaten,  was  scarce,  or  otherwise  dif- 
ionlt  of  attainment,  though  the  sportsmen  of  the  party  appear 
JO  have  been  infallible  shots.    Une  species,  besides,  of  this 
rame^  was  of  a  temper  to  make  the  '  sport'  a  more  serious 
hing  than  so  gay  a  name  would  ordinarily  import.    Very  high 
^itertainment,  however,  is  afforded  to  the  readers,  by  what  wad 
i  considerably  grave  matter  to  the  hunters,  for  none  of  the  in- 
adents  are  fRore  striking^  or  exhibit  more  critical  situations^ 
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than  some  of  the  rencounters  with  the  brown  and  the  ^tAaU 
bears.  One  or  two  of  these  descriptions  we  shall  tranpcribe  Ja 
their  proper  places.  • 

it  might  be  surmised,  that  there  would  he  Tery  oomidaiiila 
hazard  ^om  the  human  wild  animals,  to  so  small  a  party  Ira* 
Tersing^  the  domains  of  so  many  of  their  tribes,  sooie  of  llian 
altogether  unknown,  and  some  of  them,  and  those  the  sCroagot 
tribes,  known  to  be  jealous  and  unfriendly.  At  aome  ft 
the  stages  there  were  some  bad  omens,  and  sounds  of  menaoB^ 
whioh  imposed  a  necessity  of  great  caution,  and  of  aairumiag 
M  much  as  possible  the  attitude  and  language  of  defiance ;  aid 
this,.  toj;ether  with  the  real  and  formidable  eflSeiency  of  a  troof 
so  accoutred  and  so  courageous  for  action,  and"  cairying  so 
conspicuously  the  marks  of  their  commission  from  a  poum 
which  all  but  the  remotest  tribes  have  learned  to  respect  and 
fear,  had  the  effect  of  securing  a  complete  impunity  to  ihmb 
thirty  or  forty  men,  wandering  for  years  among  so  many  sv 
vages.  Some' of  the  tribes  were  quite  friendly  and  hospitahlt^ 
others  betrayed  indications  of  what  they  would  have  .liiiaea 
willing  to  do,  had  they  dared.  The  sample  preaettted,  hj 
this  expedition,  to  them  all,  of  a  nation  which  is  in  an  in- 
vincible progress  to  occupy  the  Continent  to  the  shores  .of  tk 
Pacific  Ocean,  will  have  very  powerfully  tended  to  omifinei 
them  of  the  fruitlessness  and  danger  of  any  thing  like  actiY^ 
hostility  against  the  people,  whom  some  of  these  men  of  tta 
desert  have  begun  to  denominate,  as  Pike  has  told  ua^  the 
^  white  Indians,'  a  denomination  by  which  these  proud  Abt- 
rigines  have  acknowledged  tlie  rival  valour  of  the  intriHiii 
nation.  We  should  thinx,  too,  that  a  very  considerable  !■• 
pression  must  have  been  made  on  them,  by  the  seneral.flB- 
duct  of  this  expedition,  in  favour  of  the  equitMlenen,"  tte 
settled,  uncapricious  rules  of  action,  of  the  people  tiiej  pereeRe 
to  be  growing  into  the  master-tribe  of  America, — ^if  they  hdSifit 
that  the  approaching  and  inva^ng  State  will,  or  by'  the  natos 
of  the  case  can,  treat  them  as  fairly  in  every  transactkn^'Mit 
was  certainly  the  best  policy,  as  well  as  the  merit,  of  thb'iqiB  -. 
detachment  to  do.  I' 

The  first  tribe  of  consequence  to  whose  territories  thepMril  .i 
advanced,  were  the  Osages,  whose  encampments  they  reaohsd  I! 
after  about  a  fortnight's  contest  with  the  gigantic  streamy  il| 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  them  a  few  little  speetmciv  wi  I4 
hints  of  the  nature  of  the  long  warfare.  It  may  be  worth  fMi  || 
to  extract  one  which  was  to  be  followed  by  innumenJble  rfdtf  |ii 
ones.  *  -  •'»-  ' 

<  We  ascended  a  very  difficult  rapid,    called  the  Devfl!a^|(SBl 
Gxound,  where  the  current  sets  for  half  a  mile  ast  f/^fHui^ 

jecting  rocks  on  the  South  side.  We  were  less  fortuj      1  in  aCtcniSf 
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%  second  place  of  equal  difficulty.  Pasting  near,  the  Southern  shore, 
the  bank  fell  in  so  fast,  as  to  oblige  us  to  cross  the  river  instantlj, 
between  the  Northern  side  and  a  sand-bar,  which  it  constaotly  moving 
and  banking  with  the  violence  of  the  current.  The  boat  stuck  on 
it,  and  wotud  have  upset  immediately,  if  the  men  had  not  jumped 
bue  the  water  and  held  her  till  the  sand  washed  from  under  her.' 

We  may  here  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  whole  narrative 
is  eminently  free  from  exaggeration  of  language.  There  is 
BO  apparent  disposition  to  magnify  dangers,  labours,  exploits^ 
or  spectacles.  A  great  number  of  things  are  passed  with  a 
▼ery  sliicht  notice,  as  perfectly  ordinary  matters,  which  one  of 
imr  English  tourists  wouM  not  easily  have  become  convmctd 
1m  was  not  to  relate  at  great  length,  with  great  aggravation 
of  language,  as  memorable  and  important  incidents. 

The  Osages  are  tweWe  or  thirteen  hundred  warriors.  In 
person  they  are  amonf  the  largest  and  best  formed  Indians,  and 
are  said  to  possess  fine  military  capacities ;  but  residing  as 
tfiey  do  in  TillageSf  and  having  made  considerable  '  advance  in 

*  agriculture,  they  seem  less  addicted  to  war  than  their  northern 

*  sdgfabours.*  Their  complac^t  adherence  to  the  belief,  as 
here  stated,  concerning  their  ori^,.  is  an  illustration  of  the 
omnipotence  of  self-love :  they  think  never  the  worse  of  them- 
«dves  firom  bemg  all  descended  from  a  snail. 

*  According  to  universal  belief,  the  founder  of  the  nation  was  a 
nafl,  passing  a  quiet  existence  alons  the  banks  of  the  Osage,  tOi 
m  hidi  flood  swept  him  down  to  the  Missouri,  andlefl.him  exposed 
OB  ttie  shore.  The  heat  of  the  sun  at  length  ripened  him  into  a 
m^  but  wiUi  the  change  of  his  nature  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
Badve  seats  on  the  Osage,  towards  which  he  immediately  bent  his 
mj.  He  was  however  soon  overtaken  ()y  hunger  and  fatigue,  when 
iMppily  the  Great  Spirit  appeared,  and  giving  nim  a  bow  and  arrow, 
Skewed  lum  how  to  kill  and  cook  deer,  and  cover  himself  with  the 
ikin.  He  then  proceeded  to  his  ordinal  residence;  but  as  he  an- 
fraadied  the  river,  he  was  met  by  a  beaver,  who  inouired  haughtily 
arbo  be  was,  and  by  what  authority  he  came  to  disturo  his  possession. 
mie  Os&ge  answered  that  the  nver  was  his  own,  for  he  had  once 
lived  on  Its  borders.  As  thev  stood  disputing,  the  daughter  of  the 
beaver  came,  and  having  by  her  entreaties  reconciled  her  fitther  to 
diis  young  stranger,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Osage  should  marry 
die  J^aung  beaver,  and  share  with  her  fiunily  the  enjoyment  of  the 
titer.  "Tlie  Osage  readily  consented,  and  from  this  happy  union^ 
soon  came  the  village  and  the  nation  of  the  Wasbasha»  or 
IS,  who  have  ever  since  preserved  a  pious  reverence  for  tiieir 

>tors»   abstaining  from  the  chace  of  the  beaver,  because   in 

JdUuEig  that  animal  Uiev  killed  the  brother  of  the  Osase.  Of  late 
wee^  however*  since  the  trade  with  the  whites  has  rencfofed  beaver 
ekina  more  valuable,  the  sanctity  of  these  maternal  relatives  has 
^MsiUy  diminished,  and  the  poor  animals  have  nearly  lost  all  thp 
fiivltegfs  ofki    -ed.* 
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The  landscape  for  many  hundred  miles  of  the  progresSi 
seems  to  have  presented  few  striking  Tarieties;  it  was  diiefly 
a  succession  of  extensive  ^  prairies,^  sometimes  on  the  level  ot 
the  river,  sometimes  a  little  rising,  and  widening  intq  an  appa 
plain ;  undul  ited  sometimes ;  intersected  by  a  prodigious  nunuwi 
jof  streams  falling  into  the  Missouri;  often  broken  by  inoonsi- 
derable  hills,  which,  when  coming  to  the  river,  formed  the 
kind  of  precipice  so  many  hundred  times  in  this  volume  called 
<  bluff.*  There  was  generally  wood  of  some  kind  near  the  couraes 
of  the  rivers,  and  among  it  various  fruit  trees,  such  as  plums, 
and  some  kinds  of  cherries;  with  gooseberry-bushes,  cunranti, 
and  vines;  but  there  was  on  the  whole  no  very  large  propartioa 
of  any  thing  to  be  called  fine  timber.  On  a  collective  view  of  the 
long  series  of  descriptions,  it  would  appear  that  a  deficiencj 
of  wood  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  this  vait 
western  part  of  the  Continent.  It  is  a  nakedness  vrfaich 
would  be  quite  unaccountable  but  for  the  Indian  modes  of  em* 
ploying  fire,  in  consequence  of  which  the  country  has  ben 
overrun  perhaps  in  almost  all  its  parts,  with  conflagrationsi 
kindled  in  the  long  withered  grass,  devouring  copse  and  under- 
wood,  and  destroying,  by  tlie  help  of  this  more  substantial 
fuel,  the  largest  trees,  buch  burnings  arc  often  intentioDal, 
one  object  being  to  attract  the  buffaloes  by  the  young  sweet 
grass  by  which,  at  some  seasons,  the  oiieration  is  sure  to  be 
speedily  followed.  We  know  not  how  many  other  canifli 
may  have  co-operated  to  produce  this  grand  deficiency^  the 
effect  of  which,  in  the  more  gloomy  parts  of  the  year,  most 
be  infinitely  dreary.  , 

At  several  points  in  the  progress  towards  tlie  station  at  the 
Mandans,  the  party  saw  ancient  burying- grounds  of  the 
Indians,  mounds  of  earth  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  some  if 
^and,  and  some  of  both  earth  and  saud.  Two  hundred  aeree 
in  one  place  were  covered  with  them.  At  a  spot  ob  a  h3^ 
(and  our  Authors  say  that  the  Indiahs  affect  elevated  situatiooi 
for  sepultures)  there  was  a  large  recent  one,  raised  over  a  dis« 
tinguished  chief  of  the  Mahas,  who  had  died  ot  the  smalI-poZ| 
a  malady  which  had  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  which  is  regarded  with  tlie  utmost  horror  by  all  the  In« 
dians.  When  the  IVlahas  saw  their  nation  hopelessly  periahiiij^i 
*  their  phrenzy  was  extreme  :' 


<  — ^Tliey  burnt  their  village^  and  many  of  them  put  to  death  their 
wives  and  children,  to  save  them  from  so  eruel  an  aflUctioii,  aai 
that  all  might  go  together  to  some  better  country.' 

A  few  stages  northward  of  this  monument,  also  on  a  Ull 
overlooking  the  river,  it  was  the  destiny  of  one  of  the  partr. 
Sergeant  Floyd,  to  take  up  his  last  abode.    He  was  tfie  cyuj 
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me  that  died  during  the  expeditien.  By  giTing  his  name  to  a 
river,  it  was  attempted  to  secure  for  him  a  more  durable  memo- 
rial than  the  insenbed  cedar  post  fixed  at  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment. 

About  tliis  place  they  had  one  of  those  bends  in  the  river, 
which  often  occasioned  them  the  mortification  of  consuming 
their  time  and  labour  for  nothing.  From  the  camp  Captain 
Clarke  reached,  by  a  walk  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  yards, 
a  point  on  the  bank,  from  which  tlie  vessels  had  come  twelve 
miles.  '  When  the  water  is  high,  this  peninsula  is  overflowed ; 
^  and  judging,'  say  our  Authors,  *  from  the  customary  and  noto- 

*  rious  changes  in  the  river,  a  few  years  will  be  sufficient  to 
^  force  the  main  current  across,  and  leave  the  great  bend  dry.^ 
They  found  various  instances  in  which  the  river  has  actually 
thus  rectified  its  course.  These  diversions  of  the  channel  of  so 
^rand  a  stream,  give  a  striking  idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
Nature  transacts  her  business  on  this  great  western  field. 
More  of  these  economical  reforms  are  yet  to  be  effected  by  the 
river.  At  a  place  further  on,  the  vessels  made  from  one  point 
a  circuit  of  tnirty  miles  to  another  point,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  was  accurately  ascertained  to  be  but  a  trifle 
more  than  one  mile. 

They  had  amicable  interviews,  and  very  ceremonious  diplo- 
matic conferences,  with  the  Ottoes,  and  Missouri  Indians,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  marked  by  the  track  of  an  irre- 
sistible hurricane  which  had  crossed  the  river  and  '  torn  up 
'large  trees,  some  of  which,  perfectly  sound,  and  four  feet  in 
'diameter,  were  snapped  off  near  the  ground.' 

The  tracts  of  the  country  successively  passed  by  the  expedi- 
tion, bring  in  view  the  numerous  but  most  diminutive  tribes  that 
faold  them  respectively  under  a  sort  of  vagrant  appropriation. 
One  of  these  tribes  is  described  under  the  denomination  of 
Staitan  or  Kite  Indians,  aj  consisting  of  only  a  hundred  men. 

*  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
'^  extreme  ferocity;  they  are  all  the  most  warlike  of  the  western 

*  Indians;  they  never  yield  in  battle;  they  never  spare  their 
'  enemies;  and  the  retaliation  of  this  barbarity  has  almost  ex- 
'  tinguished  the  nation.' 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  we  may  notice  a  serpent  that 
made  a  noise  like  a  turkey,  a  pelican  with  a  bag  capable  of 
holding  five  gallons,  a  kind  of  animal  denominated  barking 
squirrels,  a  fish's  back-bone  petrified,  forty-five  feet  long, 
thistles  ten  feet  high,  and  an  elevation  of  the  earth  that  may 
be  called  the  mound  of  the  little  devils,  at  a  considerable 
i|ambtr  of  miles  from  the  river. 

<  The  base  of  the  mound  Is  a  regular  parallelogram,  the  longest 
fide  being  about  three  hundred  yards^  the  shorter  abotlt  sixty  or 
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aevcnty.  From  the  longest  side  it  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  finom  As 
north  and  south  to  the  height  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  feet,  leifiag 
on  the  top  a  level  plain  of  twelve  feet  in  breadth  and  ninatr  ia 
length.'  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  symmetry  of  its  fomiy  and 
its  total  detachment  from  any  other  hills,  its  mateiab 
and  strata  induced  our  Authors  to  conclude  it  might  be 
Batural.  It  would  be  an  excellent  station  for  impiuiity  from 
the  natives,  for  by  them  it  is  regarded  as  a  barracK  of  widafid 
spirits,  in  human  form,  of  about  eigliteen  inches  bigh»  and  irith 
remarkably  large  heads.  ^  They  are  armed  with  sharp  srrowsi 
*  with  which  they  are  very  skilful,  and  are  always  on  the 
^  watch  to  kill  those  who  should  have  the  hardihood  to  ap- 
^  proach  their  residence.  Tlie  tradition  is,  that  many  have 
'  suiiered  from  these  little  evil  spirits.  This  has  inspired  iH 
^  the  neighbouring  nations,  Sioux,  Mahas,  and  Ottoes,  with 
^  such  terror,  that  no  consideration ,  could  tempt  them  to  visit 
^  the  hill.' 

tn  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Toyage,  the  bank  contained  soch 
a  quantity  of  alum,  copperas,  and  cobalt,  as  to  impart  a.  dde- 
terious  quality  to  the  water  of  the  surface  of  that  side  of  ths 
river.  Till  they  perceived  this,  the  party  could  not  aoocNint 
for  the  disorders  with  which  their  very  vigorous  stomacbi 
were  affected. 

On  reachini;  the  domains  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  SioaX| 
a  nation  distinguished  into  ten  tribes,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
party  to  shew  conspicuously  out  all  the  insignia  and  peremptory 
qualities  of  their  nation  -,  and  we  commend  them  for  looUog 
as  big  as  if  they  had  had  the  whole  Congress  at  their  fasfck, 
whenever  they  had  to  negotiate  with  a  powerful  and  iU*dii- 
posed  community.  AU  went  off,  to  use  a  very  favourite  moii 
of  our  Captains,  very  ^  handsomely.'  Fisgs  were  displayei 
councils  were  held,  speeches  were  made,  medals,  and  deooiatM 
dresses,  in  gradations  of  value  appropriate  to  ranks,  weie  pre- 
sented, or  rather  conferred,  in  the  way  of  condesoendiog;  leeoff- 
iittion  of  the  chiefs  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  C^fcft- 
ment.  The  <  Great  Father'  was  alluded  to  in  teraa  wliicli 
could  not  have  displeased,  in  his  proudest  times,  t}ie,  GM 
Mogul.  There  are,  indeed,  \erj  few  more  striking  pbeopvais 
on  earth,  than  the  rapid  formation,  under  the  auspioef.  oi  thi 
.President  over  a  daily  increasing  extent  of  a  vaat  nff*tfnf*i 
of  the  rudiments  of  a  nation  which  may  require  much  leaa.ttisi ' 
e  century  from  this  time,  to  grow  to  a  number,  a  strengtly  aid 
an  importance,  which  may  empower  it  to  look  downoatbeia* 
feriority  of  any  European  state. 

The  local  range  and  numerical  strength  of  the  •  YiriM 
sections   of  the  Sioux,  (the  great  tribe  denominated   Nan- 
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dowessies  by  Cairer,)  were  endeavoured  to  be  ascertained. 
The  Yaoktons  are  the  most  numerous  branchy  and  are  them- 
selves distinguished  into  several  tribes,  though  not  reckoned 
in  ail  at  more  than  seven  hundred  warriors.  The  party  came 
more  in  contact  with  one  section  of  them  than  with  any  other 
branch  of  the  Sioux.  They  were  stout  in  person,  and  had  a 
certain  air  of  cUgnity  and  boldness.  They  promised  to  make 
peace  with  their  enemies,  represented  themselves  as  in  great 
poverty  and  distress,  begged  that  American  traders  might  be 
sent  among  them  with  powder  and  ball,  and  *  seemed  anxious/ 
say  the  Authors,  *  that  we  should  supply  them  witli  some  of 
^  their  Oreat  Father's  milk,  the  name  by  which  they  distinguish 
*  ardent  spirits.'  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  their 
economy,  and  which  is  common  to  them  with  the  Kite  Indians^ 
M  an  institution  strikingly  contradistinguished  from  the  usual 
eaatious  spirit  and  stealthy  mode  of  savage  warfare. 

<  It  if  an  association  of  the  most  active  and  brave  young  men^ 

who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  attachment,  secured  by  a  vow, 

never  to  retreat  before  any  danger,  or  to  give  way  to  their  enemies. 

In  war  thev  go  forward  without  sheltering  themselves  behind  treeSf 

or  aiding  their  natural  valour  by  any  artifice.    This  punctilious  de- 

termioation  not   to  be  turned  from  their  course,  became  heroic 

or  ridiculous,  a  short  \iva%  since,  when  the  Yanktons  were  crossing 

the  Missouri  on  the  ice.     A  hole  lay  immediately  In  their  course^ 

which  might  easily  have  been  avoided^  by  going  round.     This  the 

foremost  of  the  band  disdained  to  do,  but  went  straight  forward, 

and  was  lost.    The  others  would  have  followed  bis  example,  i>ut 

were  forcibly  prevented  by  the  rest  of  the  tribe.    These  young  men 

'    «tt  and  encamp,  and  dance  together,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 

nation ;  and  such  is  the  deference  paid  to  their  courage,  that  their 

*^  seats  in  councD  are  superior  to  those  of  the  chiefs,  and  their  per- 

^  *  sons  more  respected.    But,  as  mav  be  supposed,  such  indiscreet 

^^'  brsfery  wOl  soon  diminish  die  numbers;  so  that  the  band  is. bow 

^'^  reduced  to  four  warriors,  who  were  among  our    visiters.    These 

wen  the  remains  of  twenty-two   who  composed  the  society  not 

-.  long  ago.' 

A  little  way  beyond  the  Yanktons,  the  voyagers  examined 
one  of  those  interesting  objects,  of  which  we  can  never  have  a 
hiitory,  tiie  numerous  ancient  fortifications  found  in  the  Ame- 
rican   wilderness.      The    principal   work    consisted    of  two 
mounds,   beginning  at   the  river  s  edge,  one    of  them   just 
'    befare  its  channel  makes  almost  a  rectangular  turn.    These 
*'  commence  1100  yards  apart,  and  are  prolonged  in- right  lines, 
"   the  oM  nearly  along  the  bank,  till  it  dips  and  ^ds  in  the 
itrer,  and  the  other  in  a  direction  continually  approximatiug 
it,  and  ending  abruptly  near  the-bank.    The  two  moundaand 
and  the  river  nearly  form   a  triangle,  including  a  apace  of 
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five  fiundred  acres.  These  walls  are  in  some  parts  six  feet  higli» 
and  in  others  ei^ht.  One  of  them  is  more  than  a  mile  loQg. 
The  ground  immediately  beyond  where  they  terminate,  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  is  occupied  with  more  Gomple}|: 
and  much  higher  fortifications  ;  in  some  parts  twelve  and  evea 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  more  than  a  hundred  feet  diameter  at 
the  base.  Here  is  a  gateway  with  appropriate  defences;  and 
opposite,  on  an  island  in  the  river,  is  a  circular  citadel,  still 
more  strongly  fortified.  It  appears  to  be  a  work  Quite  worthy, 
in  point  of  magnitude,  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  oircyun- 
stance  is  worth  mentioning — ^but  it  contributes  nothing  towards 
any  conjecture  at  its  age — that  one  of  the  mounds  is  almost 
covered  with  large  cotton-trees,  some  of  them  three  fiseC 
diameter.  Such  a  work  is  palpable  evidence  of  a  prodigious 
difference  between  the  present  and  some  ancient  state  of  the 
numbers   and  the  habits   of  the  possessors  of  these  regkms. 

Near  this  spot  tliey  found  a  space  of  four  acres  all  worked 
into  narrow  deep  holes,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  animals  called 
little  dogs,  which  may  sometimes  be  observed  sitting  and 
whistling  at  the  top  of  the  holes.  These  partly  resemUe  a  di- 
minutive dog,  and  partly  a  squirrel.  They  were  seea  ia 
many  other  places. — Some  curious  illustrations  are  given  of 
the  exquisite  faculty  of  smelling,  and  the  prodigious  fleetness 
of  the  antelope. 

From  the  Teton  Okandandas,  another  considerable  divisioB 
of  the  Sioux,  thev  encountered  at  first  some  rude  and  hostile 
treatment.  But  they  promptly  and  resolutely  braved  the  in- 
solence down,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  igrand  In^an  feast 
and  ball.  ^  Both  sexes,^  says  the  journal,  '  appeared  cheerfid 
^  and  sprightly ;  but  in  our  intercourse  with  them  we  discovend 
^  that  they  were  cunning  and  vicious.* 

Every  thing  went  off  well  among  the  next  considerable  tribe, 
the  Rickaras,  who  very  soon  and  very  justly  made  a  atrmig 
impression  in  their  favour  on  their  visiters,  by  the  remariL- 
able  fact  of  a  decided  rejection  of  spirituous  liquors. 

'  Supposing  that  it  was  as  agreeable  to  them  as  to  the  other 
Indians,  we  had  at  first  offered  them  whiskey ;  but  they  refused  it, 
with  this  sensible  remark,  that  they  were  surprised  thai  their  ftther 
should  present  to  them  a  liquor  which  would  make  them  folds. 
On  another  occasion  they  observed  to  Mr.  Tabeau,  (a  Frendi 
trader,)  that  no  man  could  be  their  friend  who  tried  to  lend  thfln 
into  such  follies.' 

They  were  exceedingly  amazed  at  the  sight  of  Yoik| 
Captain  Clarke's  athletic  negro,  who  amused  himself  and  hk 
comrades  by  assuring  the  wondering  gazers  that  he  *  had 
*  once  been  a  wild  beast,  and  caught  and  tamed  by  his  mister.* 
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«   •  •    • 

It  is  not  aaid  Mrhetlier,  if  this  took  efifect,  our  Authors 
tfaou|2;ht  the  joke  so  (Bxcellent  as  to  be  worth  that  these  Indians 
should  learn  in  process  of  time  that  they  were  never  to  be* 
lieve  any  thing  alfirmed  to  them  by  the  yisiters,  black  or 
wliite,  from  the  United  Stated.  Several  taliiable  qualities  Kfe 
attributed  to  this  tidtion,  ambng  which  the  Captains  have  too 
mfich  decorum  to  reckon  that  gross  excess  of  sexual  licence, 
which  was  highly  acceptiable  to  most  of  the  party.  So  &r  as 
we  recollect,  the  leaders  do  not  any  where  amiear  to  regard 
this  eharacteristic  of  the  morality  of  their  band  as  deserving 
of  any  other  than  a  light  satiric  notice.  The  decencies  ef 
language,  ho'vi^ever,  •  are  in  general  tolerably  preserved* 
Some  curious  instances  are  given  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Rickarsts. 

About  the  end  of  October  the  adventurers  reached  the 
vSlagN  of  tlie  Mandans,  at  the.  distance  of.  sixteen  hundred 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  reckoning  by  the  serpentine  course  of 
tbe  river,  which  they  found  stUI  a  noble  one,  after  the  sur- 
prising number  of  tributary  streams  which  tbey  had  been  con<* 
tioaally  leaving  behind.  Th^  inclemencies  of  the  season  .were 
now  ^ming  upon  'them  with  an  ominous  rapidity.  But  with 
a  rival  rapidity  the  dexterous  and  indefatigable  gang,  which 
reallv  appears,  by  the  efficiency  of  co-operation,  like  an  in-* 
dividual  many-handed  monster,  actuated  by  one  wil),  built 
and  furnished  an  ample,  commodious,  and  fortified  wooden 
barrack. 

There  were  several  villages  of  the  Mandans,  and  the  station 
ioOB  became  a  very  frequented  and  bustling  scene.  The 
Mandans  themselves  are  a  considerable  number,  and  the  place 
became  a  rendez-vous  of  parties  of  Minnetarees,  Ahnahaways, 
Knistenaux,  and  Assiniboins;  many  of  whom  were  drawn 
thither  by  the  fame  of  the  expedition,  combining^  however, 
their  hunting,  and  their  trading  objects,  with  this  curiosity,  or 
rather  self-interest — ^for  many  of  them  expected  they^  were  to 
receive  rich  presents  from  a  party  that  carried  along  with  them 
nobody  could  tell  how  much  of  the  consequence,  and  power, 
and  wealth,  of  the  great  nation  that  was  claiming  dominion 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  relation  of  incidents  furnishes  a  lively  display  of  the 
tcmditiOn  and  habits  of  the  various  tribes.  Th^  Mandans  ap-* 
pear  to  have  been  on  the  whole  the  favourites,  and  with 
them  a  busy  and  amicable  intercourse  was  maintained  during 
the  whole  vrinter.  They  are  rather  a  peculiar  race,  accord- 
ing to  the  accredited  history  of  their  acquisition  of  a  place 
en  the  earth. 

'  Tl^  whole  1  'on  originally  resided  in  one  large  viUage  under 
groio^  near  8  aneous  lake;  a  grape  vine  extended  its  roou 
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ddwn  to  their  haUtatioiif  aed  gave  them  a  view  of  the  Ughfc; 
of  the  most  adventurous  climbed  up  the  vine  and  wm  deiHghtsd 
with  the  sight  of  the  earthy  which  they  fbond  covered  with 
buffaloe  and  rich  in  every  kind  of  fruits :  resuming  with  the  gnw 
they  had  gathered^  their  countrymen  were  so  pleased  with  the 
taste  of  them  that  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  leave  their  diiU  le^ 
sidence  for  the  charms  of  the  upper  region:  men.  women  and 
children  ascended  by  means  of  the  vine ;  but  when  about  half  the 
nation  had  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  corpulent  woman, 
who  was  clambering  up  the  vine,  broke  it  with  her  weightt  tttd 
closed  upon  herself  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  light'  of  die  uriL 
Those  on  earth  made  a  village  below  where  we  saw  the  nme  Tillages; 
and  when  the  Mandans  die  they  expect  to  return  to  the  Tillage  of 

their  forefathers,  the  good  reaching  the  ancient  viUage  by  ni 

of  the  lake,  which  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the  widied  will 
enable  (permit)  them  to  cross.' 

It  18  affirmed,  in  an  unqualified  manner,  though  we 
th^y  were  seldom  called  to  their  catechism  on  reliclov 
subjects,  that  they  hold  the  belief  of  *  one  great  spirit  mndiig 
^  OTer  their  destinies;*  and  they  maintain  the  beneficdu  nikthi 
mth  this  being  by  means  of  mediators:  each  one  eeiccti, 
haps  at  the  suggestion  of  accident,  some  object,  either  a 
posed  invisible  agent,  or  more  commonly  some  ef  the  ■UBll 
tribes,  to  be  'his  protector  and  intercessor  with  tbe  gnat 
'  spirit.*  This  seems  rather  a  bad  omen  for  the  nueaioBariss 
of  *  rational  Christianity,'  whose  seal  may  be  prqjeoliDg  to  h* 
hour  among  them. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  they  apply  Hie  tem 
^  medicine*  to  these  intercessors,  and  also  to  ttie  great  nUL- 
But  the  application  of  this  term  does  not  decidedly  etufceto 
goodn^s,  tor  it  is  applied  also  to  whatever  strikee  them  as 
mysterious,   and  it   is  quite  certain  that  vHiat  is  nijfaleriov 
will  by  ignorant  and  superstitious  beings  much  ofienor  be  MM* 
to  threaten  evil,  than  intimations  of  good.    And,  in  htitf  Hii, 
term  is  applied  to  some  things  that  are  dreaded.    Tbe  eaasM^., 
of  its  signification  among  these  unhappy  pagans,  would  aes^- 
to  be — power  over  which,  and  against  which,  lAey  hem  m' 
power, — power  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to   renmr   U  la- 
possible  to  understand  how  either  to  resist  or  to  escapei 

This  superstition  is  so  sincere  and  strong,  as  to  extail; 
great  sacrifices.  '  *^  I  was  lately  owner  of  seventeen  howe^T 
'  said  a  Mandan  to  us  one  day,  *^  but  I  have  offered  theB  wf 
^  ^^  up  to  my  medicine,  and  am  now  poor.'*  He  had  id  teallf^ 
^  taken  all  his  wealth,  his  horses,  into  the  plain,  and  tnretai^ 
'  them  loose,  committed  them  to  the  care  of  nis  medieine^  ail 
'  abandoned  tliem  for  ever.*  The  occasion  of  a  man's  Dnkia^ 
any  considerable  sacrifice  to  what  he  may  ^<>ve  adopted  stf! 
his  tutelary  genius^    or  *  medicine/  in   w  ad  inth'V 
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re  oeremony  called  the  ^  medicine  d^nce.*  It  is  a  religioan 
Boay ;  «Bd  it  foi*m8  a  striking  addition  to  the  eyidence  of 
I,  that  it  is  in  the  essence  of  false  religions  to  reqcdre  Vu)6 

part  of  their  ritaal.  This  consecration  ceremony  is  a 
al  institute  of  sanctioned  public  prostitution.  Away  with 
vile  cant  of  pretended  philosophy,  that  all  religions  are 
ptable  to  the  supreme  Lord  of  thsr  world. 
Iiere  is  anotlier  ceremony  denominated  the  *  buffidoe  dance^* 
h  must  involve  some  certain  measure  of  superstition,  as  it 
lebrated  in  order,  professedly  at  leasts  to  bring,  by  some 
telligible  agency,  a  plenty  of  bufialoe  into  the  neighbourhood^ 

they  have  become  scarce.  *  The  description  of  it,'  say 
Authors,  'is  not  a  little  ludicrous;*  an  epithet  which 
.y8,  we  think,  not  a  little  depravation  of  moral  perception, 
nag  applied  to  an  exhibition  so  abominably  gross.  A 
ly  incorrect  Latin  is  employed  to  describe  it,  and  that 
ly  language  needs  not  apprehend  being  ever  summoned  aa 
eb  dirtier  service. 

is  a  curious  fact,  though  it  has  its  parallel  in  many  other  * 
irous  communities,  that  amoSg  a  tribe  that  we  shaukl  na* 
ly  expect  to  find  nearly  all  on  a  level  in  point  of  superstitioo^ 
^mre  nevertheless  some  who  are  knowing  enough  to  make 
a^  the  rest. 

he  medicine  stone  is  the  great  orade  of  the  Mandans*  and 
sver.it  announces  is  believed  with  implicit  confidence.  Every 
g,   and  on  some  occasions  during  tne  summer,  a  deputatioa 

the  sacred  spot,  where  there  is  a  thick  porous  stone,  twenty 
■.^rcomference,  with  a  smooth  surface.  Having  reached  the 
the  ceremony  of  smoking  to  it  is  performed  by  the  deputieSf 
a^eroateiy  take  a  whiff  themselves,  and  then  present  the  pipe 
ealone;  after  this  they  retire  to  an  adjoining  wood  for  toe 
i  diurbg  which  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  all  the  em* 

do  not  sleep;  and  in  the  morning  they  read  the  destinies  of 
ation  in  the  white  marks  on  the  stone,  which  those  who  made 
*are  at  no  loss  to  decypher.  The  Minnetarees  have  a  stone 
» same  kind  which  has  the  same  influence  over  the  nation.' 

• 

lere  is  a  pleasing  instance  or  two  of  affectionate  kindness 
see  savages,  counterpoised  by  instances  of  flagrant  bar* " 
p  llie  mention  of  a  visit  from  the  grand  chief  of  the  Min* 
ees^  introduces  a  story  of  one  of  his  wives  having  eloped 
a  paramour,  whose  desertion  of  her  compelled  her  to  take 
DB  in  her  father's  house.  Thither  the  emended  husband 
,  and  found  her  sitting  near  the  fire. 

lihout  noticmg  his  wife  he  began  to  smoke  with  the  father ; 
jthey  were  joined  by  the  old  men  of  the  village,  who  knowing 
paper,  had  followed  in  hopes  of  appeasing  him.  He  continued 
Ae  quietly  with  them,  till  rising  to  return,  he  took  his  wi&  by 
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the  hair,  led  her  as  far  as  the  door,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of  bis 
tomahawk  put  her  to  death  before  her  father's  eyes :  then  turmiig 
fiencelv  upon  the  spectators,  he  said  that  if  any  of  her  rdatioDt 
wished  to  avenge  her,  they  might  always  find  him  at  his  lodge.' 

This  hideous  transaction  perhaps  hardly  violated  the  rule  of 
right  as  admitted  amon/BC  these  spectators;  for  among  the 
Mandans,  at  least,  according  to  our  Authors,  the  simple  &ci 
of  a  >yife's  running  away  from  her  husband,  gives  him  the  right 
to  put  her  to  death.  Such  an  infliction  for  such  a  causey  wasia 
one  instance  only  just  prevented  by  the  interference  of  tiie  tia* 
vellers.  But  the  reader  is  not  to  fancy  that  these  soTerities  ia- 
dicate  the  establishment  of  a  high  standard  of  coiyugal  inoralitf 
among  these  rigorous  justiciaries.  There  is  nothing  they  bdd 
in  slighter  esteem ;  they  most  willingly  make  a  traffic  of  tk 
persons  of  their  wives  and  sisters,  and  ako  make  temponry. 
presents  of  them  where  they  are  disposed  to  oblige.  But  iJhetrr 
must  be  the  gain  or  the  merit  of  the  cemplaisanoe ;  and  gnrt 
is  their  indignation  and  sense  of  wrong,  if  the  females  pneauia 
of  their  own  authority  to  dispose  of  themselves  in  sum  a  w^; 
Indeed,  it  is  just  tlie  old  story  of  lords  and  slaves^  of  ovMrt 
and  disposable  property.  The  imposition  of  drudgery  is  ia- 
separable  from  the  degraded  estimate ;  and  we  are  repcatodlf 
told  of  one  or  other  chief  bringing  in  a  present  of  meaty  sooM-' 
times  a  heavy  one,  ^  on  the  back  of  his  squaw,'  himself  waUuic 
much  at  his  ease,  and  no  doubt  in  all  the  upright  cUgnit|  m 
manhood. 

During  some  parts  of  the  winter  the  party  were  thieateaeA 
very  seriously  by  the  departure  of  the  '  game'  from  the  iuii|^- 
bourhood,  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  At  these  tiaam  -osa 
of  their  best  resources  was  in  the  ingenuity  and  activity  of  thrir 
blacksmith,  whose  manufactures,  neing  irresistibly  ieaopSafi 
and  indeed  many  of  them  very  valuable  to  the  Indians,  hadv; 
effect  of  extracting  a  very  considerable  portion  of  thdr  hoiidt 
of  Indian  com,  which,  without  some  strong  tcmptatioD,  thiy^  i 
bring  out  with  reluctance,  it  being  chiefly  intended  as  a  SS} 
source  for  emergencies. 

The  fort  was  in  the  48th  degree  of  latitude.  The  cold  ^ 
sometimes  quite  formidable,  the  thermometer  being  in  otf 
or  two  instances  at  more  than  seventy  degrees  tekm  Al 
-  freezing  point.  To  these  rigours  the  Indians  manifest  the  HMtt 
astonishing  insensibility.  One  night,  when  the  cold  waa  of  ib. 
intensity  here  mentioned,  an  Indian  who  had  not  been  sUel^ 
reach  the  fort,  slept  on  the  snow,  in  a  slight  dress,  andirittrf 
a  fire,  and  was  never  the  worse.  A  boy,  indeed,  in  tba  stiP 
predicament,  had  his  feet  so  frost-bitten,  that  he  afterirMf[ 
lost  his  toes.  We  are  evea  still  more  surprised  at  the  hanfihoP 
evinced  by  the  men  of  the  expedition  themselves,  in  raMddMT 
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heir  hunting  excursions,  the  nocturnal  seyerit&efl  of  the 
ate. 

[any  persons  of  distinction  were  necessarily  seen  du- 
the  sojourn  at  this  station;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
lur  of  language  and  letters  to  record  some  of  their 
es,  with  the  interpretation,  when  it  is  given. — Wasasbaoo 
ive  Man),  Stageaunja  (Big  Blue  Eyes),  Pawnawneah-, 
>e  (Struck  by  the  Pawnee),  Aweawechache  (Half  Man),' 
DDgasabaw  (Black  Buffaloe),  Tartongawaka  (Buflialoe 
icine),  Shotahawrora  (Coal),  Tetuckopinreha  (White  Buf- 
i  robe  unfolded),  Bellahsara,  Kakawissassa  (lighting 
w)y  Shahakohopinnee  (Little  Wolf's  Medicine),  Ahrat- 
DQOckshe  (Wolfman  Chief),  Manbucksheahokeah  (Seeing 
ce),  Mahpahpaparapassatoo  (Horned  Wesel). 
reriously  to  their  departure  they  packed  up  a  number  of 
wUes  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
anuMig  them  was  a  bu&loe  robe  on  which  was  painted  a 
e  wtueh  had  been  fought  eight  years  before,  between  the 
X  and  Ricaras  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mandans  and 
letarees  on  the  other :  ijj^  combatants  are  represented  on 
ibad^. 

a  the  7th  of  April  they  83t  off  in  high  spirits,  to  the  number 
iirty-two  persons,  one  of  these  being  the  Indian  wife  of 
'■  French  mterpreter,  with  an  infant  which  had  been  bom 
afhrt. 

ewrthe  place  which  they  note  as  the  remotest  point  to  wbieh 
white  man  bad  ever  been  known  to  ascend  the  river)  they 
twed  in  the  eWtk  ovapy  thick  strata  of  carbMiated  wood ; 
Me  ^  tk«se  c\i&  or  bli^  on  fire  in  di&rent  parts,  and 
UMig  out  a  sulphureous  smoke ;  perceived  in  the  neigh- 
ing liilki  anquestionable  maiiLs  of  a  volcanic  state  in  some 
er  an ;  and,  when  elear  of  these  htUs,  had  on  either  hand 
ini  hounded  only  by  the  horizon,  and  without  a  tree  or 
b,  except  in  such  swampy  spots  as  had  defied  the  con- 
aiioos.  Many  of  the  streams  were  impregnated  with  salt* 
m  were  various  deserted  Indian  camps.  ^  Near  one  of 
se  was  a  seafibld  about  seven  feet  high,  on  which  were  two 
Is  with  their  harness,  aad  under  it  the  body  of  a  female, 
efctty  vnrapped  in  several  dressed  buffaloe  skins ;  near  it 
.m  bag  made  of  buffiiloe  skin,  containing  a  pair  of  moc- 
018,  aone  red  and  blue  paint,  beaver^s  nails,  scrapers 
rti^JiniMg  Udes,  some  drieci  roots,  several  plaits  of  sweet 
tas^  and  «  small  quantity  of  Mandan  tobacco.  These  things^ 
wM  as  the  body  itself,  had  probaUy  fallen  down  by  accident, 
lie  cmlem  is  to  place  them  on  the  scaffold.  At  a  little  dis- 
le  ipas  the  body  of  a  d<  not  yet  decayed,  who  had  met 
OL.  V.  N-  S.  L 
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^  this  rewarcLfor  having  dragged  thus  far  in  the  sled  the  cok|Rl? 
<  of  his  mistress,  to  whom,  acoording  to  the  IncU&n  usage,  M 
^  had  been  sacrificed.' 

Beyond  th^  confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  rivfer,  a  noUe 
stream,  with  the  Missouri,  the  banks  and  sandbars  were,  ii 
one  of  the  stages,  covered  with  a  white  incrustation'  of  Btlt-Iike 
frost.  In  this  region  they  had  immense  quantities  of  nme, 
and  had  some  perilous  rencounters  with  white  and  brown  bean^ 
whose  astonishing  tenacity  of  life  renders  their  feitKSttj  and 
strength  doubly  formidable.  Our  English  gentlemen  of  the 
field  would  doubtless  be  much  at  their  ease  in  suchr  a  pre- 
dicament as  the  following : 

<  Towards  evening  the  men  in  the  hindmost  canoes  discorefadi 
large  brown  bear  lying  in  the  open  grounds,  about  three  linndid( 
paces  from  the  river :  six  of  them,  all  good  hunters^  iminiedistdf 
went  to  attack  him ;  and  concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminoioc^ 
eame  unperceived  within  forty  paces  of  him.  Four  of  the  banftlS 
now  fired,  and  each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  theitf  diMcdf 
through  the  lungs.  The  furious  animal  sprang  up  and  ran  oMh 
mouthed  at  them ;  as  he  came  near»  the  two  hunters  who  haa  it- 
served  their  fire  gave  him  two  wounds,  one  of  which  breakiag  Ui 
shoulder,  retarded  his  motion  for  a  moment;  but  before  they  eooli 
reload  he  was  so  near  them  that  they  were  obliged  to  mn  intoAl 
river,  and  before  they  reached  it  he  had  almost  overtaken  Abb: 
two  jumped  into  the  Canoe ;  the  other  four  separated,  wdA  coft" 
cealing  tnemselves  in  the  willows  fired  as  fast  as  each  couldt  rdesi: 
they  struck  him  several  times,  but  instead  of  weakening  the  nMNHltf, 
each  shot  seemed  only  to  direct  him  towards  the  hunter,  tiD  H 
last  he  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely*  that  they  threw  aaida  Adf 
guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  down  a  perpendicular  preo^teiT 
twenty  feet  into  the  river.  The  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  wm 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  hindmost,  when  one  of  the  hunters  ob  lbs 
shore  shot  him  in  the  head  and  finally  kiUed  him :  they  dragged  laa 
to  the  shore,  and  found  that  eight  balls  had  passed  through  Ub  it 
different  directionsw' 

In  another  instance  one  of  these  brown  bears  suryiTed  tmi^ 
minutes,  and  swam  to  a  sand-bar  in  the  river,  notwiihstHM&if 
five  balls  through  the  lungs,  and  other  wounds.  He  is^sMn 
to  have  ^  weighed  between  five  and  six  hundred  pounds- at  Ihl 
^  least,  and  to  have  measured  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  Isf 
^  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  M  the  hind  feet,  five  fisettil 

<  inches  and  a  half  round  the  breast,  three  fact  doTen  ind 
'round  the  neck,  one  foot  eleven  inches  round  the  middb 

<  the  fore  leg;   and  his  talons,  five  on  each  foot,-  were 

<  inches  and  three  eighths  in  length.^     Much  about  tiie 
time  one  of  the  men'  came  running  breathless  and  speecUeae 
the  river,  having  been  chased  half  a^mUe  by  a  brom  beer 
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bad  ^  shot  tliroiigh  the  centre  of  the  lungs.'  A  party  landed  . 
I  tracked  him  by  the  blood  to  a  place  more  than  a  mile  from 
sre  he  had  stopped  in  the  pursuit  of  the  man.  Two  hours, 
least,  after  he  had  received  tlie  wound,  they  found  him  aliyo, 
19  in  a  kind  of  bed  or  grave  which' he  had  dug  for  himself 
b   bis   talons,    in  the  earthy    two  feel   deep   and  fire  feet 

The  notice  of  the  remains  of  a  vast  number  of  the  carcases  of 
laloes  lying  by  the  edge  of  the  river^  at  the  foot  of  a  pre- 
ice  a  hundred  ahd  twenty  feet  high,  introduces  a  very  cu- 
as  description  of  a  most  murderous  contrivance  of  the  In- 
ns, for  obtaining  in  the  speediest  way^  fof  themselves  e^d  the 
Ives,  a  grand  revel  in  carnage^     An  Indian,  selected  for  his 
iftness  and  dexterity,  is  disguised  in  a  buffalo  skin,  ^ith  the 
ms  and  ears  disposed  in  a  way  to  resemble  their  appearance 
the  living  animal.      He  places  himself  between  the  river^ 
ere  the  bank  is  a  precipice,  and  any  herd   of  buffaloes  con-' 
lientJy  near  it,  the  other  Indians  at  the  same  time  contriving 
get  behind  and  on  both  sides  of  the  herd.     The  buffaloes 
£aenly  assailed  thus  on  three  sides,-  run  of  course  in  the  di- 
tion  of  the  deeoy,  who  runs  before  them  to  the  precipice,* 
reaching  which  he  suddenly  betakes  himself  to  some  crevice 
sviously  fixed  on.     ^  The  herd  being  thus  brought  to  the  brink 
f  the  precipice,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  foremost  to  attempt  to 
streat  or  even  stop ;  they  are  pressed  on  by  the  hindmost 
Aok,  who  seeing  no  dangers  but  from  the  hunters,*  goad  on 
luwe  before  them  till  the  whole  are  precipitated,   and  the 
bore  is  strewed  with  their  dead    bodies.'     Sometimes  the 
iaciierous  Indian  proves  mistaken  as  to  the  safety  of  his 
■ition,  and  is  involved  in  tflb  destruction. 
On  one  of  these  cliffs  C^Riin  Lewis  and  one  of  his  men, 
IMI  quite  innocent  of  any  such  devices  of  massacre,  had  a 
Mi  critically  narrow  escape  with  their  lives.     From  the  slip- 
rine^  of  the  wet  soil  the  Captain  slid  very  near  the  edge; 
i  the  maUj  at  some  distance  from  him,   actually  lay  with 
if  of  his  body  over  the  edge.    The  Captain  could  not  give  him 
f  direct  assistance,  but  displayed  an  admirable  presence  of 
nd  in  directing  him  how  to  save  and  recover  himself. 
flPbere  is'  a  fine  description  of  what  must  have  been  a  mar- 
Boosly  striking  sceiie  to  behold ;  the  nearly  perpendicular  cliflTs, 
^rom  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  presenting,   over  the 
lole  face,  an  immense  variety  of  compartments  and  figures, 
long  which  the  imagination  descries  an  endless  diversity  of 
riitteotural  and  sculptural  forms,  some  entire,  and  some  mu- 
lled and  in  ruin.    A  still  stranger  phenomenon  perhaps  Ls 
tf  of  vast  basaltic  walls,  a  hundred  feet  high,  as  thick  at 
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the  top  as  the  fouodation,  buik  with  the  mosl  v  rfect 
larity  of  designed  arrangement,  the  strata,  or  r  _bs^  af  Uael 
stone,  forming  horizontal  lines,  as  invariaUy  as  if  th^  had 
been  layers  of  bricks,  and  being  for  the  most  part  ae  adi- 
ficiaUy  placed,  that  each  stone  in  every  superinomib«il  Iqw, 
lies,  as  in  a  brick  wall,  across  the  interstice  of  tiie  stoMS 
beneath.  Some  of  these  walls  are  only  one  range  thick ;  othflfft 
are  constructed  of  two  or  more  ranges ;  they  vary  therefim  is 
thickness  from  one  foot  to  twelve.  The  dimension  of  the 
stones  is  accommodated  to  that  of  the  wall,  being  largelt  ia 
the  thickest  walls.  These  walls,  rising  at  the  edge  of  Iks 
river,  (the  channel  of  which  is  a  grand  breach  in  aonse  of  tkeaj  j 
r.etire  back  into  the  country,  cutting,  as  it  were,  and  iWig 
much  above,  the  high  banjcs,  and  pasting  on  sometnaes  ii 
parallel  lines,  and  sometimes  m  a  airection  to  interseet  SM 
another,  till  they  lose  themselves  in  a  remoter  etevatiMi  of  thi 
ground.  They  suggest  the  idea  of  the  ruins  of  the  strwInBl 
and  gardens  of  some  grand  ancient  city.  . 

But  it  was  near  this  spot  that  an  appearance  moeh  nan  [ 
iiiieresting  to  our  adventurers  presented  itself  for  the  ftrtt  1 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  grand  ridge  called  the  Rock  1 
tains,  hi  which  they  were  to  lose  the  Missouri,  mad  OB:tt»  I 
other  side  of  whicli  they  were  anxiously  to  look  for  tbe-olMpa 
that  should  bear  them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean*  A  atill'Beanr 
object  of  anxiety  however  was,  when  at  the  confluence  of  iwt  ) 
large  rivers,  to  determine  which  was  the  true  Mtaouii^  « 
rather,  now,  the  Ahmatcahza  of  the  Indians,  whidi  they  hd 
described  as  approaching,  at  its  source,  very  near  the  gvM 
River  of  the  West,  tlie  ^''^'Jjjftfejtfj  &s  the  Americans  ehy  ^ 
to  name  it,  the  Columbia.  'Die'Jpestioo  cost  a  hborkMt'h*  ) 
vestigation  of  aniunber  of  days^and  the  two  capteuMflM^  { 
have  gained  considerably  in  the  respectfnl .  estilnation  ^vf  ^  If 
men,  when  they  proved  to  be  right  in  the  opinion  th^  Yniijk'  V 
cidedly  entertained  against  tlie  opposite  opmion  as  ueeidrih  1; 
entertained  by  all  the  party.  The  proot  was  to  be  a  wifk  IS 
oessiou  of  cataracts ;  and  iu  following  the  more  soathem-i  **■**  "- 

Captain  Lewis  came  at  length  within  the  sound  of  falUiMr . 

and  soon  after  saw  at  a  distant  spot  an  appearance  of  qi|n]k  I ' 
rising  like  a  column  of  smoke,  and  driven  ny  the  windaciMl 
the  plain.    As  he  advanced  the  sound  became  trenaeBdMB 
but  be  had  walked  seven  miles  from  the  point  where  he  W 
heard  it,  before  he  came  in   sight  of  the  magnifioenl  ai  ^ 
The  description  of  the  sublime  exhibition  is  considereblf 
fended  ana  minute ;  and  it  is  very  well  written,  with 
absence  of  pomp,  and  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  aeni 
the  grandeur  <n  the  spectacle.    It  is  beyond  c    apwit^ 

•  :  'J! 
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ttiMt  BplsnriM  {>art  ^  the  book  ;  but  k  is  far  too  long  to  be 
'tratiictibed. 

l^  9frc(;e5sion  of  faffe,  inducing  what  are  caHed  rapt49, 
'anwitits  to  mote  than  twenty,  occupying  about  fifteen  miles 
^y  a  arrange  Munder  misprintctl  *  two  and  three  quarter  miles*) 
^  the  tsonrsie  of  the  riTer.  Within  this  length  it  has  a  descent 
^  tiMree  btmdred  a*id  fifty-two  feet.  Of  course  the  greatd* 
iMimfcer  of  the  fells  and  rapids  are  hiconsiderable,  though  some 
^  these  ftmior  ones  would  ma)&e  no  mean  figure  if  they  were  im 
%bme  situations;  but  there  is  one  fall  of  nineteen  feet,  one  of  near 
^fifty,  and  one  of  eighty-seren.  In  approaching  this  tremendouli 
ftMipitatfmi  the'  river  descends  thirteen  feet  in  two  hundred 
yards,  and  is  compressed  by  its  channel  of  rock,  to  the  breadth 
Wtwo  hundred  andeighty  yards.  About  one  third  of  this  breadth 
fidls  iki  a  ^  smooth  even  sheet  ;* 

*  Hie  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a  more  rapid 
Xmrent,  but  being  received  as  it  falls  by  the  irregular  and  somewnat 
urojectiDg  rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid  prospect  of  perfectly  white 
Ibakn,  two  hundred  yards  in  length.  This  spray  is  dissipated  into 
U  thousand  shapes,  sometimes  flying  up  in  columns  of  fifteen  or 
llfBiity  feet,  which  are  then  oppressed  by  larger  masses  of  the  white 
iMm,  on  all  which  the  sun  impresses  the  brightest  colours  of  the 
Viittbow.  As  it  rises  from  the  fall  it  beats  with  fury  against  a  ledge 
mf  tocks  which  extend  across  the  river  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
JjMds  from  the  precipice/ 

Tke  cataract  next  in  magnitude,  is  thus  described  : 

*  The  whole  Missouri  is  suddenly  stopped  by  one  shelving  rock, 
pkich,  without  a  single  niche,  and  with  an  edge  as  straight  and 
Wipilnr  as  if  formed  by  art,  stretches  itself  from  one  side  of  the 
titer  to  the  other,  for^|ttlea|||^  quarter  of  a  mile«  Over  this  it 
MPeoipitates  itself  in  flPvVi^lPmintcrrupted  sheet  to  the  perpen- 
Devdar  depth  of  fifly  feet,  whence  dashing  agaixist  the  rocky  bottom 
It  mnbes  rapidly  down^  leaving  behind  it  a  spray  of  the  purest 
fcetu  across  the  river.  The  scene  which  it  presented  was  mdeeA 
ii|rnliuTii  beautiful,  since  without  any  of  the  wild  irregular  sub* 
EStj  or  the  lower  falls,  it  combined  all  the  elegances  which  Uie 
liK^  irf  B  painter  would  select  to  form  a  beau^ul  waterfiilL' 

.  imleed,  almost  every  imaginable  variety  is  displayed  in 
1^  magnificent  series  of  phenomena;  and  the  whole  scene 
tBght  appear  as  if  intended  as  the  one  place  6n  earth,  where 
1^  most  versatile,  and  by  far  the  most  formidable,  of  all  the 
jfatnents,  should  exhibit  the  greatest  number  of  beautiful  and 
jheniendous  forms  and  agencies  in  the  shortest  time  and  space  ; 
"  linfl  the  selected  theatre  is  the  central  solitude  of  a  bound- 
|tt  wilderness ! — Some  accessory  circumstances  are  mentiob^ 
IL  Hot  miaccordant  to  its  character.  In  a  grove  on  a  small 
wmA  faUi  bdow  one  of  the  cvtaracts,  and  shrouded  ift  Hi 
Dists^  18  an  eaglets  nest. — At  no  great  distance  there  riaef 
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a  spring  which  should  hare  been  described  more  preosdyi 
because  the  general  tenns  of  description  would  imply  a  m^ 
nitude  probably  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  whole  workld--4)ie 
day,  the  signs  of  an  approaching  heavy  shower,  iiid«oed 
Captain  Clarke,  with  the  French  interpreter,  and  Us  wife 
with  her  child,  to  take  shelter  under  some  sheWing  rocks  m  t 
perfectly  (try  ravine,  not  so  much  from  caring  about  rain,  ai 
firom  the  apprebension  of  being  carried  into  the  riyer  by  the 
furious  blasts  of  wind  which  are  apt  to  accompany  the  showeiii 
The  rain  descended,  moderately  at  first,  but  presently  ii 
such  a  deluge  as  to  produce  a  dreadful  torrent  in  A» 
ravine,  which  carried  the  mud,  rocks,  and  every  thing,  away 
with  it. 

'  Captain  Clarke  fortunately  saw  it  a  moment  before  it  reacM 
them,  and  springing  up  with  his  gun  and  nhotpouch  in  his  left  hanl 
with  his  right  clambered  up  tlie  steep  bluff,  pushing  on  the  luSm 
woman  with  her  cnild  in  her  arms;  her  husband  too  had  teU 
her  hand,  and  was  pulling  her  up  the  hill ;  but  he  was  so  tariifiri 
at  the  danger  that,  but  for  Captain  Clarke,  himself  an4  bis  wife 
and  child  would  have  been  lost.  So  instantaneous  waa  the  tM 
of  the  water,  that  before  Captain  Clarke  had  reached  his  giia,  asd 
begnn  to  asct-nd  the  bank,  the  water  was  up  to  his  waist,  and  k 
could  scarce  ^Lt  up  faster  than  it  rose,  till  it  reached  the  heu^ 
of  fidecn  feet  with  a  furious  current,  which,  had  they  waitflfTs 
moment  longer,  would  have  swept  them  into  the  river  just  aboie 
the  great  Falls,  down  which  they  must  inevitably  have  beei^ne' 
cipitated.' 

The  formidable  impression  of  these  cataracts  would  le 
aggravated  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  buffaloes  carried  dowi, 
sometimes  ten  or  a  dozen  within  a  few  minutes.     They'*p 

*  in  large  herds  to  ^vater  about  ^K  falls,  and  as  all  tbe  pn* 
.'  sages  to  the  river  near  tliat  piffle  are  narrow  and  steep,  te 

*  foremost  are  pressed  into  the  river  by  the  impatience  ofdiail 
f  behind.'  Their  mangled  bodies  and  dissevered  limbs,  ivkl 
cast  on  thfs  bank,  become  food  for  the  umltitude  of  beii% 
wolves,  and  birds  of  prey,  that  frequent  this  vicinity.  Tb 
number  of  buffaloes  seen  on  the  adjacent  plains,  was  mottpn* 
digious ;  one  of  our  Captains  computed  those  he  saw  at  PB 
view  at  ten  thousand. 

But  an  accessory  to  the  scene  more  striking  than  all  Ap 
rest,  was  a  mysterious  sound  heard  from  the  mountains,  tf 
the  north  west.  It  resembled  the  report  of  artillery  disohana 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  It  occurred  at  any  timeb  9f 
differently,  of  the  day  or  night,  and  was  sometimes  a  sil^ 
explosion,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  in  quick  succeniop.  ll 
}H  a  permanent  circumstance,  for  the  party  had  loQg  hfllfy. 
been  informed  by  the   Indians,  that  they  would  h«Vf  tadll 
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Bound  when  at  the  falls,  but  deemed  the  tale  an  idle  cr  4stu 
peffstitious  fable.  It  is  loud  aud  very  imposing*  No  attempt 
to  aocount  for  it  is  hazarded.  The  only  reasonable  conjecture 
iSy  that  among  those  ^  Black  Mountains,*  as  they  are  here  de- 
IK^minated,  there  must  be  a  volcano,  habitually  in  actioiu 
It^  mil  be  the  luxury  of  some  future  adventurers,  U>  follow 
this  sound  directly  to  the  locality  of  its  caus^ 

But  this  region,  so  much  surpassing  the  pictures  of  rx)mance 
and  poetry,  was  to  the  party  a  place  of  severe  hard  labour; 
for  these  magnificent  cataracts  caused  thein  nearly  twenty 
Bules  of  land  carriage  for  their  boats,  stores,  and  baggage, 
excepting  what  they  lodged  in  a  kind  of  vauUs,  or  Caches,, 
imder  ground.  Including  the  preparation  of  several  new 
canoes^  it  was  nearly  a  month^s  toil,,  during  more  than  half 
ef  which  time  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were  entirely 
Ip^g  their  labour  in  fitting  out  a  }arge  iron  frame  of  a  bosi 
vith  a  covering  of  elk  and  buSaloe  hides,  which,  for  want 
of  pitch,  they  could  devise   no   means    of  making   wate/r 

Hgfat. 

They  did  not  want,  however,  for  little  amusing  stimulantq^ 
to  throw,  some  vivacity  into  their  toils.  They  had  on  one  day, 
Kht  half  an  hour,  a  hail-storm,  in  which  there  fell  lumps  of 
ioe  of  seven  indies  in  circumference.  But  the  most  mspirp 
dting  of  these  stimulants  was  the  frequent  danger  from  brown 
bears^  whidi  day  and  night  prowled  about  tiiem.  Several 
rencounters  are  mentioned,  in  one  of  which  Oapt^n  Lewis, 
being  surprised  by  the  enemy  whea.  his  rifle  was  not  loaded^ 
frea  furiously  chased  into  the  ^  ifver,  ^t  a  place  where  it  was 
bot  deep  at  the  edge,  which  be  did  not  reach  till  the  ram- 
Dont  devourer  was  witbio^yrenty  feet  of  him.  He  betook 
nimself  to  this  element  aspBbrding  some  little  more  chance 
^  the  combat ;  but  on  facing  round,  when  at  waist-deep,  to 
Present  the  point  of  his  espontoon,  he  was  astonished  to  see 
m  pursuer  suddenly  turn  round  and  take  to  flight,  a  circum- 
Mtance  quite  anomalous  and  unaccountable. — ^Wbo  would  not 
bave  expected,  in  a  relation  like  this,  the  word  Providence^ 
it  some  synonymous  term  ?  What  a  contrast  there  is  between 
Bie  manner  in  which  our  adventurers  retate  their  narrow  and 
ilmost  muraculous  escapes,  and  that  in  which  any  parallel 
facidents  are  recounted  by  the  Moravian  Missionaries  on  the 
liiQe  continent ! — the  latter  class  of  nersons  being,  the  while, 
ndte  aa  brave,  with  a  different  modification  of  the  quality,  a9 
peae^trepid  explorers. 

'"Resuming  the  voyage,  the  party  soon  advanced  into  what 
\frp  denominated  the  ^  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,^  a  cleft 
njpajrently  forced  and  worn,   during  unknown  ages,  by  the 

nreaiDy  Mrludi  here  bais  a  diannd  to  be  piat^ted  Iby  Uff, 
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ether  streams :  fdlr  on  either  hand  the  rocks  rise  pftrpeudito* 
larly  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet;  and  so  preelaelf 
from  the  very  ed^s  of  the  ^atcr,  that  for  ifiiles  there  it  M 
a  spot  nor  a  ledge  ^vhere  a  man  could  stand.  The  water  ft 
deep  at  the  edges,  and  the  current  is  strong.  *  Nothhigf/ 
says  the  describer,  ^  can  be  imagined  more  tremeDdouS  lliift 
^  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project  orer  te 
^  river  and  menace  us  with  destruction.^ 

They  almost  immediately  arrired  at  what  they  eall  -  Urn 
*  tlirec  forks'  of  the  riter,  and  without  hating  been  aUe^  bf 
means  of  a  detachment  led  by  one  of  the  Captains  OTe^  ItM| 
to  obtain  any  communication  with  the  Snake  Indians,  wfaM 
they  were  anxious  to  find,  in  order  to  obtain  informatiMJi  of  ttt 
proper  route  across  the  mountains  to  the  great  RiTer  of  lb 
West.  Here,  about  three  thousand  miles,  measurinig  thfoesh 
its  meanders,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Misstsripi,  W 
Missouri  is  doomed  to  lose  its  name,  and  the  three  streMM 
conjoining  to  c<:>nstitute  it,  arc  denominated  Jefferson,  Madisoi. 
and  Gallatin ;  and  some  stages  further  on  there  is  a  faitfeal 
and  uncouth  subdivision  into  Wisdom,  Philosophy,  and  W* 
lanthropy  rivers.  The  canoes  were  vigorously  vrorked,  M 
with  the  most  harassing  labour,  upward  to  the  last  navigiUl 
point  of  the  stream  which  had  been  selected,  and  noW  ttn 
band  were  to  find  their  vray  across  the  mountains. .  In  ocdflt 
to  this  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hunt  out  the  Indiain; 
and  at  length  they  discovered  a  camp  of  the  tribe  denominalBl 
Shoshonees,  a  division  of  the  widely  scattered  and  undeBtMl 
nation  called  Snake  Indians.  The  moody  fickleness  of  ihM 
wild  animals,  and  the  state  of  excessive  suspicion  and  sp* 
prehension  in  which  they  were  ke|^  by  the  deadly  hostilitf  4 
a  stronger  tribe  of  savages,  rcquireH,  in  Captain  lievris,  Vn^ 
accompanied  with  a  very  few  men,  a  great  way  a-head  of  tie 
expedition,  first  explored  their  haunt,)  a  course  of  the  ttiocit 
management  to  bring  thiem  to  trust  themselves  to  acuimpi 
him  to  meet  the  large  ])arty  of  white  men  which  lie  aamsl 
them  wa^  approaching.  It  was  not  that  thev  were  in  Al 
least  afraid  of  the  vrhite  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  tney  had  mttt- 
fested  an  excessive  joy  on  ascertaining  that  he  and  hb  i(t- 
tendants  were  of  that  species ;  but  they  were  afiraid  lest  IkSf 
should  be  inveigled  into  a  very  different  rencounter.  He  10- 
complished  the  object^  and  immediately  all  was  exnhittl 
and  confidence.  Sacajawea,  the  Indian  woman  of  the  eips* 
dition,  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  affectionate  emotion  Si 
meeting  a  young  female  friend,  who  had  at  the  same  tfano  M 
herself,  been  carried  away  captive  by  the  Minnetareea^  aadrii 
suddenly  recognising  soon  afterwards  her  brottier  in  ttm  tIAl 
of  the  Indian  camp* 
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1%6  deBcription  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  this  trib^ 
ia  extended  and  interesting.  As  game  is  soarce  in  the  country^ 
and  they  hare  no  better  iveapons  for  hunting  than  the  bow 
and  arrow,  they  seem  in  constant  danger  of  perishing  by 
hoBgar,  notwithstanding  the  aid-  afforded  them  in  the  cfaace 
by  their  fine  horses,  which  they  ride  with  consummate  skill 
and  daring.  It  is  quite  deplorable  to  see  the  whole  nume- 
RNis  band  put  into  the  most  eager  and  tumultuous  commo- 
tion, by  the  intelligence  of  one  of  Captain  Lewis's  hunters 
ka^faig  killed  a  deer,  and  falling  upon  the  offal  with  more 
Aan  the  ravenousness  of  wolves.  It  is  very  striking  at  the 
iloxie  time,  to  obsenre  the  punctilious  sense  of  propriety  with 
^stech  they  abstained,  while  their  numbers  would  have  made 
them  irresistible,  from  touching  any  better  portion  of  the  ani- 
Aai^  which  they  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  white  hunter 
aiad  his  companions.  There  are  several  other  fticts  concurring 
te  prove  a  very  unusual  degree  of  integrity  in  these  unforta- 
ante  people. 

The  conductors  of  the  expedition  had  now  very  great  cause 
te  be  most  anxious  about  the  passage  to  be  sought  througli 
llie  mountains.  All  the  geograplucal  knowledge  of  the 
flhoshonees  was  put  in  requisition,  and  the  results  were  in  »o 
MbaU  degree  intimidating.  An  examination  was  detennined 
to  be  instantly  made  of  a  river,  which  at  no  great  distance  was 
to  be  found  flowing  first  to  the  north-west,  and  afterwards  to 
the  west,  but  was  r^resented  as  totally  uouavigable,  in  con- 
eequence  of  its  rocks  and  violent  rapidity.  Under  the  gui- 
Aance  of  an  intelligent  and  friendly  old  man,  Captain  Clarke 
ettd  a  party  followed  its  impetuous  course  among  rodts  and 
flaoontains,  till  they  approa»ed  within  twenty  miles  of  a  moun- 
iaiD  covHered  with  eternal  Inow,  through  a  most  tremendous 
ehasm  of  which  the  Indian  informed  them  that  the  river 
away  to  the  west.  If  that  pass  be,  as  the  guide  de- 
i  it,  (at  the  same  time  proposing  to  conduct  the  Captain 
Aitber,)  ^  a  narrow  gap,  on  each  side  of  which  arises  perpen- 
dfenlaily  a  rock  as  Ingh  as  the  top  of  the  mountain,'  it  must 
greatly  lofpass  in  gloomy  grandeur  even  that  already  described 
vfid^  the  denomination  of  '  the  Gates,'  and  must  be  one  of 
Ihe  inosrt  striking  locaHtics  on  the  globe.  It  is  totally  im- 
poaaible,  ihe  Indian  told  them,  to  do  more  than  lack  into  that 
MMMrmons  '  gap.' 

There  was  no  resource  but  to  cross  the  mountainous  tract 
tStogetbet  by  land.  Having  purchased,  with  considerable 
4fficn)ty,  about  thirty  horses  of  the  Shoshonees,  to  carry 
AiSr  stores,  excepting  a  portion  which  they  committed  to 
MHrfber  xsatkceabnent  m  the  earth,  they  commenced  this,  the 
OMt  famidaMe  part  of  their  sdventure^  at  Ihe  end  ef  Am* 
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gpust,  1 805,  and  reached  the  western  base  of  the  mouBtami 
near  the  end  of  September.  The  exertion  was  most  seTen 
for  both  the  mcti  and  the  horses ;  and  to  the  men  it  was  aggfir 
Yated  by  such  a  deficiency  of  sustenance  as  amounted,  durkif 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  to  absolute  famine.  They  were 
consequently  reduced  to  ^rcat  debility,  and  many  of  them  bm^ 
by  the  time  they  escaped  into  the  lower  region,  and  almott 
all  became  so,  the  Captains  included,  on  indulging  ill  the 
unwonted  luxury  of  eating. 

The  horses  were  now  entrusted  to  the  Indians  of  the  country, 
named  Chopunnish,  or  Pierced-nose,  till  the  expedition  shoald 
return  ;  another  cache  was  stored ;  canoes  were  built  on  ib^ 
river  Kooskooskee ;  and  down  that  river,  much  infested  with 
rapids,  many  of  tliem  dangerous,  they  descended  in  quest  flf 
the  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Columbia  they 
ipet  coming  from  the  north-west,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
and  found  it  nearly  a  thousand  yards  wide,  while  the 
river  which  brought  them  to  the  junction,  was  nearly  iiz 
hundred.  At  every  stage  numbers  of  Indians,  of  various  de- 
nominations, came  to  behold  the  strange  spectacle,  and  to 
barter  provisions,  consisting  of  roots,  dried  saJmon,  and  dogs, 
for  which  last  dainty  the  civilized  men  had  acquired  much 
more  courageous  stomachs  than  the  savages.  The  quantity  of 
salmon,  in  the  process  of  curing,  or  already  prepared  an4 
stowed,  by  the  Indians,  or  lying  dead  on  the  bauksy  or  re- 
turning down   the  river  to  the  sea,  was  incredible. 

The  vast  number  of  rapids  the  party  had  descended,  (and 
which  indicate  a  very  great  declination  of  the  ground  fran  the 
western  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  shore  of  Che 
ocean,)  had  well  prepared  them  for  the  furious  currents  de- 
nominated by  eminence  the  Falls,  not  very  far  from  the  aea. 
Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  them  were  found  at  two 
points,  the  one  .at  a  considerable  distance  belo^  the  oUmt. 
That  their  aspect  must  have  been  ratlier  appalling,  is  epaily 
conceived  from  the  statement,  that  a  very  considerable  desoeat 
is  combined  with  a  compression,  by  great  rocks,  of  this  im- 
mense river,  in  the  one  instance  to  the  breadth  of  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  yards,  and  in  the  other  to  that  of  tbrty-fifep 
In  e.tch  of  the  cases  this  straitness  of  the  rocky  channel  eon- 
tiuues  lor  the  length  of  half  a  mile.  Through  these  paieei 
the  torrent  dashes  and  boils  and  whirls  with  indescnbabb 
tumult  and  violence.  The  rocky  banks  precluded  all  potei- 
bility  of  taking  tlie  canoes  on  land,  to  be  carried  below  the 
fails ;  the  most  valuable  of  the  stores  were  put  on  shorty  yfoA 
such  of  the  party  as  could  not  Swim;  then  the  rest  addresaed 
tliouibclvcs  to  the  dreadful  career,  and  in  a  few  momait^ 
found. themselves  riding  in  safety  on  the  guUs  bekwi    Another 
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impetuous  rapid  ended  in  an  absolute  cataraet;  here,  of  course, 
the  canoes  v^ere  taken  oyer  land.  At  a  short  distance  below 
this,  the  adventurers  perceived  tlie  tide ;  and  about  a  wedc 
afterwards,  on  the  7th  of  November,  had  a  view  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  This  was  an  exhilarating^  triumph;  but  of  sli^it 
and  temporary  efficacy  against  the  constant  and  harassing 
pressure  of  their  situation ;  for  they  had  heavy  rain  every 
day -for  a  month,  were  several  nights  forced  to  encamp  on  a 
c^pnfined  shore  where  they  were  in  extreme  peril  from  the 
waves,  slept  drenched  in  rain,  had  their  clothes  and  bedding 
rotted,  and  most  of  their  stores  damaged  or  spoiled,  and 
were  buffeted  about  many  days  before  they  could  find  an 
eligible  spot  for  constructing  a  fort  for  the  winter.  This 
was  at  length  accompUshed,  and  they  remained  in  the 
station  more  than  four  months,  a  period,  nevertheless,  as 
full  of  business  as   their  marches  and  voyages  had  been. 

The  multitude  of  remarkable  objects  and  incidents  in   this 
most  extraordinary  journal,  has    so  retarded  the  progress  of 
our  abstract,  that  we  are  now  compelled  to  bring  it  abruptly 
to  a  termination.     The  portion   of  the  narration  which  relates 
the  transactions  of    the   winter,    contains,    besides    numerous. 
adventures  of  individuals   of   the  party,  an    extensive   illus- 
tration of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,   and  of  the  whole  race 
on  the  waters  of   the  Columbia.      In  general,  they  are   suf- 
ficiently cunning,  self-interested,  and  inclined  to  theft ;  but  are 
not  particularly   formidable.     They   are  less  courageous  and 
less  fierce  than  their  brethren   of   the  regions   to  the  east  of 
the  mountains,  and  are  affirmed  to  be  very  rarely  at   war  with 
one  another.      Their  persons,  their    dresses,    their    domestic 
manners,  their  habitations,  their  modes  of  traffic  and  naviga- 
tion, find  their  disposal  of  their  dead,  are  all  described,  in  a 
plain,  clear,  brief,  and  lively  manner.     They  subsist  chiefly  on 
t^sh,  berries,  and  various  roots,  one  of  which  greatly  resembles - 
•a  potato.     Their  persons  are  unpleasing  to  the  last  degree, 
m  combination  of  repulsive  circumstanpes   being   crowned  by 
tliat  artifidal  and  superlative  ugliness,  the  flattened  head.    A 
Httle  compressing  machine  is  fixed  on  the  head  of  each  in- 
fimt,  and  sept  on  as  much  as   a  year,  so  that  it  determines 
the  form  for  life.     That  form  is   a  broad  flat  forehead,  in  a 
right  line  from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  head,    which  top  of 
the  bead  is  a  thin  ridge  like  the  edge  of  a  cake.     Both  sexes 
are  thus  finished  off,  but  the  women  in  a  broader  and  thinner 
disk  than  the  men. 

The  woman  and  the  old  people  are  treated  with  more  con- 
mAentdon  by  these  pacific  fishing  tribes,  than  among  the  more 
Signified  and  martial  hunting  nations  of  the  Missouri.    The 
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men  tak^  a  much  larger  share  m  the  labouni  necessary  fiv 
subsistence.  The  virtue  of  the  women  is  quite  as  cheap  as  is 
any  other  part  of  the  Continent. — All  the  people  of  the  ooast 
«re  yery  sharp  and  avaricious  barterers,  taught  partly  by  thor 
intercourse  with  the  American  and  the  Englisn  traaers,  wiio 
sometimes  appear  in  those  seas. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  our  adventurers  broke  op  thdr 
camp,  to  return  up  the  Columbia.  They  recovered  their 
horses  left  in  the  autumn  to  the  care  of  the  ChopanniflL 
They  attempted  the  mountains  several  weeks  before  the  snow 
was  sufficiently  reduced  to  leave  the  passage  practicaUey  and 
tliey  were  compelled  to  pass  these  irksome  w^s  neariy  ill  t 
state  of  famine.  Resuming  the  march  they  advanced  a  ooil" 
siderable  way  into  the  mountains,  and  then  divided  into  tWS 
parties,  under  the  two  commanders,  in  order  that  wlnle  Csd« 
tain  Clarke  returned  toward  the  sources  of  the  Missotttii  n 
mainly  the  same  route  by  which  the  expedition  had  Ddfon 
traversed  the  mountains,  Captain  Liewis  might  mdlLe  the  tt« 
periment  of  a  much  more  direct  course  to  the  neJ^booriiood 
of  the  great  falls.  The  exi>erimcnt  was  quite  successful;  thi 
two  parties  ultimately  met  in  perfect  safety,  after  numeroQI 
adventures  and  perils  which  had  happened  to  individuab  of 
each;  they  were  again  afloat  on  the  Missouri,  with  the  CUN 
rent  of  which  they  often  descended  easily  as  many  miles  ii 
a  day  as  it  had  cost  them  a  week  of  toil  to  ascend :  tA 
they  finally  came  in  triumph  to  St.  Louis,  where  thdr  niendl 
received  them  with  the  greater  joy,  from  ha^g  for  a  Ioi| 
time  been  convinced  that  they  had  perished. 

Besides  one  or  two  small  draughts  of  the  river,  at  lb 
falls,  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  map  of  the  whole  ooiM 
of  the  expedition,  but  it  is  deficient  in  names  of  posStfons; 
and  the  routes  through  the  mountains  should  by  all  means  tam 
been  marked  in  colours,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  disCinotaSMi 
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Art.  II.  The  Book  qfJob^  literally  translated  from  the  Origiad  H^ 
brew,  and  restored  to  its  natural  Arrangement :  wilh  Notes  orilkal 

,  and  iUustrative ;  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  JU  ^osai^ 
Scope,  Language,  Author,  and  Object.  By  John  Mason  Q/OfuL 
F.R  S.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  xcii.  492.  Price  16s.  Black,  Parry,  andCo^ 
1812. 

OR  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  Book  of  Joby  a 
large  store  of  materials  has  been  provided,  by  the  laWmi 
of  Interpreters  and  Biblical  Critics,  especially  by  ihose  of  lb 
school  of  Schultens.  But,  though  they  may  have  diminisheAi 
they  have  not  by  any  means  removed,  tiie  diffioulties  Witti  srldch 
a  translator  of  tliis  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  vriM  bmI 
in  the  course  of  his  progress.    The  antiquity,  the  laogoagOf  "te 
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matter,  and  themanDer,  of  this  intfresting  compositioD,  Tvill  all 
[nrove  to  be  sources  of  embarrassment  to  him  ;  and  as  a  clear 
conception  of  the  original  is  essential  to  the  prodqction  of  an  ac- 
curate version,  we  must  regulate  our  expectations,  and  qualify 
our  judgement,  of  the  translation,  by  the  standard  which  the  ori*- 
ginal  affords. 

Mr.  Good  presents  himself  before  us,  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  the  executor  of  no  very  easy  task.  To  what  degree  of  excels 
lence  he  has  attained  in  the  department  of  sacred  literature,  in 
which  he  now  ofiers  himself  to  our  notice,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  by  an  examination  of  his  work ;  and  that  our  readert 
may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merit  of  his  performance,  wa 
iludi  furnish  them  with  various  specimens  of  his  renderings, 
tecompanied  with  selections  from  his  notes.  His  direct  object, 
be  Joforms  us,  is  to  offer  a  translation  itiore  strict,  in  regard  both 
Ui  the  letter  and  tlie  spirit  of  the  original,  than  has  hitherto  been 

CEodueed  in  any  language,  admitting  fewer  circuitous  render** 
gs,  and  fewer  deviations  from  the  Hebrew  text ;  to  preserve 
more  particularly  the  real  value  of  certain  emphatic  particles ; 
aad  to  depart,  as  little  as  possible,  and  never  without  an  obvioua 
reason^  from  the  common  version,  which  he  frequently,  though 
ael  very  critically,  denominates  ^  The  standard  version.' 

it  would  be  unfair,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  present 
isanslation,  to  omit  noticing  the  very  scanty  leisure  which  ita 
Author  could  secure  for  its  execution.  It  is  the  result  of  varioua 
unconnected  hours  and  half-hours,  devoted  to  Biblical  criticism 
mkI  Oriental  literature.  While,  however,  we  are  dispos^  to 
make  the  requiihite  allowances  for  the  cireumstances  in  which 
this  version  was  undertaken  and  finisheil,  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  forget,  that  its  publication  is  presumptive  of  its 
morth,  especially  as  it  follows  so  closely  the  versions  of  the  same 
poem,  by  Miss  Smith  and  Bishop  Stock.  After  all,  the  intiin^ 
sie  goodness  of  the  book,  is  the  only  consideration  at  a  critical 
tribunal. 

The  Translation  is  preceded  by  an  Introductory  Dissertation, 
diwded  into  five  sections,  in  which  the.  scene  of  the  poem,  its 
MM^,  object,  and  arrangement,  its  language,  its  Author,  an^ 
ems  ^^  ^^  doctrines  which  it  incidentfdiy  develops,  are  seve- 
raBk  discussed. 

The  Dissertation  commences  with  a  very  beautiful  and  just 
mdogy  on  this  noble  composition. 

^  Nodring  can  be  purer  than  its  morality  ;  nothing  sublitner  than 
in  philosopny ;  nothing  simpler  than  its  ritual ;  nothing  more  majes^ 
tic  Iha^  its  erc«d.  It  is  full  of  elevation  and  grandeur ;  daring  in  its 
conceptiona.;  splendid  and  forcible  in  its  images  ;  abrupt  in  itstran* 
aMens;.  and^  a  ae  i  e  time>  occasionaliy  interapened  withtouches 
ef  the.ovwleaf  overwhotming  tendemesi.^ 
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In  Mr.  Guo(Vs  opinion  it  s  a  regular  Hebrew  .epic.  Ofhef 
writers.  Tiew  it  as  a  draraauc  connposition.  It  is  perhaps  more 
nearly  allied  in  literary  character  to  some  of  Plato's  dialogues^ 
than  to  either  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  or  the  (Edipus  TyranDUS  of 
Sophocles. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid  in  Arabia  Petraea  ;  and  the  per* 
sons  i^ho  are  named  in  it,  it  is  said,  were  Idumeans,  or  ISdomite 
Arabs.  It  is  in  vain,  we  apprehend,  to  think  of  nicely  settluig 
the  geography  of  the  book,  and  of  fixing  with  precirion  on  the 
place  of  Job's  residence.  Wells  remarks,  that  the  land  of  Ui 
might  denote  the  country  round  about  Damascus,  so  as  to 
comprehend  a  great  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  and  to  extend 
itself  to  Arabia  Petrsea.  Geography.  Vol.  I.  93.  We  concur 
with  IVlr.  Good  in  maintaining  tne  real  existence  of  Job :  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  is  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the 
Bible,  leaving  no  room  to  question  this  point,  which  ought  ntil 
to  be  sacrificed  to  any  opinions  connected  with  the  machinery  or 
supposed  design  of  the  poem. 

The  poem  appears  to  much  greater  advantage  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  which  Mr.  Good  has  adopted,  than  in  the  form  which  il 
assumes  in  the  common  version.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts:— 
An  exordium,  containing  the  introductory  history  and  deem 
concerning  Job  ;  which  comprises  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
common  division  ; — A  first  series  of  argument,  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter ;— 
A  second  scries  of  controversy,  which  extends  from  the  nfteentb 
to  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  chapter ; — A  third  series  of  argu- 
ment, reaching  from  the  twenty-second  to  the  close  of  the  thirty- 
first  chapter ; — The  summing  up  of  the  controversy  by  EfihOf 
included  in  the  six  following  chapters ; — And  the  acquittal  and 
restoration  of  Job,  the  subject  of  the  last  five- chapters.  Thii 
judicious  and  natural  division  had  already  been  suggested  by 
8chultens  and  Grey ;  a  circumstanoe  which  Mr.  Good  should  not 
have  neglected  to  record. 

The  subject  of  the  poem,  in  Mr.  Good's  view,  are  the  .trial  and 
triumph  of  the  integrity  of  Job.     Scott,  in  different  parts  of  tli6 

fiotes  to  his  fine  poetical  version  of  this  book,  represents  it  as  ii^ 
ended  to  vindicate  the  Divine  government.     In  fact^  it  combiMS 
both  these  objects. 

The  fourth  section,  on  the  Author  and  Era  of  the  poeni»  will 
afford  but  little  satisfaction  to  an  inquirer  determined  on  assent*, 
ing  to  propositions  only  through  the  sufficiency  of  evidenosi 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  says  Mr.  Good, 

'  That  the  writer  of  this  poem  was  a  Hebrew,  but  a  Hebrew  wfa0^ 
from  close  intercourse  with  Arabia,  or  a  long  residence  in  some  p0t , 
of  it,  had  introduced  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Arabian  Ai^ 
lect  into  his  native  tongue  *,  and  that  he  rausi  have  floorished  aad  Mt 
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rttten  the  work  antecedently  to  the  Egyptian  exodj,  neither  to* 
[lich,  nor  to  any  subsequent  facts  in  tfie  Jewish  history  are  there 
ly  ailusions  in  the  poem.' 

From  this  he  infers,  that  it  must  have  been  composed  be- 
ireen  the  periods  of  Abraham^s  residence  at  Mamre,  and  of  the 
liraeles  wTought  by  Moses  in  Egypt :— that  Moses  was  the  real 
uthor  of  the  poem,  and  that  he  composed  it  during  some  part  of 
is  forty  years'  abode  in  Midian.  But,  if  the  call  of  Abraham 
e  one  of  the  topics  to  which  the  Hebrew  writers,  ^  who  advert 
to  their  national  history  in  every  instance  in  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  turn  to  it/  perpetually  refer,  as  Mr.  Good  as-^ 
ores  us,  p.  xlvi.  is  not  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  call 
f  Abraham,  an  event  between  which  and  the  flight  of  Moses 
ato  Sriidian,  an  interval  of  about  four  hundred  years  occurred, 
k  circamstance  for  which  Mr.  Good  has  not  accounted, — espe* 
islly  as  he  supposes  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Poem  to  the 
turning  of  Sodom  ? 

Mr.  Good  endeavours  to  establish  a  unity  of  authorship,  from 
i  comparison  of  passages,  selected  from  the  acknowledged  wri- 
logs  of  Moses,  and  the  book  of  Job  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
lotes,  he  refers  to  the  Introductory  Dissertation,  as  ^  sufficiently 
establishing,  from  internal  evidence,'  the  clidms  of  Moses  as 
'he  writer  of  this  very  ancient  work.  The  most  important  of 
tb^se  passages  we  shall  briefly  notice.  The  order  of  the  Crea- 
tioDy  as  detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is,  he  remarks, 
mrecisely  similar  to  that  described  in  Job,  ch.  xxxviii.  1 — 20. 
rbis  is,  we  think,  a  hazardous  assertion.  We  do  not  mean  to 
iisfuie  that  tiie  Creation  is  referred  to  in  the  specified  verses,  but 
Ube  reference  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  general  to  furnish  that  kind 
rf  evidence  which  Mr.  G.  attempts  to  draw  from  it  '  In  Job,' 
be  remarks,  ^  we  have  the  general  arrangement  of  the  first  day  ;* 
the  creation  of  light,  however,  which  is  the  sole  work  of  the  first 
day,  as  described  in  Genesis,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  passage  in 
Job ;  nor  do  the  eighth  and  ninth  verses  describe  the  formation 
of  the  clouds,  which  employed  the  second  day. 

The  lOlth  Psakn  would  supply  such  an  argument  as  Mr.  Good 
emfdoys  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  writer  of  the  books  of  %9 
Genesis  and  Job.  ^  In  this  general  description,  as  given  io 
'  Genesb,'  he'  again  remarks,  ^  the  vapour  in  the  clouds  and  the 
^  fluid  in  the  sea,  are  equally  denominated  wraters ;'  and  after 
oompmring  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  . 
Genesis,  with  the  eighth  and  tentti  verses  of  the  twenty-sixth 
diapter  of  Job,  he  observes, 

'  These  art,  perhaps,  the  only  instances  in  the  Bible,  in  which  the 
ckmdy  vapours  are  denominated  voaters  before  they  become  concen- 
mica  info  rain,  -**i  they  offer  an  identity  of  thougtit  which  strongly 
iag/p^  an  ide     vy  of  persoiu'  p.  Iviii. 

This  is  mer  )  fi     y. 
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Mr.  Good  is  wrong,  even  according  to  his  own  showiog^  kf 
the  same  meaning  iivhich  be  attributes  to  Job  xxyi.  8.  he  Mpigv 
to  Proverbs  xxx.  4.  Tiie  reading  of  the  former  passage  if 
t>3PCTO*n^;  which  be  renders,  ^  He  driveth  together  the  waters  nto 
<  his  thick  clouds.'  The  words  of  th^  latter  are  rfecttD  P<e'ttC<8» 
which  he  translates — ^  Who  bath  driven  the  waters  together 
'  into  a  web:'  understanding  equally  the  vapours  in  the  clouds 
in  each  instance.    Notes,  p.  291. 

Passages  may  without  difficulty  be  produced,  in  which  the 
fluid  in  the  sea  is  termed  waters.  We  cite  the  follownig,  in 
which  Mr.  Good  will  find  the  term  waters  used  in  both  senses, 
of  the  fluid  in  the  sea,   and  of  the  vapours  ii»  the  douds. 

t»m»^r  0^03  mpon.  Ps.  civ.  3.  Of  the  clouds.  onD  rw  cannSif.  ▼.  t. 

Of  the  fluid  in  the  sea.  .See  also  the  eighteenth  Fsalm,  vs.  IS, 
16.  From  these  coincidences  no  critic  would  think  of  proviiig 
aa  identity  of  authorship  between  the  writer  of  the  ftbove-Baned 
Psalms,  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  they  eri* 
dently  aflbrd  no  solid  argument  in  support  of  Mr.  Grood*s  posi- 
tion. We  are  referred  to  Gen.  i.  3.  and  Job  xxxvn.  8. 
for  another  striking  instance  of  the  identity  which  he  labourt  to 
establish.  To  show  how  slight  is  the  coincidence  on  wllidi  hi 
founds  an  important  argument,  it  is  6nly  necessary  to  presat 
these  passages  in  the  original : — ^nw  Wl  iifiC  m»  ai^»  TWr.   Gen. 

!•  S.  Kj^  nriDD  oral  "ibo  otji  srw  wn  iok»  Ar  V^d.  Job  xxxvB.  8. 

These  are  the  principal  instances  of  parallelism  adduced  to  esta- 
blish an  identity  of  authorship  between  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job,  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  but  diey  are  is* 
sufiicient  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Good  remarks,  that  the  only 
plausible  objection  against  the  supposition  that  this  poem  wv 
written  by  Moses,  and  that  he  composed  it  while  in  Bflidian,  % 
that  it  abounds  with  the  word  Jehovah.  Now,  the  poem  itedt 
exduMve  of  the  narrative  in  the  first  and  second  chapters,  nd 
of  the  last  eleven  verses,  does  not  abound  with  this  word.  Ilii 
in  fact  used  only  once  in  the  poem,  namely,  ch.  xii.  9 :  the  efts 
five  instances  are  ch.  xxxviii.  1.;  xL  i.  1.8.6.;  andxKLi 
being  in  the  narrative  where  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  petm* 
•  Th'is  peculiarity  Mr.  Good  has  not  considered.  He  has  net  pro- 
duced any  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  Moses  wn  Ufes 
author  of  the  book  of  Job :  this  opinion,  which  is  the.  Bplt 
general  one,  is  scarcely  any  thing  better  than  conjectare. 

Sect.  V.  Creed,  doctrines,  and  ritual.  The  Book  of  Jd|| 
is  represented  as  a  depository  of  the  patriarchal  reiigiov ;  nad* 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  and  the  ChAf 
tian  canons,  for  the  purpe«e  of  making  them  eesBj^etei  \ff  ^ii^ 
ting  an  account  of  the  cGspensation  ef  the  pa^areha  vrittrl^ 
two  dispensations  by  which  it  was  snoee^'^^  •    We  canaqt^'t^ 
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this  mind.  To  ns  it  appears  that  the  patriarchal  religion  is  ex- 
hibited'with  equal  correctness  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  ia 
as  T^ell  adapted  to  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  tiie  Divine 
dispensations.  The  patriarchal  doctrines  are  stated  to  be  the 
following : — 

I.  The  creation  of  the, world  by  one  Supreme  and  Eternal 

Intelligence.     Ch.  xxxviii. — xli. 

II.  Its  regulation  by  his  perpetual  and  superintending  prbTi* 

dence.     Passim. 

III.  The  intentions  of  his  providence  carried  into  effect  by 

the  ministrations  of  a  heavenly  Hierarchy.     Ch.  1,  6, 
7.    iii.   18,  19.  V.  1. 

IV.  The  heavenly  hierarchy  composed  of  various  ranks  and 

orders,  possessing  different  names,  dignities  and 
offices.  Ch.  iv.  18.  xxxiii.  22,  23.  v.  2.  xv.  \Si. 
V.  An  apostacy  or  defection  in  some  rank  or  order  of  these 
powers ;  of  which  Satan  seems  to  have  been  one,  and 
perhaps  chief.  Ch.  iv.  18.  xv.  15.  ch*  i.  6 — 12.  ii. 
2—7. 

VI.  The  good  and  evil  powers  or  principles  equally  formed 

by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally  aenominated  '^  Sons 
^^  of  God  -/*  both  of  them  employed  by  him,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  providence  ;  and  both  amenable  to 
him  at  stated  courts  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
-  an  account  of  their  respective  missions.  Ch.i.  6,  7. 
11. 1. 

VII.  A  day  of  future  resurrection,  judgment,  and  retributien 

to  all  mankind.     Ch.  xiv.  13,    14,  15.  xix.  23 — 29. 
xxi.  30.  xxxi.  14. 
VIII.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator,  in  the  case  of  human 
transgression,   by  sacrifice!^,    and  the  mediation  and 
intercession  of  a  righteous  person.     Ch.  L  5.  xtii.  8. 9. 

Such,  accoi^ding  to  Mr.  Good,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  patri* 
^  iircbal  religion,  as  developed  in  the  book  of  Job.  Our  limits 
K^  ^fflnot  admit  of  extended  discussion  on  the  various  particular^ 
■  irnuiged  under  the  above  divisions  ;  we  shall  just  notice  som^ 
^  MAjections  which  may  very  fairly  be  made  against  his  statements. 
K  Is  the  title  ^  Sons  of  God'  ever  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  evil 
I  towers  and  principles  ?  Satan  is  indeed  said  to  have  presented 
^nuiself  among  the  sons  of  God,  but  that  circumstance  does  not 
f  r^roTehim  tone  ason  of  God  by  designation.  That  the  doc- 
VWne  of  aneels  pervades  the  Bible  we  do  not  dispute ;  but  when 
*.  Good  deduces,  from  the  book  of  Job,  the  doctrine  of  a  hea* 
hierarchy,  composed  of  various  ranks  and  orders,  possess* 
different  names,  dignities,  and  offices,  such  as  ^  obedim^ 
•errants;  malacimi  angels:  melixim.  intercessors;  memU 
Vol.  v.— N.  S.  M 
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*  fim,  dotinies,  or  destroyera  ;  alep,  ttw  Ailkd  *r  thooMdi; 

*  kedoHm,  faancti,)  tliehearaily  saints  or  bosn  genndh; 
ifre  must  inquire  whether  the  passai^  («iee  und^r  No.  IV.) 
irhich  he  pniduces,  are  sufficient  to  support  hia  deductions.  We 
would  then  a«k — Where,  in  the  cotupass  of  that  book;  does  Hm 
term  ont^,  melizim,  interceHSors  ;   or  ifnti  '^  ali^ft,  chiliad  or 

*  thousand,  a  particiilar  claaa  or  corps,*  occur  }  We  runwt 
perceive  any  evidence  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  Yeises  to  ffhidi 
we  are  referred.  Mr.  Good  appears  to  consider  Tt^-  *^  "^ 
r^,  in  ch.  xxxiii  32,  S3,  as  iDdicnting  tliree  different  |>eiMM 
or  offices  ;  they  evidently,  not  to  say  certaiolyt  are  appelladvcs 
of  one  and  the  same  being;,  whether  heRvenly  or  earthly,  Ibe 
lattermost  probably.    ^ 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  general  resurrection  is  included  b 
the  preceding  enumeration.  While  Mr.  Good  uiaintaios  that 
snch  a  doctrine  is  delivered  in  the  poeni,  he  concedes  that  lb 
only  person  among  all  the  interlocutora,  who  distinctly  alluilesle 
the  subject,  either  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  is  Job  biinwir; 
that  none  of  bis  companions  ever  direct  his  altejition  to  u  fulun 

'  reward  uheo  reminding  him  of  the  advantage  of  true  iMti; 
that  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  conclude  from  this  negative,  that  m 
doctrine  of  an  after-state  was  not  generally  received  in  the  ImI 
of  tiie  patriarchal  ages ;  and  that  the  frioidfl  of  Job  did  vt 
wcede  to  it 

This  statement  must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weij^it,  and  oi' 
questionably  is  presumptive  against  the  early  knowledge  of  4i  • 
tenet  asserted.  But  it  is  not  conclusive.  The  speeches  c^  Jm  l 
nay  explicitly  declare  the  doctrine,  or  may  aflbrd  artjuments  ml- 
ficiently  strong  to  support  conclusions  in  its  favour.  Of  A> 
pasngps  brouglit  forward  by  Mr  Good,  we  cannot  consi<terte 
first,  ch.  xiv.  10—  15.  *  aemonatrative  of  (he  doctrine  of  i 
'  future  state.'  Tlie  argument  which  H  8up[riies,  appears  to  b 
precarious.  The  three  preceding  verses  should  have  been  h- 
eluded  in  Mr.  Good's  quotation,  p.  Ixsxt.  as  they  are  necesM^ 

,  to  develop  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  are  an  essential  paltn 
the  paragraph.  Nor  do  we  perceive  that  the  third  series  V 
verses,  ch.  xxi.  28 — 30.  '  proves  obviously'  a  future  judgeoA 
The  otli^r  two  selected  paragraphs  seem  more  to  the  purpose. 

,That  the  introductory  disa^atJon  contains  valuable  niitttf 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  :  it  might,  however,  Lave  been 
{K4cd  of  more  valuable  materials,  and  especially  might  it 
reached  a  higher  point  of  critical  excellence.     An  examtn. 
of  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Job,  mig^t  hate  formed  »a 
jportant  chapter  in  this  discourse.    We  should  have  been 
had  we  perceived  fewer  indications,  in  many  parts  of  it,  <rf^    ■ 
prevalence  of  the  Author's  imftginatioo  over  i      ju^oMl    g 
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Tki^  t\xggesiim%  of  funey  but  ill  comport  wUb  the  sober  oser- 
oises  of  criticism.    We  dow  proceed  to  the  translation  itself. 

We  agree  with  those  writers  who  view  the  first  two  diaptera 
pf9  introductory  narrative,  and  reekon  the  coromencement  of  tbe 
poem  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter.  This  arr^ngf- 
went  is  rejected  by  Mr.  Gop^,  whose  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  disposition  of  the  work,  by  which  the  poem  is  made  to 
Bonmience  with  the  first  chapter,  from  tiie  repetition  of  the  phtase 
*■  And  the  day  came/  in  the  first  verse  of  the  second  ehapter^ 
does  not  possess  such  cogency  as  to  induce  us  to  discard  omt 
opinion  that  the  first  two  chapters  are  prosaic. 

The  following  passage  is  an  instance  of  remarkable  variation 
firom  the  common  version. 

^  Ch^i,  £.  For  (said  Job}  peradventure  my  sons 

May  nave  sinned,  nor  bifissed  God  in  their  beartsw^ 

GaptL 
'  For  Job  said,  it  maybe  that  my  $0Q9  nptay  haye  sinfved,  andct^Jai^ 
Q#d  in  their  hearts.*     C.  F. 

On  this  passage  a  long  note  occurf^,  in  which  Sf  r.  Good  :retj 
hjoUy  animadverts  on  the  impropriety  of  rendering  the  word  ffO 
1^  curse,  and  maintains  that  its  uniform  mei^iiin^  is  bless,  in 
iqiioh  judgement  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  8tilK  we  cannot 
SHSent  to  bis  view  of  the  p-d^^^ge^  wbipb  he  ati^mptis  to.estabUirii 
l^y  the  foilpwiug  observation^. 

'^  The  9ece9siiy  urged  for  using  y\2  in  a  bad  sense,  or  as  expres* 
Ure  of  cmrsingf  in  the  passage  now  uodftr  review,  is.  that  the  travud»- 
iQtf  cfinnot  otherv«;ise  give  any  meaning  to  the  /^ntei)ce  •  4'or  we  are 
Mdi  that  if  the  Hebrew  term  be  rendered  in  its  usual  signific^on^ 
ribOfMsage  must  of  course  run,— -'^  For  (^id  Job)  perad venture  xur 
bisons  may  have  sinned,  and  blessed  Goa  in  their  hearts,^'— whiA 
#ould  be  Don$|Sp«^. 

j  *  I  observe  then  that thcmeaning  pf  tb/e particle  ^,  here  rendered 
IPH^  ha^  been /IS  much  jnist^ken  as  the  verb  ^y^2f  blessed,  i  ^  .^ft^ier 
M:|iffirmative  or  a  iiesative  particle,  according  to  tlhe  nature  gf  t%p 
NUiion  in  which  it  occurs ;  and  whenever  it  is  employed  nefi^- 
f  it  has  the  precise  force  of,  and  in  its  general  range  runs  pre* 
jparalM  v'^9  oar  own  nor,  and  the  I^tin  nect  or  ^mm:  and 
y  oi^y  an  imperfect  or  half  negative,  re<]uiriQg  a  preceding 
_  ve,  as  noranan^  require,  to  make  the  negation  complete. 
*^^fHom'l  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  philological  canon,  applicable 
iPrtlinnnfiri  arhnjTf rsr^  that  the  imperfect  negative  may  be  em- 
liogrtd  afone  in  every  sentence  c<  30unded  of  two  opposite  p^oposi- 
■Pb  Tfttr  "^  ^pcoi9#0.the  m         ^f  connecting  the  one  with  the 

Rtr  I  audi  propositions  being  m  a  state  of  reciprocal  neggdon,  and 
fi^nner.Qt  course  supplying  thp  place  of  an  antecedent  negative  to 
gubieyient  and  imperfect  connecting  particle.'— iVb/e«»  p.  6. 

ilipimrpffrt  a     owe  have  three  examples  in  English, 

mi  am  in  Ija        i    i  n<it  a  ;$iagle  iiutance  of  such  usage  is  pro- 
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duced  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptares^  in  its  confirmation.  Astiitf 
question  directly  relates  to  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  terma^  ahould 
not  Air.  Good  have  furnished  examples  from  the  Hebrew  lan« 
guage  ?  He  indeed  affirms,  that  the  canon  applies  to  all  lan- 
guages ;  buty  till  instances  of  its  use  are  supplied  from  Hebrew 
writers,  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  explanation  of  the  text. 
Job,  ch.  i.  Y.  5. 

The  Tariety  of  straits  to  which  preceding  translators  haTebeeb 
compelled,  in  order  to  extort  a  meaning  out  of  the  passage,  with 
the  particle  regarded  as  an  affirmative,  is  noticed  b^  the  present 
Author  in  his  note. 

**  My  sons  have  perhaps  sinned,  and  bidden  farewell  to  God  is 
their  hearts." — Scott,  Stock,  Lonoth. 

'<  For  he  said,  Lest  mv  sons  should  sin^  and  bless  the  gods  in  their 
hearts.'^— JVfw  Smith  after  Parkhurst. 

We  shall  offer  our  own  translation  of  the  words  in  qoestioa, 
which  appears  to  us  unobjectionable,  and  which  eanly  solves  the 
difficulty  of  this  verse,  uxh^  tp^rhut  lDny\  ^19  WOn  ^  3W  ^qk  ^ 
*^  For  Job  said,  it  may  be  my  sons  have  mnned,  yet  the; 
^^  bless  God  in  their  hearts :''  are  pious  persons,  though  flien 
may  be  occasional  improprieties  in  their  conduct  at  such  seasoM 
of  festivity.  For  their  incidental  failures  in  duty  at  audi  tinM 
Job  oflfered  sacrifices.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  amnativ^ 
to  impeach  the  character  of  his  children.  As  there  is  notU^ 
either  unnatural  or  forced  in  this  renderings  ire  shall  net  ofler 
any  remarks  on  its  vindication. 

« Ch.  i.  IL  Wai  he  then,  indeed,  bless  thee  to  thyfiice  P    GmL 

Here  the  meaning  of  *fD  is  preserved,  and  a  very  good  wmm 
obtained. 

<Ch.ii.  9.   Evenjet  dost  thou  hold  fast  thmeintegrity^ 
Blessing  God,  anddymg?'-— 

—adopted  from  Parkhurst,  and  previously  introduced  by  iGtf 
Sikiith,  is  a  much  better  reading  than  that  of  the  Conunon  Ytf- 
sion— "  Curse  God  and  die." 

*  — «-  V.  IS.  For  they  saw  that  the  affiction  raged  sordy.''  CM 
'  For  thiey  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great;'    CV*  - 

We  prefer  reading  with  Miss  Smith,  <<  For  tiiey  aavrtbiftk 
«  affliction  was  very  great."  •«»  Sna,  very  gioat ;  like  m  M 
very  good,  -wo  frOD,  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Grood  translates  the  commencement  of  the  poem  hi  Ai 
following  manner. 

<  Chap.  III. 
*  V.  1.  At  length  Job  opened  his  mouth  and  cursed  his  dtay  t* 
«  2.  And  Job  exobimed,  and  said,^  -  * '' 
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.  ^  .3«  Pierish  the  daj  in  which  I  was  hon^ ! 

And  the  night  which  shouted---^'  A  man^childis  })jroU£:ht 
forth  1« 

*  4.  O !  be  that  day  darkness  1 
I  Let  God  not  unclose  it  from  on  high !' 

4  i.  Yea,  let  no  sun-shine  irradiate  it! 

Let  darkness. and  death-shade  crush  it! 
The  gathered  tempest  pavilion  over  it ! 
The  blasts  of  noon-tide  terrify  it  1' 

^  6.  That  night !— let  extinction  seize  it ! 

Let  it  not  rejoice  amidst  the  dav?  of  the  year^ 
Nor  enter  into  th^  number  of  th^  months  T 

'  7*  Oh !  that  niffht !  let  it  be  a  barren  rock  * 
Let  no  sprightliness  enjter  into  it  1' 

<  S,  Let  the  sorcerers  of  th^  day  curse  it. 

The  expertest  amongst  them  that  can  conjure  up  Levia- 
than !* 

i  9.  Let  the  stars  of  its  twilight  be  extinguished ! 
Let  it  long  for  the  light  and  there  be  none) 
Let  it  not  see  the  glaodngs  of  the  dawn  1' 

<  10.  Because  it  closed  not  the  doors  of  the  womb  to  me. 
Nor  shut  out  affliction  from  mine  eyes.' 

The  Notes  which  are  appended  to  the  fore^ing  Tersec,  are 
loo  c(^ious  to  allow  of  our  making  such  extracts  as  might  pre- 
]Klit  to  our  readers  the  entire,  reasons  on  which  Mr.  Good  founds 
his  translation  of  them.  On  the  third  Terse  he  remarks,  that 
*  the  general  Tendering — ^^  Let  God  not  regard  it,**  is  feeble, 
f  jf^A  that  the  Hebrew  term  vm^  means  ^^  to  unclose  or  open,'* 
^  and  on)y  in  a  seeondairy  sepse  ^^  to  regard/* '  vm  does  not 
mean  to  unclos^^  to  discover^  or  to  open,  it  means  to  inquire 
;^ter  a  thing,  and,  hence^  to  care  for,  tp  regard.  See  Pa.  cxlii — 4. 
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Of  God,  all«Tiewing  from  his  throne  on  high 
Jts  revolution  heed * 


is  poetical  and  just 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  aseertnining  the  exact  import  of 
moba  in  the  seventh  verse :  aUowing  that  its  meaning  is  <  a  barren 
4^  rock,*  we  should  prefer  a^eriyative  sense  in  this  place ;  soli- 
^Inry  or  lonesome  a|q>lied  to  '  that  night,*  is  more  appropriate,  and 
4^  used  in  the  Common  Version--r^^  JUo^  let  that  night  be  soli- 

Id  his  note  on  the  eighth  verse,  Mr.  Good  has  not  justified 
.his  translating  mK,  ^soroerersi*  He  does  not  produce  any 
lendence  that  this  is  its  meaning ;  nor  has  he  explained  in  what 
/Nue  we  am  to  understand  ^  sore«rera  of  tbe  day/  bi|t  it  ap-» 


pears  thai  nothing  ifiolre  te  intended  thtiA  the  Icnrtteers  of  flwt 

<  All  of  whom,'  he  remarks,  *  it  should  seem»  made  pretenupni 
to  call  forth  the  apparitions  of  monsters  of  some  shapfe  or  Other ;  ail 
the  expertest  of  tnem,  or  those  most  deeply  skilled  in  the  tcienot^  t$ 
drag  the  Leviathan^  the  hugest,  and  most  terrific  iriotiste^  hUbtt  4t 
ear  til  or  oea.  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.* 

in  what  j)art  oi  the  hook  ot'  Job^  may  we  not  ask,  is  thisia- 
formation  co  1  mimicated  ?  In  what  pait  of  it  have  we  any  ae« 
count  oi  the  sorcerers  of  Jfob^s  time,  and  of  their  mightf 
powers  ?  *TV  n^^Vcr  means  *  to  conjure  up/  but  to  rouse  up,  to 
excite.  In  wiut  passage  is  the  notion  of  cor\juratiou  ussocaated 
with  it  ? 

In  the  i>ev:inninsr  of  this  note,  Mr.  Good  remlrks^  that  <  Met 
^  chizetiek  wjs  itiriculously  endowed  with  the  «pitit  of  diYiaah 
^  tion  or  rnehantment,  and  prophesied  concerning  the  prosperilj 
^  of  Abraham's  fauiilv/  This  is  a  very  sirange  and  uiivr,urnuit* 
able  assertion.  Our  Q\h[e  supplies  no  such  information.  Tkt 
verse  iscoufessediy  ubscirfc      liie  toUowing  is  Scott's  venuon. 

*  Let  them  curse  it  th.it  curse  the  day 
Ot  those  who  shall  awake  Leviathan.' 

Ch.  iv.  6.  *  Is  thy  piety  then  nothing  ? — thy  hope  ? 

Thy  confidence  ?  or,  the  uprightness  of  thj  m^f 

'  Is  not  this  thy  fear,  thy  confidence»  thjr  bo^  «l 

the  uprightness  of  thy  ways?'     C.  F. 

* 

*  Is  this  thy  reverence,  thy  confidence, 
thy  hope,  and  the  nprightness  of  tliy  way?*  MikStM. 

« i-i.  V.  16.  ^  A  spectre  to  the  evidence  of  mine  eyes.'    Go(tiL 

*  An  image  was  before  mine  eyes !'     C  V. 

*  A  figure  before  mine  eyes  ?     Miss  Smiih. 

•  —  V,  18.  •  Behold !  he  cannot  confide  in  his  servants. 
And  chargetlihis  angels  with  default.'    €haL 

*  Behold !  he  but  no  irust  in  his  stivanti ;  and  Ui 
angels  he  charged  with  folly.'    C.  F. 

'  -—Nor  in  his  angds  in  nohom  he  put  light*' 

Marginal  yeiMif^ 
This  48  <>tte  "of  the  passages  ^m  whidi  Mr.  Gk>od  inftfilli 
doctrine  of  celestial  aposttacy.  Bot  if  it  he  the  deaigi^  tf  4§s 
'PmR9ge  to  declare  the  imperfectiofi  of  the  higiicst  order  tff  «Mb- 
turea,  in  comparison  with  the  perfection  of  the  Crei&torv  ^^  ^ 
kMoB  of  humility  to  ^  mortal  man,^  irail  and  -sinfol^  4Ml»i 
ire  apprehend  is  itsinteiM^)  then^itdoes  n<K  adorit'ctf MpiikiM 
to  the  cMetif  «ie  ttfiffds  who  smoed.  The  ^~-^itioli  i»,lM^ 
Mr.ifood  tfMB  in  mmoftc^*  Mor  r  lo^di^i^p^' 
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to  whidi  Jdisft  Smitfi's  is  conformable,  19  h^jtter  tbap  that  wliic^ 
he  adopts.  The  corresponding  passage,  cb.  xv.  15.  is  obviously 
to  be  considered  in  tbe  same  manner;  so  is  ch.  xxv.  5.  W0 
are  surprised  that  Mr.  Good  should  maintain,  that  by  star^,  ill 
this  last  passage,  fallen  angels  are  intended}  ^  though,"  he  re* 
marks,  *  for  want  of  due  attention,  it  has  seldom  been  under- 
'  stood  to  have  this  reference.'  What  then  would  he  consider 
to  be  represented  by  *  the  moon'  ?  His  interpretation  renders 
the  passage  highly  incongruous. 

*  Behold  1  even  the  moon — and  it  shipeth  not. 
And  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight : 
How  m\ijch  less  man,  a  wprm>'  &c. 

The  reference  is  clearly  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their' 
Inrightest  effulgence  is  represented  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
(he  migesty  and  purity  of  God. 

'  *  Ch.  V.  19.  The  evil  shall  not  over-power  thee.*    Good. 

*  There  shall  no  evil  touch  thee.'    C.  F. 

~  In  his  note  on  this  passage,  Mr.  Good  remarks,  that  '  n*  is 
'  almost  always  derived  from  VXi,  to  touch,  but  this  seems 
^  scarcely  to  make  sense.  The  proper  root  is  p^^,  to  weary,  or 
^  overpower  with  labour,  especially  as  connected  with  the  pre- 
'  position  2  in  p.*  If  Mr.  Good  means  that  r<U,  is  never,  or 
but  rarely,  connected  with  the  preposition  ^,  he  is  certainly 
mistaken.  It  is  generally  connected  with  it,  and  is  evidently  tha 
root  ol  V9  in  tbe  text,  the  word  having  the  same  meaning  here 
as  in  ch.  i.  11, 2,  5,  and  Ps.  cv.  15.  ^rwoa  yvyP!^- 

^  -^  V.  24.  IHmlt  iavestigate  thy  hpu^ebold  and  not  miscarry.'  Qod. 

An  improved  rendering  of  the  passage.  King  Jameses  trans- 
lators did  not  advert  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  verb  KCft  Mr* 
Good  has  been  anticipated  in  the  alteration  by  Scott. 

<  Ch.  vL  6.  Doth  insipid  food  without  a  mixture  of  salt, 

Yea,  doth  the  white  of  the  egg,  give  forth  pungency  i 

*  7*  A  thing  loathful  to  the  taste  of  my  soul, 
This,  alas !  is  mt  sorrowful  meat.' 

Mr.  Good  epdeavourS|  at  some  length,  to  justify  his  transla* 
tiopof  these  dliflScult  verses,  but  we  fear  without  success.    Not- 
withstanding hi^  apparent  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
'  version^  we  cannot  pronounce  it  to  be  ^  literally  true  to  the 
^TS^<flixr^yi^  nor  can  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  ^itc^Q 
*  BO  longer  be  doubtful  which  ought  to  be  the  proper  rendering.' 
'Tbe  alterations  which  he  proposes,  in  construing  the  original 
*%X^  are  altogether  arbitrary.    He  considers  Sdte*  as  a  noun,  for 
^tilddif  we  apprehend,  he  cannot  produce  any  authority,    nwtl 
^lacoBstnied  as  a  substantive,  and  d  before  ^n  is  accounted  em-* 
'^filMic^  and  r^dwed  *  tdas  1'  The femer  words  would  seem  tP  be 
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Terbs,  and  the  3  comparative.  Mr.  G.  hasfor^tten  to  notice  W\ 
^hich  he  renders  by  the  sinc^uiar  demonstrative  pronoun  ^  this.' 
non  ispUiral,  and  cannot  be  cor.strued  withnjMD.  The  diffiouk 
ties  of  these  versos,  in  our  opinion,  still  remain. 

*  —  V.  16    They  roll  turbid  from  an  ice-hill, 

The  snow  foams  above  them.*     Good, 

*  Which  are  blackish  by  reason  of  the  icoy  and  where* 
in  the  snow  is  hid.     C.  F. 

*  Qui  turbidi  ruunt  a  glacie 

Super  eos  a^stuans  dessvit  nix.'     SckuUentm 

*  Ch.  vii.  6.  Slighter  than  yarn  are  my  days, 

Apd  they  are  put  an  end  to  from  the  breaking  of  the 
thread.*     Good, 

The  correctness  of  this  rendering  is  very  questionable.  The 
former  part  of  the  verse  is  more  accurately  rendered  in  the  Com" 
mon  Version, — "  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle." 
The  ^me  set  of  words,  with  a  slic^ht  variation,  occurs  in  cb. 
ix.  y.  25.  ^^  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  post.'*  iSp  occuraiD  boA 
passages,  and  imports  rapidity  of  motion  in  each  instauce ;  Boi 
edightness  or  brittleness,  as  Mr.  Good  supposes.  We  are  muck 
surprised  that  Mr.  Good,  or  any  other  translator,  can  find  in 
this  verse,  or  in  Isaiah,  xxxviii.  1*2.  any  reference  to  'thealkr 
f  gory  of  the  web  of  life  woven  by  the  Fates.' 

^  Ch.  viii.  19.  Behold  the  Eternal,  exulting  in  his  course. 

Even  over  hit  dust  shall  raise  up  another.*     Goocf, 

A  bold  rendering ! 

<  Ch.  xi.  19.  Thou  shalt  even  lie  down  and  without  fear.'     GixkL  ' 

Mr.  Good  remarks — *  and  without  fear,]  generally  rendered-* 
and  none  shall  make  thee  afraid."  ^^I'Sno  y^.     But  pK  it  iicre 

*  a  preposition,  signifying  "  without^'  as  in  Exod.  x  nL  11. 
^  and  not  a  noun  ;  while  nnno  is  a  noun  denoting  *  fear,*  wd 

*  not  a  verb.'  inno  is  the  participle  hiphel  of  the  verb  tnn,  and 
with  p»  before  it,  is  properly  rendered  *  no  one  causint^  fear,'  or, 
asintheC.V.  "None  shall  make  afraid."  Vide  Deut.  xxviiL 
26.  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  27.  in  which  passages  the  phrase  occurs. 

*  -^  v.  20.  The  doublings  of  the  wicked  shall  come  to  an  end.* 

Good 
*  The  eyes  of  the  wicked  shall  fail.'     C.  V. 

Mr.  Good  varies  from  the  Common  Version  in  this  iqttanoa 
without  occasion,  and  without  success.  Disappoiptment  n  fren 
quently  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  failing  of  (be 
eyes.  "  Mine  eyes  fail  for  thy  salvation,"  Ps.  c^ix.  t.  12S.  .  Ill 
both  passages  the  noun  and  verb  are  the  same.  See  a|«o  VmL 
xji\m.  32.    Ps.  Ixix.  3.  - 
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*  Chaf.  XII.  ' 

<  1.  Whereupon  Job  answered,  andsaidy*-* 

'  2.  Doubtless  ye  are  the  people ! 

And  wisdom  shall  die  with  yourselves. 

<  3.  But  I  have  understanding,  as  well  as  you ; 

In  no  respect  do  I  yifsld  to  you. 

And  with  whom  are  not  such  sayings  as  these  ? 

^  4.  Their  brother  is  become  a  laughing-stock  to  his  com- 
panions. 
While  calling  upon  God  that  he  would  succour  him. 
The  just,  the  perfect  man,  is  a  laughing-stock  to  the  proud, 

^  5.  A  derision  amidst  the  sunshine  of  the  prqsperouSi 
While  ready  to  slip  with  his  foot.' 

*  6.  The  tents  of  plunderers  are  unshaken. 

And  are  fortresses  to  the  provokers  of  God.' 

Of  him  who  hath  created  all  these  things  with  his  hand.' 

To  obtain  the  sense  which  he  has  given  in  the  ab.ove  verses, 
(r.  Good  is  obliged  to  adopt  several  hazardous  alterations. '  In* 
tead  of  miie  inmS  prw  in  verse  4,  he  reads  mx  ^TinS  pncr,  which 
oes  not  relieve  the  embarrassment. 

'  —  v.  }5.  Behold  he  restraineth  the  waters  and  they  cease.'  Good. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Good's  note  on  this  passage. 

«  V.  15 — And  they  cease.]  In  the  Hebrew  ws'i  from  wra,  "  to 
'  flag,  or  fail,"  **to  Decorae  torpid  or  inactive,"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de- 
ermine  why  this  expression  should  be  so  generally  rendered,  as  it 
las  been,  *•  And  they  dry  up;  '*  since,  at  best,  it  can  only  be  a  re- 
note  interpretation. ' 

This  is  very  strange.  The  word  wat  is  properly  translated  in 
he  Common  Version--"  And  they  dry  up  "     The  root  is  UDS 

to  dry  up  ;'  not  tt^D,  '  to  flag  or  fail.'  Mr.  Good's  note  is  the 
Dore  singular,    as  he  himself  renders  ttD%  in  ch.  xiv.  t.  11^ 

dried  up.' 

♦  —  V.  16.  The  beguiled  and  the  beguilen'    Good. 

*  The  deceived  and  the  deceiver.'     C.  V, 

The  original  words  have  not  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  by 
Mr.  6.     Scott's  terms  *  misleader  and  misled,'  are  correct. 

<  Cb.  XV*  2.  Swell  his  bpsom  with  a  levanter  V    Good. 

«  Fill  his  belly  with  the  east-wind.'     C.  V. 

\  Ch*  xvi.  18.  O  Earth !  hide  no  blood  shed  by  me.'  Good.  - 

Seott  is  net,  as  Mr.  G.  supposes,  the  first  interpreter  whq 
seems  to  have  understood  the  reei  meaning  of  this  passage — 
^O  earthy  cover  ihou  not  my  bloody"^  that  is,  ^  the  innocent 
^  blood  of  others,  which  I  am  suspected  to  have  shed.'  Murder 
jjriil  out^  and  *^  Let  it,"  says  Job,  "  if  I  have  ever  been  guilty 
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**  of  it.**     Henry  in  loc.    '  Sanguinem  meum;    £•  e.  am 

*  fwsum^ — is  also  the  Version  of  Piscator. 

*  Ch.  xviii.  H.  His  Hope  shall  be  uprooted  from  hit  leet. 

And  DISSOLUTION  shall  invade  him  as  a  monarch.* 

*  His  conBdence^hall  be  rooted  out  of  his  tabernacle,  and  it  sfad 
bring  him  to  the  king  of  terrors/     C.  F. 

We  have  not  room  for  Mr.'  Good*s  nptea  on  the  oMbnid 
passac^e  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  which  is  fi^nerallj  auppowd 
to  refer  to  the  resurrection  and  a  future  state ;  bul  wc  shall  pre- 
sent his  (ran*^Ution  of  the  verses  to  our  readers* 

vs. '  *^S   O !  that  my  words  were  even  now  written  down  ; 
O  !  that  they  were  engraven  on  a  table ; 

*  24.  With  a  pen  of  iron  upon  lead  *— - 

That  they  were  scuiptur*d  in  a  rock  for  ever  t 

*  25.  For— ••  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 

«*    nd  will  ascend  at  lust  upon  the  earth : 

'96   '*  .  -  ndy  aAer  the  dise:  ^e  hath  destroyed  my  akin, 
**  That*  in  my  flesh,  1  shall  see  God : 

*  27.  **  Whom  I  hhall  see  for  myself^ 

<*  And  mine  eyes  tdiall  behold,  and  not  another**, 
««  Though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me/'  * 

^  Ch.  xxvi.  10.  Hesetteth  a  bow  on  the  face  of  the  waters.*     Gtmd. 

*  He  hath  coropa^sed  the  waters  with  bounds.  C.  F« 

Thi<^  pas^ivjere,  Mr.  Good  maintains,  ^  \h  eonfiiieil  to  j  descrip* 

*  tionof  ili'^  phenomena  of  the  heavens ;   and  the  part  of  it  in« 

<  mtdiati'l)  belore  us  has  a  direct  and  most  l»e<iutiful  n*ference 

*  to  th<'  luct  recorded  in  Genesis,  ix  12,  IS  *  And  he  remarks, 
in  his  ii>iro4tuctory  dissertation,  (p.  40.)  that  the  token  of  the 
rainbow  in  die  clouds  is  brous^ht  forward  by  the  author  of  the 
poem  in  this  )>art  of  it  \^c  are  well  persuaded,  however,  that 
there  is  no  rei'ereuce  to  the  rainbow  in  the  past<a^e.  r\m  is  the 
vror<i  ero|)loyed  to  desciibe  the  rainbow,  not  on,  which  is  the 
term  used  in  the  verse  beiore  us,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  spbe* 
rical  form  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  ch.  viii.  27.  which  we  shall  quote,  together  with 
Job,  xxvi.  10.  from  which  it  will  clearly  appear  that 
Mr.  Gooo's  rendering  and  reference  are  alike  inadmissible. 
OVun  *:£rSr  an  ipro— the  passage  in  Proverlis.  onD  ^JfirSp  jn  pn — 
the  pussat^e  in  Job.  'Tliese  two  texts,*  says  Parkhur^t,  *  niutn- 

<  ally  illustrate  each  other,  and  plainly  relate  to  the  formntion  of 

*  tlie  spherical  shell  of  the  earth  over  the  central  abyss  or  great 

*  deep.*     yide  in  roce  an.     The  description  in  Proverbs,  ch. 
viii.  27.  cannot  be  applied  to  the  rainbow. 

<Cb.  xxxviti.31.  Cattst  thou  compel  the  sweet  inflnencea  af  tbe 

Pleiades? 

And  loosen  the  bands  of  Orion  ?' 
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^  Canst  thou  force  forward  the  apring,  and  abruptly  break  up 

*  the  rigidity  of  winter  V — *  Canst  thou  obligey  but  not  strictly 
^-*  Canst  thou  hind,^  as  rendered  by  all  the  interpreters.'  Note 
m  loc,  *iirpnn  and  nnfi^  are  evidently  in  opposition.  The  former 
is  'strictly  —  ^ Canst  thou  bind*  or  restrain,  as  the  latter  means—* 

*  Canst  thou  loosen'  Mr.  Good  has  very  improperly  employed 
the  copulative  conjunction  instead  of  the  di^unctive.  lie  in- 
quires ^  or,^  not  ^  and.'  The  Common  Version  is  litem!  :«^ 
'^  Canst  thou  hind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  ?  or  loos^ 
"  the  bands  of  Orion  ?" 

*  Ch.  xxxix.  1 3.  The  wing  of  the  ofttricfa  ^ibe  is  for  flappingi 

But  of  the  stork  and  the  lalcon  for  flight. 
Behold,  she  committeth  her  eggs  to  the  earth/ 

Good, 
*  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacocks  ?  or  wings  and 
feathers  unto  the  ORtrich  i*     C  F. 

This  verse  is  co  tfessedly  obscure  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
but  the  whole  paragraph  tippears  to  be  descriptive  of  tthe 
ostrich ;  and  therefore  we  apprehend  Mr.  Good  fails  in  this  in* 
Btmnce  of  eliciting  the  true  meaning.  The  stork  and  the  falcon 
make  rather  an  awkward  appearance  in  this  version.  The 
sense  which  Scott  has  adopted  seems  more  suitable  to  the  de- 
scriptiou.     *•  The  wing  of  the  ostrich  is  triumphantly  expanded. 

*  — Is  it  the  pinion  and  feathers  of  the  storki'*— which  Parkhurst 
sanctions. 

We  shall  add  to  our  extracts  Mr.  Grood^s  translation  of  the 
Terses  which  contain  the  description  of  the  war-horse. 

•  Chap.  XXXIX. 

*  T.  1^.  Hast  thou  bestowed  on  the  horse  mettle  ? 

Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  the  thunder-flash  ^ 

*  20.  Hast  thou  given  him  to  launch  forth  as  an  arrow  ? 

Terrible  is  the  pomp  of  his  nostrils : 

'  21.  He  paweth  in  l!he  vaHey,  and  exulteth ;  ^ 

Boldly  he  advanceth  against  the  clashing  hoit : 

*  22.  He  mddketh  ^t  fear,  and  trembleth  not ; 

Itortumeth  he  back  from  the  sword. 

.    •  23.  Against  him  rattlelh  the  quiver. 

The  glittering  spear,  and  the  shield ; 

*  24.  Vmh  rage  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  ground. 

And  is  impatient  when  the  trumpet  soundefli. 

).         •25.  Heexclaifneth  among  the  trumpets,  *♦  Ahal*' 
And«Genteith  the  battle  afar  ofl, 
The  thmder  of  the  chieftains,  and  the  shoutii     * 

VV^MMiSt^tBAhirt  a&iMnrii  the 
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*  y.  I.  Tnilj  there  ii  a  nmie  for  the  nWer, 

Aod  a  bed  for  the  gold  which  men  lefiot*' 

'  2.  Iron  u  dug  up  from  the  earth. 

And  the  rock  poureth  forth  copper. 

*  5.  Man  dclveth  into  the  regions  of  darkncM;, 

And  examineth  to  the  utmoit  limit* 
llie  itonet  of  darkness  and  death-shade : 

<  4.  He  breaketh  up  the  veins  from  the  matrioa. 

Which  thoueh  thought  nothing  of  under  the  fiMM, 
Are  drawn  forth,  are  brandished  among  raanlriml. 

^  5.  The  earth  of  itself  poureth  forth  bread  ; 
But  below  it  windetn  a  fiery  region  i 

'  C.  Sapphires  are  its  stones. 
And  gold  is  its  ground : 

*  7.  The  eagle  knoweth  not  its  pathway. 

Nor  the  eye  of  the  vulture  descrieth  it ; 

*  8.  The  whelps  ct  ferocious  beasts  have  opt  tracked  it. 

Nor  the  ravenous  lion  sprung  upon  it. 

*  0.  Man  thrusteth  his  band  into  the  sparry  or^. 

He  up-turnetb  the  mountains  from  the  roota ; 

*  10.  He  cuttoth  out  channels  through  the  TO€k^ 

And  his  eye  discerneth  every  precious  gem  s 

*  U.  He  restraineth  the  waters  from  oozing, 

And  maketh  the  hidden  gloom  become  radiance. 

*  12.  But,  O !  where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 

Yea,  where  is  the  dwelling-place  of  UnderstandiDg  } 

*  15.  Man  knoweth  not  lis  source. 

For  it  if  not  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  |he  living. 

«  U.  The  soa  saith,  *•  it  is  not  in  me ;'' 
And  •<  not  in  me/'  saith  the  abysf. 

*  15.  Solid  gold  cannot  be  given  for  it. 

Nor  suver  be  weighed  oat  as  its  purchase. 

*  !(»•  it  cannot  be  bartered  for  the  ingot  of  Ophir, 

Vor  the  precious  onyx  or  the  sapphire: 

«  IT.  I'he  burnished  gold  and  crystal  cannot  equal  it ; 
Nor  its  rival$  be  jewels  of  pure  gold. 

«  18.  Talk  not  of  corals  or  pearls: 

For  the  attraction  of  wisdom  is  beyond  ruhiea. 

*  10.  The  to|^r  of  Ethiopia  cannot  rival  it. 

Nor  tf\>r  the  pure  ingot  can  it  be  bartered.' 

\\  r  must  not  omit  tofumi^h  a  aamplc  of  the  notes. 

*  ih  \\  x.T.  With  A  bun\m<r  ulceration.}     The  Hebrew  it  in 
MOi^uUr  luimlvr.   x*^  r^C2.      In  TVnda],  *  With  nmrteUoos  a 
*  1m\%.*     M.m  pr^>bab\v«  as  ii  indeed  gcncfallT  aappoand»  the  i 
phas,  cle|>hantwisb«  (>\u\urs  asit  »  immcdiaMy  tnmhMd  in  t 
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<kf  ibe  versions  of  the  Hexapla),  or  leprosy  of  the  Arabians ;  which 
by  themselves  is  denominated ju^iA^y  or,  as  the  word  is  pronounced 
in  India,  juzdm ;  though  the  Indians,  in  vernacular  speech,  call '  it 
khorah.  This  dreadful  malady,  which  Paul  of  Egina  has  accurately  cha» 
racterized  as  a  universal  ulcevi  was  named  elephantiasis  by  the  Greeks^ 
from  its  rendering  the  skin  likethat  of  the  elephant's,  scabrous  and  dark 
coloured,  and  furrowed  all  over  with  tubercles.  It  is  said  to  produce, 
generallyi  in  the  countenance  of  tl)e  affected,  a  grim,  distracted,  and 
Uon-Uke  set  of  features ;  on  which  account  it  is  also  sometimes  deno- 
ttiinated,  in  the  same  language,  Leontiasis :  and  the  description  seems 
to  be  correct ;  for  tjie  Arabians,  like  the  Greeks,  have  not  only  twe 
terms  by  which  to  express  this  dreadful  disorder,  but  derive  one  of 
them  from  the  very  same  idea,  calling  it,  in  like  manner,  daiil  asad^ 
which  in  literal  English,  means  lion^bloat,  on  which  account  we  are 
cautioned  in  the  Alcoran,  Ferrii  mina  Imejd  humi,  cama  teferrli 
inina  1  ^d,  *'  Flee  from  a  person  affected  with  the  judh&m,  as  yoii 
would  flee  from  a  lion.'*  In  our  own  tongue  we  have  no  word  by 
which  to  distinguish  this  malady  :  we  therefore  borrow  one  from  the 
Latin  physicians,  and  call  it  "  black  leprosy,''  or  leprosy  of  the 
Arabians,  to  discriminate  it  from  a  more  common  disorder,  called  the 
*'  white  leprosy f**  or  leprosy  of  the  Greeks ;  an  affection,  however, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Leuce,  or  %iohiteness  alone :  it  b  the  fieres  or 
Baras  of  the  Arabs.' 

*  Ch.  iii.  24.  Behold  I]  f*^  My  sighmg  takes  the  place  ofmyfood/''^ 
^  For  my  sighing  cometh  before  I  eat.''  C.  F.  buch  is  the  emphatic 
rendering  of  Reiske.  *'  Very  frequently  (savs  he)  in  the  present 
book,  as  in  the  ensuing  verse  for  example,  I  feel  compelled  to  render 

rD  (d),  by  behold  I  or  alas  I    The  Arabic  ^^  (ci),  is  the  same  term, 

and  is  a  particle  of  exclamation  or  inclamation.  .  It  may  often  be  ren- 
dered^  also,  hoto  I  which  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  interro- 
cative."  See  the  Author's  note  to  his  Translation  of  Lucretius* 
Book  IV.  V.  1263.    There  are  nearly  forty  renderings  of  this  particle 

.  given  by  Noldius  and  other  Lexicographers,  but  the  present  was  still 
wanting,  to  afford  sens6  to  rastoy  passages.  In  our  Church  Psalter, 
liowerer,  I  find  the  same  term  thus  rendered  ocoasionally,  and  with 

'ftr  more  emphasis  than  in  the  Bible  version.  Thus  Ps.  ciii.  11,  12, 
instead  of  **  For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,"  &c.  and  '<  As 
^*Jar  as  the  east  is  from  the  weit>''  the  Psalter  gives  us,  **  For,  look ! 
**  how  h^h  the  heavejn  is  above  the  earth,"  &c. ;  and  '<  Look!  how 
wide  also  the  east  is  from  the  wesC." 

«  Ch.  iv«  v.  21.  Their Jlvttering  round  is  oner  with  them.^  (**  Doth 
^  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them  go  away  ?"  C  V*)    The 

;  passage  has  never  been  understood,  because  the  words  have  never  been 
Moperly  derived  or  divided ;  and  hence,  as  in  all  similar  cases^  the 

.airorent  explanations  have  been  innumerable.  I  have  rendered  it 
ferbally,  and>  I  trusty  clearly.    The  original  is  as  foUoMTS : 

h^  ^  Uff  l6n  i*  ^  verb,  «  to  pass  by,  or  away,  to  be  ov^r,^  or  at  an 
.JKz/Nia;''  b^  i  >f  this,  it  is  ^enerallyjegarded  as  two  dIsCina 

vfrordib  lA^Hy^is  ft  negation  either  direct  or  interrogatory.  i;io;} 
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(m)*  signifies,  **  to  go,  move,  or  flutter  fliKNit^'*  and  Jmb^  1^ 
**  to  trav^  or  move  from  place  to  place :"  whence  |bo  MWi  HA 
(n^^o)}  imports  <'  a  moving  or  rushing  forward"  Our  coniiiKm  fl^ 
sion  gives  ^*  go  away,''  instead  of  ''go  about,"  or  '*  flutter/*  is^ 
plied  to  an  insect.  It  is  only  necessary  further  to  observe  upon  ilm 
word,  that  it  is  here  used  in  an  adjective  or  participial  forf  a,  **  AaUoh 
*^  ing,  rushing,  brushing."  "tn%  which  has  usually  been  rendsvrf 
**  excellency,  dignity,  nervous  strength,  or  power,  virility/'  mi 
**  hence,  sometimes,  **  posteritv,"  is  a  noun  derived  from  vt,  dn  * 
being  formative,  and  of  course  imports  '*  a  round,  range,  turnp  tw|i 
^  course,  or  circuit;''  all  which  may  b^  employed  co-  veriihiy. 

<  Thus  simply  rendered,  the  whole  Hpplies  admirably  to  tli«g«iiqf 
Metaphor  before  us,  and  adds  a  powerful  feature  to  the  d^so^plidp.' 

This  note  is  a  fair  specimen  of  several  of  Mr.  GoedV  mli- 
cisms.  The  Hebrew  scholar  will  not  fail  to  remark,  ibe  t^qf 
suspicious  nature  of  the  proposed  emendations  in  the  abofe  osr 
tract  .  . 

Before  we  dismiss  this  volume  we  must  advert  to  (be  mupt* 
rous  errata  which  deface  its  pa$^es.  This  wc  feel  to  be  th^  j^^ 
necessary  as  it  issues  from  the  ^  Broxbourn  press/  wbicb  iP40V 
employed  in  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  Syriao  Yestemeiit;  mI 
from  which,  we  understand,  other  learned  works  msy  im  Mr 
pected.  To  pass  over  other  inbtanees  of  inaccuracy,*  the  Hiimf 
words,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  ¥oloiMf  SK|k 
most  incorrectly  printed.  We  shall  put  down  a  few  of  tlie 
instances  which  we  have  detected  in  our  progress  throii||li  jl^ 
hopes  that  our  notice  of  them  will  excite  the  vigilant  ^'  '*  ~ 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  superintendence  <rf  the 
press.  .    .^ 

Nofe$.—F.l.  ttnforttw.    P.  22.  wfia  for  WfiS.     P.  44.j^ 
for  IWJ.    P.  47.  »»S  for  nnh.     P.  97.  po3  for  P03.  Id.  P.  flV- 
for  nwp.  P.  63.  -oS  for  naf?.  P.  64.  ps*  for  pr,  twice.  P.  71. 

for  ruxo.    P.  107.  uat^  for  ^sapte.    P.  ill.  ruD  for  rufi.    IP. 

cfO  for  TO  ;  rp^  for  npS.  P.  188,  9.  ^JSTD,  is  said  tp  befi|B 
'^0 ;  ^T^tno*  from  ns,  and  ^Xi&$^  from  nxd,  *'  to  crash**  J  WS^ 
said  (p.  112.)  to  be  the  meaning  of  jVtiT !  W«  could prodlW.* 
list  of  such  errata  nearly  ten  times  as  numerous. 

There  are,  however,  several  instances  of  error,  yf/bkoh^^tl^ 
to  have  originated  with  the  Author,  hti^  is  said  ^otes.  f^U 
to  mean  ^  to  fall  upon  like  a  rock,  or  mill-stone,  wfawsei/Ml 
'  implies  a  mill-stone  from  its  peculiar  use  and  pew0rf^  ]f|p 
root  of  SlD^  is  indisputably  V&S,  which  means  to  tn&  in  mm 


uer.    nh'S,  a  mill-stone,  is  from  a  different  root,   rps  h  «i^|n^ 
as  the  root  of  fTDUt,  (p.  154.),  and  the  meaning  of  A^^iraljP 
said  to  be  to  ^  rectify,'  or  *  justify,'  rather  than  to  ' 
'  msintain  a  eause,  he  its  nature  Tvhat  it  may.'    ^jRm 
rootisns*^  Qrg%iltf  di9i:eptwoiti^io  ar|  A  % 


I 


I 
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|o  maitit^ui.  Mr.  Qood  translates  the  word  conrectly,  cb.  xvi. 
V.  21..  wbere  he  says  ^  toargue^  is  the  literal  rendering  of  My  ; 
but  he  again  falls  intp  error,  (p.  213,  t,  5.)  nrgnn  is  (in  p.  128.) 
i#A4  to  be  derived  from  mri,  *  to  fail,'  or  *  relax  in  duty,'  and 
kcoce  ^  to  sin'  or  ^  transgress,'  and  to  mean  ^  iniquity ;'  but  ia 
^«  143,  is  said  to  be  a  derivation  from  Tvnffj  ^  to  make  equal/ 
WSDil  to  mean  ^  equality,  competency'  or  ^  sufficiency.'  vs  h 
Elated  (p.  179)  to  mean  *  heat  or  fire,  as  of  the  sun  ;  as  also  tbtt 
^  heat  or  glow  of  the  cheeks  which  is  produced  by  blushing  or 
shame,  whence  it  is  also  made  to  signify  blushing  or  sbairils 
g^enerally,'  and  is  translated  '  ardour.'  In  page  212,  the 
firiinary  meaning  of  173  is  said  to  be  ^  to  f«l,  flag,'  or  '  relax,* 
^  to  be  confounded,'  and  hence  '  to  be  ashamed.'  The  latter 
etymology  is  nght^  vo  never  means  ^  heat'  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Cm)d  (p.  41o.)  finds  fault  with  his  predecessors  for  considering 
imo  as  a  participle  in  hipbil  from  m«,  and  remarks  that  nn*,  ia  its 
direct  signifieation  means  *'  to  cast  forth,'  to  ^  cast  down,  or 
^castaway,'  whence  TM,  its  substantive  form  *  calamity,'  •  af- 
^.fltction.'  There  is  no  such  word  as  tm,  calamity  or  afBiction. 
ihniO  IS  a  participle  in  hiphil  from  mv     Mr.  Good  confounds  ftr 

The  extracts  which  we  have  given  from  this  work  are  ampty 
hdicient  as  specimens  of  Mr  Good's  Translation,  and  may 
iMftblc  6ur  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  pretensions. 
^^e  are  sensible  that  ^  it  is  much  easier  to  detect  errors  than  to 
^  liToid  them ;'  those  however  which  we  have  pointed  out,  we 
'iMiidd  notj  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  pubUc  duty,  ovet- 
^lidk  A  severe  revision  of  the  sheets  ought  to  have  prevented 
tfMay  of  them  from  making  their  appearance.  Though  we 
"ilMst  qualify  our  recommendation  of  this  volume,  not  feeling 
es  justifiable  in  assigning  it  a  place  among  first  rate  trans- 
of  the  Hebrew  Scripture:?,  we  do  mean  to  say  that  it  is, 
'ike  whole,  creditable  to  Mr.  Good,  considering  the  <;ircum- 
VImhsss  m  which  it  has  been  executed,  and  that  it  is  not  imde- 
of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  Biblical  student. 


if, 

_j-- *  '-^ •  ■       ■■  -* >  ■ 

AMk  til.  Mne  Sermons^  on  the  Nature  of  the  Emdenee  by  vahich 
J  .Mr  fhtt^tmr  Lord's  Resurrection  is  established;  and  an  ^mioms 
'  ^f  0iker  Subjects,  To  Huhich  is  prefixed,  A  Dissertation  en  the  PrO' 
^J[Aecadr  ^'  the  Messiah^  dispersed  among  the  Heathen,  ^^Sssiuel 
Mpbrsley,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Assph. 
^^*Bh>*  pp.  S52.  price  108.6d«  Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

tofUR  recent  notice  of  Dr.  Horsley's  Translations  of  ike 
PssIhis,  raiders  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  at  this  timci  oiir 
o&  the  chaiucter  of  either  his  writings  or  his  style, 
i^pltilioip  nre  -^H  ^  ill  <         ipprovable ;  if  in  somfe  instences 
dtat  I     and  offensive ;  if;  ocetsionally, 
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his  dexterity  rather  than  his  fairness  in  controversy,  iii  to  be  ii^f 
mired ;  his  claims  to  the  jiosses'^ion  of  those  qualities  whieb 
give  interest  to  literary  productions,  will  yet  be  anople.  Hb 
singular  and  commanding  talents  raised  him  to  no  mean  mk 
among  the  writers  of  our  own  times ;  and  they  are  too  wdl 
known  to  need  our  present  assistance  to  give  them  deratioB 
in  the  public  mind.  We  shall  therefore  satisfy  ourselves  wlA 
very  limited  remarks  in  reporting  the  contents  of  this  volume; 
and  shall  furnisli  our  pages  with  a  selection  of  extracts  from 
the  most  striking  or  usetul  passages^ 

The  whole  of  these  discourses  are  edited  by  the  Bishop's  80D| 
the  Rev.  Heneage  Horsley,  from  loose  and  unconnected  sheets. 
Besides  the  subjects  specified  in  the  title,  the  work  inchidBf 
Sermons  on  the  following  topics. — The  worship  of  Christ;  ai 
exposition  of  the  xcvii  Psalm. — The  resurrection  of  Clnist  tke 
consequence  of  man's  justification,  Rom,  iv.  25.— -Our  LoiA 
reply  to  the  Mother  of  Zebedee's  Children.  Matt,  zx^  lt.«» 
and  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  Eph.  iv.  30. 

The  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  iBspaW 
among  the  Heathen,  appears  to  have  been  origuidly  denvsnl 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  its  present  form  is  evidenuy  aa  sa» 
finished  composition.  It  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfactsWt 
Confident  in  assertion,  it  is  weak  in  proof;  the  most  JonMM 
circumstances  being  adduced  as  ^  confirmations  strong*  ef  lbs 
Author's  hypothesis. 

The  general  expectation   of  an  extraordinary  pcnon  vU 
should  arise  in  Judea,    and  be  the  instrum^it  of  gveSt  im* 
provemcnt  in  the  manners  and  condition  of  mankind,  wIM 
prevailed  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  was,  in  the  fllilw|ft 
judgement,  founded  on  some  traditional  obscure  remeMblSMI 
of  the  original  promises,  and  this  remembrance,  he  apfmhain 
was  perpetuated  by  a  collection  of  very  early  propheoiM^  nlM 
were  committed  to  writing  in  a  very  early  age,  and  wi 
tually  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  though  fitile 
till  the  extirpation  of  Paganism  by  the  preaching  of  the 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  undertakes  the  proof  of  flia 
from  historical  evidence,  that  the  Gentile  world  in  the  dsfM 
ages  was  in  possession,  not  of  vague  and  traditional,  but  sfsit* 
plicit  written  prophecies  of  Christ.  '  || 

The  Bishop's />roo/*  of  the  fact  which  he  assume^  ii 
extraordinary.     He  does  not  produce  any  predictioiiia 
were  circulated  among  the  Heathen,  announcing  sudk  a 
as  the  Messiah,  but  refers  us  to  the  oracles  of  the  C 
Sibyl,  which,  he  supposes,  were  composed  of  adulteraied 
jnents  of  the  patriarchal  prophecies  and  records,  of  vrhkb 
great  part  the  Messiah  was  the  specific  subject.    T^ese 
he  contends,  were  not  a  forgery  of  heathen  prii       ifl^ 
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their  contents  were  tii^favourable  to  the  idolatrous  superstition 
Trhich  it  upbeUI,  a  position  which  he  thinks  is  supported  by 
the  remark  of  Cicero,  who,  in  opposing  Julius  Ca&sar's  as- 
SHinption  of  the  kingly  title,  concluded  his  argument  by  saying, 
'  Iltfet  us  then  adhere  to  the  prudent  practice  of  our  ancestors  ; 
'  let  us  keep  the  Sibyl  in  religious  privacy ;  these  writings  are 
^  indeed  rather  calculated  to  extinguish  than  to  propagate  su- 
^  perstition/  So  we  think  they  might  be,  on  a  principle  very 
lifferent  from  Bishop  Horsley^s.  The  Sibylline  books  wer6 
i  very  powerful  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
or  awing  the  people  into  a  compliance  with  their- own  mea* 
iires.  Cicero  might  deprecate  tampering  with  these  mys- 
^ous  volumes,  as  tending  to  expose  the  secret ;  and  this  con* 
Bcture  appears  by  no  means  improbable,  from  another  passage 
1  Cicero,  of  which  the  Bishop  has  not  taken  any  notice : 
£jet  118,^  says  he,  ^  deal  with  the  keepers  of  those  books  to 
bri^^  forth  any  thing  out  of  them  rather  than  a  king  which 
neither  the  gods  nor  men  will  henceforth  bear  at  Rome.'^ 
Riese  books,  we  imagine,  were  not  very  different,  in  their  in- 
Htmc  value,  and  in  the  use  to  which  they  were  appUed,  from 
kt  famumerable  popish  relics  which  cunning  priests  so  artfully 
npldyed  to  maintain  their  influence  over  the  credulous  mul* 
MO^  ti^hich  they  governed  as  they  pleased. 
♦•VirgiFs  fotiHh  Eclogue  is  next  produced  as  evidence  o^ 
he  existence  of  explicit  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  among  the 
iMtlhen.  This '  remarkable  poem,  the  Bishop  is  of  opinion^ 
ti0iains  predictions  of  the  Saviour,  drawn  from  the  Sibylline 
ifUkf^.  That  the  same  prophecies  were  extant  in  a  very  lat^ 
■Jb!-1a  various  parts  of  the  world,  is,  in  his  judgement,  in- 
■MfUdUe,  from  the  circumstance,  that  when  a  new  collection 
flwese  ^oracles  was  made,  about  a  century  before  Christ,  to' 

E  the  place  of  that  which  was  consumed  in  the  burning  of 
[ritol,  deputies  Viere  sent  by  the  Roman  Senate  to  dif* 
^Murts  of  Asia,  the  islands  ot  the  Archipelago,  Sicily,  and 
lIHeft^  who  returned  with  a  thousand  verses,  more  or  less^ 
'Which  the  most  leatned  men  at  Rome  were  employed  to  * 
what  they  judged  the  most  authentic  to  form  the  new 

These  are  the  only   evidences  which  are  adduced  on  the 
lUlflxirt,  and  on  them  the  Author  rests  the  following  unhesitating 


*^  I  have  now  established  my  fact,  that  from  the  first  ages  of  profane 
MIMy  €0  the  very  time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth,  explicit  predictions  of 
^^  treve  extant  in  the  Gentile  world,  in  books  which  were  ever 
id  rdigious  veneration,  and  which  were  deposited  in  iheit 

k*fiiii^f^  is  &r  too  strong  to  he  justified  by  the  evidence 
Voi.V.  N.g  N 
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before  ua^  which^  at  best,  is  only  of  the  prestimptiTe  kib&r 
The  contents  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  are  unkqown ;  and  the 
sources  ^hich  supplied  Virgil  with  the  materials  of  the  PolUo, 
if  indeed  he  was  indebted  for  them  to  any  other  fount 
than  that  of  inspiration,  still  remain  undiscovered..  Neither 
Cicero  nor  Virgil  ever  read  the  first  Sibylline  oracles ;  and  if 
the  second  collection  contained  explicit  prophecies  of  Christ, 
which  had  been  circulating  in  so  many  countries  till  the  tiipe  . 
of  his  appearance,  it  is  unaccountable  that  no  fragments  of  r 
them  should  be  preserved ;  and  equally  strange  is  it  that  no  ap- 

Ceal,  no  allusion  to  such  ^  explicit  prophecies^  should  be  made 
y  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Notwithstanding  the 
Author's  confidence,  we  must  confine  ^  explicit  prophecies*  of 
the  Messiah,  within  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
light  with  which  Bishop  Horsley  searches  into  the  dark  and  h 
distant  ages  of  antiquity,  is  too  jfeeble  to  dispel  their  darkness, 
and  to  illumine  their  obscurities ;  and  this  attempt  to  explore 
the  deep  recesses  of  heathen  temples,  like  many  former  effi>rts, 
is  made  in  vain. 

The  learned  Author  proceeds  to  detail  what  appears  to  him 
to  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  and  conveying  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah  among  the  Heathen.  Making  the 
analogy  of  modern  times  the  interpreter  of  ancient  history,  he 
supposes  the  existence  of  a  corrupt  Church  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  true  Church,  as  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  her  present  corrupt  state,  bears  to  the  true 
Church.  ^The  Gentiles  were  nothing  less  than  the  corrupt 
^  branch  of  the  old  patriarchal  Church  of  Noah  and  of  Shem ; 
'  and  the  family  of  Abraham  were  nothing  more  than  the  re- 
^  formed  part  of  it.'  This  corrupt  Gentile  Church  had  its 
priests  and  its  prophets ;  Melchizcdek,  Potiphera,  and  Jetbro, 
among  the  former ;  Job  and  Balaam  were  in  the  number  of 
the  latter.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  idolatry,  the  uoin- 
fecte<l  part  of  mankind  would,  he  thinks,  take  all  pains  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  contagion ;  and  would  commit  to  writiog 
the  traditional  history  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the 
promises  to  the  first  patriarchs.  The  prophecies  of  Job  and 
Balaam,  and  of  other  prophets,  if  any  other  existed,  would  also 
be  committed  to  writing.  The  records  containing  these  tra- 
ditions and  pfomiscs,  'were  committed  to  some  public  custody, 
and  preserved  as  a  sacrad  treasure  among  heathen  nation»after 
they  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  primitive  religion. 

We  meet  with  something  more  valuable  in  the  four  dig. 
courses  on  the  evidence  by  which  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  i^ 
Kurrectiou  is  ^supported.  These  discourses  are  indeed  the  m^fgi 
important  in  the  volume,  and  they  exhibit  in  a  very  dear  ^^ 
miuitcrly  manner  the  tet^timony  borne  to  that  fact^  apftrl  fj^^Qj 
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from  which  ^'  our  faith   is  in  vain/^     On  the  singular  and  per- 
maoent  character  of  that  testimony  the  Author  remarks  : 

'  It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance  in  this  testimony,  that  it  is 
luch  86  no  length  of  time   can  diminish.     It  is  founded   upon  the 
uniyersal  principles  of  human   nature,  upon  maxims  which  are  the 
lame* in  all  ages,  and  operate  with  equaf  strength   in  all  mankind, 
under  all  the  varieties  of  temper  and  habit  of  constitution.'     So  long* 
as  it  shall  be  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  human  mind  to 
delight  in  falsehood  for  its  own  sake ;  so  long  as  it  shall  be  true 
that  no  man  willingly  propagates  a  lie  to  his  own  detriment  and  to  no 
purpose;  so  long  it  will  be  certain   that   the  apostles   were   serious* 
and  sincere  in  the  assertion  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.     So  long  as 
it  shall  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  twelve  men  could  all  be  deceived 
in  the  person  of  a  friend  with  whom  they  had  all  lived  three  years, 
so  long  it  will  be  certain  that  the  apostles  were  competent  to  judge 
of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  fact  which  they  asserted.     So  long 
as  it  shall  he  in  the  nature  of  man  for  his  own  interest  and  ease  to 
be  dearer  than  that  of  another  to  himself,  so  long  it  will  be  an  ab- 
surdity to  suppose,  that  twelve  men   should  persevere  for  years  in 
the  joint  attestation  of  a  lie,  to  the  great  detriment   of  every  in- 
dividual of  the  conspiracy,  and  without   any  joint  or  separate  ad- 
vantage, when  any  of  them  had  it  in  his  power,  by  a  discovery  of 
the  fraud,  to  advance  his  own  fame  and  fortune  by  the   sacrifice  of 
nothing  more  dear  to  him  than  the  reputation  of  the  rest ;  and  so 
long  will  it  be  incredible  that  the  story  of  our  Lord'^  resurrection 
was  a  fiction  which  the  twelve  men  (to  mention  no  greater  number), 
widi  unparalleled  fortitude,  and  with  equal  folly,  conspired  to  sup- 
port.    So  long  therefore  as  the  evangelical  history  shall  be  preserved 
entire ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 
shall  be  extant  in  the  world,  so  long  the  credibility  of  the  apostles^ 
testimony  will  remain  whole  and  unimpaired.     As  this  circumstance^^ 
to  have  in  itself  the  principle  of  permanency,  never*  happened  to 
Buman   testimony  in  any   other  instance,  this  preservation   of  the 
form  and  integrity  of  the  apostolic  evidence,     amidst  all  the  storms 
and  wrecks  which   human  science,  like  all   things  human,  hath   in 
the  course   of   ages  undergone,    is,    like   the   preservation   of  the 
Jewish  nation,  something  of  a  standing  miracle.     It  shews,  in  the 
original  propagation  of  the  gospel,  that  contrivance  and  forecast 
in  the  plan,  that  power  in  the  execution,  which  are  far  beyond  the 
natural  abilities  of  the  human  mind,  and   declares  that  the   whole 
work  and  counsel  was  of  God/  pp.  131— -134*. 

From  the  wifrds  "  some  doubtedj^^  used  by  Matthew,  when 
relating  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  on  the^Ga- 
lilean  liill,  which,  with  many  critics  and  divines,  he  sup))oses 
was  the  same  as  that  to  the  five  hundred  brethren  recorded  by 
Paul,  the  Bishop  concludes  that  this  appearance  was  public, 
not  to  the  disciples  only,  but  to  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  lUs* 
ciples  and  of  doubtful  unbelieving  Jews.  Dr.  Townson's  ob« 
servntiQDB  on  the  passage,  however,  couvinced  Paiey  thst  the 
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doubting  lias  no  reference  to  the  *  unbelief*  of  the  porffei. 
^  Christ  appeared  first  at  a  distance  :  the  greater  part  of  the 
^  company,  the  moment  tliey  saw  him,  worshipped,  but  some^ 

*  as  yet,  i.  e.  upon  the  first  distant  view  of  his  person,  doubted ; 
^  whereupon  Christ  came  up  (vfoa-iX^c^v)  to  them  and  spake  to 

,  *  them,*  &c.  *  that  the  doubt,  therefore,  was  a  doubt  only  at 
^  first,  for  a  moment,  and  upon  his  being  seen  at  a  distance^ 

*  and  was  afterwards  dispelled  by  his  nearer  approach.'* 

There  is  a  fine  solemnity  in  the  following  passage,  with  whick 
the  second  of  these  Discourses  concludes. 

<  Meanwhile,  if  it  should  occur  to  you  to  wonder  that  Jesus,  after 
his  resurrection,  should  not  be  shewn  openly,  but  to  chosen  wit- 
nesses, remember,  that  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  doc- 
trine which  Jesus  preached,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  '^pure  in  hearty* 
and  of  them  only,  to  see  God.  In  some  sense,  indeed,  God  is 
seen  by  all  mankind,  and  by  the  whole  rational  creation*  God  is 
seen  b^'^  all  men  in  his  works,  in  the  fabric  and  the  ^motions  of  the 
material  world.  **  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
"  firmament  sheweth  his  handy-work.'*  The  very  Devils  see  Ilim 
in  his  judgments :  Wise  men  see  him  in  his  providential  government 
of  human  actions,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empires:  The 
pious  believer  sees  him  with  the  eye  of  faith^  in  the  miraculous  sup- 
port and  preservation  of  his  church  from  the  attacks  of  open  enemies, 
the  treachery  of  false  friends,  and  the  intemperate  or  the  lukewarm 
zeal  of  its  weaker  members.  He  sees  him  with  the  intellectual  eye, 
discerning,  in  part  at  least,  his  glorious  perfections ;  and  they,  and 
only  they,  who  thus  see  him  now,  sliall  at  last  literally  see  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Godhead  in  the  person  of  their  glorified  Lord.  By 
the  lost  world  Jesus  shall  be  seen  no  more,  except  as  he  hath  been 
seen  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  in  judgment,  when  he  comes  to 
execute  vengeance  on  them  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the 
gospel ;  but  if  any  man  keep  his  saying,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  his 
presence,  ^Hhat  where  his  Saviour  is,  there  he  may  be  alao." 
pp.  167—168. 

To  the  objection  so  frequently  urged  by  unbelievers  against 
the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that  had  it  been  real,  public 
opinion  would  have  confirmed  and  heightened  the  proof  of  it, 
while  concealment,  if  it  was  a  fiction,  was  a  means  of  preventing 
a  ready  detection,  the  Author  particularly  and  solidly  replies. 
We  quote  a  part  of  his  argument,  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  other  points  of  the  evidences  of  revelation. 

*  The  reality  of  a  fact  is  always  to  be  measured  by  the  .positive 
proof  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which  is  really  extant  m  the  world. 
If  no  proof  is  found  but  what  is  in  itself  imperfect,  as  when  the  wit« 
nesses  seem  too  few,  or  their  reports  contradictory,  the  fuct  is 
questionable.     But  if  any  proof  exists  in  itself  unexceptionable,  the 

■  ■  .Ml'        ■«■■■■■■  .1  ...  ■!■         I  I  ■■         •    tm       >        * 

*  I'aley's  Evidences,  part  2nd.  Chapter  3,  Townson's  DiMOune^ 

p.  177. 
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tiling  is  not  to  be  questioned  for  the  mere  want  of  other  proofs^ 
'^w'ln'ch  men  living  at  a  distance  from  the  time  and  the  scene  of  the 
business,  may  imagine  it  might  have  had.    Men  are  very  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  this  principle.     They  are  apt  to  amuse  themselves  with 
a.   display  of  their  sagacity,  (for  such  they  think  it),  in  alleging  the 
proof  that  might    have  been,    when    their  penetration  would  be 
better  shewn  in  a  fair  examination  of  what  is  actually  extant.    They 
are   not  aware,  that  in  thus  opposing  proof  which  is  not,  to  that 
vrhich  is,  they  are  really  weighing  a  shadow  against  a  substance  ; 
and  that  the  highest  argument  of  a  weak  mind,  (an  imputation 
which  they  most  dread),  is  not  to  feel  the  force  of  present  evidence. 
Thus  it  is,  that  "  professing  themselves  wise  they  become  fools.'* 
This  is  an  answer  wnich  will  apply  on  every  occasion,  when  men  resist 
the  conviction  of  a  proof  in  which  they  can  discover  no  fallacy  or  im- 
perfection, upon  a  pretence  that  some  collateral  proof  of  the  same 
fiict,  which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  is  wanting.     An  ob- 
jection of  this  sort  is  always  frivolous,   even  when  it  is  true  that 
the  required    proof,  had  it  been  extant,    would  have    been  more 
satisfactory  than  any  that  is  found,  provided  what  is  found  be  in 
itself  a  iust  proof,  true  in  its  principles,  coherent  in  its  parts,  and 
£ur  in  its  conclusions.*    pp.  177»  178. 

The  Bishop  is  of  opinion  that  Christ  after  his  resurrection 
had  BO  longer  any  local  residence  on  earth,  his  body  requiring 
neither  food  for  its  subsistence,  nor  a  lodging  for  its  shelter 
and  repose. 

*  He  was  become  the  inhabitant  of  another  region,  from  which  he 
came  occasionally  to  converse  with  his  disciples.  His  visible  as- 
eension,  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days,  being  not  the  necessary 
means  of  his  removal,  but  a  token  to  the  disciples  that  this  was 
his  last  visit ;  an  evidence  to  them  that  the  heavens  had  now  re* 
ceived  him,  and  that  he  was  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth  with  the 
corporeal  eye  till  the  restitution  of  all  things.*  p.  208. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  Jesus  after  his  resurrection 
"Was  no  longer  in  a  state  to  be  naturally  visible  to  any  man, 
and  that  all  his  appearances  after  that  event  Tvere  of  a  miraculous 
nature,  the  literal  meaning  of  a  part  of  the  text  (Acts  x.  40,  41) 
18  adduced.  ^^  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  gav4 
**  kim%  to  be  visible. '*^ 

We  transcribe  with  much  pleasure  the  remarks  on  the  per** 
spicuitv  and  sufficiency  of  ScriptHre,  which  occur  in  the  e^posir 
tion  of  the  Ninety -seventh  Psalm.  Bishop  Horsley's  zeal  for 
the  hierarchy,  is  not  liable  to  suspicion ;  and  in  his  judgement 
neither  an  interpreting  Church,  nor  an  interpreting  Liturgy ^^ 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  tlie  Scriptures.  We  rer 
commend  the  passage  to  the  notice  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Bible  Society.  Our  readers  may  compare  it  with  our  quo- 
tatioBs  from  a  High-Churoh  pamphlet  in  our  Deceipbef 
Number. 
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f  I  will  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  most  illiterate  Christiaii| 
he  can  but  read  his  itnglish  Bible,  and  will  take  the  pains  to  re 
it  in  thin  manner,  (comparing  parallel  passages),  will  not  only  atti 
all  that  pr&ctical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  his  salvation,  bi 
by  God's  blessing,  he  will  become  learned  in  every  thing  relating 
his  religion  in  such  degree,  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  mislE 
either  by  the  refined  arguments  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  the 
who  endeavour  to  ingraft  their  own  opinion  upon  the  oracles  of  G< 
He  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  all  philosophy  except  what  is  to 
learned  from  the  sacred  books ;  which  indeed  contain  the  high< 
philosophy  adapted  to  the  lowest  apprehensions.  He  may  safe 
remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  except  so  much  of  the  history 
the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  church  as  is  to 
gathered  f  om  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamei 
jLet  him  study  these  in  the  manner  I  recommend,  and  let  him  nev 
cease  to  pray  for  the  illumination  of  that  Sr^irit  by  which  these  boo 
were  dictated ;  and  the  whole  compass  of  abstruse  philosophy  ai 
recondite  history  shall  furnish  no  argument  with  which  the  perver 
will  of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian's  fait 
The  Bible  thus  studied  will  indeed  prove  to  be  what  we  j^rotestac 
esteem  it,  a  certain  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
helmet  of  salvation,  which  alone  may  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  tl 
wicked.'  pp.  227—229. 

■  ■  ■   ■  '  ■  ■  ■■  ,.,       ■■..,.■■.-    ...  .  I. ■»■     !.■■  m. 

Art.  iV.  Opoleyta ;  or  a  Tale  of  Ind:  A  Poem  in  Four  Cantc 
By  Hertie  Ambrosse.  8vo.  pp.  128.  Price  9s,  Longman  and  C 
1815. 

"IJirHEN  nothini^  can  be  said  in  praise  of  a  work,  it  mis 
^^  be  matter  oi*  surprise  to  son^e,  that  we  choose  to  mei 
tion  it  all ;  hut  when  bad  poetry  is  made  the  vehicle  of  in 
proper  sentiments,  we  are  called  upon,  in  the  double  capaci 
of  critics  and  moralists,  to  denounce  a  performance  which  m 
litates  equally  against  i^ood  taste  and  good  conduct. 

This  '  I'ale  of  Ind'  is  dedicated  by  Mr.  Ambrosse  to  S 
James  Mackintosh,  and  appears  to  have  been  written  durir 
his  voyage  from  India  to  his  native  country.  *  We  have  alrea( 
liad    occasion  to   lament  that  flimsiness  of  education ,   whi( 
leaves  the  raw   youths  who  are  sent  to  seek  their  fortunes 
India,  exposed  to  every  danger  to  which  a  luxurious  climat 
licentious  manners,    and    bad   examples,  give  birth.     We  a 
borry    to    say,   that    Mr.   Ambrosse's  poem   is  calculated 
strengthen    all  our  argument)!.      We  shall  not   endeavour 
explain  the  story.     It  is  made  up   of  the   usual  materials ; 
murderer,  and  a  hero^  and  a  youuglady  who  prefers  masci 
line  attire  ia  her  own.     The  style,  too,  we  should  forbear 
criticise,  (for  our  business  is  chiefly  with  the  sentiments,)  we 
it  not  in   the  hope,  that  when  the    Author  finds  how  muc 
he  has  to  learn  and  to  correct  before  he  can  write  ppetry,  1 
will  lay  aside  Ills  pen^  till  bis  judgement  shall  have  so  far  mi 
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^ms.Ted  his  ppinion,  as  to  render  tbem  more  fit  for  the  public  eye. 
Tlie  following  lines  from  the  beginning  of  this  performance, 
u^ay  serte  as  a  specimen  of  its  general  style. 

*  Now  to  their  subterranean  vaults  were  gone 
Th*  athlete,  the  pugilist,  and  stout  pheilwan. 
With  blushing  paint  besmeared  the  talcem  owns 
The  vigorous  health  of  Abstinence's  sons. 
There  the  quick  wrestler  striyes  his  man  to  throw, 
While  toilsome  showers  run  lavish  from  his  brow  : 
There  wields  the  vast  mugdoors,  in  scanty  space. 
The  staunch  pheilwan,  and  gives  their  motion  grace : 
Here  one  the  dun  ;  and  lo  !  with  rattling  jar. 

The  lazem  keeps  its  own  laborious  calendar/    p.  2. 

We  have  occasionally  a  change  of  measure : — 

'  Candor  and  fire  so  strongly  raove»  • 
Where'er  their  potencies  combine. 
Concerted  schemes  of  faction  fail ; 
And  like  the  vessel  in  the  gale. 
Whither  the  mighty  torrents  rove 
Succumbing  to  the  godlike  voice 
Great  souls  obey,  and  though  subdued,  rejoice.*    p.  9. 

The  name  of  the  hero  is  Appajee  :  when  the  verse  requires  a 
shorter  quantity  is  is  curtailed  to  Appa,  probably  on  the  au- 
thority of  Butler. 

*  A  squire  he  had  whose  name  was  Ralph, 

*  That  in  th'  adventure  went  his  half, 

*  Though  writers,  for  more  stately  tone, 
'  Do  call  him  Ralpho  'tis  all  one ; 

^  And  when  we  can  with  metre  safe, 

*  We'll  call  him  so ;  if  not,  plain  Ralph. — ' 

The  object  of  his  love  is  held  in  durance  vile,  by  a  fierce 
Moslem  oi*  the  name  of  Abdullah. 

*  He  rose  with  folded  arms — on  earth  his  look — 
Advanced — and  paused — and  vet  a  pace  he  took — 
Beat  on  the  ground  his  foot — looked  to  and  fro — 

Drew  his  deep  breath — and  cried  *'  It  shall  be  so!"  '  p. 35. 

This  picture  of  mental  agitation,  will,  we  think,  make  the 
noble  Author  of  the  Corsair,  and  some  other  poets,  exclaim 
against  the  numerous  tribe  of  their  imitators. 

Abdullah  endeavours  to  compose  his  mind  by  reposing  on  the 
margin  of  a  stream,  and  begins  a  long  soliloquy  : 

*  Ullah  Kureem !  the  golden  dreams  of  youth, 
Ambition's  mockery  and  bright  untruth,  &c.' 

He  is  interrupted  by  a  stranger,  who,  we  are  given  to  under^ 
stand,  wears  a  red  palampore,  a  green  turban,  and  a  niveous 
angreka,  and  whom  he  accosts  with  the  salutation  of  ^  ber  to 
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<  sulamut.^    They  do  not  however  continue  very  good  frieftda 
for  we  are  soon  told  that 

<  The  stranger's  blade  sprung  forth ;  and  from  his  soul^ 

With  all  the  bitterness  ot*  taunted  pride, 

He  told  Abdullah  to  his  teeth — he  lied !'     p.  45. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  allowed  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the 
man  whom  he  holds  in  such  scorn,  and  is  afterwards,  by  one 
of  the  inconsistencies  perpetually  occurring,  in  modern  poetry, 
commissioned  to  assassinate  Sagoona,  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
though  he  is  obliged  to  be  shewn  into  the  cell  where  she  is  con- 
fined by  another  creature  of  Abdullah's,  who  might,  for  any 
cause  we  can  discover,  have  done  the  deed  himself,  without 
making  a  third  person  unnecessarily  acqusdnted  with  it.  The  lady 
however  proves  t  o  be  this  gentleman's  long-lost  love :  instsad 
therefore  of  fulfilling  his  mission,  he 

*  Burst  the  vile  fetter  from  her  hand.'   ' 

I 

But  this,  with  innumerable  other  absurdities  we  shaU  pass 
over,  as  well  as  the  carelessness  and  incorrectness  of  the  rhymes 
and  metre,  which  it  would  be  folly  to  dwell  upon  in  a  work 
that  seems  to  set  all  rule  at  defiance.  The  style,  alternately 
familiar  and  bombastic,  is  made  up  of  proportionate  materiab 
in  a  mixture  of  obsolete  and  new  coined  words,  with  occasional 
additions  from  the  Hindostanee  language.  The  Author  talks  of 
querimonious  waves  and  Cimmerian  despair,  and  brings  in 
Spenser  and  Chatterton  for  authority  on  various  occasions; 
but  how  he  can  quote  the  latter  in  defence  of  applying  the 
word  *  mees'  to  the  ocean,  except  that  it  rhymes  to  breeze,  we 
cannot  imagine.  A  specimen  of  the  Author's  attempt  at  sub- 
limity, shall  close  our  remarks  on  the  poetical  character  of  his 
syork. 

'  What  thunder-sound  hath  solemn  stillness  racked  ? 
Yon  foaming  tide,  yon  mountain  cataract. 
That,  from  its  jangling  bed  impetuous  hurled, 
Like  a  wild  soul,  .impatient  of  its  world, 
lilies  fierce  beneath,  nor  meets  an  equal  shock. 
Till  the  worn  head  of  yon  resplendent  rock. 
Whence,  dashed  in  million  stars,  the  deep  below. 
As  the  bright  sun-beams  on  the  sparkles  glow. 
Owns  the  lucific  power,  as  sombre  grief 
Smiling  when  fortune  sends  a  fair  relief.' 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  in  poetry, 

we  need  only  remark,  that  if  we  are  anxious  to  see  our  verse  no 

onget  clogged  with  perpetual  invocations  of  Apollo  and  the 

tfuses,  surely  we  shall  not  so  far  affront  our  old  acquaintance, 

4S  to  look  with  more  complacency  on  Krishen  and  the  nine 
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opia.  If  we  would  rather  read  a  description  of  sun- rise  sim- 
y  as  it  affects  a  lover  of  nature,  without  any  mention  of* 
boebus,  or  any  allusions  to  the  rashness  of  Phaeton  in  bor* 
wing  his  fiery  steeds,  we  can  do  very  well  without  hearing 
ly  thing  of  Carmasachi  and  his  coursers.  But  Mr.  Ambrosse 
vns  that  the  Hindoo  mythology  and  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies 
iV€y  at  times,  impressed  his  imagination  so  forcibly,  that 
rareebis  ^ 

*  Christian  soul  denied 

To  enter  in  their  holy  pride.' 

He  speaks  too  of  having  had  the  honour  of  presenting  a 
lUEzer,  or  piece  of  silver,  to  the  living  god  at  Chicore,  a  piece 
r  complaisance  which,  we  must  confess,  we  do  not  believe  that 
Qe  from  the  lowest  caste  a,mong  the  people  he  so  much  admires^ 
rould  have  practised  had  he  been  in  his  place.  That  such  de~ 
elictioD  of  Christian  principles  should  be  attended  with  ignorance 
nd  indifference  in  religious  matters  in  general,  Ciinnot  be 
fondered  at.  He  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Bible;  but  from 
he  remark  he  makes  upon  it,  we  think  he  must  have  opened  the 
lacred  volume  in  that  plaoe  by  chance.  He  has  however  heard 
)f  the  Fall  of  Man,  for  he  mentions  Eve  as  a  '  dear  sinner,'  and 
contrives  to  compliment  her  as  the  mother  of  the  fairer  part  of 
the  creation,  to  whom  he  frequently  alludes  in  terms  little  aocord- 
iog  with  that  respect  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  admiration,  and 
particularly  when  he  speaks  of  "  India's  sex,"  as  if  that  country 
had  a  sex  peculiar  to  itself.  The  following  extract  will  prove 
that  we  do  not  causelessly  complain  of  our  Author's  scepticism. 

'  *Mid  soldier  jest  they  made  their  rough  repast, 
And  happy  were  that  night,  perhaps  the  last ; 
To-morrow's  we  might  some  m  battle  lie 
Outstretched  and  cold — ^what  then,  why  all  must  die  : 
And  death's  dim  nothingness  is  least  to  him 
Who  bends  not  vainly  o'er  a  future  dream.'  p.  88* 

Doubt  of  a  future  state  generally  leads  to  making  all  that  ca,n 
he  made  of  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  the  present,  accordingly 
We  find  Mir  Hussein, — 

'  As  brave  a  he  as  ever  flesh'd  a  blade/ 

-^-uttering  sentiments  almost  as  gross  in  their  expression  as  in 
their  conception,  which  may  be  perfectly  in  character  with  a 
recreant  Mof^lem  soldier;  but,  unfortunately,  those  delivered  in 
the  Author's  own  person,  are  very  little  better.  He  is  perpetually 
eologizing  India,  and  lamenting  his  absence  from  it,  though  his 
(^ef  subjects  of  praise  are  its  luxuries  and  its  indulgences; — 
the  chief  cause  of  his  regret,  that  the  land  he  returns  to  is  less 
licentious  and  less  enervated. 
Amid  a  mass  of  bad  writing  we  sometimes  find  a  few  lines  that 
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excite  a  hope  of  a  more  praise-worthy  attempt  at  a  future  period 
At  present,  vie  can  only  say  that  from  the  view  this  ]>oem  hit 
afforded  us  of  Indian  taste  and  of  Indian  manners,  we  feel  more 
than  ever  anxious  that  those  who  go  at  an  early  age  into  thai 
country,  should  have  their  minds  previously  strengthened  b] 
religion  and  enlarged  by  science. 

Art.  V.  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Philpot  Curran,  Mastei 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  on  the  late  very  interesting  State  Trials. 
Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  486.  Price  12s.  Longman  and  Co. 
1815 

"ITTHEN  we  looked  into  this  collection  at  its  first  appearance] 

*  ^       we  were  willing  to  indulge  some  degree  of  hope  that 

it  might  ))roYc  to  be  the  precursor,  and  perhaps  in  some  way 

or  other  tlie  cause  of  a  larger  assemblage  and  exhibition  of  the 

effusions  of  this  most  brilliant  of   advocates.     We  wished  it 

mischx  not  he  too  much  even  to  hope  that,  like  several ' great 

orators,  Ancient  and  modern,  who  have  been  their  own  editors, 

he  nrghl  be  induced  to  lend  some  assistance  himself  towards 

the  recovery  and  permanence  of  the  master-perlbrmances  of  his 

forensic  lite.     But  no  such  consequence  or  sequel  has  gratified 

the  public  taste.     bj\en    as  to   the  specimens  secured  in  this 

solit  iiy  volume,  the  Editor  has  to  acknowledge  with  very  just 

regt(M  th'xt  in  the  first  and  each  succeeding  edition  they  liave 

appeared  without  the  advantage  of  the  slightest  intprveation  of 

their  Author,  an  advantage  which  he  apprehendeii  th<Te  was 

so  much  cause  to  despair  of  obtaining  for  them,   that  he  did 

not  venture  to  solicit.     They  are  given  therefore  merely  on  the 

very  unsatisfactory  authority  of  the  reporters  in   the  contem- 

l)orary  journals    or    pamphlets,    reporters  not,    probably,    the 

most  dexterous  of  their  profession,  and  often,  when  the  orator 

*•  ilrove  furiously,'  left  toiling  far  behind,  like  Time  panting  in 

pursuit  of  Shaksjieare. 

I'he  Editor,  having  been,  it  seems,  long  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Curran's  speeches,  would  be  much  more  sensible  of 
the  defects  of  these  reports  than  the  generality  of  their  readers; 
but  he  has  nevertheless  felt  himself  bound  to  forbear  any  at- 
tempt at  rectifying  even  what  he  deemed  the  most  palpable 
defects,  judging  that  such  corrections  ought  to  come  solely 
from  Mr.  C  himself,  and  wishing  that  these  faults  and  ipi- 
)>erfections  might  [trovoke  him  to  come  forward  to  do  justice 
to  the  splendid  character  of  his  eloquence  by  an  authenticated 
publication.  We  have  now  but  little  hope  of  such  a  conse- 
quence, but  earnestly  wish  it  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Curran 
is  one  of  that  small  class  of  persons,  whose  failing  to  leave  in 
the  literature  of  their  country  performances  fully  illustrativey 
and  perpetually  monumental,  of  their  talents,  may  without  af- 
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fectation  be  adjudged  a  \¥rong  done  to  the  communUy.     Not 
to  notice  that  all  very  remarkable  phenomena,   as  well   in   the 
ifltcHectnal  as   in  the  physical  world,   are   due  to  history, — ^it 
may  surely  be  asserted,  that  a  nation  has  a  just  claim  to   be 
put  in    lasting  possession   of  whatever  will  lurnish  the   most 
true  and  vivid  representation  of  a  mind  which  has  had  a  ma- 
terial influence  on  its   fortunes^  a  mind  which  has  been  pro- 
fusely honoured  with   its  applause,    its  gratitude,  its   caresses, 
aud  its  admiration,  a  mind  which  that  nation  has  taken,  with 
a  few  other  powerful  minds,  as  a  kind  of  ground  and  justifica- 
tion of  a  high  estimate  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  its  peoplp. 
Besides,  there  are  at  all  times  so  many  influences  of  mediocrity 
acting  u|)on  a  people,    from  the    little    mental   elevation  and 
capacity  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  persons  holding,   by  office 
or  rank,  the  ascendency  over  them,  that  it  is  very  important 
to  peqietuate,  in  the  best  ])ossible  form,  the  agency  of  those 
stronger  spirits  that  have  the  most   ])owerfully  stimulated  the 
national  faculties.     May  we  not  add,  that  in  the  possible   aud 
lamentable  case  that  one  of  these  strong  spirits  has  combined 
vith  its  more  beneficial  energy  certain  moral  habits,  the  ex- 
ample of  which  must  havebfeeu  injurious  to  contemporaries,   it 
is  the  more  desirable  to  perpetuate  the  influences   by   which 
he  will  solely  or  mainly  do  good  ? — It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  making  this   kind  of  allusion,  in   order 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  beguiled  by  noble  intellectual 
powers,  most  worthily  in  many  respects  exerted,   into   an  in- 
diffisrent  estimate  of  any  of  the  cardinal  points  of  morality.— 
Why  should  not  our  unrivalled   advocate  have  been  as  bright 
OQ  every  side  as  on  that  of  his  talent  and  courageous  and  con- 
sistent patriotism  ?  . 

On  a  re-inspection  of  parts   of  this  small  collection,  we  still 

more  and  more   regret,  that  the   effusions,  we  might  say  the 

explosions,  of  such  a  mind  should  have  been  almost  all  destined 

to  flame  and  vanish  without  any  oi^e's  being  near  that  could 

reflect  them  complete  in  a  lasting  memorial;   thai,   there  was 

no  person  to  perform  with  adequate  skill,  the  service  analogous 

to  that  of  the  painter  Fabris,   who   so    admirably  delineated 

Vesuvius  while  on  fire;  and  that,  if  we  may  prolong  the  figure, 

the  exhibition  in  the   present  volume  has    so   considerable  a 

portion  of  what  reminds  us   of  scoriae  and   cinders.     The  in- 

tdleetual  fire  comes  out  here  and  there  with  surprising  force 

and  beauty.     It  is  quite  enchanting  to  see  what  a  power  uf 

mind  can  be  thrown  out  in  a  single  sentence.     Sometimes  there 

is  a  train  of  such  sentences,  keen  in  intelligence,  glowing  nvith 

pawoD,  generally  indignant  passion,    and  brilliaut    in  fancy. 

All  these  qualities  meet  sometimes  in  one  sentence.     And  as 

most  commonly,  such  a  sentence  w^as  levelled  at  some  scoundrel 
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or  other,  the  reader  exults  to  think  how  it  must  hare  smitten 
on  liis  head.  In  some  parts  there  is  a  considerable  length  oi 
plain  but  vigorous  and  acute  discussion,  in  application  ol 
law,  or  appreciation  of  evidence,  the  orator  being  too  strong 
for  argument  to  be  often  disposed  to  escape  through  cithec 
the  dazzling  or  the  shades  of  his  imagination  ;  while,  never- 
theless, if  he  had  been  in  peril  in  the  contest,  this  resource 
was  as  certainly  at  hand,  and  almost  as  certain  to  be  effectualg 
as  the  interposition  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad  to  carry  off  theii 
favourites  involved  in  a  cloud. 

The  readers  of  the  volume  will  be  struck,  as  Mr.  Curran'e 
auditors  have  always  been,  with  the  prodigious  versatility  oJ 
his  oratorical  talents,  a  versatility  which  we  should  hesitate 
to  attribute  in  an  equal  degree  to  any  other  of  the  renowned 
public  speakers  :  Burke,  who  had  almost  all  talents,  did  not| 
we  think,  possess  a  faculty  of  humour  so  flexible  and  comic. 
It  may  be  very  doubtful  pr^se  to  say,  that  Curran  could 
descend  to  absolute  drollery  and  buffoonery,  and  on  that 
ground  as  on  others,  could  ^  hit  away^  his  competitors.  It  is 
recollected  that  once  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duty  in 
court,  he  suddenly  fell  into  the  character  of  a  drunkard,  with 
the  appropriate  hiceupings,  and  staggerings,  and  broken  sen- 
tences, all  acted  in  a  manner  so  ludicrously  representative  of 
some  person  whom  he  wished  to  expose  to  contempt,  as  to 
gain  in  aid  of  his  cause  all  the  coarse  re-inforcement  of  the 
risible  and  gamesome  feelings  of  those  on  whose  decision  it 
depended.  But  even  from  such  a  low  revel  of  his  energies 
bis  mind  would  easily  have  risen,  at  the  sUghtest  prompting 
of  occasion,  within  the  same  hour,  into  the  region  of  intellec- 
tual meteors  or  stars,  would  have  bounded  among  splendoun 
and  sublimities,  and  darted  away  with  a  track  of  light  to- 
wards the  remotest  regions  of  thought.  His  whole  mental 
action  has  an  appearance  of  facility  and  spontaneousness  d 
which  even  the  readers  of  this  volume  can  form  but  a  ver) 
imperfect  idea.  If  this  sometimes  betrays  him  into  a  freakisli 
wantonness  of  fancy  and  humour,  it  does  not  prevent,  when 
the  interest  is  important  or  complicated,  a  most  pertinacioof 
prosecution  of  the  object,  with  all  the  sublimity  of  distinctioi 
and  closeness  of  argument.  If  he  seems  sometimes  in  a  whir 
of  fancy  to  be  carried  from  his  subject,  he  never  loses  sigh 
of  it.  It  is  admirable  and  delightful  to  observe  that  never- 
winking  i>erspicacity  on  which  no  sports  of  his  own  mercurii 
spirit,  no  circumstances  of  interruption,  confusion,  opposition 
or  i)rovocalion,  no  scattered  extent  and  dive^ity  of  topics 
can  ever  pass  a  delusion.  The  whole  subject  stands  constantl; 
revealed  in  his  view^  and  whatever  any  part  or  particle  of  i 
contains  that  is  available  for  his  purpose,  he  is  certain  to  elicil 
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is  clients  must  sometimes  have  been  surprised  to  observe 
4iie  relevancy  of  topics  and  the  force  of  arguments,  in  his- 
liandS)  "which  had  never  even  occurred  to  their  own  busy  and 
inquisitive  thoughts.  The  sensible  and  patriotic  Editor  of  the 
^volume  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Curran,  while  at  the  bar,  surpassed 
Jill  his  fraternity  i^  the  sagacity  of  cross-examination. 

*  The  editor,  who  has  often  observed  him  in  the  different 
l>ranche8  of  professional  exertion,  cannot  omit  that  in  ths  cross- 
examination  of  a  witness  he  is  unequalled.  The  most  intricate 
^  'web  that  fraud,  malice,  or  corruption  ever  wove,  against  the  life» 
\  fortune,  or  character  of  an  individual,  he  can  unravel.  Let  truth 
^\  and  falsehood  be  ever  so  ingeniously  dove-tailed  into  each  other, 
-  \  be  separates  them  with  facility.  He  instantly  seizes  the  first  in« 
^  consistency  of  testimony,  pursues  his  advantage  with  dexterity  and 
"*l.  caution,  till  at  last  he  completely  involves  perjury  in  the  confusion 
of  its  contradictions.  And  while  the  bribed  and  suborned  witness  is 
writhing  in  the  mental  agony  of  detected  falsehood,  he  wrings  from 
bim  the  truth,  and  snatches  the  devoted  victim  f/om  the  altar. 
3|  It  is  when  in  a  case  of  this  kind  he  speaks  to  a  junr  that  he  ap« 
pears  as  if  designed  by  Providence  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  unfortu- 
uate,  and  the  protector  of  the  oppressed.' 

No  part  of  the  process  of  the  trials  is  given  but  his 
speechesi  with  those  occasional  sentences  of  interruption  which 
CMDe  from  the  court ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes 
eomments  on  wicked  evidence,  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
torture  he  must  have  inflicted  on  the  suborned  and  perjured 
wretches,  while  he  had  them  under  the  questiony  and  of  the 
little  less  enviable  sensations  of  more  important  persona ges^ 
*fj  when  they  had  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  villany.  The 
^i  g^ing  missiles  of  this  terrible  sagittary  would  not  seldom 
strike  those  more  important  persons  themselves,  sometimes  by 
t  direct  but  sudden  aim,  and  sometimes  by  a  matchless  dex« 
(erity  of  slanting  flight.  Of  this  latter  there  is  an  admirable 
*^l  example  in  the  first  of  the  speeches,  a  very  long  one,  before 
^1  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  on  a  question  of  the  right 
*^  of  dection  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  a  very  important 
subject  then  and  there,  though  now,  and  to  English  readers 
espeeiaUy,  of  the  most  diminutive  interest:  but  the  speech^ 
*  even  thus  imperfectly  reported,  contains  some  fine  specimens  of 
acute  argument,  unexpected  resource,  daring  and  presence  of 
miad,  and  happy  and  powerful  satire ;  and  then,  there  is  the 
indirect  and  most  vengeful  piece  of  inflictive  justice  to  which 
we  alluded.  The  chief  object  of  it  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,.' 
Clare.  In  making  some  historical  references,  strictly  con<* 
leeted  with  his  subject,  Curran  took  occasion  to  introduce  the 
cktmcter  of  an  Irish  chancellor  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne^ 
8ir  Constantine  Phipps,  who  had  actually  committed  some 
focfa  violations  of  the  municipal  rights  of  the  city  of  Dublin  as 
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the  splendid  court  to  which  the  Advocate  was  addressing  hiiD' 
self,  had  givcu  grouud  for  suspicion  of  being  disposed  to  re- 
peat. My  Lord  Chancellor  Clare  seemed  afraid  there  might, 
in  such  hands,  be  mischief  in  the  subject,  and  interrupted  Mr. 
Cur  ran  with  an  observation  that  it  was  altogether  foreign  to 
the  present  clause.  In  a  few  calm  sentences  the  advocate 
shewed  how  it  had  a  very  evident  relation  to  it ;  and  then, 
probably  from  the  mere  iuipulse  of  the  moment,  for  the  pui- 
sage  comes  in  with  all  the  ease  of  casual  thought,  went  off  ia 
the  following  strain,  and  very  probably,  though  it  is  not  men* 
tioned,  fixing  the  well  known  intrepid  keenness  of  bis  dark 
eyes  on  the  proper  object. 

*  In  this  very  chamber  did  the  Chancellor  and  Judges  sit,  with  all 
the  gravity  ana  affected  attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of  that  liberty 
and  those  rights  which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy.     But  to  what 
end,  my  lords,  offer  argument  to  such  men  ?  A  little  and  a  peevish 
mind  may  be  exasperated,  but  how  shall   it  be  corrected,  oy  re- 
futation.    How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to  represent  to  that 
wretched  Chancellor,  that  he  was  destroying  those  rights  which  he 
was  sworn  to  maintain,  that  he  was  involving  a  government  in  du- 
grace,   and  a  kingdom  in  panic  and    consternation;    that  he  wai 
violating  every  sacred    duty,  and  every  solemn   engagement,  that 
bound  him  to  himself,    his   country,  his  Sovereign,  and  his   God. 
Alas  !  my  Lords,  by  what  argument  could  any  man  hope  to  redaim 
or  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and  unprincipled  minion   of  authority, 
induced  by  his  profligacy  to  undertake,  and  bound  by  his  avarice 
and  vanity  to  persevere?  He  would  probably  have  replied  to  the 
most  unanswerable  arguments,  by  some  curt,  contumelious,  and  un- 
meaning apophthegm,  delivered  with  the  fretful  smile  of  irritated 
self-sufficiency  and  disconcerted  arrogance;  or  even,  ifhe  could  be 
dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  consideration  of  the  question,  by  what 
miracle  could  the  pigmy  capacity  of  a  stunted  pedant  be  enlarged 
to  a  reception  of  tne  subject  ?  The  endeavour  to  approach  it  would 
have  only  removed  him  to  a  greater  distance  than  he  was  before: 
as  a  little  hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a  mighty  globe  is  thrown  back 
by  the  re-action  of  its  own  effort  to  comprehend.    It  may  be  givea 
to  a  Hale  or  a  Hardwicke  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake;  the 
errors  of  such  men  are  only  specks  that  arise  for  a  moment  upon  the 
surface  of  a  splendid  luminary;  consumed  by  its  heat,  or  irradiated 
by  its  light,  they  soon  purge  and  disappear;  but  the  perverscness  of 
a  mean  and  narrow  intellect  is  like  the  excrescences  that  grow  upon 
a  body  naturally  cold  and  dark :  no  fire  to  waste  them  and  no  ray 
to  enlighten^  they  assimilate  and   coalesce  with  those  qualities  ao 
congenial  to  their  nature,  and  acquire  an  incorrigible  permanence 
in  the  union  with  kindred  frost  and  opacity.     Nor  indeed,  my  Lords, 
except  where  the  interest  of  millions  can  be  affected  by  the  vice  or 
the  folly  of  an  individual,  need  it  be  much  regretted,  that,  to  things 
not  wortliy  of  being  made  better,  it  hath  not  pleased  Providence  ta 
afford  the  privilege  of  in>pro\^ment  V 
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'ITow  fares  my  g^ood  Lord  Chancellor  the  ^hile  ?^  He  could 
not  keep  hhnself  quiet  on  the  velvet  cushion  of  state ;  he  again 
atimonished  the  offerer  of  the  sulphureous  incense,  that  he  had 
altogether  departed  from  the  proper  ground  of  his  subject. 
Ciirran  resuming,  re-asserted  argumentatively  the  propriety  of 
ttking  a  wider  scope  of  observation  than  that  dictated  to  him 
by  the  court;  and  he  went  on, 

*  I  am  aware,  my  Lords,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by  slow 
and  painful  progress :  I  know  also  that  error  is  in  its  nature  flippant 
and  compendious;  it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over  proofs 
and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  assertion,  which  it  calls  con- 
clusion.' 

This  sentence  appeared  to  his  Lordship  so  ominous  of  another 
•torm,  that  he  moved  to  have  the  chamber  cleared,  and  during 
the  exclusion  of  strangers  ^  moved  the  council  that  Mr. 
f  Cnrran  should  be  restrained  by  their  Lordships^  authority  from 
*piroceeding  further  in  the  line  of  argument  he  was  then  pur- 
*  suing;  but  his  Lordship  was  over-ruled,'  and  the  Advocate 
wait  on  as  he  pleased ;  but  judging,  doubtless,  that  he  had  now 
literally  fulfilled  bis  duty  to  the  Chancellor,  did  not  recall  him 
W  a  new  attack  from  the  luxury  of  rumination  on  what  he  had 
aveady  received. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  general  clearness  and  connexion  of  the 
fliOQgbts,  and  the  complete  construction  of  the  sentences,  that 
this  speech  was  much  more  fortunate  in  a  reporter  than  many 
of  the  others.     It  was  effectual  as  to  the  point  in  litigation. 

The  powerful  speech  for  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton  llowan,  at- 
tained its  deserved  celebrity  in  England,  and  will  maintain  it 
liy  means  of  several  splendid  passages  which  have  taken  their 
piioe  among  our  ordinary  collections  of  extracted  specimens 
tt  fine  composition. 

Between  the  speeches  we  have  referred  to,  are  interposed, 
safaaequently  to  the  first  edition,  several  brief  reports  of  speeches 
it  the  Irish  Parliament,  where  the  orator  was  not  less  at  his 
^aae^  nor  less  courageous  against  oppression  and  corruption, 
tkuk  in  the  courts  of  law.  But  the  Editor  acknowledges  these 
«•  fedile  abstracts,  and  inserted  only  in  compliance  with  what 
ke  understood  to  be  the  public  wish.  They  are  indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  spirited  passages,  but  faint  echoes  of 
onlions  which  no  doubt  abounded  with  sentences  like  those  at 
Ik  commencement  of  a  speech  on  Attachments,  in  1784. 

'Mr.  Curran  said  he  hoped  he  might  say  a  few  words  on  this 
great  subjectf  without  disturbing  the  sleep  of  any  right  honourable 
BMmber,  (the  Attorney-general  having  fallen  asleep  on  his  seat) 
md  jet,  perhaps,  added  he,  I  ought  rather  to  envy  than  blame  the 
tnmmiOlity  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  I  do  not  feel 
BsyselfBO  happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled  to  repose  by  the  storms 
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that  shake  the  land.    If  they  invite  any  to  restj  that  rest  ought  not 
to  be  lavished  on  the  guilty  spirit.' 

The  defence  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  is  very  inefficienfly  and 
meagrely  given ;  it  might  even  as  ivell,  perhapsiy  have  been 
omitted,  if  no  better  report  could  be  obtained.  In  those  for 
the  family  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Patrick  Finney, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  we  recognise  the  orator's  cbarac* 
teristic  power ;  eminently  so  in  the  last,  which  is  a  defence 
-against  a  prosecution  for  a  political  libel.  It  abounds  with 
eloquent  representations  of  the  importance  of  the  liberty  of 
tlie  press,  illustrative  at  the  same  time  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  liberty  must  go,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  used  in  any  sensls 
that  shall  not  be  an  idle  or  a  bitter  mockef  y  of  the  people. 

The  prosecution  was  for  the  publication,    in  a  newB^puer, 
of  a  bold  indignant  letter  to  the  lord  lieutenant  (Lord  CamdeD) 
on  the  subject  of  the  execution  of  a  Mr.  William  Orr,  for  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  an  United  Irishman  to  one  Wbeatley, 
who  turned  informer  and  evidence  against  him.    A  verdict  of 
death  had  been  given  against  Orr,  by  a  jury  of  whom  three 
men  soon  afterwards,  and  before  it  was  too  late,  most  solrnnnly 
made  oath,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  remorse,  that  they  had 
been  at  once  intimidated  and  made  drunk  to  force  their  coir^ 
currence  in   the  fatal  verdict,   while  in  their  consciences  they 
were  satisfied  of  the  ini;oecnee   of  the   prisoner. '  A  recmn- 
mendation  to  mercy  was  transmitted  by  the  judges  to  the  lord 
lieutenant ;   the  informer   was  proved  to   be   a  most  infamous 
wretch ;  three  successive    respites  were   granted  by  his  Ex- 
cellency,   who  nevertheless  terminated  the   process   and   the 
long  suspence  by  consigning  the  prisoner  to  deatli.    In  ob- 
serving on  the  strong  language  of  Mr.  Finnerty  in  animadvertisg 
on  this  decision,    the  Advocate  appeals  to  the  jury  whether 
any  terms  could  be  strong    enough  for  the   occasion;    and 
under  the  privilege  of  his  office  he  takes  upon  himself  to  make^ 
with  the  aggravated  force  and  severer  sting  of  his  own  ekH 
quence,  the  very  assault  for  which  the  prisoner  was  prosecuted 
In  doing  this  he  took  his  stand  on  the  implication  conveyed  in 
the  noble  prosecutor^s  refusal  to  permit  the  prisoner  to  {nxnliice 
his  offered  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  the  faets  asMrted  in 
the  libel.    We  presume  it  is  the  very  same  person,  now  in 
English  prison,  that  was  in  an  English  court  in  the  very 
way  refused,  when  pleading  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  th« 
benefit  of  evidence  which  he  oflTered  to  prove    the  truth    of. 
charges  which  he  was  under  sentence  for   having  published 
against  another  noble  personage,    relative    to  transactiona  in, . 
Ireland  in  those  melancholy  times.      Of  this    most  eloqoiill^.i 
speech  it  appears  Mr.  C.  did  not,  at  the  time  of  coming  ioljpk,  • 
the  court,  expect  to  utter  one  sentence.  It  is  therefore  a  pMtiafe  ^  ^ 
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wdnderfdl  display  of  mental  power.  And  its  enerj^y  and  splen- 
dodt  come  with  an  indefinitely  augmented  force  on  ibe  reader>i 
Bind,  from  a  certain  moral  element  which  pervades  the  p^- 
formance.  It  is  of  a  far  different  quality  from  the  eloquenda 
of  a  mere  advocate.  The  advocate  is  lost  in  the  patriot,  the 
lofty  censet,  the  philanthropist.  Indeed,  partly  owin^  to  tbo 
Batore  of  the  subjects  in  many  of  these  trials,  as  involvio^ 
great  and  national  interests,  and  involYing  them  in  a  roelaii- 
dMHiy  manlier,  and  partly  owin^  to  the  habits  of  the  orator^ 
•a  a  pioKtician,  a  large  thinker,  and  the  associate  of  latg^ 
thinkers,  it  is  a  very  prominent  general  distinction  of  Mn 
Currants  eloquence,  as  displctyed  in  this  volume,  that  it  h 
««iething  qnite  different  from  that  of  a  mere  clever  barrister. 
It  has  the  mingled  complexion  o4'  tlie  legislator  and  the  poet, 
often  indeed  reddened  and  darkened  into  a  vindictive  and 
trfeful  exprefiision  at  the  view  of  great  and  favoured  criminals. 

We  cannot  make  extracts  of  sufficient  length  to  display  to 
Ml  ndvantage  the  manner  in  which  he  represents  the  eon- 
ditidll  of  Orr,  and  the  feelings  of  his  family,  and  the  appeals  . 
to  the  conscience  and  the  feelings  of  the  jury  whether  they  can, 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  their  country,  dare  to  justify  by  their 
TSrdtCft  the  chief  inflictors  of  those  feelings;  nor  would  we 
detach  from  the  connexion  any  part  of  ttie  truly  -dreadful 
Akitbire  of  the  state  of  the  nation  as  abandoned  to  be  devoured 
if  demoniacs  in  the  shape  of  privileged  and  rewarded  spies 
and  informers ;  a  picture,  of  the  trutti  of  every  part  of  which 
be  cqmmandingly  appeals  to  theov  that  every  man  of  them  has 
Ibe  most  absolute  conviction  and  certain  knowledge,  while 
be^^ertheless  they  are  assembled,  as  he  plainly  tells  them  they 
tkoDadives  know,  by  selection  and  management,  for  the 
pvpoBe  of  giving  a  verdict  which  shall  virtually  declare  all 
tliese  representations  to  be  false. 

Bat  tiie  speech  which  beyond  any  other  that  our  readers 
cMr  heard  or  read  will  put  their  indignant  emotions  beyond 
{bar  power  to  restrain,  is  that  for  Mr.  Hevey  against  Major  Sirr. 
We  would  make  an  abstract  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  whatever 
tece  Tt  might  occupy,  but  from  the  consideration  that  this 
^lio^ime  *  has  already  been  extensively  read,  and  will  be  yet 
■ibdh  more  so.  For  these  two  last  mentioned  speeches  not  to 
me  been  recalled  to  public  memory  and  circulation,  and  secured 
■r  perpetuity,  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  justice,  historv, 
ami  eloquence.  In  perusing  the  latter  of  them,  every  reader  wdl 
ilk  with  imprttience  whether  several  horrid  miscreants  ex* 
IBiCed  there  continued  to  enjoy  impunity,  nay  favour  and  dis* 
Itefion,  and  whether  no  infesting  thorns  have  been  lodged 
Inmid  extraci^ion  in  the  conscienoes  of  those  who  could  em* 
^m  tacb  ageiits  and  sanction  siioli  transaotioiis. 
Vol.  Y.  N.S.  O 
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The  speech  against  the  Marquis  of  Ileadfort  must  be  vdl 
.  reported  ;  it  is  prodigiously  vigorous  and  brilliant,  with  a  grctt 
deal,   at  the  same  time,  of  art  and  dexterity  in  giving  el&et  | « 
to  the  topics. 

The  p^atest  part  c^  the  very  long  speech  in   the  case  of 
Judge  Johnson  is  a  laborious  and  dry  law  argument,  but  efer   [^ 
and  anoj  the  orator  and  the  wit  will  break  out ;  and  th«re  are 
some  very  fine  passages. 

The  last  article  in  the  volume  is  a  short  speech  pronounced 
by  Mr.  C.  in  the  capacity  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  a  tritl 
before  him  on  a  will  which  bad  been  thought  invalid  for  the 
popish  tendency  of  its  bequests.  This  speech  has  an  unconiiDo& 
.degree  of  compression  and  elegance  as  well  as  force  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  word  elegance  reminds  us  that  we  should  somewhere 
have  remarked  that  the  orator  often  violates,  good  taste  in  bis 
allusions  and  figures,  especially  in  the  way  of  degrading  m>blcr 
objects  by  taking  them  in  analogy  with  mean  ones  for  the 
sake  of  some  one  point  of  resemblance,  when  their  greater  dis- 
similarity as  elevated  and  mean,  should  have  kept  them 
asunder. 


Art.  VI.  Studies  in  History;  containing  the  History  of  RomCf /hm 
its  earliest  Records  to  the  Death  of  Constantine ;  in  a  Series  of 
Essays^  accompanied  toith  Reflections,  References  to  Oripnal  Au' 
thorities  and  Historical  Questions.  By  Thomas  Moreu,  Vol.  II. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  442.     Price  lOs.  6d.  St.  Neots,  1815. 

T^VERY  man  who  is  not  an  infidel,  must  deeply  lament 
-■-^  that  history,  which  is  so  decidedly  necessary  for  forming 
the  basis  of  a  liberal  education,  has  too  often  been  the  medium 
of  instilling  sentiments  hostile  to  Christianity  ;  but  be  will  be 
at  the  same  time  convinced,  that  to  counteract  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  such  writings,  is  a  task,  the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  \ihich  are  proportioned  to  its  importance.  Many  of  those 
historians  who  unhappily  rank  among  the  hostile  party,  were 
men  of  distinguished  learning  and  eloquence :  their  repatation 
is  universally  established.  An  injudicious  writer,  therefore, 
on  the  Christian  side,  may  be  the  occasion  of  injury  to  the 
cause  he  advocates.  Mr.  Morell,  certainly,  is  not  this  iqju- 
dicious  friend,  but  we  think  he  is  capable  of  rendering  more 
ciTectual  assistance  against  the  common  enemy,  than  the  nature 
of  the  plan  he  has  adopted,  seems  to  promise. 

Mr.  Morell's  former  volume,  containing  the  History  of 
Greece,  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  tad  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  reception  which  it  has  met  with,  lias 
been  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  Author  to  persevere  In  his 
imdertaking.    lie  refers^  in  Uie  Advertisement  to  the  f  r^itent 
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Tolume,  to  the  objections  to  which  his  plan  is  liable^  and  in- 
forms us»  that  ^  a  larger  proportion  of  narrative  has  been  in- 
'  troduced*  into  this  portion  of  his  work.  It  should  seem  that 
he  is  not  aware  of  any  other  plan  for  combinins^  religious 
truth  with  historical  narrative,  that  would  be  compatible  with 
that  distinctness  and  continuity  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
by  the  historian,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of 
religious  sentiment  into  the  history  itself,  '  would  lead  to  an 
*  unhallowed  mixture  of  things  sacred  and  profane,  equally  of- 
^  fensive  to  genuine  piety  and  true  taste.' 

We  must  be  allowed,  however,  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  M.  rests  his  preference  of  the  plan  he 
has  adopted ;  while  at  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that,  as  dass-books  for  young  persons,  these  volumes,  may  in  thdr 
present  form,  possess  advantages,  which  we  hope  will  re- 
mmmend  them  to  a  general  use  in  schools. 

But  were  we  asked,  how  is  history  to  be  made  the  vehicle 
of  moral  and  religious   instruction,  the  reply  is  obvious :  by 
the  same  means  as  it  has  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
infidelity.    Why  do  we  scruple  to  put  Hume  into  the  hands 
of  children  ?    Not  because  he    gives  us   at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  a  string  of  deistical  maxims,  but  because  the  whole 
is  tinged  with  anti-Christian  principles :  not  because  he  snatches 
every  possible  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  the  folly  of  being  a 
Christian,  but  because  he  so   draws  the  character,  that  the 
reader  would    not  hesitate,    were  he  implicitly  to  follow  the 
historian,  to  make  the  decision  himself;   because  he  insinuates 
iridiout    asserting,    and    instils  without  enforcing    infidelity. 
Here  then   are  both  bane  and  antidote.     Christian   historians 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  their  adversaries.     It  cannot  be  ob- 
jected that  the  plan  is  insufficient,  for  if  so,  all  fears  for  the 
effect  of  the    opponent's    principles   are    groundless;   and  if 
'*  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,''  the  advantage  is  surely 
im  the  side  of  religion.      What  we  recommend,  is,  the  con- 
tinual influence  of  a  pervading  mind  congenial   to  scriptural 
■dictates.    Let    every  judgement  of   events,  every  estimate  of 
Character,  be  determined  by   this  whispering  spirit;  and  let 
its  sentiments  be  so  interwoven   with  the  whole  narration,  as 
to  seem  a  part  of  its  essence.  This,  surely,  is  not  impossible ;  we 
do  not  desire  to  be  absolutely  told  in  so  many  words,  what  ac- 
tions or  motives   are  lo  be  praised   or  blamed,  or  how  all 
things  depend  on  the  Governor  of  the  Universe ;   but  every 
thing  may  be  presented  with  a  certain  colouring,  or  exhibited 
1>y  reflection  m  its  consequences,  so  that  the  moral  instmotion 
jqay  he  <^pnveyed,  and  that  too  rather  by  example,  than  in  the 
jooiB  questionable  shape  of  precept.    We  unagine  that  by  tinch 
means  as  Uils,  the  excellence  of  the  history,  considered  as  a 
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narration  y  would  be  unimpaired,  and  the  aversion  ip9j^' 
ttuenfly  fe^t  by  youth  to  formal  lessons  of  morality,  wbuuL  bt 
obyiated ;  while  the  desired  end  of  inBtilling  virtuous  aentimentif. 
would  be  with  more  certainty  accomplished. 

We '  must,  howerer,  not  withhold  our.  commendation  from 
A\ix  Author's  ^^  Reflections"  themselves.  They  contain,  indeed, 
little  depth  of  observation,  or  originality  of  remark;  l^ut  tbii, 
Mq^dermg  that  they  are  designed  for  youth,  to  whom  all 
things  are  as  yet  liew,  is  not  a  reasonable  objection ;  and  m 
"^ey  are  far  less  tedious  than  we  feared  they  would  be,  wiheA 
we  anticipated  ceaseless  changes  rung  on/^we  should;**  wmI 
^^let  us  ttierefore,''  we  think  them  highly  deserving  pn^pie. 
The  history  likewise  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure.  Tbe 
tiiginal  authors  seem  to  have  been  well  understood,  and  a  ja-< 
4ioious  selection  has  been  made  from  the  facts  recorded  b¥ 
each.  Mr.  M.  needs  only  a  hint  that  luxuriance  of  style  is  veif  . 
apt  to  degenerate  into  wectation.  But  it  is  time  to  introduce 
4^ur  Author  in  his  own  person. 

We  shall  extract  for  the  notice  of  our  readers,  the  account 
of  Constantine's  conversion  to  Christianity,  his  character,  and 
the  ^  rdflectiens**  on  tiiem.  .  Speaking  of  the  battle  betwoen 
Maxentius  and  Constantine,  Mr.  M.  says, 

,  <  This  battle  is  rendered  meaiorable  by  the  supposed  conversibnof 
Constantine  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  statement  of  this  remarkable 
occurrence  which  has  been  made  by  Eusebius,  a  cotemporary  }0$* 
tpriap,  who  affirms  that  he  received  it  from  the  Emperor  hinawlf,  is 
to  the  following  effect.  As  Constantine  was  marching  at  the  |ioad  of 
liis  army  into  Italy,  to  encounter  Maxentius,  full  of  soliafoile 
l^out  the  issue  of  the  contest,  he  retired  to  implore  protectipn  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians.  ^  Scarcely  were  these  private  devotions 
eftded,  when  be  observed  in  the  nearens  a  nlendid  appeaniace» 
which  resembled  a  cross,  with  this  inscription  m  Greek  cnaracCers^ 
<<  Conquer  by  this.''  All  the  augurs  and  pagan  priests  atttumed  to 
Us  camp  a^eed  to  pronounce  it  an  inauspicious  omen,  and  ^irero 
glfoatlj  terrified  by  k,  bat  on  the  mind  of  Constantine  it  proAul^ 
a  ifx  di&rent  impression.  He  was  led  by  it  to  solicit  the  initructitia 
of.^veral  Christxmi  pastors ;  who  explained  to  him  more  fuU^  ills 
c|pctrines  and  evidences  of  their  religion,  by  irhlch  he  professed  Uai« 
i^lf  so  fully  convinced,  that  from  that  time  he  renounced  the  wordi^ 
6f  Idols,  and  avowed  himself  a  Christian.  A  banner  was  th^^gf* 
^f^mirard  displaved  in  his  army,  embfazoned  with  an  emblem  and. %• 
kd4ption  similar  to  that  which  had  led  to  this  hnportant  changem 
Jlis  sentiments.  On  entering  the  9ity  of  Rome  aoer  the  defeat.  '  * 
death  of  Maxentius,  he  rejected  an  the  homage  and  applause  of 
SMdtilode,  poijating  to  this  standard,  as  reprcjienting  thait  by  ii/hi<^ 
jJono  bfi*had  obtained  the  victory.  When  his  own  statue  was  afl[ler« 
iifpuds  .ecected  in  the  capital,  he  caused  an  emblematical  reprdsit- 
UAm  tf  tiie  cress  to  be  introduced,  with  tfaife  iBMit^titai «'  BJf  it* 
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iaflfinof  of  thif  vfctorioui  crost,  Constantine  hB$  ddiTer^  Bbm^ 
fton  tyranny,  and  restored  to  the  Senate  and  people  their  ancieiit 
glory."  p.  596. 

'  It  u  painful  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating  that  the  latter 
years  of  Constantine  were  characterized  by  a  series  of  arbitrary  an4 
oppressiTe  measures.  The  mo^t  credible  witnesses  have  attested, 
that  he  'put  to  death  the  Empress  Fausta  his  wife,  Crispus  one  of 
bia  SODS,  and  Licinius  his  nepfaeWy  besides  many  distinguished  se-' 
natorsy  on  the  slightest  suspicion.  Though  the  most  extravagant 
temu  were  employed  by  his  flatterers,  lK}th  before  and  after  hia 
decease,  to  describe  his  exemplary  piety»  and  Christian  zeal,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  with  him  Christianity  was  rather 
a  matter  of  state-policy,  than  an  operative  principle;  that  his  opi* 
nions  were  continually  vacillating,  and  his  conauct  in  many  in- 
fitacces  grossly  inconsistent  with  his  profession.  He  did  not  submit 
to  l}]^riatian  baptism,  till  he  became  hopdesa  of  recovery  from  tiie. 
dkeaao  in  which  he  died,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign.'  p.  400, 

The  following  are  the  corresponding  Reflections. 

'  On  the  reality  o£  Constantine's  conversion  it  is  not  our  province  to 
determine;  but  multitudes  of  facts  might  be  collected  tQ  justify  the 
assertion,  that  those  impressions  are  very  suspicious,  to  say  the 
least,  and  often  prove  most  fallacious,  which  are  made  by  areami 
and  visions,  and  phantoms  of  the  imagination.  How  far  a  rational  and 
scriptural  conviction  of  the  truth  and  excellency  of  iJie  Christiaa 
rdigilGin,  might  be  afterwards  produced  in  the  mmd  of  this  heathens 
Emperor,  by  the  perusal  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  instructionii  tf 
the  pious  men  whom  he  consulted,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  the  stonr 
of  the  blazing  cross,  and  the  use  of  this  symbol  as  a  military  standi, 
savours  more  of  the  anti-christian  and  fanatical  spirit  in  which 
the  crosades  originated,  than  of  the  ^*  words  of  truth  and  soberness,'' 
whidi  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.  The  religious  character  of  this  prince 
would  have  been  contemplated  by  sincere  Christians  with  far  greater 
pleiaare,if  instead  of  disDlajyringhis  zeal  and  piety  by  instituting  fSrats  and 
festivals,  ceremonies  and  ntes,  which  Christ  has  not  ordained,  he  had 
**  shewn  out  of  a  good  conversation,  his  works  with  meekness  and  wis- 
dom.'* Christian  charitjrt  however,  which  *<  hopetheven  against  hope," 
ihbbld  teach  us  to  attribute  many  of  these  inconsistencies  of  ch»- 
rader  to  the  shades  of  superstition  which  still  beclouded  his  mind» 
snd'  from  which  his  spiritual  guides  themselves  were  by  no  meadi 
ea;eaipt ;  whilst  they  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  the  least  ex- 
cmt  tor  the  doctrinal  or  practical  errors  of  those,  who  are  placed  In 
more  favoured  circumstances,  and  possess  means  of  knowing  the 
w^  of  God  more  perfectly.''  pp.  404,  £. 
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Alt.  'YU.  Memoirs  of  the  Abht  Edgetoarth  :  containing  his  jJlC- 
coimt  of  the  Death  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth:  By  Henry  Sney4. 
E4sewortk  cr,  8vo.  pp.  224.  price  7s.  Hunter.  1815.  ^  ^ 

■ 

^HBSE-Memoir^  Qonsist  chiefly  of  three  or  four  letters 'tf 
^^  the  Abb6|  and  bis  acoount  of  the  execution  of  liouis  the 
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Sixteenth.     Exclusive  of  what  relates  to  the  King^s  pedigree, 
they  eontainl  ittle  information  that  was  not  long  since  known 

by  all  who  have  either  read  or  heard  of  the  French  revolution. 
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Alt.  VIII.  The  Weekly  Monitor;  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Moral  and 
Beligious  Subjects.  By  a  Layman.  ISino.  1815. 

npiIE  Weekly  Monitor  was  originally  published  in  an  Ame« 
-*-  rican  Newspaper^  but  no  reader  will  regret  that  it  is  now 
*  reprinted  in  a  more  permanent  form.'  A  great  part  of  the 
work  consists  of  quotations  from  English  Divines,  and  it 
breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  genuine  devotion.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  Anglo- 
American  piety  than  of  erudition. 

Art.    IX.    The  Tjest  and  most  effectual  Method  of  Preaching  Christ. 
A  Discourse,   preached  before    the   Half- Yearly  'Assoaation  of 
the  Hampshire  Independent  Churches,  Sept.  20,  1815,  at  New- 
port, Isle  ot  Wight.    By  T.  Durant,  Poole.  8vo.  pp.  31.    Price 
'  Is.  Conder.  1815. 

A  MONG  the  important  advantages  derived  from  county 
-^^  and  other  associations  of  Dissenting  Ministers,  we  may 
reckon  the  opportunities  which  their  half-yearly  meetings  af- 
ford, of  employing  the  talents  of  the  various  preachers  in 
difiusing  theological  knowledge,  and  exciting  among  tbeir 
brethren  a  spirit  of  enlightened  zeal  and  holy  philanthropy. 

Hamj^shire  has  long  maintained  a  distinguished  emineDce  in 
this  respect,  and  many  valuable  sermons  have  been  published 
at  the  request  of  the  Independent  Association   in  that  district. 

•  The  subject  of  Mr.  Durant's  Discourse,  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  peculiarly  seasonable.  We  are  indeed  taught  by 
Apostolic  example,  to  rejoice  if  Christ  be  preached,  though 
the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  preaching  Ilim  be  justly  censurable. 
XJnder  these  circumstances,  however,  our  rejoicing  cannot  be 
free  from  feelings  of  regret.  We  must  deplore  the  sad  ad- 
mixture of  human  sinfulness  and  infirmity,  and  grieve  that 
the  best  cause,  through  the  injudicious  and  unworthy  seal  of 
its  advocates,  should  be  doomed  to  sufier  misrepresentation 
and  reproach.  An  enlightened,  holy,  and  powertul  ministry, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  can  enrich  tlie  Chris- 
tian Church  It  is  the  best  security  against  error  and  a  spirit 
of  delusion ;  it  annihilates  sectarian  prejudices  where  they 
exist ;  and  keeps  them  at  a  happy  distance  where  they  have 
never  been  indulged.  By  its  mighty  operation',  good  prin- 
ciples are  widely  diffused  and  luminously  displayed  in  the  con- 
sistent and  blameless  deportment  of  those  who  are  brought  under 
their  influence. 
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The  S^mmi  before  us  fully  answers  to  its  title*  It  states 
clearly  what  it  is  to  preach  Christ  in  the  best  and  mosi  efiecttial 
method ;  and  did  it  glow  in  the  same  degree  as  it  shines,  were 
it  as  impassioned  in  the  style  and  manner  as  it  is  perspicuous 
and  comprehensiTe  in  the  exhibition  and  statement  of  tbe  truths 
it  recommends,  it  would  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
fectly good  Sermon,  and  be  itself  an  impressive  illustration 
of  its  subject.  The  following  extracts,  we  conceive,  are  faif 
specimens  of  the  entire  composition  of  the  Discourse,  and 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  sentiments  which  are  both  interesting 
and  weighty. 

After  stating  that  the  best  method  of  preaching  Christ  cru- 
cified, supposes  a  simple,  lucid,  and  consistent  statement  of 
facts,  the  preacher  remarks, 

*  The  statement  should  beJuU  and  unequivocal.  Some  men,  in- 
different, or  decidedly  hostile,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel, 
demand  that  exclusive  attention  be  paid  to  practical  religion,  and 
that  doctrines  be  but  sparingly,  if  at  all  introduced,  on  the  prin* 
ciple^  that  the  great  fault  of  mankind  lies  rather  in  their  hearts  than 
in  their  understandings.  There  the  fault  does  lie:  but  the  con- 
clusion, in  their  conception  of  the  terms,  is  not  legitimate.  We 
admit  Uiat,  in  every  case,  there  should  be  attention,  if  you  please 
esebuive  attention,  to  practical  religion,  "as  the  end  of  preachings 
but  full  and  unequivocal  doctrinal  views  of  Divine  truth  are  tbe 
great  means  of  effecting  it.*  And  do  not  the  objectors  act  on 
this  very  principle?  Do  not  they  derive  some  of  their  most  powerful 
motives,  fromthe  doctrines  of  Divine  omniscience*  the  resurrection^ 
and  judgement  ?  In  this  we  commend  them.  In  this  they  pursue  the 
path  trodden  and  consecrated  by  inspired  men.  And  it  were  no  dif* 
ficolt  thing  to  shew,  that  the  New  Testament  scarcely  enforces  one 
doty,  or  class  of  duties,  without  the  use  of  an  evangelical  doctrine. 

*  This  assertion,  if  admitted  to  be  just^  will,  in  a  certain  degree, 
decide  the  question  between  the  evangelical  clergy  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  many  of  their  respectable  opponents.  From  conversing 
wiUi  gentlemen  on  both  sides,  1  have  concluded,  that  the  difference 
does  not  consist  so  much  in  doctrinal  sentiments,  as  respecting  the 
mode  of  stating  them,  and  the  space  which  they  should  occupy  in 
puUic  ministrations.  It  is,  in  charity,  and  even  in  justice,  to  be 
floped,  that  serious  men  o^f  both  classes  aim  at  the  same  object. 
Sat  whether  of  the  two  is  more  likely  to  effect  it  ?  Does  one  insist 
09  the  fitness  of  things,  the  excellency  of  virtue,  &c  ?  so  does  the 
other.  Does  he  address  himself  to  the  self-love  of  mankind,  and 
shew  that  virtue  and  religion  are  conducive  to  personal  happiness  ? 
so  does  the  other.  Does  he  strongly  ur^e  the  authoritative  claims  of 
God?  or  does  he  minutely  describe  all  the  branches  of  christian  duty  ? 
so.  does  his  evangelical  neighbour.  So  far  they  stand  on  a .  level. 
But  the  evangelical  minister  now  leaves  his  opponent,  and  employs 
further  and  more  powerful  means  of  effecting  his  purpose.    He 
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And  that  scheme  of  CfariBtianity  roajr  be  jngdj  ainpected,  vUdi 
does  not  give  sufficient  importance  to  the  person  apA  work  of  Ch]ri(|t| 
to  admit  thi^  evan^relical  mo.ie  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  foonilitr 
and  reli^iion.     Ni  w,  if  doctrinal  views  are  to  he  used  ahd'priesentd 
in  this  practical  forni   at  all,  by  what  authority  are  we  limited  to^ 
few  doctrines?  And   why  are   others  revealed  with  at  least  eqosl 
prominence  and   frequency  ?  But—'*  You  must    avoid  eatifroverUd 
doctrines  !'*    Yet,   are   there  any  truths — is  even  the  basis  of  A 
religion     the  he\\\g  of  God'^?inco»ir(jverted  ?  We  need  not   indeed^ - 
present  them  in  a  controversial  -orm — hut  we  must  present  them': 
nor  dare  we  dilute  the  bold  and  striking  peculiarities  of  the  gomlf 
to  render  them  more  palatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  of  mankind.     Tilt  ■ 
gospel,    comprehendmg  all  .  that   God    htis  communicated,    is  tke 
proper  and  destined  instrument  of  enlightening,    saDctifyiog,  and 
saving  mankind      "  Sanctify  them  by  thy  truth  r  thy  word  is  truths** 
Is  it  not  fair  to  presume,  thut  Gi)d  has  chosen  the  fittest  instramfnit 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  ?  «'  Are  we  wiser  than  He  ?*'  Caa 
we  select  or  devise  means  better  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  theM 
important  objects  ?'  pp.  14—- 17. 

The  tblliiwiiif^  riMnarks'are  just,  and  deserve  the  aenoiis  at- . 
tcntion  of  a  c  n,in  class  of  preachers  and  hearers. 

We  must  v.iRY  and  ada^t  the  mode  of  addressing  t%e  gotpA 
to  the  difft*rent  intellectual  and  moral  circumstances  of  oir  hearers. 
We  have  not  ditforent  kinds  of  truth  to  communicate;  but  different 
modes  of  communicating  it  are  necessary.  Manner  and  style  mar 
vary,  from  a  simplicity  level  to  the  capacities  of  a  child,  through 
all  the  intermediate  stages,  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  argumentative 
or  brilliant  and  impassioned  eloquence.  There  must,  as  far  as  o^r 
powers  admit,  be  adaptation  to  the  different  natural  or  acquired 
tastes  of  men.  We  must  thus  *' become  all  things  to  all  men." 
We  must,  if  possible,  touch  the  feelings  rouse  the  sIuKgish,  and 
reason  the  argumentative  into  conviction.  See  the  different  ad- 
dresses  of  Paul.  To  the  Lycaonians,  Acts  ziv.  bold  and  iai« 
passioned;    to  Felix,  Acts.xxiv.  plain    and  pungent;   to  Festqsi 

unfolds  the  plan  of  redemption ;  makes  a  new  appeal  to  the  heart ; 
awakens  its  most  generous  feelings ;  constantly  presents  that  into 
which  angels  desire  to  look ;  and  beseeches,  by  the  mercy  of  God^ 
by  the  blood  of  a  Saviour  I  Laving  aside  scriptural  precedent) 
which  every  roan  should  consider  authoritative  -what  minister^ 
truly  wise,  would  not,  on  the  roost  obvious  principle  of  expediency, 
employ  these,  in  addition  to  all  that  are  ordinarily  employed  by^ 
those  who  are  termed  moral,  in  distinction  from  evangelicnlt  preach^ 
crs?  The  very  principles  of 'philosophy,  properly  understood,  r»» 
commend  it.  And  an  Appeal  to  factt^  which  eveir  roan  may,  itA 
every  observing  man  must  perceive,  and  on  which  every  man  of 
common  understanding  can  decide,  will  settle  the  question  Bnt 
when  will  truth  be  substituted  for  dedamadon,  and  netf  fnpnede 
Knd  destroy  the  force  of  ingenious  cavilling  ! 
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%Cit  Ji^.  lne£bbly  polite;  to  the  AtheniauB,  Aete  xriL  doqiieat 
oad  learned ;  to  the  Jews,  argumentativey  irpm  princmles  whidi 
;hejr  universally  acknowle^ed.  To  all  he  was  faithml.  In  ^1 
aui^  there  was  adaptation ;  there  was  no  abandonment  of  tratn» 
>iit  a  selection  of  the  right  topic^  addressed  in  the  most  proger 
oanner. 

^  '  Adaptation  requires,  that  we  place  the  same  truths  in  Tarioua 
i^hts,  that  he  who  misses  it  in  one  representation  may  perceive  it 
a  another.  Adaptation  requires  us  to  distinguish  between  th« 
Jiaracters  of  our  hearers,  that  we  may  '^  give  to  every  man  hia 
*  portion  in  due  season."  The  broad  and  general  distinction  of 
amt  and  sinner  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  A  medical  practitioner 
lot  only  distinguishes  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  but  duly  considera 
ho  different  kim/s  of  their  maladies,  and  the  various  oegrees  and 
nrcumstances  of  each  kind.  We  should  not  only  lay  down  the 
^neral  and  decisive  marks  of  distinction  *^  between  the  precious 
<  and  the  vile/'  but  diligently  study  the  various  characters  of  every 
qpecies,  of  every  class,  of  every  individual,  till,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  personality,  we  insufate  every  man  from  his  fellow,  and 
constrain  him  to  hear  the  voice  of  conscience,  following  our  descrip- 
Ham  with—''  Thou  art  the  man  !'' '  pp.  21—23. 

As  the  Sermon  is  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  our  readers, 
we  shall  not  multiply  extracts,  but  refer  them  to  the  discourse 
itself  and  particularly  to  its  closing  pages. 

Art.  X.  Resolutions  and  Statementi  relative  to  the  Persecution  qftk€ 
French  Protestants*  Extracted  from  the  Proceedings  of  I^no* 
testant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  three  Denominations,  in  and 
ldx>ut  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westiyiinster.  8vo.  pp.  28.  price 
6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

T17E  alluded  to  this  publication  in  our  last  Number, 
"  but  we  deem  it  advisable  to  place  it  more  distinctly 
bsfore  our  readers  as  the  accredited  report  of  a  Com-^ 
OMttee  of  the  whole  body  of  Dissenting  Ministers  in  London, 
whose  character  is  staked  on  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  details  which  it  contains.  These  details  are  not  derived 
from  doubtful  or  anonymous  sources,  although,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  names  of  the  individuals  referred  to  are  withheld, 
bat  they  are  extracted  from  the  correspondence  which  the 
Committee  have  found  the  means  of  maintaining  with  thdr 
suflferiug  Protesant  brethren  in  France. 

This  subjex^t  has  been  involved  in  so  much  mistake  and  mis- 
repireseutation,  owing  to  the  political  shape  which  it  has  lately 
assuined,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  in  as  few  words  as 
passible,  tor  the  information  of  some  of  our  readers,  the  plain 
matter  of  fact  as  it  respects  the  proceedings. of  tkii  Committeei 
in  reference  to  the  object  in  question  :  an  object,  as  they  oon*- 
cttTod,  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  religious  nature ;  which 
elaimedi  4ieir  attentioQ  as  men,  on  the  simple  groiiad  of  bu* 
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hianity,  but  T?hicb  appealed  to  them  DQore  emphatically  as  the 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

On  receiving  the  first  authentic  intelligence  with  respect  to, 
the  apprehensions  and  the  actual  sufTerings  of  Protestants  ia 
the  South  of  France,  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of  London  de- 
legated some  of  their  general  body  to  lay  before  his  Majesty*! 
Government  the  information  they  had  received,  and-to  acquaiat 
the  Minister  with  the  steps  which  they  intended  to  take  in  con- 
sequence. Ihe  deputation  were  received  by  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters with  tliat  respectful  attention  which  the  present  Ad- 
ministration have  unifonnly  manifested  in  the  case  of  official 
communications  from  the  General  Body  of  Dissenters :  and  no 
objection  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  col- 
lections which  the  Committee  stated  -it  to  be  their  intention  to 
recommend  to  the  congregations  of  their  several  denominatioDf 
throughout  the  kingdom^  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
South  of  France. 

In  the  Resolutions  which  the  General  Body  subsequently 
adopted,  no  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  disgree  of  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  the  rulers  of  France  from  the  impunity 
with  which  the  enormities  in  the  South  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  committed.  There  was  a  guarded  avoidance  of  all  po- 
litical sentiment,  as  being  inappropriate  to  the  simply  religious 
character  of  their  object  and  proceedings. 

It  is  no  small  benefit  which  must  be  considered  as  having 
already  resulted  from  their  e^Tertions,  that  the  very  pains  which 
have  been  taken  to  disprove  the  necessity  of  such  interference, 
forms  a  standing  concession  as  to  the  impolicy,  and  wickedness 
of  countenancing  in  future,  all  such  nefarious  aggressions: 
while  the  English  Government  sc^ms  now  to  be  still  more 
strongly  pledged  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  attempts  of  the 
ultra-royalist  faction  to  infringe  upon  the  provisions  of  tlie 
French  charter  with  regard  to  religious  toleration.  What 
they  have  been  in  part  the  means  of  eliciting,  has  already 
served  to  let  us  more  into  the  knowledge  of  what  is  transact- 
ing in  France,  than  we  otherwise  might  have  gained.  Sponta- 
neous declarations  of  gratitude  without  the  incentive  of  obli- 
gation, and  professions  of  attachment  without  the  plea  of  oc- 
casion, are  more  than  suspicious :  they  betray  the  operation  of 
latent  motives  either  of  fear  or  of  interest;  and  when  they  are 
contradicted  by  the  private  assurances  of  the  same  individualsi 
there  needs  no  key  to  unraviel  the  cipher. 

The  foct  is,  that  many  of  the  published  Letters  purporting 
to  be  addressed  by  the  Protestant  Clergy  of  France  to  the 
Dissenting  Ministers  of  Liondon,  have  never  been  received  by 
the  Committee;  nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  intended  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  satisfying 
the  suspicions  of  the  police  oy  whom   it   was    known  they 
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irould  be  intercepted  :  a  regard  to  personal  safety  has  induced 
aaoy  estimable  men  to  resort  to  this  expedient,  and  the  vene- 
able  M.  Marron,  President  of  the  Protestant  Consistory  of 
\n9y  has  addressed  a  letter  to  an  individual  of  the  Committee 
f  Dissenting  Ministers,  ^hich  forms  a  most  impressive  corn- 
Dent  on  his  published  letter. 

•The  Dissenting  Ministers  have  acted  strictly  in  character, 
►y  declining  to  satisfy, curiosity  or  appease  incredulity,  at  the 
xpeose  of  betraying  the  confidence  and  endangering  the 
arsons,  and  perhaps  lives,  of  those  in  whose  behalf  they  feel 
iiemselves  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  take  an  active 
aterest.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  invite  the 
ontributions  of  their  congregations  towards  a  chimerical 
bjeet,  or  one  which  they  bail  not  secured  the  means  of  eHTect- 
ng,  by  a  prudent  distribution  of  the  funds  with  which  they 
ore  and  may  be  entrusted.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
hey  would  lend  their  united  influence  to  the  advancement 
>f  the  views  of  any  political  faction. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  competent  information 
vUch  may  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  internal  state 
if  France.  The  prospect  is,  however,  at  present  sufficiently 
^oomy.  There  are  three  means  of  government,  which  form  at 
the  same  time  the  elements  of  social  cohesion  ;  religion,  law,  and 
[Hiblic  opinion.  Which  of  these  can  have  any  beneficial  operation 
in  a  country,  where  religion  is  made  to  consist  in  pai^eants,  or  in 
intolerance,  where  the  Charter  is  decried  in  proof  of  loyalty,  and 
irhere  opinion  is  regulated  by  the  police  ? 

As  to  religion, —all  we  can  do  for  France  is  to  endeavour  to 
lecare  its  toleration,  and  surely  this  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Pro- 
testant country.  We  cannot  give  the  name  of  religion  to  the 
mommeries  of  the  Romish  Church  :  they  cannot  kminanize  a 
oation.  It  is  utterly  revolting  to  the  feelings,  to  observe  the  im- 
becile complacency  with  which  some  of  our  journalists  detail  the 
pious  orgies  of  Superstition,  and  reiterate  the  phrases  ot'beati- 
ficadon  in  reference  to  the  ^  holy  mar/yr  king,  Louis  the  virtuous/ 
One  would  imagine  that  in  the  infatuated  passion  for  legitimacy 
io  government,  it  were  actually  deemed  by  some  a  matter  of 
satisfaction,  that  we  had  re-established  the  legifimate  religion 
of  France.  Are  we  indeed  retrograding  to  the  days  of  Divine 
right,  and  are  we  Protestants  to  learn  anew  the  lesson  of  Chris- 
tiuiity  in  the  dialect  of  Rome  ?  What  a  dereliction  of  principle, 
to  bestow  the  term  of  piety  on  the  miserable  delusions  of  a 
bigoted  and  ignorant  priesthood  !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
persons  capable  of  this  folly  should  be  base  enough  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  propagation  of  falsehood  and  calumny,  inrefe- 
reace  to  the  Protestants  of  France,  and  the  Dissenters  of 
'Eiigttnd? 
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Art.  XL  Ihc  Misedlaneoui  Worh  of  Edward  GiiboHf  ^sj.toith  Jff^ 
Mohs  of  his  Life  and  Writings;  rom posed  by  Hinuelf;  iUtatnUA 
from  hi<  Letters 9  with  occasional  Notes  and  Narratixx*  By  tli^ 
Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Sheffield.  A  new  Edition,  with  coiuider*' 
able  Additions,  5  vols,  8vo.  pp.  xlviii,  2928.  Price  31.  58.  LohdoL' 
Murray.     18 15. 

(Concluded  from  Page  20,  of  the  present  Volume. J 

innrE  baTe  akeady  biutcd,  that,  labile  Mr.  Gibbon's  UbUm 
^^  may,  notAVilhstaadinfi^  some  blemisbes,  be  pronounoedi 
upon  the  wiioie  a  most  noble  work,  and  one  which  refiedl- 
honour,  through  its  Author,  upon  the  whole  Britisti  Natioa ; 
it  exhibits  two  very  exceptionable  features,  both  derivingf  thcfe 
origin  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  both  of  a  nature  90 
senousy  that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  no^ktd 
reprobation.  These  are  religioui  aceptidsm^  and  imdelica^ 
oj  allusion.  It  will  be  seen  m  the  sequel,  that  these  two  4pot% 
with  which  the  face  of  a  work,  otherwise  of  extraordinary  bemntyt 
is  so  miserably  disfigured,  are  more  closely  connected  wiui 
each  other  in  their  origin,  than  is  generally  supposed.  No(« 
withstanding  this  connexion,  however,  we  shall,  for  the  8tk# 
of  distinctness,  consider  each  of  these  two  points  separably ; 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  our  discussions,  we  should  be  led  into 
investigations  of  some  length,  we  trust,  the  extreme  importaacf 
of  the  subject  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  wiU  be  adnutted 
as  a  sufficient  apology. 

To  begin  then  with  religious  scepticism.  In  entering  upon 
this  part  of  his  duty,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  may  put 
in  a  claim  to  more  than  ordinary  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  by  virtue  of  a  confession,  which  he  is  led  to  roake,  ^ 
with  deep  contrition  for  his  former  fault,  and  fervent  gratitude 
to  God  for  his  recovery,  that  he  was  himself  once  a  determined 
and  systematic  infidel,  and  indeed  not  far  removed  from  iji« 
solute  atheism.  For,  without  supposing  the  state  of  mind 
which  gives  rise  to  infidelity,  to  be  in  every  instance  eia^ilj , 
the  same,  some  resemblance  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  ciMi^fy 
where  there  appears  so  striking  a  similarity  in  the  effect.  An4 
surely,  one,  who  has  himself  experienced  the  state  of  mjnd  . 
which  he  examines,  though  perhaps  under  some  diversity  of 
circumstances,  must  possess  an  advantage  over  those,  who 
know  it  only  from  the  observation  of  others,  or  from  what  thej 
have  beard  or  read  on  the  subject. 

We  should  have  thought  it  qoite  superfluous,  to  prove  that 
Gibbon  was  a  sceptic  in  religion,  baa  we  not  ourselves  beea  * 
acquainted  with  a  person  of  strong  sense,  though  of  some  sin- 
gularity of  manners,  and  one  too,  who  had  hunself  gone  through 
a  school  of  doubt  on  the  subject  of  religion,  by  whom  we  ware 
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psnlf  anured,  tbat  be  had  penued  Uie  two  nottfd  diaptan 
atttra  ''Declioe  and  Fall,"  tlie  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  Irith 
nmch  edification;  and  that  lie  should  never  have  detected 
■cepticism  in  them,  had  it  not  been  pointed  out  to  him  bjr 
Mtert.  Few  readers,  we  believe.  Will  be  similarly  deceived, 
l&cie  the  trac^  of  scepticism  in  Gibbon,  are  not  confined  to 
those  chapters,  but  ran  through  the  whole  of  his  work.  Yet, 
u  th«:e  may  be  others,  besides  our  friend,  who,  blinded  by 
that  charity  which  tbinketh  no  evil,  are  not  conviuced  that 
mr  historian  was  really  an  unbeliever,  we  shall  produce  oaty 
cp^  passage  from  the  present  publication,  which  we  think  & 
&H]r  Kufficient  to  substantiate  the  charge.  And  let  it  be  r»> 
smnb^ted,  for  the  corroboration  of  our  argument,  that  the 
NiAle  E^tor  seems  to  have  carefully  and  laudably  expunged 
fnm  the  pieces  he  has  published,  whatever  he  thought  might 
oTe  daogerouB  to  the  interests   either  of  morals  or  of  re- 
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I. a  letter  oS  Mr.  Gibbon  to  his  bosom-friend,  the  Editor  of 
hi^.  postbufuons  works,  written  at  a  moment  when  the  deatii 
of  iady  SbeiBdd  must  have  solemnized  both  their  miniTs,  so 
jis.to,  produce,  one  might  imagine,  a  temporary  religious  be- 
lirf„eTeii  wfatfe  it  did  not  generally  exist; — in  a  letter  too, 
HxiUeu  won, that  very  subject,  and  written  in  the  true  apint 
of  coad<diog  friendBbip ;  he  could  alTord  no  more  decided  ex- 
IReasioDB  «  faith,  than  the  following:  '    ' 

'Sot  ahe  is  now  at  rest:  and  if  there  he  afiOvre  hfe,  her  mild 
toMm  have  aurely  entitled  ber  to  the  reward  of  pure  and  perfect 
feUatr-* 

"ill  the  opetAi^  of  this  sentence,  we  have,  from  his  ownpeOr 
a  declkrttion  of  religions  scepticism ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of 
it,  then  is,  to  say  the  least,  more  of  friendship  than  of  Cbris- 
tiantlv.  Id  another  letter  of  condolence,  written  on  the  same 
•DOMun,  We  read  these  similar  expressions. 

f0itre'teiiMf  inmslhte  guardiam,  may  they  watch  over  you  and 


^? 


With  these  clear  declarations,  the  reader  may  combine  the 
liUowiiig  pleasantries,  and  we  think  no  doubt  will  remain  in 
fbe  mind  of  the  most  charitable  judge,  respecting  the  decided 
aild  confirmed  scepticism  of  the  writer,  on  every  question  con- 
DQcteri  with  religion.  Tbey  all  occur  in  his  correspondenoe 
with  Lord  Shcffielfl. 

*jl  have  as  little  to  aa;  on  the  subject  of  my  worldly  matters,  which 
tiam  n^Wf  Jiqater  be  pfaited!  to  be  drawing  towards  a  fiiwl  coo- 
daaun.' 

fAiaillbe  with  joa  by  Ae  first  of  Mffy?  TAcGedtonfykium." 
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With  these  expressions  we  may  contrast  tli0  foUowiog;h 
which,  though  tlie  words  are  difierent,  the  intention  is  eri- 
dentiy  the  same. 

< Lausanne  is  now  full  and  lively  ;  all  our  native  famOies. are k-  IE 
turned  from  the  country;  aadp  praised  He  the  Lord!  we  are  in-  b 
fested  with  few  foreigners,  either  French  or  English.' 

The  object  of  this  article  being,  not  only  to  ascertain  tnd  '^ 
condemn,  but  also  to  account  for  the  infidelity  of  our  historito ; 
and  that,  not  merely  in  order  to  gratify  the  cariosity,  but  to 
enlighten  the  mind[s,  and  benefit  the  hearts  of  our  readers; 
we  must  now  call  their  attention  to  a  somewhat  extended,  but 
we  trust  not  tedious  examination  into  the  nature  of  religiM 
doubting  in  general. 

There  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  all  moral  inquiries,  iritk 
regard   to    which  revelation    and  reason,   or,    rather,    rere* 
lation  and  common  sense,  are  completely  agreed.     The  prin- 
ciple alluded  to,  is  this,  that  man  is  praise-worthy  or  bkine-   ' 
worthy,  no  farther  than  his  conduct  proceeds  from  the  heiit. 
That  is  the  important  region,  which  is  to  be  kept  with  all  di- 
ligence ;  because  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life  and  of  death.  And 
ahliough  to  give  a  just  description  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
heart,  is  a  problem  replete  with  difficulty,  if  not  utterly  in-  j 
capable  of  solution ;  yet,  an  honest  appeal  to  individual  con-  P 
sciousness,  will  enable  any  man,  not  only  to  decide  for  bimielf,  [' 
upon  all  cases  of  conscience  connected  with  the  heart,  as  Hiey 
occur,  but  likewise  to  discover  certain  general  maxims,  ^^^b, 
if  judiciously  managed,  will  apply  with  considerable  precisiDB 
to  the  general  conduct  of  other  men.    Only,  we  muist  nerer 
forget,;  that  the  heart  is    answerable,    not  merely  for   wbtt 
proceeds  directly  out  of  itself,  but  likewise  for  its  frequently  aa- 
suspected  Influence  upon  other  departments  of  the  soul. 

What  we  are  at  present  concerned  with,  is,  that  faculty,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  he  called,  by  which  we  believe.  The 
simple  act  of  faith  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  vriiatever 
be  its  object.  But  of  faith,  properly  so  called,  the  object  it 
always  some  fact  In  ordinary  discourse,  we  may  indeed  be 
said  to  believe  any  kind  of  truth ;  for  instance,  the  theory  of 
gravitation.  That  act  of  the  mind,  however,  which  determines 
our  assent  in  such  cases,  is  rather  judgement  than  faith,  and 
we  may  with  more  propriety  be  said  to  understand  than  to  be- 
lieve them. 

Religious  faith,  which  is  properly  our  present  subject,  agrees, 
in  this  respect,  with  what  we  have  said  of  faith  in  generu.  ft 
has  matter  of  fact  for  iu  object.  When  our  Saviour  declares, 
<'  He  that  believeth  shall  be  tayed ;  and  he  that  believetK  not, 
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shall  be  damned:**  if  we  ask,  what  it  the  object  of  this 
aving  faith;  what  are  we  to  believe,  that  we  may  be  saved  ;— 
be  answer  is,  the  great  fact  of  the  incaniation  and  propitiatory 
acrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt 

be  saved"'.  That  is,  if  thou  bdievest,  with  the  heart,  (this 
xpression  will  be  elucidated  in  the  sequel)  that  Jesus  is  the 
jord,  that  he  is  Jehovah,  tliat  in  his  person  the  two  natures 
>f  man  and  God  were  and  are  united,  for  the  purpose  of  human, 
nd,  consequently,  of  thy  salvation,  thou  shalt  partake  bis 
liss  and  glory  in  heaven  to  all  eternity. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  observing  by  the  way,  how  much 
leodless  controversy  might  have  been  spared,  if  men  had 
Iways  borne  in  mind,  that  we  are  no  where  called  upon  to 
conceive,  to  understand,  or  to  comprehend  the  subjects  of 
eligion,  Jbr  our  salvatiofiy  but  simply  to  \>elieve  certain  facts, 
»r  rather  onefaci^  upon  the  evidence  of  Gk>d*s  own  declaration, 
oat  as  we  beJieve,  and  frequently  without  understanding  them, 
ither  facts,  upon  the  strength  of  human  testimony.    ^<  If  we 

*  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater; 
^  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which  he  hath  testified  of 

*  his  Son."^  1  John,  v.  9.  . 

The  proper  subject  of  our  investigation,  therefore,  will  be 
this;  How  comes  this  faith  to  be  so  praise^worthy,  and  its 
opposite  so  de^rving  of  condemnation  ?  and  what  constitutes 
tie  proper  difference  between  those  who  have  it,  and  those 
irho  have  it  nqjt  ? 

In  this  investigation,  we  shall  begin  with  an  examination  of 
hkh  or  belief,  as  applied  to  some,  more  ordinary  object ;  for, 
IS  Uie  act  of  faith  diners  not,  from  its  object  being  diversified, 
ire  shall  thereby  have  tiie  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak 
more  freely,  by  not  having  to  do  with  an  object  so  very  solemn 
u  that  of  saving  faith ;  while  still,  whatever  we  may  thus 
fi^cover  respecting  the  nature  of  faith  in  general,  will  apply  to 
the  subject  of  that  faitii  by  which  we  are  saved,  as  well  as  to 
thai  more  common  instance  of  it,  which  we  shall  thus  hare 
■aalysed.  Besides,  by  this  way  of  proceeding,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  appeal  more  freely  to  common  experience,  than  we 
ctfidd  do,  while  treating  a  subject  iVhich  falls  not  under  the 
cagnizanee  or  observation  of  every  man. 

.  yfe,  shall  make  no  apology  for  drawing  our  principles  con- 
oeroing  faith  in  general,  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  For  it 
follows  fi*om  the  very  purpose  for  which  revelation  was  given  to 
#68,  Aat  however  we  may  judge  of  the  expressions  of  the 
pible,  when  they  regard  natural  philosophy,  or  other  similar 
s^ces,    ifhich  relate  to  external  things,   if  that  volume  be 
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indeed  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  Diviae  Rerelatioii,  its  mord 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  must  be  conformable  to  the  naton 
of  thinc^y  and  therefore  philosophically  true ;  and  we  roty 
add,  that  tlie  Bible  must  be  the  only  source  of  truth  on  those 
branches  of  knowledge  to  the  human  race. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  afforded  him  a 
noble  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  true  doctrine  of  humaa 
bdSef ;  and  by  carefully  attending  to  what  is  recorded  con* 
eeming  the  conTersations  of  our  blessed  Saviour  with  his  dis- 
ciples, after  he  was  risen,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  take  son 
steps  in  this  most  interesting  inquiry. 

The  circumstance,  to  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  would 
point  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  this.  Our  Lord  had 
already  appeared  to  some  of  his  disciples,  who,  ther^m, 
haTing  ocular  demonstration,  could  no  longer  doubt  of  tfa 
trdth  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  their  coDYicticIki 
they  endeavoured  to  impart  to  their  friends  and  companiooi, 
through  the  evidence 'of  their  testimony;  but  in  rain.  Thon 
who  had  not  seen  their  Master,  refused  to  believe  upon  the  tea« 
thttony  of  those  who  had,  that  he  was  indeed  risen. 

When,  afterwards,  our  blessed  Lord  favoured  these  nn- 
believing  disciples  with  a  convincing  appearance,  he  at  tin 
saitae  time  blamed  them  for  not  beUeving  without  it.  Upon 
this  occasion,  he  chid  them  rather  severely;  if  we  consider 
who  He  was,  and  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  him,  we  may 
say^  very  severely.  He  seems  on  this,  as  frequently  befoi^ 
on  similar  occasions,  and  once  or  twice  afterwards,  to  hata 
been  deeply  grieved  and  pained  by  their  conduct;  and  he  ttatei 
expressly,  that  what  he  blamed  them  for,  was,  that  they  (Ud 
not  believe  the  fact  of  his  resurrection,  upon  the  testimony  of 
those  who  had  seen  him. 

What  Jesus  himself  blamed,  and  so  blamed,  must  indeed 
have  been  blame-worthy  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  his  judge- 
ment was  in  fact  the  judgement  of  Ood.  The  disciples  there- 
fore acted  seriously  wrong,  when  they  refused  their  assent  to 
ttie  testimony  of  their  feilow-disciples,  that  Jesus  was  liien 
from  the  dead. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  some  separate  considerations,  whidiy 
if  we  mistake  not,  need  only  be  fairly  stated,  in  order  to  ap* 
prove  themselves  as  truth  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

I^he  truth  of  a  fact,  and  my  belief  of  that  fact,  are  two  quite 
distinct  things.  What  is  true  I  may  not  believe;  or  intervety^ 
I  may  believe  what  is  not  true.  That  which  connects  any  fad 
with  my  belief,  is  called  evidence.  No  fact,  however  tniej 
can  be  believed,  without  evidence.  Supposing  any  fact  to  1m 
trutj  my  evidence  for  its  truth  may  be  defectiye^  or  it  may  be 
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ittfficient,  or,  if  may  be  redandant  and  compelling.  This 
Utter  degree  of  eVidence,  as  the  very  term  implies,  is  such  as 
(0  compel  my  assent ;  it  isL  impossible  for  me  not  to  believe, 
and  my  belief  can  of  course  be  attended  with  no  merit.  To 
befieve  upon  defective,  that  is  without  sufficient  evidence, 
is  an  act  of  credulity,  which  is  always  a  blame- worthy  state  of 
mind;  arid  to  refuse  my  assent,  because  the  evidence  is  de- 
fective, is  always  more  or  less  meritorious,  or,  at  least,  it  can 
never  deserve  blame.  To  believe  when  the  evidence  is  suf- 
fident,  but  not  compelling,  is  my  duty ;  and  if  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, when  urged  by  sufficient  evidence,  the  defect  is  in 
ipysdf ;  1  am  guilty  of  unbelief. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  disciples  refused  their  assent  td 
the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  evidence  they  had,  was; 
therefore,  not  compelling ;  for,  otherwise,  they  must  have  be- 
lieved the  fact.  But  neither  was  it  defective;  for  had  tbat  been 
tte  case,  their  refusal  to  believe,  instead  of  being  blame- 
mrtby,  had  rather  been  meritorious.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
they  had  sufficient  evidence,  and  that  their  crime,  which  con- 
sisted in  refusing  to  believe  that  for  which  they  had  sufficient 
eridence,  was  unbelief.  By  that  very  ^ame  our  Saviour  callsf 
it :— He  upbraided  "  them  for  their  unbelief."  Hence,  un- 
hdicf,  which  in  Scripture  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  sin,  is  that 
state  of  heart  and  mind,  which  leads  a  man  to  refuse  his  assent 
to  a  fact,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  has  sufficient  evidenoe. 
Bat,  since  whatever  deserves  blame,  is  only  so  far  blame- 
worthy, as  it  proceeds  from  the  heart,  it  follows,  that  uni- 
hdief,  by  which  we  mean  the  disbelief  of  any  fact  for  whic^ 
there  is  sufficient  evidence,  must  depend  upon  the  heart; 
and  therefore,  that  faith  in  general,  is  either  altogether  aii 
act  of  the  heart,  or  that,  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  depending 
ia  part  upon  other  powers  of  the  soul,  it  is  capable  of  being  so 
ioliienced  by  the  heart,  as  to  be  rendered  praise-worthy. 
But  if  faith  were  altogether  an  act  of  the  heart,  it  could 
never,  in  point  of  morality,  be  of  an  indifferent  nature.  Faith 
wiBold  always,  and  iirithout  exception,  be  praise-worthy,  and 
its  contrary  always  worthy  of  blame. 

It  has  however  appeared,  that  there  is  a  case  in  whidb,  on 
Uie  contrary,  taith  is  blame- worthy,  and  to  disbelieve  may  be! 
meritorious ;  viz.  when  the  evidence  for  any  supposed  fact 
it'io^uffi'cient.  And  there  is  likewise  a  case,  in  which  faith 
heiiig  unavoidable,  deserves  neither  blame  nor  praise.  Hence 
^gather,  that  the  act  of  faith  does  not  proceed  altogethclr 
im  the  heart,  but  that  it  is  only  capable  of  being  influenced 

^Jit; 

>The  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject  will  lead  us  td  some 
tather  curious,  and  very  interesting  results. 
Vol.  IV.  N.  S.  P 
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We  have  already  seen,  that  for  every  fiict,  really  sudi, 
there  is  a  certain  quantum  of  eyidence  ivhich  is  just  suf- 
ficient for  belief,  and  whicli  therefore  ought  to  command  our 
assent.  But  ^ve  have  likewise  seen,  in  a  remarkable  instance, 
that  tlic  assent  which  ought  thus  to  follow,  is,  notwithstanding, 
sometimes  withheld.  Here,  then,  arises  a  very  important  and 
somewhat  curious  question :  What  is  it  that  constitutes  cti- 
dence  sufficient  ?  To  this  question  tlie  only  satisfactory  answer 
that  can  be  given  is  the  following:  That  is  sufficient  evidence, 
\Yhich  would  have  commanded  the  assent  of  man,  supposiof 
he  were  still  altogether  the  creature  whom  God  could  regard 
with  approbation.  God  gave  to  man  at  his  creation,  a  ri^t 
heart,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  understanding.  But  when  the 
heart,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  human  frame, 
is  no  longer  such  as  it  should  be,  the  same  powers  of  under- 
standing will,  in  certain  cases,  no  longer  produce  the  same 
effects.  God,  however,  continues  to  judge  of  human  conduct, 
according  to  his  original  design  with  him.  In  his  righteous 
judgements  no  allowance  is  made  for  a  change  of  heart,  which 
God  never  intended,  and  of  which  therefore  he  cdnnot  approve. 
And  Jesus,  who  was  a  perfect  man,  having  his  own  heart 
exactly  right,  knew  well,  by  his  own  consciousness,  what  evi- 
dence was  sufficient  for  belief,  and  could  consequently  clearly 
'disoern  the  most  minute  bias  of  a  false  heart  in  others. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  in  extreme  cases,  that  it  is  self-love  or 
«olf-interest,  by  which  the  heart  is  so  biassed  as  not  to  receive 
the  due  impression  from  just  evidence.  From  this  obvious 
oircumstance,  some  philosophers  have  too  hastily  inferred, 
that  the  proper  state  for  the  accurate  discrimination  of  truth, 
is  a  state  of  absolute  indiffisrence.  This,  however,  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  will  be  evident  to  every  man  upon  mature  re- 
flection. A  partial  interest,  we  find,  misleads  us;  and  in- 
difference, we  know,  is  without  all  partiality.  All  this  is  very 
true :  but  is  indifference  the  only  state,  wiiich  is  free  from  par- 
tiality ?  Certainly  not.  A  deep,  but  universally  diffiised  and 
equable  interest,  is  likewise  devoid  of  partiality ;  and  it  is 
this  equable  interest,  not  indifference,  which  constitutes  the 
proper  state,  for  admitting  the  just  evidence  of  truth.  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  iAdiffisrence  to  be  unconcerned^  not  only 
where  truth  lies,  but  whether  it  be  discoverable  or  not,  and 
even  to  doubt  whether  it  exist  at  all.  Its  language  is.  What 
is  truth ! — that  is.  Who  cares  for  it ! — What  philosophers  call 
the  love  of  truth,  is,  in  fact,  a  state  of  heart  divested  of  par- 
tiality, not  by  means  of  the  coldness  of  indifferenoe,  but  by 
means  of  an  equably  glowing  ardour  of  interest,  extending  its 
influence  in  duo  proportion  to  every  branch  of  uniVenit- 
being. 
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Oar  SaTioHr  upbraided  his  disciples  with  their  unbelief. 
But  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  proceeded  to  point  out  to  them 
the  true  source  of  their  unbelief;  and  that  not  only  in  general, 
bj  referring  it  to  the  heart,  but  more  particularly,  by  assigning 
mat  state  of  heart  to  which  their  unbelief  was  owing.  He 
upbraided  them  with  their  hardness  of  heart.  This  hardness 
of  heart  then  it  was,  which  resisted  the  impression  of  suf- 
ficient evidence. 

The  expression,  hardness  of  hearty  partakes  undoubtedly 
of  the  nature  of  metaphor,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  with 
human  language,  when  it  aspires  to  delineate  the  functions  of 
the  soul.  But,  even  the  metaphorical  expressions  of  Jesus , 
of  Him,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  whose  qwn  workman* 
ship  the  whole  complicated  human  frame  is, —  of  such  a  speaker, 
even  the  metaphorical  expressions  should  justly  command  our 
highest  respect.  His  own  ideas  on  the  subject  could  not  but 
be  at  once  true,  accurate,  and  clear;  and  if  he  made  use  of 
ffietaphors,  we  may  be  certain,  they  were  the  most  apposite 
tpat  language  could  furnish. 

.  Accordingly,  in  the  present  instance,  the  term  hardness  of 
Keart  will  not  easily  mislead  us,  though  it  be  merely  figurative, 
because  it  brings  us  directly  to  the  observation  of  fact.  It  is 
t^atter  of  observation,  that  of  the  different  occurrences  around 
is,  some  affect  us  more  deeply  than  others.  Some  eventa 
lurry  as  it  were  past  us,  and  leave  scarce  a  memorial  of  them- 
dves  behiud  them  ;  others,  again,  leave  such  permanent  traces 
•f  their  existence,  as  to  influence  our  conduct  through  life. 
>f  this  fact  we  speak  quite  intelligibly,  when  we  say,  that 
bings  arotmd  us  make  different  impressions  upon  us.  Now^ 
l|is  may  be  owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  things  thcm- 
elres.  But  we  likewise  remark,  farther,  that  external  ap- 
earances  being  exactly  the  same,  one  man  is  more  affected 
y  them,  tlian  another ;  the  same  man  is  more  affected  by  the 
upe  circumstances  at  one  time,  than  at  another.  Here,  tiie 
mse  of  diversity  must  be  within  the  man ;  that  which  receives 
le  influence  of  the  external  world  within  him,  must  itself  be 
ipable  of  variation,  or  by  an  easy  allusion  to  the  impression 
lade  by  hard  substances  when  they  are  applied  with  some  force 
>  wax,  or  other  similar  yielding  bodies,  his  heart  Is  at  one 
me  softer  than  at  another,  or  one  man  has  a  more  tender  heart 
ban  his  neighbour. 

The  terms  tenderness,  and  hardness  pf  heart,  are  quite  current 
a  our  daily  conversation ;  it  would  therefore  have  been  uh- 
lecessary  to  dwell  so  long  on  the  subject,  if  the  ordinary  use 
li  those  phrases  had  coincided  in  meaning  with  the  use 
af  them  by  our  Saviour,  and  the  sacred  writers.  But ,  we 
shall  soon  see  how  far  this  is  from  being  the  case. 
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But  what  wo  wish  the  reader  just  now  to  consider^  is,  the 
connexion  of  the  state  of  heart  so  often  mentioned,  with  the 
effect  of  evidence  in  workinc^  conYiction.  That  .which  leads 
the  mind  to  give  to  evidence  its  full  weight,  is  what  we  call 
interest.  When  any  thing  interests  me,  I  grudge  no  pains, 
in  determining  concerning  its  truth.  Now,  this  interest  is 
an  affection  of  the  heart ;  and  will  be,  cwieris  paribuM,  as  the 
degree  of  tenderness  it  possesses  directly,  or  as  its  hardness  in- 
versely. Dr.  Paley  has  justly  observed,  that  a  total  want  of 
interest,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  contempt  previous  to 
examination,  is  the  surest  way  to  miss  the  discoYery  of  all 
truth  of  which  the  evidence  is  not  both  obtrusive  and  com* 
polling. 

Again:  It  is  an  irregular  or  disproportionate  interest, 
that  is,  an  interest  for  one  thing  more  than  another,  which  in- 
terest is  not  founded  in  the  real  nature  of  those  things,  or  in 
tlieir  relation  to  human  nature,  and  to  being  in  general;  it 
is  this  disproportionate  interest,  which  leads  to  the  mistake 
of  holding  falsehood  for  truth.  How  this  unequal  interest 
stands  related  to  hardness  of  heart,  will  be  seen  by  and  by. 
Here  we  will  only  remark,  that  this  was  the  case  of  the  dis-^ 
ciples.  There  was  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had  not  yet 
seen  Jesus,  a  selfish  jealousy  of  those  who  had  already  beiai 
favoured  with  a  sight  of  him.  This  jealousy  arose,  as  we 
shall  see,  IVom  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  so  blinded 
their  faculties,  that  they  could  not  discern  the  truth,  though 
presented  to  them  with  what  even  we  may  discover  to  oe 
abundant  evidence. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  what  the  Scriptures  call  ten- 
derness of  heart,  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  usually  so 
called.  Whenever  any  human  being  is  strongly  affected  by 
any  thing  that  is  not  absolutely  of  a  selfish  nature,  the  world 
is  ready  to  attribute  it  to  tenderness  of  heart.  Even  crimes, 
according  to  this  false,  worldly  estimate  of  character,  may  some- 
times arise  from  this  source  of  supposed  tenderness.  The 
Bible  never  uses  the  expression  in  any  such  sense.  In  the 
Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  tender-hearted  is  always  to 
be  virtuously  disposed.  The  expression  always  implies  some- 
thing praise-worthy.  A  tender  heart  uniformly  signifiea  one 
with  which  God  is  well-pleased  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged 
to  quote,  as  a  specimen  ot  the  false  judgement  of  the  world,  on 
a  subject  so  closely  connected  with  reUgion,  the  language  of 
so  worthy  and  respectable  a  person  as  Dr.  Robertson.  Bui 
the  more  justly  lie  is  esteemed  on  other  accounts,  the  more 
needful  it  becomes,  to  point  out  clearly  his  erroneous  judge- 
ment on  this  head ;  because  there  are  no  4oubt  numbers,  by 
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whom  his  authority  would  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  re'^ 
^hilom,  not  of  their  oi)iiiions  only,  but  also  of  their  prac- 
tice. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  Robertson's  masterly  account 
of  the  reign  of  Alary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  tlie  leading  cir- 
camstances  of  her  reign,  as  embellished  in  his  eloquent  nar- 
ration, and  with  the  general  estimate  he  has  given  us  of  her 
character.  With  that  truly  classical  work  we  are  <»nly  so  far 
concerned,  as  to  remark,  that  in  attempting  to  apologize  in 
some  measure,  for  the  many  false  steps  in  the  private  conduct 
of  Mary,  he  attributes  them  to  a  too  great  tenderness  of  heart. 
In  bis  own  words,  they  proceeded  from  a  heart  too  tender. 
Had  he  called  it  a  mis-placed  tenderness,  and  spoken  of  her 
conduct  with  a  due  degree  of  abhorrence,  we  should  not  have 
found  fault  with  him  for  a  phrase.  Yet,  surely,  a  state 
of  heart,  which  could  disregard  every  thing  for  the  sake  ot 
a  selfish  connexion  with  a  wicked  wretch,  which  connexion 
originated  in  mutual  lewdness,  and  was  productive  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  criminality ;  a  state  of  heart,  which,  in  the 
loose  enjoyment,  that  was  the  only  discoverable  object  of  that 
connexion,  could  forget  every  duty  of  the  Queen,  the  woman, 
and  the  Christian,  deserves  to  be  branded  with  some  harsher 
epithet  than  that  of  tender.  Where  was  her  tenderness,  when^ 
she  could  consent  to  blow  up  a  sick  husband  with  gunpowder  ; 
or,  not  to  insist  upon  a  fact  which  rests  upon  something  short 
of  absolute  proof,  where  was  her  tenderness,  when  she  could 
take  into  her  bosom,  and  receive  as  a  confidant,  the  very  man 
to  whom  the  public  suspicion  imputed  the  tragical  end  of  her 
former  husband ;  and  this,  while  the  mangled  remains  of  her 
murdered  lord  were  scarcely  removed  from  her  sight  ?  If  this 
be  tenderness,  what,  we  would  fain  be  informed,  is  hardness 
of  heart? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Scripture  phrase,  tenderness  of 
heart,  implies  a  tact  not  merely  delicate,  but  also  correct;  it 
implies  not  sensibility  only,  but  just  sensibility;  a  sensibility 
which  gives  to  Caesar  the  feeling  which  is  Caesar's,  and  to 
God,  that  which  is  God's.  A  partial,  false  tenderness,  a  ten- 
derness, if  we  may  use  the  expression,  in  one  department  of 
the  heart  only,  would  seem  to  be  always  connected  with  aa 
increased  hardness  in  others. 

To  anticipate  somewhat  of  our  final  result,  we  have  no  he« 
sitatioD  in  ascribing  the  scepticism  both  of  Hume  and  Gibbon, 
to  hardness  of  heart,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  that  ex- 
pression ;  and  that  we  are  so  far  right,  will  appear  clearly 
firom  a  scrutiny  into  the  general  state  of  their  feelings,  as  re- 
corded in  their  lives ;   a  scrutiny,   which  it  is  by  no  meana 
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difficult  to  make,  and  in  the  several  steps  of  which  m: 
thoughtless  Yotary  of  the  world  may  as  in  a  mirror  dif 
his  own  image. 

The  lives  of  those  two  remarkable  men  have  OTidently  p 
the  possibility,  that  a  literary  person  of  soma  wealth  id 
fluence  in  society,  may  pa^s  through  life  with  tolerable  cm 
and  without  much  interruption  from  the  experience  of 
common  lot  of  humanity,  that  man  is  born  to  trouble  a 
sparks  fly  upward.  But  how  have  they,  and  others  resen 
them,  achieved  this  mighty  feat?  Dr.  Beattie,  in  bis  ] 
on  Truth,  has  well  accounted  for  the  circumstance,  as  1 
concerns  Hume ;  and  what  he  there  says,  will  apply  equa 
Gibbon.  Those  persons  who  move  in  a  certain  sphc 
life,  may,  according  to  the  low  tone  of  morality  vrhich  pi 
in  that  class  of  society,  almost  totally  disregard  the  In 
of  others  beneath  them.  If  they  can  stand  in  the  judgem 
their  equals  and  superiors,  tliey  make  little  account  of  t^ 
dinary  feelings  of  the  multitude.  We  well  remember  Ik 
with  indignation,  the  cool  assertion  of  a  gentleman, 
feeling  is  a  prerogative  of  the  higher  orders,  a  privik 
which  the  working  class  of  mortals  ought  to  make  no  prete 
A  certain  almost  technical  routine  of  alms-giving,  an 
occasional  exertion  of  brilliant  benevolence,  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasion,  will  obtain  for  a  gentleman,  u 
judgement  of  his  peers,  the  credit  of  higlily  mcricorioa 
derness. 

But  could  once  these  jfocT^  of  the  earthy  persuade  themi 
to  descend  from  their  high  places  of  laughter  and  plei 
and  enter  the  work-shop  and  the  cottage,  not,  as  the 
wont  to  do,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  domineering  and 
raanding,  hut  in  order  to  feel  with  tlie  inhabitants,  as 
tliose  who  are  formed  of  like  materials  with  tliemselven, 
would  soon  discover,  that  without  some  solid  mental  ecu 
such  as  (hey  indeed  can  afford  to  dis-regard,  the  drui 
of  conmion  lil'e  could  not  he  supported,  nor  tliat  regular  c 
of  things  in  society  be  kept  going,  upon  which  they  t 
selves  (lepi  nd,  as  though  it  sprung  spontaneously  out  ol 
earth.  The  mind  of  man  requires  the  constant  stimul 
hope,  to  be  capahle  of  enjoying  itself  under  the  monotc 
detail  of  necessary  exertions.  To  the  rich  and  illusti 
the  pride  of  life,  or  a  growing  reputation  for  professional 
may  afford  a  passable  substitute  for  the  true  hope  of  ] 
but  were  there  no  lower  class  supported  by  the  hope  c 
hcreaiitT,  there  could  he  no  higher  class,  to  satisfy  thems 
witli  the  enjoyments  of  this  life.  It  is  the  partial  viei 
tilings,  which  men  derive  from  their  elevated  station  oi 
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md  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  which  permits  them  to  forget^ 
hat  the  very  existence  of  their  comforts,  supposes  a  multi- 
ude  of  their  fellovr-creatures  who  want  them  ;  it  is  this  state 
if  heart,  which  preyents  them  from  perceiving  the  evidence 
if  truth,  or  even  from  discovering  that  a  theory  of  moral 
(eotiments  which  rests  upon  their  own  partial  state  of  feeling, 
vbether  that  theory  be  of  an  affirmative  or  of  a  negative 
lature,  cannot  be  a  true  one.  They  feel  no  want  of 
"eligion;  and  therefore  they  have  no  interest  sufficient,  to 
»gage  them  in  an  impartial  inquiry  into  its  evidences.  Did 
hey  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  or  were  they  only 
^•nvinced  that  they  ought  to  do  so,  and  deeply  concerned 
md  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  because  they  find  themselves 
imable  to  act  up  to  so  equitable  a  rule ;  could  tliey  once  be 
brought  to  aspire  after  that  high-toned  spirit  of  fellow-feeling 
lod  of  universal  benevolence,  which  embraces  in  its  sincere 
good  wi^he^  the  whole  extent  of  sensitive  being ;  they  would 
soon  find  the  germe  of  religion  springing  up  wi&in  themselves, 
fend  discern  that  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  is 
d^undaotly  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  who  possesses  genuine 
tenderness  of  heart. 

The  writer  of  the  ^resent  article  was  formerly  in  the  habit 
e»f  associating  with  a  set  of  men  of  a  certain  description,  who 
bmng  perfectly  at  their  ease,  with  regard  to  the  comforts  of 
Uiis  life^  could  coolly  laugh  and  sneer  at  the  hopes  of  the 
hiunble  Christian,  and  that  in  a  strain  which  seemed  intended 
lo  display  their  triumph  over  his  understanding  as  well  as  his 
nyoyments.  When  such  scenes  have  occurred  to  his  recoUec- 
Hon,  since  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  have  often  remind- 
ed him  of  what  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke  concerning  our 
SaTiour.  He  had  been  stating  with  equal  truth  and  strength, 
the  nature  of  true  riches,  and  the  extreme  folly  of  neglect- 
ing them  for  the  transient  vanities  of  the  present  world.  ^^  And 
>*  the  Pharisees  also,"  it  is  then  added,  "  who  were  covetous, 
^  heard  all  these  things  :  and  they  derided  him.^'*  How  exactly 
iras  this  mockery  in  the  spirit  of  our  two  philosophical  historians, 
more  especially  of  Hume.  Had  they  lived  at  that  period, 
BO  doubt  they  would  have  joined  with  the  Pharisees,  in  de- 
riding the  blessed  Jesus:  they  do  it  iti  fact,  by  implication, 
when  they  at  present  deride  his  humble  followers. 

If  so  much  weight  be  allowed  to  what  has  been  said  on 
tiia  subject  of  belief  in  general,  as  to  admit  the  conclusion, 
Ihat  infidelity,  or  a  disbelief  of  Revelation,  has  its  origin  in 
the  native  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  or  in  that  natural 
atate  of  hardness,  confirmed  and  increased  by  peculiar  cir- 
Ciunstances,    how  comes  it^  we    might  ask,  that  so  large  a 
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proportion  of  mankind,  as  that  which  constitutes  the  clerical 
order,  appear  to  make  no  difticnity  of  the  matter  ?  An  unbe- 
lieving clergyman  is  an   occurrence  which    scarcely    happens 
ofteuer  than  once  or  twice  in  a  century.     Is  it  likely,  tliat  an 
entire  class  of  society  should  be  so  happy,  as  to  have  the  na- 
tural hardness   of  their  hearts  removed  by  the  remedies  pro- 
vided in  the  Gospel  ? — Tliese  remedies  we  shall  hereafter  treat 
briefly.     An<l  if  we    should  for  a  moment   admit  what  is  so 
extremely   unlikely,    how  is  it,   we  might  then  ask,  that  be- 
lieving clergymen  do  not  more  generally  exhibit  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity   in  their  Hves  and  conversation?  Or  must  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  greater  part  of  that  respec- 
table body  of  men,  as  hypocrites,  who  pretend  to  believe  what 
in  fact  they  do  not  believe?  The  question  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  be  satisfactorily   answered,  since  the  clergy,  for  the 
most  part,  belong  to  that  higher  class  of  society,   in  whichi 
fts  we  have  already  seen,  hardheartedness  is  increased,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  by  the  peculiar   circumstances    of  their 
situation. 

In  order  to  remove  this  difficulty,  it  will  only  be  necessarv 
to  observe,  that  whatever  circumstance  so  affects  the  bear^ 
as  to  give  to  any  particular  subject  that  interest  which  is  re- 
quisite for  the  due  examination  of  evidence,  will,  if  the  evi- 
dence be  itself  sufficient,  enable  the  man  to  believe.  A  clergy- 
man, merely  as  such,  has  a  temporal  interest  in  the  truth  of 
religion;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  heart,  though  not 
softened  by  the  grace  of  God,  so  as  to  receive  the  due  impres- 
sion from  religious  truth,  becomes  sufficiently  affected  by  the 
subject,  to  give  its  evidences  their  proper  weight.  No  wonder 
therefore,  that  to  men  so  circumstanced,  the  belief  in  revela- 
tion becomes  easy.  But  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  after  aU, 
the  conviction  of  a  clergyman,  merely  as  such,  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  an  impartial  Christian.  The  diffe- 
rence may  indeed  be  perceived  in  many  ways.  We  shall  notice 
only  one. 

As  the  clergyman  is  not  aware  of  the  bias  which  hangs 
u])on  his  heart,  and  which  he  derives  from  his  situation  in  life 
and  his  temporal  interests,  he  is  apt  to  consider  his  view  of 
things,  as  the  only  natural  one.  He  has  consequently  little 
patience  with  the  unbeliever,  and  generally  attributes  his  doubts 
to  a  wilful  and  obstinate  resistance  of  the  truth,  and  his  states 
ment  of  those  doubts,  occasioned  perhaps  by  a  sincere  dcsii^ 
of  information,  to  a  malignant  }iurpose  of  leading  others  astray. 
Hence,  the  dogmatism  of  his  assertions,  and  the  .bigotry 
which  so  often  influences  his  judgements  on  the  subject  ol 
his  deluded  fellow-men.  We  once  knew  a  clergyman,  who 
seriously  proposed  to  his  brethren^  to  consider  and  treat  every 
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• 

one  ivfao  doubted  the  truth   of    Christianity,    as    a  personal 
enemy;  and  vrho,  adjustint^  his  own  practice  by  his  inile,  \irhen- 
ever  he  met  the   writer  of  this   article,  at   a  place  of  public 
resort,  used  to  place   liimseif  with   the  back  of  his  chair  full 
in  his  face.     Such  conduct  is  certainly  not  in  the  spirit  of  our 
religion ;  yet  it  was  the  conduct  of  one  who  sincerely  believed 
in  the  truth  of  that  religion,  but  then,  he  believed  only  clerically ^ 
and  not  as   the  Scriptui*c  requires,    with   hift    whole    heart. 
Mere  clerical  faith,  however  useful  as  a   political  (piahfication, 
most  assuredly  neither  purifies  the  heart,  nor  entitle!!  its   pos- 
sessor to  the  peace  of   God  here,    or  the    glories  of  heaven 
hereafter.     Whereas,  the  true  Christian,  wlio  has  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  a  proper  change  of  heart, 
knowing  how  his  own  conviction  has  been  effected,  is  disposed 
to  shew  great  patience  towards  unbelievers.     He  is  well  aware, 
that  in  his  natural  state,  there  is  no  difference  between  himself 
and  them ;    and  that  the  same  Divine  power    by  which    his 
ewn  lieart  has  been  melted  to  receive  the  truth   in  the  love  of 
it,  can   likewise  change    the   heart    of  his   unhappy   brother, 
Trhom  therefore  he  rather  pities  than  condemns.     Instead  of 
abusing,  he  prays  for  him ;  yet  he  is  raady   whenever  oi)por- 
tunity  serves,  both  to  admonish  and  to  instruct  him  ;  but  this 
he  does  with  such    a    mixture  of  gentleness    and    firmness, 
that  if  he  should  fail  to  convince,  his  lessons  may  have  no 
I     tendency  to  irritate. 

It  might  appear.sufiicient,  in   order  to  account  for  the  stress 

which    revealed  religion  lays  upon  faith,  as  a  praise-worthy 

^    act,  to  have  shewn  the  origin  of  its  contrary  in  the  hardness 

of  the  human  heart.     But  we  shsLll  farther  find,  that  the  same 

itate  of  heart,  which   disposes  a  man   to  refuse  his  assent  ta 

r|    tnith,    notw.idistanding    sufficient    evidence,    is    likewise    the 

^1    source  of  all  other  moral  evil.     This  has  indeed  already  been 

shewn  in  some  measure,  in  tlie  former  steps  of  our  inquiry; 

aioee  we  have  seen  avowed  infidelity  connected  in  its  causes 

with  habitual  unconcern  for  the  true   welfare  of  others.     But> 

&r  this  connexion   of   unbelief   with   wickedness  properly   so 

called,  we  have,  besides  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  the 

^    dear  testimony  of    our  Saviour  himself.    When,   under  the 

imperfect  Mosaic  dispensation,  before  the  great  fountsun  for  sin 

and  undeanness  had  been  opened  in  the  once  crucified  but  now 

glorified  person  of  Jesus ;  when,  under  these  circumstances, 

God  mercifully  dispensed    in    the  article  of   marriage,  with 

axact    conformity .  to    his   righteous  will,  so   as  to  allow  the 

- '    practice  of  divorce  under  certain  restrictions,  our  Saviour  tells 

J     us  expressly,  that  from  the  begiquing  it  was   not  so,  and  that 

,  ;    this  dispensation  of  divorce,  to  which,  by  parity  of  reason,  we 

;    niay  add  that  of  polygamy  in    general,   wa>s  granted  to  men, 

'I       veL.  V.  iN .  &•  C^ 
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by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Her6,  fliMy  ^Bf9 
see,  that  the  same  disposition  of  heart,  vrhich  we  hare  riiewB 
i9  be  the  true  source  of  unbelief,  'is  hkewise  the  fruitful  sonite 
of  all  the  misery  and  moral  evil,  ^hich  convert  a  state  of  life, 
meant  by  God  to  be  its  greatest  solace,  into  a  state  of  intole- 
rable torment  and  wretchedness. 

But,  if  we  would  see  with  the  utmost  clearness,  how  ten- 
derness of  heart  lays  the  foundation  of  whatever  is  exedknt 
and  praise-worthy  in  human  conduct,  and  of  whatever  con- 
tributes to  real  happiness,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  the 
character  of  the  pious  King  Josiah.  Of  him  we  are  ei- 
pressly  told,  that  what  pleased  God  in  him,  was,  that  his 
heart  was  tender,  that  he  humbled  himself  before  the  Lord, 
when  he  heard  his  words  against  Jerusalem,  that  he  rent  his 
clothes,  and  that  he  wept  before  Gh)d.  This  tenderness  of 
Josiah's  heart  evidenced  itself  not  merely  by  some  single  set 
of  social  feeling; — what  chiefly  discovered  it,  was,  that  what- 
ever  came  from  God,  made  a  due  impression  upon  him.  By 
this  test  let  men  try  their  own  hearts,  and  they  will  soon  flnd 
that  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation,  is  therefoae  the  leadis; 
property  of  human  goodness,  because  it  arises  from  a  stste 
of  heart,  which  opens  the  mental  ear  to  every  word  whidi 
proceedetb  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  If  God  has  indeed  spoken 
unto  men,  it  must  be  their  chief  virtue  to  attend  to  bis  Yoioe;  i 
and  the  same  tenderness  of  disposition,  which  bends  the  is- 
tellectual  faculties  under  .the  evidence  of  truth,  disposes  tk 
active  powers  to  obey  tlie  precepts  of  God,  to  follow  after 
good,   and  to  eschew  evil. 

One  more  consideration  remains  to  complete  our  inqmry 
into  the  nature  of  unbelief.    Unbelief  is  the  prevailinc  disesss 
of  human  nature.     We  are  all  naturally  inndels.     And,  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  prophets  speak  of  the  blessings  of  tW 
New  Covenant,  they  describe  them  as  consisting  m  a  totil 
change  of  heart  from  a  state  of  hardness  to  tenderness.    Aid 
thus,  the  same  tenderness  which  removes  the  cause  of  unbdie^ 
and  enables  the  convert  to  believe  tlie  great  mystery  of  god- 
liness, God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  at  the  same  time  prepares 
him  to  take  the  impression  of   the  Divine    commandnientBi 
These  are  then  no  longer  grievous,  but  pleasant;  they  consti- 
tute no  longer  a  menacing  law  engraven  upon  tables  of  stone; 
but  there  is  produced  a  new  nature,  agreemg  with  the  Diviae 
Will,  meekly  receiving  the  ingrafted  word,  and  so  growing 
thereby    as  with    little  neoessitji  for  outward  command^  but 
.  sufficiently   moved  by  occasional .  evangelical  admonitioni   to 
walk  or  even  to  run  the  way  of  God's  commandmeots  irith 
alacritY* 
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There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  connected  with 
the  present  inquiry,  which  to  some  may  appear  in  the  light 
,id  a  difficulty.  \Vhat  we  allude  to,  is,  that  many  of  our  most 
noted  infidel^s,  and  Gibbon  among  the  rest,  have  been  men, 
in  the  common  phrase,  of  exemplary  lives.  A  perfect  solution 
o{  this  difficulty,  if  indeed  it  deserve  the  name,  may  be  found 
tn  ihe  su|)erior  standard  of  Christian  morality,  and  the  common 
nriein  of  unbelief  and  immorality  in  one  and  the  same  state 
ct  heart.  Of  the  highest  tone  of  morals  that  ever  prevailed 
in  any,  even  tlie  npost  virtuous  order  of  the  most  virtuous  com- 
munity, may  be  said,  what  our  Saviour  said  of  the  Pharisaical 
sUndard  of  virtue  in  his  day:  ^^  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
^*  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
^  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*^  More  es- 
pecially is  this  true,  in  regard  to  the  universality  of  Chris* 
tita  rectitude.  That  religion  knows  of  no  compensation  of 
virtue  in  one  point  for  vice  in  another;  it  never  sots  merit 
m  one  case,  against  delinquency  in  others.  It  requires  tlie 
^hole  man  to  be  uniformly  holy.  Where  then,  we  may  ask, 
b  the  infidel  whose  conduct  will  bear  this  scrutiny?  The  infidel 
mmv  indeed  be  an  aflectionate  and  faithful  friend,  but  perhaps 
tie  18  a  hard-hearted,  unfeeling  landlord.  He  may  be  a  tender 
husband,  or  an  indiUgent  father ;  but  is  he  not  a  proud  and 
self-sufficient  reasouer,  a  passionate  and  overbearing  disputant  ? 
The  outward  conduct  may  be  deqent,  but  are  the  thoughts 
pfire.^  The  very  term  infidel  implies,  tliat  the  duties  which  we 
9|«re  to  our  Maker  are  omitted  by  him.  But  farther,  since  from 
the  same  hardness  of  heart,  [Proceed  infidelity  and  profane- 
ness  on  the  one  hand,  and  various  kinds  of  evil  conduct  on 
the  other,  the  unhallowed  heart  of  man  may  choose,  as  it  were, 
iffaidi  of  two  distinct  propensities  it  will  chiefly  indulge. 
[Ehe  profligate  is  seldom  a  systematic  infidel ;  he  has  neither 
bilent  nor  time  for  constructing  a  compact  sj'stem  of  profane 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professed  thinker,  be  the 
subject  what  it  may,  cannot  afibrd  to  waste  his  }>ower8  in  idle 
dissipation  and  riot;  hence,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
i^Tiwved  infidel  and  the  outwardly  vicious  man,  have  rarely 
met  in  the  same  person.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  surprised 
ai  the  appearance  of  infidelity  combined  with  decent  morals, 
we  should  almost  expect  from  reai^oning  a  priori^  to  find  the 
doubling  philosopher  tolerably  moral  in  his  general  deport- 
ment. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  conclude  this  part  of  our  inquiry, 
which  we  will  therefore  hasten  to  do,  by  briefly  recapitulating 
what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  religious  scepticism. 

There  is  a  certain  state  of  the  fallen  human  heart,  whieh 
ihe  Bible    terms  its  hardness.     It  is  such,   that  the  things 
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which  relate  in  any  ^^gi*^  to  reUgion,  make  little  or  tio  im* 
pression  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  dne  hn- 
pression,  and  of  the'  influence  which  the  heart  exerts  upon  the 
other  faculties  of  the  soul,  spiritual  things  cannot  even  te 
believed.  This  state  is  common  to  all  men  since  the  fall;  aild 
though  it  fnay  be  increased  by  ])ecuiiar  circumstances  of  human 
life,  it  can  be  fully  removed  only  by  the  application  of  the 
remedies  provided  in  the  Gospel.  The  first  step  towards  the 
cure  of  this  mental  disease,  consists  in  the  acknowledgement 
of  it,  and  that  in  its  full  extent,  accompanied  with  a  c^Dvictioii 
that  supernatural  means  alone  can  iully  overcome  it.  Into 
the  nature  of  those  me^ns,  and  of  the  proper  application  of 
them,  we  cannot  here  enter;  that  part  of  the  subject'  most 
be  left  to  the  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whose  |iroper 
business  it  is. 

But  it  belongs  to  our  branch  of  this  important  and  iiiierest- 
ing  inquiry,  to  remark  that  eminent  literary  persons,  such  ts 
Hume  and  Gibbon,  besides  the  natural  hardness  of  heart,  of 
which  they  partake  with  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  are  farther 
fixed  in  their  unbelief,  by  their  habits  of  close  thinking,  tnd 
by  their  elevated  station  in  life ;  in  other  words,  by  the  prkic 
of  literary  eminence,  and  the  adulatory  approbation  of  the 
world.  "  How  can  ye  believe,"  says  our  Savidur,  "  which 
^'  seek  honour  of  one  another,  and  seek  not  the  honour  which 
"  cometh  from  God  only  ?'* 

Wc  have  however  seen,  that  a  certain  spurious  kind  of  faith, 
may   be  effected  without  true  conversion  of  heart,  as   in  the 
case  of  a  professional  or  clerical  faith,  wheti   the  heart  has 
the  support  of  temporal  interest  in  overcoming  its  natural  re- 
pugnai)ce  to  the  truths  of  revelation.     There  are  probably  other 
instances,  besides  that  of  the  clerical  order,  in  which  the  heart, 
without  being   truly  softened    by   grace,   and  enligbteaed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  may  attain  to  a  species  of  faith,  on   the  sub- 
ject of  religion,    which,  though  not  available  for  salvation,  is 
not  without  its  important  uses,   when   confined  to  its  proper 
place.     An  enthusiastic  desire  to  excel  in  the  sj^tetnatic  know- 
ledge of  religion,   may,  even  iu  the  laity,  produce  efiects  re- 
sembling tliose    which    are  produced  more  generally    in    the 
clergy  by  the  proper  interests  of  their  order.     Self-admiration 
is   an  engine  no  less  powerful   than  self-interest,  in    moving 
the  heart,  and  causing  it  to  admit  evidence  at  its  full  Yalue. 
We  are  however  of  opinion,  that  a   clear  line  of  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  ciccumstances   iu  which  even  this 
spurious  kind  of  faith  is  produced,  and  those  which  lead  to 
avowed  and  open  infidelity. 

Whatever  may  have  occasioned  the  first  surmise,  that  pos- 
sibly there  may  be  truth  in  revelation,  if  that  glimpse  of  lig^t 
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\m  fiisteved  in  a  heart  impressed  merely  with  the  natural  weak-» 
iie«8  of  the  humau  intellect,  there  will  alwa3fs  be  more  or  leas 
recourse  had  to  secret  prayer  for  Divine  iliuminatioD,  and  that 
iUomination  will  never  be  refused  to  the  smallest  decree  of 
unfeigned  humility.  In  such  cases,  great  progress  may  b^ 
made  in  the  scientific  apprehension  of  Divine  truth,  whileiyet 
the  heart  may  continue  to  evidence  its  native  unchanged  hard* 
ness  by  unchristian  tempers,  or  even  by  grosslv  immoral  (con- 
duct. It  is  in  this  way  we  would  account  for  the  luminous 
Tiews  of  religious  truth,  which  adorn  the  valuable  writings  of 
the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  and  some  others  of  our  dignified 
clergy. 

But  where  the  pride  of  reason  and  of  learning,  as  in  tbo 
case  of  our  two  elegant  historians, — (for  in  this  point  of  view, 
Robertson  stands  clearly  distinguished  from  his  competitors ; 
he  certainly  possessed  at  least  clerical  faith,)  where  the  pride 
of  reason  and  of  learning  will  own  no  obligation  to  Heaven, 
disdaining  even  to  ask  assistance  from  abov-e;  where  secret 
prayer,  instead  of  being  employed,  is  ridiculed  ;  no  wonder 
that  the  man  being  left  to  the  unaided  suggestions  of  his  own 
nobrc^en  heart,  stumbles  at  the  very  threshold,  and  cannot  so 
much  as  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  subject,  which  we  have  thus  ventured  -to  examine,  is 
so  extremely  important  and  Copious,  that  we  find  it  difficult 
to  know  where  to  break  off.  Many  detached  parts  of  it  might, 
if  we  had  room,  be  more  fully  illustrated.  But  we  trust  our 
general  views  at  least  will  be  sufHciently  understood;  and 
hasten  therefore  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  Mr.  Gibbon's 
propensity  to  indelicacy  in  his   quotations  and  allusions. 

In  this,  as  in  our  last  inquiry,  we  shall  boldly  take  the 
Bible  for  our  guide,  convinced  that  in  those  sacred  pages, 
and  in  them  alone,  a  correct  and  satisfactory  delineation  of  the 
hunnan  heart  is  to  be  found. 

The  heart  of  man,   in  its  natural  state,   resembles  the  rock 
of  the  desert ;  and  in  that  state  we  have  found  it  inaccessible 
lo  the  evidence  of  truth ;  but,  while  thus  hardened  against  the 
impressions    of    good,   it    proves  the    fertile    source    of    all 
^nanner  of  wickedness  and  impurity.     In  the  language  of  in- 
spiration, the  nature  of  the  effect  is  often  ascribed  to  the  cause  ; 
^^nd  the  heart  itself  is  represented  as  impure  by  nature.;    But 
"^hen,  through  the    blood  of  the  New   Covenant,  the  stony 
^eart  is  converted  into   a  heart  of  flesh,  its   whole  nature  is 
^Sit  the  same  time  transmuted.     It  not  only  receives   the  truth 
^with  faith  unfeigned,  but  it  loyes  and  follows  all  that  is  good, 
i  t  hates  and  rejects  whatever  is  evil.     With  power  to   believe, 
^beman  obtains  likewise  power  to  avoid  the  evil,  and  to  prac- 
tise the  good;  and,  in  the  sanae  scriptural  language,  the  heart 
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itself  is  said  to  be  purified.  So  uniform  indeed  is  the  god- 
nexion  between  unbelief  and  impurity  on  the  one  band,  and 
true  faith  and  holiness  on  the  other,  that  had  the  Bible  bees 
silent,  we  might  have  doubted  which  of  the  two  properties 
preceded,  and  which  followed;  which  was  the  cause,  and 
which  the  efiect.  But  the  sacred  writings  Inform  us,  that  it 
is  faith  which  purifies  tlic  heart.  ^*  If  ye  continue  in  my 
'*  doctrine,''  says  our  Saviour,  *^  then  are  ye  my  disciples  in- 
'^  deed;  and  ye  sliall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
*<  make  you  free  ;'' — free,  as  he  afterwards  explains  himself,  from 
the  service  of  sin.  Hence,  faith  is  the  cause,  and  purity  of 
heart  and  of  life,  the  effect.  And  to  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment* we  can  ourselves  from  our  own  experience  set  our  seal. 
No  wonder  then,  that  the  infidel  Gibbon  should  delight  in 
impure  allusion;  nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  in  this  respect 
also,  Hume  should  resemble  him ;  though  the  latter,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  not  indulged  his  propensity  to  the  same  of- 
fensive degree.  The  superior  delinquency  of  Gibbon  in  this 
respect,  we  would  attribute  to  a  property,  which,  though  at  first 
sight  it  may  seem  to  make  against  him,  is  in  reality  somewhat 
in  his  favour.  There  is  in  general  far  more  of  ingeutiousness  ia 
the  character  of  Gibbon,  than  in  that  of  Hume.  The  sincerity 
and  uprightness  in  the  character  of  our  two  historians,  are 
Dearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  same  properties,  when  applied 
to  their  several  styles.  Hume  was  in  fact  a  consummate  master 
of  his  passions ;  and  has,  by  care  and  art,  given  to  bis  style 
all  the  appearance  of  ease  and  artlessness.  Gibbon  was  as  art- 
less in  his  character,  as  he  is  the  reverse  in  his  mode  of  writing* 
Whenever  he  speaks  of  himself,  even  in  his  Memoirs,  but  es- 

Jecially  in  writing  to  his  friends,  he  discovers  the  very  bottom  of 
is  heart.     In  conformity  with  this  ingenuousness  of  disposition, 
which,  by  the  way,  throws  great  light  upon  his  conversion  to 
pont^ry  in  early   life,  since  his  native  artlessness  would  nato- 
rally  lay  him  open  to  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  artful  Bossuet 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  especially  if  we  take  into  the  ac- 
count, his  comparative  ignorance,  the  efiect  of  his  neglected 
education,  and  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  o£* 
bis  young  and  vigorous  mind  by  his  superiors  at  Oxford  : — in 
conformity  with  this  ingenuousness  of  disposition,  those  indeli- 
cate thoughts  in  which    his  unhallowed  heart    delighted  Res 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal ;  and  he  would  probably,  accord — 
ing  to  a  prejudice  which  is  very  common  in  tlie  world  on  tliis^ 
subject,  have  considered  it  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy,  bad  he  dis — 
guised  so  powerful  a   propensity,  by  appearing  more  diaste^ 
in  bis  writings,  than  he  was  in  his  life  and  character. 

In  Dr.  Robertson  we  bdiold  with  satisfaction  something  o 
the  power  of  faith,  eYenM>f  imperfect   fiutli,   to    purify   tb^ 
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^ouglits.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Robertson  possessed  fSuth, 
and  that  too  of  a  species  sooievifhat  superior  to  mere  clerical 
belief;  we  cannot  however  pretend,  that  his  fuith  shone  with 
•ny  very  intense  degree  of  brightnesss ;  yet,  such  as  it  was, 
it  discovered  itself  by  producing,  if  not  actual  Christian  purity 
of  heart,  at  least  a  very  high  degree  of  professional  propriety 
of  deportment ;  and  in  his  writings,  a  freedom  from  indelicacy^ 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for.  YTe  are  not  aware  of 
one  expression  in  ail  his  works,  that  could  give  to  the  most 
delicate  virgin -bashfulness  the  confusion  of  a  blush.     ^ 

On  this  subject  of  indelicate  expression,  whether  in  speech 
or  writing,  thus  obtruded  upon  our  notice,  we  could 
wish  to  be  moi-e  explicit,  as  we  flatter  ourselves  that  pe- 
culiar opportunities  for  observation  would  enable  us  to  treat 
it  in  a  manner  both  interesting  and  useful.  But'  we  have 
already  trespassed  on  the  time  and  patience  of  our  readers^ 
to  some  of  whom  perhaps  entire  passages  in  this  article  may 
appear  in  the  light  of  digressions.  Here,  therefore,  we  shall 
for  the  present  dismiss  the  subject;  perhaps  we  may  find 
future  occasions  of  bestowing  farther  attention  upon  some 
branches  of  those  inquuries,  which  have  come  before  us.  Ono 
additional  remark  may  however  be  indulged  in^  before  we 
conclude. 

A  very  able  writer,  in  treating  of  the  work  we  have  been . 
oonsidermg,*  after  justly  commending  the  Right  Hon.  Editor, 
for  his  juaicious  ^election  for  publication  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tiondble  compositions  of  his  learned  friend,  proceeds  to  counsel 
him  with  respect  to  the  unknown  stores  which  he  may  still 
possess.  With  this  counsel,  so  far  as  regards  the  withholding 
firam  the  public  any  effusions  of  the  late  Mr.  CKbbon,  whica 
might  prove  injurious  to  unstable  minds,  in  the  two  most  es- 
seotial  points  of  religion  and  morals,  we  most  heartily  concur; 
but  when  he  goes  so  far,  as  to  advise  the  destroying  of  any 
writings  of  such  a  man  as  Gibbon,  lest  they  should  hereafter 
be  incautiously  made  public,,  we  are  reluctantly  constrained 
to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  one  whom  we  otherwise  rejoice 
to  consider  a%  a  powerful  ally,  embarked  in  the  same  glorious 
cause  with  ourselves.  We  trust  our  readers  will  not  think 
ym  tedious,  if  we  state  our  reasons  for  ihe  dissent  with  some 
minuteness. 

Not  historians  only,  but  writers  on  the  subject  of  human 
nature  in  general,  have  often  regretted  the  liberty  taken  by 
the  Christians,  when  their  religion  became  dominant  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  to  destroy  many  of  the  writings  of  their  Pagan 

♦  See  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1815, 
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adyersaries.  At  our  present  distance  in  time  from  that  period, 
we  are  sufficiently  cool  to  perceive,  that  they  did  Wrong,  and 
even  counteracted  their  own  purpose,  because  that,  in  Uboor- 
ing  to  understand  thoroughly  any  system  of  ideas,  great  as- 
sistance may  be  derived  from  an  attention  to  what  has  beeD 
thought  and  said  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  Had 
the  most  devout  Christian  of  tlie  present  day  been  capable  of 
advising  his  brethren  of  the  centuries  which  followed  the  Age 
of  Constantine,  not  a  volume,  uot  a  pamphlet,  scarce  a  line 
of  Pagan  or  heretical  controversy,  however  absurd,  howeTer 
scandalous  and  offensive  to  pious  ears,  or  even  to  the  moral 
feelings,  would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  been  comnoitted  io 
the  flames,  and  the  consequence  to  us  of  these  later  times, 
would  have  been,  that  instead  of  groping  our  way  through 
dark  passages,  when  we  are  studying  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  first  three  and  most  interesting  centuries  of  Christianity, 
every  thing  would  have  appeared  clear  and  distinct ;  and  the 
different  prejudices  of  friends  and  of  enemies  being  nicely  weigh- 
ed against  each  other,  a  result  of  pure  and  consistent  troth 
might  have  )>een  obtained. 

The  same  principle  will,  we  imagine,  apply  to  the  minutest 
branch  of  the  same  subject.     The  existence  of  such  a  mao,. 
and  especially  of  such  an  author,  as  Edward  Gibbon,  may  be 
considered  as  a    wise  permission  of    Divine  Providence;  nor 
is  it  surely  by  chance,  that  his  characteristic  vanity,  that  vanity 
which  led  him  to  commit  to  writing  his  most  secret  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  and  carefully  to  preserve  what  be  had  once 
committed  to  writing,  has  laid  open  to  us  all  the  springs  aod 
motions  of  his  extraordinary  mind.     The  best  use  which  vi% 
can  make,  tee,  who  are  concerned  for   the   spread   of  pure 
Christianity,  of   the    ingenuousness,   as  well  as  ingenuity  of 
such  an  author,  is,  by   thoroughly   studying  his  character,  to 
learn  the  nature  and  origin  of  infidelity,  its  origin,  we  mean,  ia 
the  human  heart;  tliat  thus  beiug  well  acquainted   with  the 
disease,  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  confidence  in  the 
ap]>lication  of  the  proper  remedy,  and  so,  through  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  our  endeavours,  turn  even  his  mistakea  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  species. 

Nor  are  we  without  encouraging  hopes,  that,  as  the  pecuU^ 
talents  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  the  dignified  station  in  societj 
which  he  occupied,  have  rendered  his  writings  more  espe-r 
dally  deleterious  to  the  upper  and  more  elevated  walks  ai  life, 
so,  by  laying  open  the  true  source  of  all  this  mischief  io  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  man,  the  restoration  to  truth  and  sobriety 
of  the  same  exalted  ranks,  by  a  proper  use  of  his  wxwks,  may 
be  a4  least  as  extensive,  as  was  their  departure  from  thos* 
principles,  through  theu:  fii*6t  tendency; 
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Bat,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  these  hopes,  it  is  obvious, 
halt  the  more  intioYately  we  become  acquainted  with  the  man, 
he  more  completely  we  shall  attain  our  end.  The  able  writer 
limself,  to  whom  we  allude,  acknowledges,  that  of  so  great  a 
nind  the  progress  and  aberrations  should  be  traced  with  ex- 
Lctness.  But  how  can  this  be  done,  if  any  fruits  of  its  aber- 
ulioDs  are  to  be  destroyed,  previously  to  and  without  exami- 
lation  ? 

tiet  nothing  then,  we  would  say,  be  destroy ed^  which  has 
iroceeded  from  the  pen  of  Gibbon  ;  but  let  his  noble  friend  con- 
inue,  as  he  has  begun,  to  deliberate  long,  and  consider  well, 
before  he  ushers  any  thing  additional  into  the  world.  And  in 
regard  to  such  writings,  if  any  such  exist,  as  are  absolutely  im- 
iroperfor  publication, — as  we  believe,  that  in  the  hands  of  their 
>re8eiit  possessor,  they  will  be  equally  shut  up  from  abuse, 
ind  left  open  to  a  well-ordered  curiosity,  so  we  trust,  that 
le  who  has  evinced  so  much  judicious  care  hitherto,  will  not 
te  wanting,  to  deposit  properly,  while  it  is  yet  in  his  power, 
Pthat  neither  love  for  his  late  friend,  nor  regard  for  the  British 
Public,  would  consent  to  leave  to  the  selfish  or  random  distri- 
Imtion  oT  mercenary  or  heedless  heirs. 

Of  the  parallel  case,  by  which  the  ingenious  writer  has 
illustrated  his  advice,  we  need  only  say,  that  it  does  not  alto- 
j;ether  apply  to  the  cireumstances  before  us ;  and  that  as  far 
IS  it  does  apply,  we  should  give  exactly  the  same  advice  in 
that  instance,  as  we  have  given  in  the  present.  He  asks, 
Would  not  a  lover  of  good  morals  destroy  even  the  most  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  statuary,  if  it  represent  an  act  highly 
seductive  and  offensive  to  good  manners  ?  Were  there  in  such 
I  work,  whatever  it  might  represent,  any  thing  calculated  to 
khrow  light  on  the  knowledge  of  the  human  powers,  or  on 
buman  nature  in  general,  we  should  certainly  vote  for  its  pre- 
lerration,  while  we  should  at  the  same  time  anxiously  recom- 
mend, to  conceal  it  carefully  from  the  public  inspection.  It  is 
aot  for  the  sake  of  their  ingenuity  and  learning  alone  or  chiefly, 
but  for  their  utility  in  the  study  of  a  most  extraordinary  human 
character,  that  we  are  so  tender  of  the  productions  of  our  Au- 
thor, and  that  we  shotild  give  our  vote  for  the  careful  and 
uddiscriminate  preservatioa  of  every  scrap  written  by  the  pen 
of  Gibbon.  That  vigorous  thinker  and  writer  has  now  ap- 
peared before  the  critical  tribunal  of  our  brother-reviewer,  as  well 
as  before  our  own  ;  we  have  examined  him  by  diflTereat  methods, 
though  upon  similar  principles;  we  have  beheld  him,  each  of 
us  in  a  distinct  point  of  view ;  yet,  after  all  our  reading,  think- 
ing, and  writing  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  yet  exhausted;  Gibbon 
d^rves  to  be  still  farther  read,  studied,  and  analysed. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  ivko  have  toorks  in  the  press,  mill  oiSgs 
the  ConductBrs  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  hu  sending  In/brmatum 
CpostpaidJ  of  the  subject  ^  extent  y  and  probable  price  of  such  taorh; 
mhich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  tvith  its  plan* 


Mr.  Bowyer,  of  Pall-Mai  I,  is  pre- 
paring fur  publication,  under  the  ex- 
preis  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  a  splendid  illus- 
trated Work  on  the  late  brilliant  Cam- 
paign of  Waterloo.  It  will  be  in  folio, 
and  will  correspond  with  the  illustrated 
record  of  tli^  memorable  Campaigns 
of  Moscow,  T^ipsic,  and  France,  in 
the  years  181S  and  1814,  which  are 
publishing  at  the  present  moment. 
The  plates  are  from  drawings  made  on 
the  spot  by  a  di:>tingui8hed  Artist,  con- 
sisting of  views  of  Waterloo,  Mount 
3t.  Jean,  Belle  Alliance,  Hougomont, 
Quatre  Bras,  &c.  &c.  Also  a  View  on 
a  largt  scale  of  the  Battle  on  the  18th 
'of  Jane,  as  it  appeared  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  grand  charge 
was  madu  on  the  whole  of  tbt  French 
line.  This  drawing  it  seems  hat  been 
done  under  the  immediate  inspection  ©f 
an  Officer  who  was  one  of  the  Aid-du* 
Camps  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 
of  Anglefcoy.  Mr.  Bowyer  professes  to 
have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expence 
to  produce  for  posterity  a  permanent 
memorial  of  British  valour,  generosity, 
and  fortitude. 

In  the  course  of  next  month  will  be 
published,  Part  I.  of  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  by  Mr. 
Mudford ;  accompanied  with  a  series 
of  splendid  Engravings,  (twenty  in 
n amber,)  illostrativo  of  the  country 
between  Brussels  and  Waterloo.— Tfce 
work  will  be  printed  in  super-royal 
quarto,  and  hot-pressed.  The  Drawings 
from  which  the  Plates  are  taken  were 
all  made  upon  the  spot  There  will  Ihj 
a  Map  also,  carefully  laid  down  from 
actual  survey,  and  exhibiting  the  exact 
positions  of  the  diflferent  corps  and  di- 
visions of  the  allied  armies.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  Four  Parts. 

The  future  parts  of  the  new  Edi- 
tion of  Sir  William  Dugdalc»s  Mo- 
nasticon,  will  be  conducted  by  John 
Caley,  Esq.  Kee'pcr  of  the  Augmen- 
tation Records,  Henry  Ellis,  Esq. 
Keep     of  the   MSS.    in  the    British 


Museum,  and  the  Rev.  BolkeleyBtn- 
dcnel,  Keeper  uf  the  Bodleian  Librtry 
at  Oxford,  the  former  sole  Editor. 

The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  edited 
by  Joseph  Haslewood,  Esq.  with  the 
various  readings  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding Editions,  and  numerous  iliiu- 
trntive  Notes,  is  now  ready  for  pab- 
lieation.  The  impression  is  Uinited  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  copies,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  are  engaged, 

Mr.  Bliss  has  just  published  the  Se- 
cond Volume  of  the  Athene  Oxoaiea- 
ses,  and  proceeds  to  press  with  tbe 
third  without  interruption. 

The  Rev.  R.  Morehead  is  prepaiiot 
a  sccoud  volume  of  Discourses  oa  the 
Principles  of  Reli;;ious  Belief. 

J.  T.  James,  Eiq.  sttident  of  Chriit 
Chuich,  Oxfonl,  has  in  the  pre*,  s 
Journal  of  a  Tour  on  the  CootnieDtii 
1813-14,  lIu  a  quarto  vol.  with  plates. 

Mr.  Wm.  West,  of  Shaftesbury,  is 
preparing  a  History  of  CranUom  Chsce, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  pre- 
scut  time;  including  an  inquiry  iato 
the  origin  of  the  Cbace. 

Colonel  Kcatinge  has  in  the  presf* 
Travels  in  Europe  and  Africa,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  with  34  engnTin(f 
from  drawings  made  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Field,  barrister,  has  in  the  preM, 
in  a  small  volume,  Shakspeare  his  own 
Biographer,  containing  particulars  of 
the  life  of  the  poet,  derived  from  aa 
examination  of  his  beautiful  sonnets. 

Mr.  C.  Taylor  has  two  works  in  tbe 
press,  a  Treatise  on  Architecture,  and 
on  Landscape,  each  with  6fty  plates, 
aad  each  intended  to  be  published  is 
four  parts. 

Mr.  Stttcliffe,  of  Huddersfield,  civil 
engineer,  will  soon  publish  a  work 
particularly  calculated  to  interest  the 
mechanic,  the  manufiicturery  thecanal- 
proprictor,  the  farmer,  the  corn-dealer, 
and  the  miller. 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  Forfar  militia, 
will  soon  publish,  an  Introduction  to 
Conchology. 

Harold  the  Dtontleii,  a   poem  in 
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itbs,  by  the  author  of  the  Bridal 
rmain,  will  goon  appear. 
Southey,  poet  laureate,  is  pre* 
a  History  of  the  late  War  in 
md  Portugal,  which  will  form 
irto  volumes. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fletcber'j.  Lectures 
Principles  and  Institutions  of  the 

Catholic  Religion,  trill  shortly 

in  one  large  8vo.  vol.  price  8s, 
ird  volume  of  Paris  Cliit  Chat 
e  press,  and  also  a  new  edition 
preceding  volumes. 
Plindell,  of  Exeter,  proposes  to 
,  in  HP  octavo  volume,  the  Po- 
Trtcts    of    the    late    patriotic 

Gregor,  Esq.  of  Trewarthenick, 
wall. 

A.  Jewitt,  ofKimherworth,  near 
lam,  has  in  the  press,   Amuhe- 

of  Minority,  a  selection  of 
1  pieces,  embellished  with  eu- 
;«  on  wood. 

Mead  ley.    Author  of  the    Mc- 
of   Algernon    Sidney    and    Dr. 

is  collecting  materials  for  a 
John  Hampden. 

George  Edward  Male,  Physician 
Birmingham  Hospital,  has  in  the 
,nd  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
vo,  an  Epitome  of  Judicial,  or 
c  Medicine,  containing  the  Tests 
tidotes  of  Poisons  j  with  Obier- 
on  Hanging,  Drowning,  Lunacy, 
Murder,  Abortion,  &c.  &c.  A 
which  has  long  been  greatly 
in  tho  English  Lauguage. 
le  press,  a  new  and  large  edition 
wn's  (of  Haddington)  small  Ca- 
18  in  Gaelic  for  the  use  of  the 
ti  Highlanders  in  Argyleshire  and 
lire;  also,  a  new  edition  of  the 
ioster  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
,  is  ready  for  the  press.  A 
tion  of  this  excellent  work  was 
and  published,  by  order  of  the 
of  Argyle,  in  the  beginning  of 
It  century,  but  this  was  in  Irish 

and  is  now  almost  unknown : 
stent  translation  is  made  by  a 
laelic  scholar,  and  in  the  dia- 
merally  used   in  the  West  and 

dame  of  E^angelTcal  Seripons, 
.  David  Wilson,  London,  is  de- 
for  speedy  publication ;  they  were 
i  state  of  preparation  for  the  press. 
Colquhoun  of  Leith,  designs  soon 
lish,  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
spel. 

Allen  has  in  the  press,  a  Work 
eatitled|  Modern  Judaism,  or 


a  brief  account  of  the  Opinions,  Tra- 
ditions, Rites  and  Ceremonies,  main- 
tained and  practised  by  the  Jews  in 
modern  times.  ^ 

C.  J.  Metcalfe,  Esq.  is  preparing  for 
publication,  a  new  Translation  of  a  Se- 
lection of  the  letters  of  Gangandli 
(Pope  Clemetit  XIV.)  to  which  will  be 
prefixed  a  short  Sketch  of  his  Life ; 
in  one  duodecimo  volume. 

Dr.  Henning,  of  the  Hot- Wei  Is,  Bris- 
tol, aifthor  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Pa- 
thology of  Scrophula,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  a  work  on  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption, which  will  be  ready  for  pub« 
lication  early  in  the  Spring. 

Mr.  George  Wood  ley  has  in  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Michel!  and  Co.  of  Truro,  a 
Poem  in  twenty  Books,  intituled  **  Re» 
demption,"  which  has  engaged  the 
Author's  periods  of  leisure  for  nearly 
ten  years,  and  we  understand  is  the 
last  poetical  work  on  which  he  intends 
to  engage.  Competent  judges,  to 
whose  perusal  various  parts  of  the 
poem  have  been  submitted,  are  unani- 
mous in  ascribing  both^to  the  design  and 
execution,  a  greater  degree  of  praise 
than  was  attached  to  the  "  Church - 
Yard"  of  the  same  Authdr,  of  which 
the  Reviewers  spoke  in  favourable 
terms. — The  typographical  departmeni. 
is  proceeding  in  a  stile  of  great  neatness, 
and  the  poem  (making  two  large  Svo. 
volumes)  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
early  in  February  next. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Marsden,  Mis- 
sionary, has  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication, a  Narrative  of  a  Thirteen 
Years'  Mission  to  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Somer  Islands :  to 
which  will  be  appended  "The  Mis- 
sion."   A  Poem. 

Mr.  Sumner's  Treatise  on  theeiig 
and  Attributes  of  Qod,  to  which  the 
Premium  of  4001.  was  adjudged  at 
Aberdeen,  is  in  tbe  Press,  and  will  be 
published  in  about  a  month,  in  2  Vols. 
Svo.  The  First  Volume  relates  prin- 
cipally to  the  historical  Evidence  of 
the  Creation,  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Records:  the  Second  contains  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Popu- 
lation, its  Ejects  upon  human  Society, 
and  its  Consistency  with  the  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  the  Creator. 

The  Rev.  Reginald  Heber's  Hampton 
Lectures  will  shortly  appear  in  one  Svo. 
volume.  Likewise,  in  one  volume. 
Letters  on  the  constrained  celibacy 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
A  Toor  to  Alet  and  la  Grande  Char- 
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trenae,  by  Dom  Qaude  Lancelot;  with 
bome  Account  of  thf  Monastery  and 
Abbot  R<fora)or  of  la  Trappe;  also, 
Biogiaph  cal  Sketches  of  the  Abbe  of 
St.  Cyrin,  of  Jansenius  ;  and  a  brief 
View  of  the  Institution  of  Port  Koyal. 
By  Mavy  Anne  Schiuiuulpenninck,  Au- 
thot.of  Tbeo.  y  on  the  Classification  of 
Beauty  and  l>e!ormity.  A  New  Edi- 
ticHy  considerably  enlarged,  in  2  Vol. 
crown  8vo.   In  the  press. 

AI»o,  a  Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of 
the  Monastery  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs,  inclu;iing  Bioijraphical  Me- 
moirs of  its  latter  Inhabitants.  By 
Mary  Anne  Scimmclpenninck,  Author 
of  the  precetliug  Work,  &c, 

Mr.  Ackennan  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  work  drawn  and  engraved 
in  imitation  of  Chalk  is  a  very  bold 
Jtyle,  by  Prout,  representing  the  va- 
rious characters  of  Boats,  Barges,  and 
rustic  Cottages,  designed  to  assist  the 
younsT  student  iQ  Landscape  and  Ma* 
rine  drawings.  It  will  appear  in  eight 
xuonthly  numbers    in   royal  4to. 

The  same  publisher  also  aunounces 
a  highly  interesting  and  useful  i^ork 
under  the  title  of  Kowlandson's  World 
in  Miniature,  which  will  consist  of  13 
numbers  in  royal  Svo.  each  to  coa« 
tain  five  engravicgs  of  small  groups  of 
Hgures  of  every  possible  kind,  for  land- 
scape decoration.  The  ease  and  order 
with  which  Mr.  KowlandKOu  composes 
his  groups,  promii>e  high  gratiticatioa  to 
the  lovers  of  landscape  drawing  and 
painting.  Tlije  first  number  will  ap- 
pear on  the  1st  of  February,  and  with 
the  last  will  be  giTeu  an  instructive 
Treatijie  on  Groupiug. 

Mr.  John  Varley,  the  celebrated 
landscape  painter,  has  nearly  ready,  a 
new  System  of  Pers^pective,  in  which 
he  has  succeeded  i.)  simplifying  that 
complex  art  in  a  very  ingenious  man- 
ner. It  will  Ih!  published  in  a  few 
days  by  Mr.  Acktrcoaua. 

The  first  number  of  the  History  of 
the  Royal  (jolUges  and  Schools  of  Win- 
choater,  Ktuu,  WestOiiDtter,  St.  PauPs^ 
Christ's  Hospital,  Charter  House,  Har- 
row, Merchant  Taylor's,  and  Rugby, 
some  time  since  auruxunced,  ha&  just 
been  published  hy  Mr.  Ackerman.  It 
will  extend  to  12  monthly  muiubers 
fuming  a  handsome  volume,  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  his  Plistory  of  the  Uaiver- 
sitics  of  Oxford  and  Cambrdge. 

A  new  edition,  being  the  third,  of 
Mr*  Accum'a  useful  work  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Gas  to  tbe  puipofo  of  il- 
lumination is  in  the  preM. 


Chectham's  College  and  C 
Church,  Manchester.  The  fint 
her  of  this  Work  may  be  »lK>r1 
pcctod.  It  will  be  published  in  C 
and,  it  is  conjectured,  will  not 
Six  Numbers,  at  lOs.  6d.  each 
Number  to  contain  four  or  five 
engraved  in  the  Line  Mnunci*)  f< 
an  intcn  stinc  and  copious  Hist 
these  noble  Foundations  from  the 
gin  to  the  present  Period, 
copies  only  will  be  stiuck  off  oi 
paper,  at  16s.  each,  with  firdt  I 
sions  of  the  Plates;  and  the 
will  be  strictly  delivered  accon 
Priority  of  Subscription. — ^The 
of  the  Drawings,  with  Specimc 
the  Engravings,  may  be  seen  i 
Ford's,  Bookseller,  Manchester, 
Subscriptions  are  received,,  and 
pectuses  may  be  had. 

In  the  press,  to  be  publiahed 
course  of  the  Spring,  elegantly  ] 
in  imperial  Quarto,  illustrated 
merous  Plates  of  Views,  and 
Embellishments,  many  of  whic 
be  coloured,  so  as  to  produce  : 
simiie  of  the  original  Drawings : 
ments  on  Landscape  GardeAis 
Architecture,  as  connected  with 
Scenery.  By  U.  Reptou,  Esq.  s 
by  his  Son,  J.  Adey  Repton,  F. 
Price  Six  Guineas  to  Subscriben. 

lu  tlie  press,  the  Veracity 
Evangelists  Demonstrated,  by  a 
parative  View  of  their  Histories 
dicated,  by  Permission,  to  the '. 
of  Durham.  By  the  Rev.  \ 
Nares,  A.M.  F.R.S.  &c.  In 
Price  8s. 

'  Also,  The  Connection  betwei 
Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literat 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  p 
larly  that  of  the  Classical  Ages, 
trated.  By  Robert  Gray,  D.£ 
bendary  of  Ihirham  and  of  Chic 
Rector  of  Bishop  Wearmouth 
Author  of  the  Key  to  the  Old 
ment,  &c, 

A  Treatise  oa  Greyhounds,  wil 
servations  on  the  treatment  ao 
oniers  of  them,  is  in  thjep^ress. 

Mr.  Booth  has  in  the  press, 
tcresting  Treatise  on  Flower  Pa 
containing  familiar  and  easy  ii 
tions  for  acquiring  a  perfect  kno* 
of  the  art:  also  directions  for 
ducing  the  various  tints  by  G.  ] 
shaw,  Esq.  The  work  will  appea 
ih  February,  and  will  contain  ^ 
iocladkig  l!2  tob«  aeoarately  « 
IroiaNatiaft. 


Lilt  of  Worht  recently  p%ibU»hed. 
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uri<ig  for  the  press,  an  Histo- 
id descriptive  account  of  the 
:ion,  as  it  has  subsisted  iu  dif- 
Countrics,  abridged  from  the 
le  work  of  Philip  Lioiborck, 
>r  of  Divinity  at  Amsterdam, 
itinued  by  extracts  from  &ubse- 
rrite^^,  political  reflections  on 
ral  in  Spam,  and  an  .Historical 
of  the  Christian  Church  from 
ietl  ages.  In  one  volume  oo 
Ih  engravings. 

author  of  the  Philosophy  of 
has  in  the  press,  Amu.sements 
iflc,  or  the  Influence  of  Science, 
ire,  and  the  liberal  Arts,  on  the 
.    and     happiness     of    private 

>antagnello  has  nearly  ready  for 
tion  a  work  on  an  entire  new 
ntitled  Italian  Phraseology,  in- 
to serve  as  a  companion  to  all 
in.  It  will  contain  a  collection 
Dott  useful  Phrases,  with  their 

constructions  explained  by  a 
ithod;  a  Series  of  Qaestions  and 
I  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  a 
cm  of  Proverbs,  and  a  copious 
^  of  the  most  .difficult  words  that 
1  conversation. 

religious  world  will  learn  vrith 
tion,  that  there  is  at  this  time  in 
trse  of  preparation,  a  very  fine 
p  of  the  Scite  of  Ancient  Jeru- 

and  the  surrounding  Country, 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  at 
-iod.  This  picture  is  from  the 
of  an  Artist  of  acknowledged 
ind  respectability,  and  is  exc- 
om  the  original  drawings  of  his 
bo  travelled  In  the  East  four 
JO.  The  picture  is  painted  in 
B  canvas,  one  hundred  and  thirty 

breadth,    by    eighteen  feet  in 

It  is   painted  preparatory  to 

ling  a  Subscription  for  the  pub- 

of  a  Series  of  Engravings  from 

iting,  with  appropriate  descrip- 


tions, and  will  \^  submitted  for  a  short 
time  to  public  view. 

In  the  press. — The  Bcr.  Wiliiaib 
Bingley,  F.L.S.  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  a  work  in  three  voluniOB 
l^niQ.  entitled  "Useful  Kuowledgie; 
or  a  familiar  account  of  the  various 
productions,  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  which  are  chiefly  employeil 
for  the  use  of  Man."  it  is  tb«  ob* 
ject  of  this  work,  which  will  be  ilhi8« 
trated  by  numerous  figures,  to  oom* 
prize  an  account  of  the  places  wbaice, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  moei 
important  articles  of  life  are  procured  ; 
the  various  modes  adopted  in  pre^ 
paring  them  for  use,  and  the  peculiar 
purposes  to  which  they  are  respectively 
applicable.  The  arrangement  is  such 
as  to  comprise  the  minerals  in  the  first, 
the  vegetables  in  the  second,  and  tho 
animals  in  the  thiid  volume. 

Mr.  John  Weyland^  Jun.,  is  about  to 
publish  in  an  8vo.  volume.  **  Tb« 
Principle  of  Population  as  affected  by 
the  progress  of  Society,  with  a  view 
to  moral  and  political  consequences.* 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Cottle's 
poem  of  Alfred  having  been  out  of 
print  some  years,  a  third  edition, 
revised,  is  in  the  press,  which  wilt 
contain  numereus  notes,  illustrative  of 
the  poem,  and  of  the  Saxon  Era. 

Mr.  Jamieson,  Author  of  the  Trea- 
tise on  the  Construction  of  Maps,  is 
about  to  put  to  the  press,  a  work  on 
Land  Surveying  and  Topography, 
founded  on  principles  strictly  scientific, 
and  extensively  applicable  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  Practical  Surveyor's  bu- 
siness. 

Shortly  will  be  pubFishcd  by  Booth 
and  Co.  in  one  volume  Svo.  Price 
8s.  a  Concise  Sys'tenf  of  Self  Go- 
vernment, on  Scriptural  and  Rational 
Principles,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edmondson, 
Author  of  a  volunrie  of  Short  Sermons 
on  Important  Subjiacts. 
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▲GRICULTCRE. 

tions,  for  preparing  Manure  from 
and   Instiuctions   for  Foresters. 

6X 
The    Directions    for   preparing 

from  ^eat,  may  be  had  a^pa- 
.6d. 


BfOGRAPHT. 

The  Life  of  Karnes  the  Second,  King 
of  England,  5cij.  collected  out  of  Me 
moirs  writ  of  bis  own  Hand,  togetb 
with  the  King'f  {  Advice  to  his  Sou^  a 
bis  Majesty's  1  Vill.     Published  by  co 
mand  of  his  B  oyal  Highness  the  Pri 
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Begent ,  from  the  original  Stuart  Manu- 
scripts which  bad  been  carefully  pre- 
served at  Rome  in  the  Family  of  the 
Pretcmder,  and  are  now  deposited  in 
Cariton  House.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Clarke,  LL.  B.  F.R  S.  Historiograpfcer 
to  the  Kinp,  Chaplain  to  the  House- 
hold, and  Librarian  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  2  vols.  4tx).  61.  68.  boards. 
This  work  comprises  the  Hirtory  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  Reign  of  Charles 
the  Ut,  to  the  close  of  King  William's 
Reign, 

BIBLICAL   LITEBATURE. 

Greek  Testament,  from  Griesbach's 
Text,  with  notes  from  Hardy,  Raphel, 
Kypke,  Schlcusner,  Rosen miiller,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  VaJpy,  B.D. 
Master  of  Norwich  School.  3  vols. 
8vo.   21.  12s.  6d.  large  paper  41. 

EDUCATION   AMD  SCHOOL  BOOKf. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  Dr. 
Olintbus  Gregory's  Astronomical  and 
Philosophical  Lessons,  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  12mo.  5^.  bds. 

Ovidii  Metamorphoses  Selects,  et  in 
usum  Scholarum  expurgatse;  com  no- 
tis  Anglicis.  By  the  ReT.  C.  Bradley, 
A.M.  4s.  6d.  bd. 

A  Selection  of  JEsop's  fables,  with 
English  Notes.  To  which  are  added, 
some  Knglish  Fables,  to  be  translated 
into  Latin.  By  K.  K.  Barker,  2s, 
bound. 

Clavis  Virgiliana;   or,  a  Vocabulary 
of  all   the  Words  in  Virgil's  Bucolics, 
Georgics,  and  .flEueid ;  in  which,  1.  Each 
word   is   marked   with    ao  accent,   to 
direct  the  Pronunciation;  and  its  Part 
of    Speech,     decleosion,     conjugation, 
&c.    are     distinguished    according    to 
Grammar.     2.  The    several  Significa- 
tions of  each  woid  art  ascertained,  as 
near  as  the  nature  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage will  admit.       3.  These   various 
Significations  are   reduced  into  proper 
classes;  in  a  diflFerent  and  belter  man- 
ner than    in    any   Dictionary    extant. 
Jompiled  out  of  the   bt-st  Authors  on 
Virgil,  by  several  Hands,  in  a  Method 
iitircly  new;  for  the  u{»e   of  Schools, 
nd   the    improvement   (<f  those    who 
^ve  made  but  a  small  progress  in  the 

jwledge  of  the  Latin  Tongue.     8vo. 
6d.  boards. 

irst  Lessons  in  Latin ;  consistinf  of 
rtions  in  Latin  Constrving,  and  dt« 


signed  as  an  Introdtictioa  to  Eolrapiii 
and  Phaedrus.     12mo.  2s.  6d.  boaod. 

An  Introduction  to  Latin  Reading; 
taken  from  the  most  approved  Classial 
Authorit,  arranged  in  pro^essive  Lei- 
sons  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more 
difficult  Rules  in  Syntax,  according  to 
the  Eton  LatHn  Grammar  and  Roddi- 
man's  Rudiments. — ^^dapted  ^  the 
weakest  capacity,  by  a  Preparation  of 
all  the  Lessons  in  Quantity,  Etymo* 
logy,  aud  Syntax..  By  "William  Bil- 
lantine,  Master  of  South  Cresoeot 
Academy,  Store-street,  Bedford -squaK. 
12mo.  3s.  4ld.  bound. 

Juvenile  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Ven^ 
with  Lessons  for  Spellioq;,  and  all  the 
difficult  Words  in  the  Reading  Lessrai  . 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  their 
Orthoepy  in  the  opposite  Colamn.  la 
the  Reading  Lessons  is  introduced  a 
new  and  simple  Mark,  intended  to 
supply  the  Defects  of  the  coomoa 
Punctuation.  By  William  Angus,  A.H* 
Teadier  of  English^  12mo.  2s.  bound. 

Dedicated,  by  Permissiov,  to  H.  R.  H* 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Symbolic  II* 
lustrations  of  the  History,  of  Eoglaod, 
from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the 
present  Time,  accompanied  with  a 
Narrative  of  the  principal  Events ;  de- 
signed more  particularly  for  tba  In-, 
struction  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mary 
Anpe  Rundall,  of  Bath.  Aothor  of  the 
Grammar  of  Sacred  History.  4to.  81. 2s. 
boards. 

Practical  Geography  ;  in  a  Series  of 
Exercises,  illustrative  of  the  Geography 
of  all  the  Countries  in  the  Civilized 
World  :  with  twenty-five  coloured  Out^ 
line  Maps,  and  a  copious  Appendix  of 
the  chief  Places.  By  Miss  Cleobory, 
of  Nottingham.  Ocsigaed  for  the  Use 
of  her  Pupils,  and  adapted  to  Young 
Persons  in  general.  Imperial  4to.  11. 16s. 
boards. 

The  New  Geography ;  or,  an  Iqtro- 
duction  to  Modern  Geography;  ia 
Question  and  Answer;  compiled  from 
the  best  Authorities,  aud  containing 
the  Arrangements  concluded  by  the 
Congress  at  Vienna  in  tha  Year  1815. 
To  which  is  annexed,  a  short  Epitome 
of  Ancient  Geography,  compared  with 
Modern  ;  with  a  Set  of  Miscellaneous 
Questions.  By  William  Jillard  HorU 
12mo.  8s.  bound. 

An  Essay  on   a   more  efficient  me*' 
thod  of  Classical  Instruction  infts  early 
stages,   together  with    a  statement    of 
its  pivfctical  application.  By  R«  Keymf^ 
Blandford,  12mo.  d|i»6d. 
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FINE   ART3. 

i  'Series  of  Engravings  ex- 
i  Scenery,  Antiquities,  Cos- 
&c.  of  that  country,  with 
iog  descriptions,  selecte<l 
n.  Part  I.  extra  large  folio'^ 
7  plates.     Price  5s. 

HISTORY. 

il  and  Military  History  of 
froui  the  Landing  of  Gus- 
j  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
.  By  the  lat«  Francis  Hare 
tq.     3    Vols.     8vo.    11.    8s. 


LAW. 

se  on  the  Law  of  Scotland 
Tithes,  and  tiie  Stipends 
chial  Clergy,  With  an  Ap- 
ataining  various  illustrative 
,  not  before  published.  By 
lell,  E«q.  Advocate,  Pro- 
the  Churcli  of  Scotland. 
.  21.  2s.  bds. 

:iKE    AND    CHIROKGERY. 

iry  into  the  Causes  of  the 
he  Blood;  with  an  Appendix, 
;he  Process  of  Respiration 
inexion  with  the  Circulation 
)d,  are  attempted  to  be  elu- 
jr  James  Carson,  M.D.  Phy- 
;he  Workhouse,  &c.  at  Li- 
'O.  93.  boards.  With  an  En- 

VI.  (with  Plates,  some  of 
coloured)  of  Medico-Chi- 
ansactions,  published  by  the 
md  Chirurgical  Society  of 
.   Is.  boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ions  on  the  Laws  relating 
Asylums,  and  particularly 
for  their  alteration,  which 
House  of  Commons  in  the 

.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

vate   Diary,  arranged  upon 

if  the  Student's  Journal,  for 
an   account  of  every  day's 

it  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

)alf-bound   in  blue  morocco. 

npliietecr.     No.    XIL    Coa- 
it  pamphlets.  Price  6s, 
ory  of  the  Origin  and  Pro. 
Idult  Schools.     By  Thomas 
K  2Qd  Edition.  3s.  6d. 


POITIY. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norw  iy  :  a  Poem. 
By  Thomas  Brown,  Profes  for  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Univei-s.'ty  of  Edin- 
burgh, fcap.  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

Sir  Bertram,  a  Poem,  in  lix  Catitof, 
by  J.  Roby,  in  8yo.  7s.  bds.     . 

POLITICAL. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the 
High  Prices  of  Corn  and  Labour,  the 
depressions  on  our  Foreign  Exchanges, 
&c.  By  Wilson.  8to.  3s.. 

Boyce's  Second  Usurpation  of  Bo- 
naparte, or  a  History  of  tiie  Causes, 
Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  Re- 
volution in  France,  in  1815,  par- 
ticularly comprising  a  minute  aocouiit 
of  the  Victory  of  Waterloo,  &c.  with 
large  Maps  and  Plans;  also  an  ele- 
gant Portrait  of  the  Duke  of.  Welling- 
ton. 2  Vols.   8vo.  bds.  11.4s. 

TMIOLOGY. 

Institutes  of  Christian  Perfection ^  of 
Macarius  the  Egyptian,  called  the 
Great.  Tramslated  from  the  Greek,  by 
GranrillePenn,  Esq.  fcap.  8vo.  7s,  6dL 
boards.     » 

Discourses  •  delirered  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev.  John  Yockney  to 
the  Pastoral  office  at  Lower -Street, 
Islington.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Walford, 
Dr.  Col  Iyer,  and  Dr.  Winter,  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

An  Introductory  Discourse  by  Wil- 
liam Chaplin,  of  Bishop's  Stortford, 
and  a  Sermon,  by  Thomas  Craig,  of 
Bocking,  at  the  Public  Sittlement  of 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Tyler,  as  Paitor  of 
the  CongrejjratioHal  Church,  at  Wat- 
tesfield,  Suffolk,  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism ; 
originally  written  for  the  pnvjite  use 
of  the  Parishioners  of  Bainton,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  the  County  of  York ; 
and  now  first  published  for  the  general 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the 
rising  Generation.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Bell,  D.D.  Rector  of  Bainton.  12mo. 
2s.  boQnd, 

Essays  on  the  AcJvaotages  of  Re- 
velation; the  Rewai'ds  of  Eternity* 
the  Adrantages  of  the  Knowledge  re- 
vealed to  Mankind^  concerning  the 
Holy  Spirit,  &c.  Sec  By  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Whiteley,  M.  A.  Head  Mast^ 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Leeds  • 
and  Vicar  of  Lcustingham.  8vo.  9/, 
boards. 
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The  Coun? jfels  of  a  Father,  in  four 
Letters  of  ^>ir  Matthew  Hale  to  his 
Children,  to  which  is  added  the  Prap* 
tical  Life  of'  a  true  Christian  in  tho  ac- 
count of  tb.e  Good  Stewai'd  at  the  Great 
Audit.  V/^ith  a  Memoir  and  Portrait 
of  the  /tUthor.  Fcap.  8vo.  4t.  6d. 
boards., 

Th«  F/ick  Man's  Pious  Assistant,  or 
Aid  to  Devotion  in  tht  time  of  Afflic- 
tion* By  John  lienals.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 
boards. 

Perfect  Religious  Liberty  the  right 
oif  every  Human  Being,  and  Per- 
81  ^cution  for  Conscience'  sake  the  most 
a  :rociou8  of  crimes ;  proved  in  a 
S  ermon  for  the  Persecuted  Protestants 
iia  France.     By  John  Liddon.  8vo.   Is. 

The  Second  Exodus,  or  Reflections 
c»n  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Rise, 
Pally  tfnd  Perdition  of  the  great  Roman 


Beast  of  the  1260  Years,  an 
head,  and  their  lOng  cuptivit^ 
.{iroaching  restoration  of  tl^  « 
the  Rev.  W.  Ettrick,  M.A. 
tion.  a  Vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

Hints  and  Observations  ser 
dressed  to  Heads  df  Families, 
«nce  chiefly  to  female  Dpm* 
vants.      By   Henry    George 
M.A.  12mo.  2s.  66. 

The  Letter  and  Spirit  of  Chi 
vifliity  ;  or  fifty- two  Lectures 
nected  course  of  Evangelical 
By  the  Rev.   Charles   Dewh 
Number  1,  6d. 

A  Journey  to  Salem,  con 
Description  of  that  famous 
Customs,  Laws,  and  Privil 
rare  products  of  ImmanuePs  ] 
the  grand  prospects  of  Mount 
an  Allegory.    By  Amictks,  ISo 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Articles  on  BtownU  History  of  Missions,  Lefters  from  the  Iffofth  of 
Report  respecting  Madhouses,  Frefi  Hebrew  Lexicon  j  and  Bona^t 
are  reserved  for  our  next  Number, 
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L  !•  Paris  R&nsiiisd,  in  1B15,  by  twfly  ofSrUssels:  including 
<ralk  over  thfe  Field  of  Battle  at  Waterlob.  By  Jobn  Scott, 
thor  of  a  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  and  Editor  of  the  Champion. 
.  pp.  405.    Price  128.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

tes  intended  as  Materidli  /bt  a  M^mtjir  on  the  Affhirs  vf  ike 
itestants  of  the  Departnitnt  Du  GartL  Sto.  pp.  36.  Price 
Sd.    Longman  and  Co.  1^16. 

'fi  ^  traditional  feud  ivhich  has  firom  a  iremote  period 
existed  between  this  country  and  Fr&nce,  and  t^hich 
ihte  of  religion  and  conflicting  political  interests  have 
ired  to  inflame  into  a  series  6?  inyeteftit^  contests,  has 
ioned  the  feelings  of  £nglishmeli  with  regard  to  their 
lental  neighbours,  to  border  on  a  natural  antipathy. 
f  thing  glorious  in  our  annals,  according  to  the  usual  at;- 
bion  of  the  terkn  glorious,  is  connected  with  the  subju- 
I  or  the  humiliatioa  of  France.  Cressy,  Poitiers,  ahd 
M>urt,  are  themes  on  which  every  Englismnan  elults  to 
.  To  beat  the  French,  has  been  the  glory  of  our  navy, 
»ur  peerage  has  been  swelled  with  the  reward  of  sudi 
rements.  And  if  Spain  has  shared  in  thft  feelings  of 
mpt  and  defiance  which  it  has  seemed  a  point  df  honour 
*  countrymen  to  cberidh  towards  their  enemies,  timt 
ry  has  been  so  regarded,  chiefly  as  a  sttbordinate  ally 
r  great  rival,  or  on  account  of  its  relation  to  France  in 
etested  dynasty  of  Bourbon.  Those  times,  indeed,  ate 
by :  Bourbon  and  the  Pope  are  no  longqr  our  enemies* 
lavy  has  other  flags  to  encounter,  than  those  ct  which 
oried  to  sweep  the  seas,  and  Nelson  himself  seems  al- 
fbrgotten  in  Wellington.  But  still  there  seems  to  r^- 
pretty  generally,  a  feeling  towards  the  French  tiatfam. 
It  would  take  many  years  of  peace  to  subdue  to^  per- 
econeiliaiion ;  and  this  feeling  is  accompanied  vrhh  a 
;  misgiving,  that  the  policy  wmCh  oUr  rulers  have  adopted 
L  V.  N.  &  •  » 


SLO  Scott's  Ret>i8it  to  Paris. 

with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  France,  nviU  not  admit  of  the 
experiment. 

But,  were  it  possible  to  regard  the  French  otherwise 
than  as  political  allies  or  as  political  rivals,  to  regard 
them  simply  as  our  fellow-men,  differing  from  ourselves  priu- 
eipally  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  their  laws,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  government,  the  present  state  of  France 
would  present  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons,  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  subjects,  on  which  we  eould  fix  our  at- 
tention.  To  what  cause  but  our  superior  moral  advantages, 
can  we  ascribe  that  difference  of  national  character,  on  which 
we  pride  ourselves?  or  in  what  other  light  can  we  regard  the 
vitiated  and  debased  population  of  France,  but  as  the  victimi ; 
of  evils,  the  effects  of  which  it  is  not  enough  that  we  deprecate ; 
they  must  be  traced  up  to  their  principles,  and  comDated.ia. 
their  remote  causes,  if  we  would  secure  ourselves  against  their 
invasion. 

Whatever  obscurity  may  involve  the  springs  of  action— 'the 
fundamental  motives  of  conduct,  and  how  difficult  soever  it  jbomj 
be  to  develop  the  process  by  which  the  individual  has  at- 
tained a  certain  moral  bias  audi  intellectual  character,  the  habits 
and  characteristic  manners  of  a  nation  are  tlie  result  of  a  much 
slower  and  more  obvious  process,  and  little  uncertainty  attacheito . 
the  means  of  their  formation.  The  fate  of  dynasties  has,  inded, 
often  been  decided  by  some  obstrMction  caused  by  perhaps  a  mi- 
nute and  apparently  insignificant  part  of  the  machinery  of  go- 
vernment. But  the  moral  character  of  a  nation  is  not  aulgecteil 
to  those  accidental  changes  which  determine  the  fate  of  mien, 
or  to  the  political  asi)ect  of  things.  Happily,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  one  human  will,  to  inflict  any  but  physical  aufl&riog 
upon  a  nation,  except  it  be  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
evil,  \ihich  implicates  the  nation  that  endures  it,  in  the  guilt  .of, 
its  own  debasement. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  as  a  thing  agreed  upon  by  mm  ^ 
all  parties,  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  French  themaelvesy 
tliat  the  moral  condition  of  France,  at  this  moment,  is,  whtt« 
ever  be  the  cause,  exceedingly  deplorable.  Mr.  Soott^s  present 
work,  although  not  containing  much  that  is  essentially  nev,. 
will  be  received  as  further  evidence  on  this  point  The  want 
of  public  principle  has  been  undeniably  conspicuous  througbont 
the  large  class  of  public  functionaries,  few  of  whose  n^a^, 
appear  in  the  ^^  Dictionary  of  Weatliercocks,**  without  threeiOf- 
four  marks,  each  indicating  a  change  of  politica}  principle.  .A 
want  of  public  confidence  was  the  natural  result  of  a  aerieS'  o{i 
such  tragical  revolutions,  and  private  confidence  also  has  bfffi) 
destroy^  by  the  system  of  espionage  in  which  Despotism  j^tSin  ^ 
its  only  security.  "  If  Paris  may  be  considered  as  preseiitiiig' 
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I  specimen  6f  the  domestic  morals  of  the  nation,  nothing  can 
lemore  indicative  of  a  state  of  utter  deterioration.  To  com- 
plete the  melancholy  picture,  all  accounts  agree  in  represent- 
Bg  the  religious  state  of  France  as  still  worse  than  its  civil 
(tate.  Among  the  Catholic  clergy,  a  few  whom  a  love 
if  their  country  and  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  to  return, 
luring  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  to  the  administration  of  pas- 
oral  duties,  may  he  found  sustaining  their  office  with  disin- 
erested  fidelity.  But  the  greater  proportion,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
lave  failed  to  embrace  the  more  beneficial  part  of  their  professed 
^gioD,  and  if  not  infidels,  are  wholly  secular  in  their  views 
md  motives.  On  such  men,  the  intolerant  dogmas  of  the 
tomisb  Church,  and  the  irritatioi)  produced  by  their  sup- 
posed grievances,  must  necessarily  have  a  highly  aggravating 
endency.  Even  among  those  who  bear  the  Protestant 
mne,  although  for  the  most  part  possessing  that  superior  libe- 
liitv  of  sentiment,  and  that  love  of  liberty,  which  are  among  the 
{loirious  effects  of  the  Protestant  religion  when  consistently  em- 
Mced,  and  which  must  ever  render  them  obnoxious  to  a  despot; 
ifieii  among  the  Protestants  of  France,  there  is  too  much 
KMon  to  fear,  that  there  is  a  prevailing  deficiency  of  that 
litetfelt  and  effective  Christianity,  which  alone  can  act  upon 
NkSely^  with  the  force  of  a  moral  antidote. 

Kow,  we  contend  that  this^  state  of  things  in  the  opposite 
UBgdom,  is  a  subject  which,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
^Meand  of  war,  of  commercial  or  political  intercourse,  deserves 
i^'thoughtful  attention  of  every  individual,  how  inferior  soever 
iisfttatioD,  in  a  free  country,  where  the  opinion  of  the  meanest 
ifividoal  has  a  certain  importance,  as  a  unit  of  that  currency 
fUch  constitutes  our  moral  wealth.  Let  it  be  known — let  it 
le  made  intelligible  to  all  classes,  why,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
^t,  and  what  constitutes  our  greatness.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
■hewn  from  the  fate  of  France,  that  political  liberty  is  chiefly 
rthi8A>le  as  being  essential  to  moral  and  religious  freedom,  ana 
hftt  6n  the  independence  and  separate  strength  of  each  class 
I  society,  ahd  of  each  member  of  that  class,  rests  the  whole 
f  our  collective  might  and  grandeur.  Let  it  further  be 
^ime  in  mind,  that  whatever  tends  to  amalgamate  a  people 
lio  a  passive  mass,  to  render  their  wills  the  mere  tributaries 
f  fear  or  of  interest,  to  deprive  them  of  individuality  and  of 
idqyeDdence,  whether  it  be  by  the  absorption  of  the  military 
|it^,  or  by  the  undue  extension  of  government  influence, 
Mtber  it  be  by  legalized  or  by  despotic  measures,  whether  it 
b  By  the  gradual  operation  of  circumstances,  or  by  the  more 
9fiag  application  of  the  ^accursed  principle  of  expediency, 
h^'  tendency";  the  certain  result  of  such  a  system  of  things 

S  2 
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isy  to  uncIenDiDe  the  prosperity  and  accelerate  the  ilownftl  flC 
the  nation. 

Without  fearing  to  encounter  the  reproach  of  being  JaoofaiM 
or  alamaists,  we  would  use  all  the  energy  we  possess,  in 
pressing  upon  our  readers  the  con^deration,  how  far  causes  rf 
this  nature  have  been  and  continue  to  be  in  operation  on  As 
English  people.  I^  is  perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  what  an 
termed  polUicSj  to  fix  the  attention  wholly  on  the  emergeocieB 
of  the  momenty  and  to  lead  to  a  disregard  of  all  considert- 
tions  which  scorn  to  rest  on  theory,  as  only  incumbiiring  tht 
practical  question.  It  is  now  our  boast  to  have  for  our  mi* 
nisters  practical  men,  and,  in  truth,  nothing  is  so  important 
in  the  exigencies  of  tlie  moment  as  practical  adroitneff* 
'  Existing  circumstances*  being  once. allowed  to  drciubaonbe 
the  views  of  the  politician,  the  precedents  of  history  and  At 
certainties  of  the  future,  form  around  the  political  horiiM 
a  twilight  into  which  be  is  not  tempted  to  penetrate.  Tboc 
is  scarcely  any  infraction  of  principle,  wluch  a  noAn,  vrith  nuH 
lives  far  from  dishonourable,  without  any  wilfulness  of  crinei 
may  not  be  induced  to  consider  as  expedient,  and,  if  be  baia 
the  power,  to  adopt  as  necessary;  and,  with  only  apnareit 

S possibilities  opposed  to  the  convenient  measure,  be  wui  qot 
ail  to  render  plausible,  the  first    slight    deviation  firom  lb 
strictness  of  right. 

Indeed,  the  supposed  purity  of  intention,  and,  in  oooiparbo^ 
the  superior  integrity  of  a  set  of  statesmen,  may  aflS>f4  ^^ 
an  unhappy  facility  in  undermining  the  political  priiidiples  of 
a  nation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  expedieiicy. 
When  once  a  degree  of  obloquy  can  be  cast  on  opposition  to 
a  free  government,  sufficient  to  deter  men  of  the  more  mods- 
rate  cast,  from  venturing  their  character  by  aasertibg  fliar 
rights,  the  first  step  is  taken  towards  the  creation  of  %  despo- 
tism as  real  as  the  most  arbitrary  government.  It  beconwi 
then  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  awe  qv  to  purchase  into  aob- 
jection  or  connivance,  tlie  turbulent  and  the  profligate.  1m* 
flucnce  then  takes  the  character  of  power,  and  power  once  sur- 
rendered by  the  many  into  the  hands  of  theji^w,  can  ncfvier 
be  recovered  but  at  (he  expense  of  a  conflict  endangering  Ike 
interests  of  both.  .         ^ 

It  was  a  very  different  spirit  and  policy,  yet  maintainej.?" 
perfect  and  reverent  subordination  to  the  authority  of  Jbw, 
tliat  actuated  the  men  who  were  the  founders  of  our  coBStitutiop" 
al  liberty,  in  their  resistance  of  tiie  impositions  of  the  moaanQb 
^  A  spirit  of  liberty,'  says  Hume,  '  had  now  taken  ppasflMHW 

<  of  the  House  ;  the  leading  members,  men  of  an  inoqieiidiijjjt 
*  genius  and  of  large  views,  began  to  regulate  their  -opiaio'as, 

<  more  by  the  future  consequences  which  they  fbieeafVi  thai 
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f  the  former  precedents  which  were  set  before  them ;'  and 
r  remonstrances  to  the  king  were  founded  on  the  opinioi^j^ 
\at  the  reckons  of  the  practice  (there  alluded  to)  might  be 
Hended  much  farther,  even  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient 
^ertj  of  the  kingdom.^^  A  species  of  reasoning,  how- 
*  cogent,  that  would  be  treated  very  lightly  by  the  House 
Commons  in  the  present  day,  when  opposed  to  practical 
ediency. 

0  proceeding  to  contrast  with  the  causes  of  t|ie  i|por^ 
ation  of  this  country,  the  train  of  circumstances  in  which 
crimes  and  misfortunes  of  the  French  appear  to  have 
inated,  what  may  be  termed  the  economical  diflference  of 
two  countries,  will  be  found  to  have  been  not  the  least 
Mtant.     England,  confessedly,  owes  all  her  present  greal- 

to  her  commercial  character.  Her  maritime  ascen- 
rj  has  arisen  from  tiiis  circumstance,  in  connexion  witli 
insular  situation ;  but  it  is  not  to  her  naval  glories,  nor 
er  national  wealth,  that  we  allude,  when  wc  attribute  the 
tpess  of  England  to  commerce.  It  was  commerce,  as 
great  source  of  individual  wealth,  that  was  the  |irst  pir 
;  powerful  means  of  raising  the  commoner  into  consi- 
tiofl,  and  of  completing,  by  this  means,  the  destructioaof 
feudal  system  in  this  country.  ^  While  the  barona 
isessed  their  former  immense  property  au^  e:^tensive  ju- 
lictions,  they  were  apt,   at  every  disgust,    to  endanger 

monarch,  and  throw  the  whole  government  into  con- 
ipii ;  but  this  confusion  often,  in  its  turn,  proved  favour* 
e  to  the  monarch,  and  made  the  nation  again  subn^it  to 
1^  in  order  to  re-establish  justice  and  tranquillity.  After 
power  of  alienations,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  com-' 
rce,  had  thrown  the  balance  of  property  into  the  hands 
the  commonsy  the  situation  of  fsff^irs,  fud  the  disjposi- 
n  0^  men,  became  susceptible  of  a  more  regular  pjfan 
UheHy :  and  the  laws  were  not  supported  singlv  by  lh« 
btfnity  of  the  sovereign.'t  From  this  period,  th/ui,  wp 
4iite  the  creation  of  that  middle  plass,  which  forms  ou^ 
»  most  peculiar  features  in  our  social  ecqnoioay  ;  a  class 
^ening  petween  the  arrogance  of  hereditary  raiik  ana 
helplessness  of  poverty,  yet,  by  its  interests'  allied  to 
\  a  class  in  which  industry  and  all  the'  commercial 
»  are  perpetuated  by  their  own  f eward,  and  in  which 
dme^e  affections  find  their  n^ost  congenial  soil,  lli^ 
mtal  b^efits  arising  from  the  tendency  of  Commerce  to 
Use  the  mind,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  speculation 
ntevest,  axe  not  to  be  disregarded,  m  estunating  i^  ef« 
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fccts  on  the  national  character ;  but  the  point  of  view  ia  Y 
-whicli  its  importance  appears  the  most  conspicuous^  is,  its  r 
operation  in  promotini^  the  circulation  of  wealth,  by  whick 
means  all  the  objects  of  honourable  ambition  have  been  ren- 
dered accessible  to  every  class  of  the  community,  thdr 
interest  in  the  general  weal  has  been  incalculably  increased, 
tvhile  the  influence  attached  to  wealth,  underived  from  power, 
and  independent  of  state  favour,  thus  vested  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  has  constituted  a  substantial  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the 
usurpations  of  the  crown.  -In  fact,  commerce  has  introduced 
that  counterpoise  into  the  social  system,  on  which  depeads 
the  preservation  of  freedom.  The  depression  of  commerce, 
therefore,  and  its  consequent  eflfects  on  the  middle  classes,  IB 
eventually  resolving  them  into  the  old  feudal  distinctions  of 
rich  and  poor,  may  be  contemplated  as  an  unequivocil 
symptom  of  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  France  has  never  been  pre- 
eminently   a    commercial  country.      The    proportion  of  ber 
capital  employed  in  mercantile  speculations,  has   always,  ire 
believe,  been   very    inadequate,    and  the  successive  wars  ia 
which  the  ambition  of  her  rulers  has  led  them  to  ens^age  br 
purposes  of  aggrandizement,  or  from  enmity  to  this  country, 
have  entailed  the  most  injurious  effects  upon  the  industry  and 
w^ealth  of  the  nation.     Nor  has  the  domestic  policy  of  die  go- 
vernment itself  been  at  all  favourable  to  the  encouragement  of  | 
trade.      The  existence  of  commerce    is  incompatible  wUk 
despotism.     It  is  well  known  how  much  this  country  is  indebted 
for  one  branch  of  her  manufactures,  to  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  and  imposts  and  monopolies  have  had  their 
share  in  retarding  the  progress  of  commercial  improvement  in 
France.    Add  to  this,  that  the  corruption  and  poverty  of  Ibe 
old  feudal  nobility,    by   removing  the  strongest    check  upon 
the  arbitrary  powfr  of  the  monarch,  have  indirectly  concuired 
to  oppose  the  independence  of  the  people.     We  look  in  vain 
for  any  class   in   France,  under  the  old  r^gime^  which  cao 
be  considered  as  answering  to  the  middle  order  in  England. 
The  representative  system  of  legislature  in  this  country,  and 
the  share  of  actual  judicature  vested  by  the  trial  by  jury  in 
the  general  body  of  the  people,  are  distinguishing  features  of 
our  national  policy,  to  which  we  may  ascribe  a  great  propor- 
tion of  our  prosperity.     These  are  subjects  at   which  wc  can 
only  glance;  but,  not  to  speak  of  the  security  of  the  individual, 
which  is  ctfected  by   the    latter,    and  the  way  in   which  the 
general  interests  of   the  nation  arc  guarded  by    the  fohkier, 
there  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  result  ffom  these'pto- 
visions  of  our  constitution,  an  intelligent  but  implicit  dfef^hce 
to  the  laws,    absolutely  independent   of  the  sentiments  with 
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Which  the  personal  or  the  political  characters  of  the  monarch 
and  his  ministers  may  be  regarded.  The  loyalty  of  a  French- 
man to  the  person  of  Le  Grand  MonarqiiCy  was,  on  the 
Contrary,  the  only  tie  which  attached  him  to  the  government, 
unless  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  connected  with  the  state 
by  a  share  in-  its  emoluments.  A  Frenchman's  patriotism, 
aecording  to  the  interpretation  of  a  French  writer,  himself  a 
royalist,  consisted  in  loyalty  to  his  king  as  the  representa^ 
tive  of  his  country.  It  was  not  so  much  to  a  country,  then, 
as  to  a  kingdom,  that  he  belonged  ;  and  when  the  power  of 
the  king  ceased,  he  ceased  to  be,  at  least  in  feeling,  a  subject. 
Now,  it  is  irery  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  hold  the  vices 
of  his  sovereign  in  indignation,  and  even  his  person  in  utter 
contempt,  yet  to  possess  an  abstract  regard  for  the  monarchy, 
quite  as  beneficial  as  a  blinder  sort  of  loyalty  to  the  prince, 
uid  connected  with  perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  realm 
ID  all  his  civic  capacities.  In  England,  laws  are  the  monarch's 
rqle  and  the  people's  safeguard,  the  common  basis  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  former  and  of  the  riglits  of  the  latter.  But  should 
the  crown,  by  the  multiplication  of  peerages  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  by  an  extension  of  secret 
iifluence  in  the  lower,  ultimately  undermine  the  representa- 
tive system,  till  the  laws  shall  be  altogether  at  the  mercy 
if  its  dictation,  and  the  people  find  themselves  deprived  of 
ill  legislative  power,  it  requires  not  the  gift  of  ill-fated  Cas- 
uindra  to  predict,  that  as  to  the  proud  structure  of  our  con- 
itiiotionaL  liberty,  it  will  come  to  be  said,  Fuit  Ilium  ! 

Against  this,  or  any  similar  danger,  our  only  preservative 
8  to  be  found  in  that  safeguard  of  all  our  constitutional  pri- 
rileges,  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Without  this,  indeed,  all 
he  other  features  in  our  political  system,  which  constitute  it 
he  admiration  or  the  envy  of  foreigners,  would  be  but  the  sem- 
blance of  liberty.  In  this,  the  spirit  of  liberty  itself,  surviving 
he  perishable  forms  of  legal  compact  which  its  plastic  agency 
las  moulded,  provides  for  the  operation  of  decay,  and  the  in- 
iident  changes  or  disorders  of  the  system,  by  the  constant 
lupply  of  vital  energy.  The  freedom  of  the  Press  has  been  the 
l^at  means  of  perpetuating  all  our  civil  and  religious  rights, 
Hf  presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of  moral  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  pliysical  power.  It  preserves  the  people  free, 
yj  contributing  to  make  them  deserving  of  freedom ;  and  as 
t  originates  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in  the  letter  of  the  con- 
l^tution,  it  serves  to  fix,  not  the  authority,  but  the  inter- 
iretatioh  of  law,  exhibiting  the  growth  of  the  public  mind 
i^yond  the  institutions  of  poli./^al  wisdom,  and  opposing 
lie*  irresistiUe  might  of  popular  opinion,  to  the  authority  of 
lower. 
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Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  be  wandering  from  our  olgecif 
which  is  to  take  occasion  from  the  present  state  of  France,  to 
contrast  the  causes  of  its   moral  and  political  discnrden  vith 
those  which  have  contributed  to  our  superior  prosperity.    It 
has  been  customary  to   advert  to    the  licentiousness  of  the 
French  court,  the  degradation  of  the  clergy,  the  enlightened 
and    bencTolent   labours    of   the   Encyclopedists    and    otbtr 
apostles  of  atheism,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  cf  the 
ministry,  as  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Frendi  Reso- 
lution, and  undoubtedly  each  of  these  materially  contributed  to 
accelerate  the  catastrophe  of  the  nation.      But   we  may  go 
still  further  back.     The  seeds  of  Revolution    require  manj 
years  to  mature  them,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  germinatey  u 
the    slow  deposite  of  ages.     Such  was  tlie  political  state  of 
France  before  the   revolution,  that  had  not  its  moral  conditMNl 
been  equally  bad,  and  indeed  worse,   any  change  must  htvy 
been  beneficial ;  nor  is  it  yet  capable  of  being  foirly  decnde4» 
whetlier,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  the  revolution  is  to  be  cons- 
dered  as  having  been  beneficial  or  not.      Let  us  revert  to  th# 
religious  state  of  France  prior  to  that  event 

tt  is  perfectly  unnecesjsary  to  remark,  that  nothing  approixi- 
mating  to  an  enligiitened  toleration,  with  respect  to  rebgimia 
opinions,  ever  prevailed  in  France,  either  in  tlie  iiolicy  el 
the  rulers,  or  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  In  sopoe 
]mrts  of  the  kingdom  a  considerable  number  of  Protestants  have 
nevertheless  continued  to  reside,  some  of  whom  baveeqjoyed  ade- 
gpreeof  opulence,  but  the  oppression  to  which  they  were  constantly 
exposed  has  rendered  their  condition  widely  difiorent  from  tbat  <4^ 
their  fellow-subjects.  The  Author  of  the  *^  Notes  for  a  Me- 
^^  morial  relative  to  the  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  ia  the 
^^  South  of  France,'*  begins  his  appeal,  by  advertUig  to  the 
fact  that 

<  Since  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  and  the  rerocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Protestants  of  France  have  succenivdy 
lost  all  the  advantages  which  Henry  IV.  had  granted  tbeitf.' 
<  The  Edia  of  1787,  granted  by  Louis  XVI.  in  acknowledging 
the  legitimacy  of  Protestant  marriages,  and  of  the  oflipring  of 
those  marriages,  contained  something  generous,  although  at  oouU 
not  be  termed  strict  justice;  but  this  Edict  was  fiir  firom  granliiig 
to  the  Protestants  privileges  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Ca^ 
tholics.' 

It  has  been  adduced  as  a  crime,  ^  proof  positive  of  covert 
sedition,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  of  1816,  that  die 
Protestants  of  1780  beheld  without  regret  tbe  doiifoiall  of 
a  monarchy  which  bad  been^;haracteriz0d  by  bigotry  and  4^1^ 
pression ;  and  it  has  been  another  ground  of  maleyokot  ap^ 
f  oeation,  that  they  felt  the  value  and  rejoiced  in  the  posses^oii 
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if  ft  full  idlerfttion  under  the  usurpation  of  a  Bian,  vho,  i^hftt* 
irer  ivere  his  vices  and  hip  crimes,  had  this  claim  to  their  gra- 
itiide.  But  we  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  State  of 
Prance  in  a  religious  view,  prior  to  the  Reyolution. 

The  only  religion  established  or  protected  in  that  kingdom, 
d^ia  the  Romish  superstition,  or,  in  another  word  more  em- 
jdiatic  from  the  accumulated  force  of  a  thousand  jiorrid  asso- 
2iations,  PoPEfiY.  Popery,  however,  although  we  believe  it 
io  be  essentially  unchanged,  and  unchangeable  under  every  modi- 
ication,  conveniently  accommodates  itself  to  the  manners  of 
Iti^  people  who  receive  it.  In  Spain,  Popery  is  rank  bigotry 
ipd  extemunating  cruelty ;  hi  Italy,  it  assumes  the  shape,  oc; 
r^iher  fbrms  the  veil  of  licentiousness  ;  in  Germany,  it  is  gross 
ikfideUty ;  in  France,  its  peculiar  feature  was  empty  pageantry, 
leiBg  at  once  a  state  engine  and  a  national  amuseipent.  The 
4iaracters  of  the  clergy  answered  to  the  religion  to  which  they 
w&re  attached.  They  were  a  class  in  which  piety  was  still  more 
Wie  than  talent.  There  were  few  Bossuets,  but  a  Fenelon  was  a 
irodigy.  They  were,  finally,  a  class  burdening  the  people, 
ftut  dependent  on  the  State. 

AU  that  has  been  suggested  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
fiddle  cl(i$Sf  and  of  a  counterpoise  in  tlie  opulence  of  the  com- 
■tfiner  to  the  power  of  th€  peer  and  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
ipplies  to  shew  the  extremely  pernicious  influence  of  this  vast 
PMS  of  inert  population,  circulating,  witliout  imparting  en^gy 
IT  becoming  assimilated  in  its  circulation,  tlirough  all  the  veins 
if  the  body  politic.  The  clergy  of  France  were,  as  the  clergy 
if  an  an^owed,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  an  exclusive  reUgious  establish- 
PMBiit  o^ust  necessarily  be,  a  species  of  nobility,  differiDg  from  the 
idbility  principally  in  this,  that  they  had  only  a  life  interest  in 
hB  order  to  which  they  belonged,  and  that  they  held  their  rank 
nore  immediately  in  fealty  to  the  monarch :  a  confederacy, 
■pth^y  having  interests  separate  from  those  of  other  citizens,  the 
p^ations  of  ubich  were  externally  collateral  vnth  all  ranks  in 
loi^ieiy,  yet  still  distinct  from  all ;  the  whole  really  forming  a 
pin^[HiQderatiog  accession  to  the  aristocracy,  yet,  in  strict  aUianca 
mtik  ike  State. 

BfBit  ID  ibe  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood,  there  is 
lAollier  aircuxnstance  which  still  more  forcibly  illustrates  its 
Uieompatibility  vnth  national  independence.  The  spirit  of  the 
arder,  especially  in  the  most  powerful  of  its  ecclesiastical  in- 
earfMNnatJons,  moulded  every  member  of  that  priesthood  to  one 
povpose,  and  that  purpose  utterly  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
MBQ,  heJBg  BO  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  domination  over 
theinldiect  and  conscience.  All  other  objects  of  their  ministrf. 
isvtordm   e  to  tnis.    Fof  this  purpose  thej  fraaied  ibmf 
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league  with  the  temporal  monarch  ;  and  the  siiocess  with  which 
the  Cardinal  toiled  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  Confessor  in  the 
chamber,  is  matter  of  history.  To  a  nation  held  in  this  two- 
fold  bondage,  inGdelity  seemed  to  display  the  charms  of  enfru- 
chlsement,  and  no  wonder  it  was  greedily  embraced.  Nor  will 
all  the  splendours  of  Xotre  Dame^  nor  will  all  the  armies  of 
St.  Dominick,  recover  the  French  nation  to  a  cordial  subjection 
to  Popery.  Yet,  this  is  to  be  the  established  religion  of 
France ! 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  government  to  confer  religion  on 
a  nation  :  we  will  go  further  and  affirm  that  it  is   not  in  its 
poncr  to  benefit  the  interests  of  religion  by  its  Interference,    it 
has  long  been  shewn,  that  premiums  and  monopolies  originaDy 
designed  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  have  been  rather  ioja- 
rious  than  otherwise,  by  interfering  with  its  natural  coorse. 
Light  will  find  an  entrance,  and  water  its  level.     All  the  aid 
which  governments  can  render  to  truth,  to  moral   and  relqfioas 
knowledge,  and  to  freedom,  is  comprised  in  this.  Remove  the  ob- 
structions.    Institutions  which  originate  with  the  people  them- 
selves, will  always  be  most  adapted  to  the  occasion  ;  and  since 
they  will  partake  of  the  character  of  those  who  framed  them,  they 
will  always  be  most  efficient,  and  best  proponioned  to  the  actual 
want.    It  is  seldom  that  the  bestowmcnts  of  a  government  are 
wisely  made,  or  graciously  received.     It  is  the  glory  of  England, 
that  all  that  is  munificent  in  her  charities,  all  that  is  patrioticin  her 
institutions,    her  noblest  achievements,  her  commercial  great'* 
ness,  but  above  all,  her  exertions  in   the  cause  of  Christianity, 
have  proceeded  solely  from  the  people,  have  been  the  natural 
]iroduct  oC  faculties  freely  exercised,  and  principles  actively  in 
operation  ;   and  the  greatness  of  our  government  cou^sts  in  its 
resting  on  the   wills   and  resources  of  such  a  people.    This, 
then,  is  the  third  point  of  contrast,  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  English  people  exhibit  to  those  of  France      We  have  ao 
endowed  hierarchy,  but  it  is  disarmed  of  spiritual  power;  and 
although  admitted  in  its  higher  ranks  to  a  share  in  the  l^isla- 
tive  functions,  it  is  excluded  altogether  from  the   executive. 
The  interests  of  the  English   Clergy   arc  much  more  closely 
united  with  those  of  the  people,  than  those  of  other  countrii^s, 
the  single  circumstance  of  the  abolition  of  celibacy  being  attended 
with  the  most  important  benefit.     Lastly,  by  the  increased  tole- 
ration of  religious  opinions,  the  people  are  in  a  great  measureleft 
to  the  free  and  uncontrolled  supply  of  their  moral  wants,  and 
tlie  heart  cannot  in  this  respect  be  deceived :  at  least,  the  Bible 
shall  direct  the  diseased  mind  to  its  cure,  and  the  wounded  heart 
to  its  Comforter. 
-    One  more  circumstance,  we  cannot  unfortunately  term  it  a 
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point  of  contrast,  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  in  contemplating  the 
present  state  of  France,  as  an  auxiliary  cause  of  its  present 
debasement,  and  this  is  mar.  The  national  vanity  of  the 
French,  has  ever  busied  itself  with  dreams  of  conquest,  and 
projects  of  invasion.  The  portfolios  of  the  minister  have  been 
swelled  with  surveys  and  plans  for  carrying  into  execution  tra- 
ditional schemes  of  this  nature.  Arbitrary  monarchs  wonid 
find  it  politic  to  devise  measures  for  beguiling  the  nation  and 
employing  the  army,  and  the  temper  of  the  French  has  led  them 
to  be  at  all  times  satisfied  with  the  glory  for  which  they  suf- 
fered and  paid.  France  has  stood  prominent  in  the  annals  of 
glorious  achievement  as  a  military  nation  ;  but  a  military  nation 
cannot  be  a  free  nation.  The  very  means  of  levying  war  at  plea- 
sure, is  too  great  a  trust  to  ba  committed  with  impunity  to  the 
hands  of  any  ruler,  because  the  possession  of  those  means  makes 
it  his  interest  to  perpetuate  war.  War  can  be  carried  on 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  way 
in  which  the  necessity  forrepairing  the  ranks-moweddown  by  the 
cannon  operates,  leads  to  invasions  on  the  personal  independence 
of  the  subject,  to  the  destruction  of  the  sacrednessof  individual 
will.  The  brilliant  prospects  of  advancement  which  the  army 
holds  out  to  younger  branches  of  families  in  the  higher  orders, 
18  another  eircufnstance  of  prejudicial  influence  on  the  best 
interests  of  society  ;  and  the  extended  patronage  and  in- 
direct influence  which  war  throws  into  the  hands  of  the 
State,  is  so  much  deducted  from  popular  independence.  On 
these  accounts,  then,  the  nation  which,  seduced  by  vain  glory, 
or  precipitated  by  false  policy,  aims  at  securing  a  military  pre- 
eminence, is  cherishing  a  passion  fatal  to  her  civil  freedom,  her 
commercial  prosperity,  her  domestic  virtues,  and  her  true  in- 
terests. And  what  is  this  military  glory  which  has  conspireil 
to  ruin  France,  to  devastate  Europe,  and  which  threatens  to  re- 
plange  the  nations  in  barbarism?  The  glory  of  successful  murder, 
in  which  men  are  the  agents  and  demons  only  the  spectators  ! 

0  liigh  heroic  sainted  valour  !  the  service  of  Moloch  was  less 
fiital  to  human  happiness  than  thine. 

*  It  remains,'  then,  as  Mr.  Scott  justly  remarks,  *  for  ourselves 
to  provide  for  the  future,  and  to  render  our  country  an  exception  to 
the  common  history  of  nations,  which  generally  commences  political* 
and  social  decline^  from  the  apex  of  military  fame.  It  is  true,  that 
the  exertions  necessary  to  attain  to  the  latter,  have  a  debauching  as 
well  as  an  exhausting  tendency, — but  Britain  has,  more  surely  and 
fuMy  than  any  other  State  ever  had,  the  principles  of  counteraction 

1  and  reAovation  within  herself.  The  great  matter  is,  thai  men  of 
influence  and  power  among  as,  should  see  with  a  clear  eye  into  what 
fenny,  the  very  essence  of  the  strength  of  Great  Britain^-— andi  have 
hearts  good  enough,  and  intellects  sound  enough^  to  dispose  them  to 
address  themselves  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  only  real  vital 
principle  of  their  country's  pre-eminence  hitherto.'    p.  228. 
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This  is,  indeed,  *  the  great  matter^*  and  'Vtrbeiher  ornotivb 
should  be  found  entirely  to  agree  with  this  intelligent  and 
spirited  writer,  as  to  what  that  vital  principle  is,  which  GOQSti- 
tuted  the  strength  and  pre-eminence  of  Great  Britain,  yfe  fuQj 
accord  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  renmrks  ;  and  we  extract, 
Vfith  a  high  degree  of  pleasure,  the  following  admirable  De- 
flections. 

'  The  political  Institutions  of  society  are  at  least  as  far  from  haviog 
reached  perfection,  as  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  if  change  ana 
experiment  are  not  so  practicable  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  yet» 
in  proportion  as  it  is  mischievous  to  tamper  with  them  but  when  the 
occasion  is  clear^  the  oppc^rtunity  striking,  and  the  call  urgent,  it  \§ 
dangerous  and  guilty  to  withstand  those  great  invitations  which  tt 
intervals  summon  mankind  to  improve  their  condition. — It  would  be 
stupidly  base  to  set  down  ail  these  disturbances  that  have  of  late  yesqi 
agitated  Europe,  to  a  wilful  and  unfounded  temper  of  popular  in^idK* 
ordination : — the  convulsion  can  only  fairly  be  considered  as  a  natQp 
ral  working,  accompanied  with  painful  and  diseased  8ymptoips>  bill 
occasioned  by  the  growth  of  men's  minds  beyond  the  institutions  tlujt 
had  their  origin  in  a  very  inferior  state  of  information*  Nor  ahouU 
England  consider  herself  out  of  the  need  of  advancing  herself  further, 
because  she  is  already  advanced  beyond  her  neighbours ;  on  tho  con- 
trary, her  strength  and  wisdom  lie  in  maintaining  her  wonted  pre- 
rogative of  being  the  first  to  ipove  forward  in  a  safe  road,*-^firrt 
catching  the  bright  prospect  of  further  attainments,— and  securing 
for  herself,  in  the  independence  and  fortitude  of  her  jud|pnent,  ww 
others  tardily  copy  from  her  practice.  Tlie  vigorous  habits  of  action 
and  thought,  which  her  rulers  have  found  so  valuable  in  the  latt 
struggle  tor  national  fame  and  pre-eminence,  are  only  jto  be  preserrecU 
as  they  were  engendered, — namely,  by  admitting  popular  raioioii  to 
busy  Itself  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  to  exercise  itidf 
freely  on  the  character  of  its  political  establishments,  to  graf^fde  on 
even  ground  with  professional  and  official  prejudices  and  pr^poswi 
sione,  and  finally,  to  knock  every  thing  down  that  does  not  stand  firm 
in  its  own  moral  strength. — This  la  England's  duty  to  herseU,  and  tp 
the  world  at  large  she  owes  an  equally  sacred  one :  viz.  so  to  rcgvli^ 
the  application  of  her  influence  and  nower^  that  it  sh^ll  oppose  np 
tendency  to  good, — that  it  shall  never  be  available  to  evil  and  tuggfed 
designs,  masking  themselves  under  canting  professions^— but  jnttil^ 
those  loud  and  confident  calls  which  she  has  every  whetfe  Mt 
dressed  to  generous  hearts  and  fine  spirits,  demanding  that  ^bew 
should  feel  and  join  her  cause  as  a  common  one  for  the  nonouTi  tilin 
interests,  and  the  hopes  of  human  nature.'  pp.  229—232. 

Mr.  Scott  proceeds  to  remark — but  tlie  popnlari]ty  of  Iqi 
former  volume  will  secure,  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  aJd  e^leiuiTjs 
circulation  for  his  present  work,  and  we  need  not  Iherefore  sweU 
this  article  with  further  quotations — that  '  It  may  be  doubiad/ 
whether  this  country  has,  in  every  respect,  *  duly  maintaiiiecl 
^  the  high  ground  on  which  «be  ossumea  to  atmd.*    ^«  srihidfa 
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lb  strong  ternis,  to  the  conduct  of  the  bead  of  the  Ehpi^  Gd- 
yernment,  in  conveying  *  the  signs  of  personal  esteend/  to  that 
imbecile  and  execrable  tyrant  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  Hirhoi^  htf 
justly  designates  as  ^  an  ungrateful  despot,  an  enslaver  of  bia 

*  people  contrary  to  law,'  *  an  Usurpery  tfrho  *  ought  to  ha 
^  deemed  quite  ks  dii^tasteful,  if  not  ko  dangerous'  ik  onfe,  Hi 
Bonaparte.  He  calls  upon  the  nation  to  proVe'  that  it  wto,  as  it 
was  pretended,  *  in  pure  iiidighatidn  Against  tyranny*,  and  thB 

*  pre^sion^  of  villainous  imposture,  that  she  fofughtin  S{»ain,— • 
^  abd  not  solely  agkibst  Bnonapkrte  as  the  ebetny  6f  En^lknd*0 
'  teas  arid  muslins,  her  severe  tnaritime  Code,  and  heir  sftsf^iMciiis 
^Ihdikh  conquests!'  and  he  concludes  iVith  niknfidly  aflSiitiitif^l 
ni  t  spirit  worthy  of  an  Englishman,  that 

-  /.  ^^.  ^"^'  surely,  now-a-days,  will  be  found  in  this  country  to  i^tdn* 
tain  that  mere  birth  alone  consUtutes  royd  legitima^^  If  60  riarfo^ 
an  interpfettition  were  that,  according  to  irhicti  the  ^riribiple  ill  UitddiE^ 
ittod  by  that  cdtnbination  of  persohs  in  authority  over  society  #hd 
Iblve  done  io  mubh  to  render  it  paramount,  and  ^lio  say  they  ard 
tffetolved  to  l^p  it  to,— mankind  would  have  much  lass  reason  for 
congratulation  than  they  are  instructed  to  believe  they  pos^esitf. 
ThegldrjT  of  fyl^j!^^dp/2r  of  England  has  been  well  proved  in  what  they 
bive  sustained  ind  achieved, — ^the  chief  glory  of  their  rtders  remains 
atiU  to  be  prbved/    p.  233. 

We  do  hope  arid  trust,  that  the  asserter  of  these  worthy  sen* 
^eriis,  will  never  bb  either  teriipted  by  interest,  or  impelled  bjr 
liejbfe^tty,  to  sWerVe  from  the  line  of  honourable  and  patriotic 
lidependerice* 

Xfr.  Scott  inakes  nb  alliision  to  the  subject  of  the  disturbance^ 
in  the  Bouth  of  France.  He  probably  had  not  at  the  time  th^ 
Ht|Ubite  duxtdi  on  which  to  tbrm  a  competent  opinion  of  their 
IMH  ifattlt^.  The  public  wiH  not  much  longisr  be  the  sport  <tf 
CBfaA^fy  ojpinioris  6n  this  sidiject.  The  pamphlet  affixed  to  thfe 
^ikse^t  Mible,ti^nsiated,  and  We  are  sorry  to  say,  badly  trans- 
nted,  from  the  French  of  a  Frot^tarit  clergyman,  himself  a 
Alflferer  arid  an  exile,  will  derve  to  convince  the  most  irir 
jtiredoldos,  we  imdgine,  that  they  have  bad  a  r^Ji^ous,  not  a 
j^iical  origin,  that  they  have  assumed  a  most  malignant  cha^ 
iteter,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  not  a  single  instance  can  be  ad- 
4aeed  of  the  agents  in  those  infamous  transactions,  having  heeik 
%Etougbt  to  condign  punishment,  the  French  government  hto 
ifacurred  a  d^greie  of  implication  in  them,  from  which  it  is  imper 
ifioUsly  called  upon  to  discharge  itself.  The  Author  of ^  the 
^Memorial  asks,  >      .  --  ^ 

«  WBl  the  kind  of  protection  which  is  now  granted  to  the  Protet* 

tonts  of  Nismes  be  of  long  duration  ?    The  Protestant  powers  who 

ihmwe  overthrown  the  Government  under  which  they  were  prot#c^d> 

.:t|ll«uUat:|pa«tbeGopie  t        protectors.    It  woyld  beUuigr  F^Tthy 
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their  dignity  to  befriend  the  Protestants  of  France,  after  having 
replaced  the  Pope  on  his  seat ;  and  contributed  to  the  re-estaUish* 
ment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.'  p.  44'. 

We  have  attempted  in  this  article  to  illustrate  and  accoant 
for  the  present  moral  condition  of  the  French  nation,  coo- 
templating  them  as  theT  victims  of  an  unhappy  combination  of 
political  evils.  The  removal  of  these  evils,  is  that  ivliicb  as 
men  and  as  Christians  we  ought  with  earnest  solicitude  to  de- 
sire, in  whatever  way  it  might  interfere  with  our  own  oom- 
mercial  or  political  interests.  If,  indeed,  the  affairs  of  Franca 
should  at  length  assume  the  character  of  permanent  tran- 
quillity, so  as  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  her  commerce  and  the 
consequent  improvement  of  her  navy,  the  affairs  of  England 
must  not  only  have  been  going  wrong  altogether,  but  her 
prosperity  must  be  considered  as  wholly  arl^cial  and  irre- 
trievable, if  in  the  advancement  of  another  country,  her  own 
loss  be  necessarily  involved.  It  would  become  us  then  at  onoe 
to  meet,  and  provide  for  the  possibility  of,  an  event  which,  in  its 
aspect  on  the  general  interests  of  society,  would  be  so  highly 
desirable. 

The  continuance  of  external  peace  would  infallibly  lead  to 
important  changes  in  the  social  economy  of  the  French  natiM. 
The  object  next  in  present  importance,  yet  not  of  secondary 
moment,  is  the  establishment,  on  a  permanent  basis,  of  an  en- 
lightened and  unlimited  toleration,  in  matters  of  reliffionj 
which  might  throw  open  the  darkened  aisles  and  polluted  wan 
of  the  temples  of  superstition,  to  the  purifying  light  and  genial 
breath  of  Heaven,  or,  in  other  words,  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of 
Protestantism,  as  a  rclii^ion  not  of  secular  institutions,  but  of  life 
and  power.  Of  what  does  France  pre-eminently  stand  in  need? 
Of  that  of  which  Spain  and  Italy,  equally  with  Cbinn^  and 
Mexico,  stand  in  as  utter  need: — the  Gosp£l.  And  vriU  thi 
time  never  arrive,  when  the  vine-covered  hills  of  Franoe  shall 
rejoice  in  the  free  proclamation  of  the  genuine  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace  ?  What  might  we  not  hope  for,  for  Europe^ 
for  the  world,  if  France  and  England,  for  ages  opposed  to 
each  other  in  irreconcilable  hatred,  should  ever  be  brought 
to  unite,  not  in  a  hollow  and  interested  treaty  of  state  al- 
liance between  their  rulers,  but  in  a  union,  originating  with 
the  people  of  both  kingdoms,  cemented  by  mutual  oblintiom 
and  common  interests,  and  rendered  i>ermanent  by  fie  in- 
fluence of  genuine  Christianity,  prcvaihng  alike  in  the  sodsl 
character  of  each  nation  ? 
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It.  IL  The  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  aftumg  the 
Ifeathen,  since  the  Rejbrmation,  By  the  Rev.  Wifiiam  Bnmn, 
M.D.  in  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  623  and  654.  Price  25s.  Longman  and 
Co.    London,  1814>. 

4  SSUREDLY,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  most 
^  important  of  human  avocations.  AH  other  employments 
skite  to  Kmited  objects  and  to  transitory  interests ;  tiiis  is  a 
rork  the  purpose  and  effects  of  nvhich  extend  into  eter* 
ilty  ;  its  scope  is  vast  as  the  population  of  tlie  globe,  and  the 
leeessity  for  its  continuance  will  remain  undiminished  till  the 
lumber  of  sinners  reclaimed  and  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
ihall  be  consummated,  and  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

But  when  we  contrast  with  the  sphere  of  exertion,  the  ex- 
lent  of  the  efforts  which  are  made  by  Christians,  to  promote 
the  knowledge  and  to  diffuse  the  enjoyments  of  the  reUgion 
they  profess,  great  as  those  efforts  at  present  are,  in  comparison 
of  the  supineness  of  past  ages,  they  awaken  feelings  allied  to 
these  which  excited  the  demand  of  the  prophet,  ^^  Who  hath 
'^  despised  tlie  day  of  small  things  ?*'  It  is  indeed  a  fact 
awfully  illustrative  of  the  essential  depravity  of  the  heart,  that 
while  the  greatest  energies  of  the  greatest  minds,  the  utmost 
DDeans  of  the  most  enlightened  nations,  are,  more  or  less,  con-, 
tiiraally  exercised  in  achieving  the  destruction  of  their  species 
and  the  desolation  of  nature,  the  labours  of  the  Missionary 
ire  by  aumbers  treated  as  visionary,  and  by  others  deemed 
expensive.  With  great  difficulty  Christians  at  home  can  raise 
sidlcient  funds  to  defray  the  comparatively  few  and  small 
expenses  of  that  little  detachment  of  the  Church  militant,  ^ho 
iiravely  go  forth  by  twos  and  by  threes,  to  conquer  strange 
ungdoms  for  their  Divine  leader. 

It  was  a  melancholy  feeling  that  overspread  our  imagina- 
tion on  closing  these  volumes,  as  we  rapidly  glanced  at  the 
rartous  scenes  of  Christian  missions  during  a  century  and  a 
jalf,  and  reflected  on  how  much  had  been  done  and  suffered, 
lad  how  little  had  been  effected,  by  all  the  labours  and  suf- 
'erings  ^of  these  good  men  during  tliat  interval.  The  only 
:bought  that  reconciles  the  mind  to  such  a  retrospect,  is  that 
>f  the  elevated  enjoyments  which,  even  in  the  present  world, 
i  truly  Christian  Missionary  must  derive,  under  all  bis  pri- 
rgttODs  and  trials,  from  the  peculiar  incentives  which  animate 
lim,  the  simplicity  of  purpose  with  which  his  whole  mind  is 
Kseupied,  and  the  lofty  and  intimate  converse  which,  in  his 
lequestered  and  barbarous  station,  he  is  enabled  to  mainiaia 
vith  the  world  of  spiritual  realities.  It  is  natural,  and  it 
comports  with  the  ordinations  of  Providence,  that  those  whose 
lardships,  and  anxieties,  and  privations,  are  so  much  greater 
ban  what  are  experienced  by  any  other  class  of  evangelical 


tireetiland  is  bat  a  small,  though  cMaibly  «li  cMMMlll  H^ 
▼ince  of  moral  conquests.  Let  none  theta  iHAlo  iM  MdW  ll 
offer  tbemselves  to  this  serTice,  be  disheatteaMdy  Klitif  to 
itead  of  the  lonj^,  and  sore,  and  bitter  trhds^  Hbt  kH^  il 
tardy,  and  small  suocess,  of  the  most  feeatoOa,  iiHftdMtllK 
and  competent  Missionaries :  it  were  worth  aD  tbib  ^flM&irf 
all  the  sacrifices  of  a  whole  life,  to  be  the  ilMMtailcM  tf  <^ 
complishing  the  conver^'on  of  but  one  heatbA,  %fUh 
that  conversion  involTes. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  Uflspeakfthle  Jdy 
aometimes  surprises  and  oTcrwhelms   a  Mtoalattarjr  Ctt^agri 
in  his  work,  when  perhaps  he  least  expect  it. 

<  Five  years  had  now  clajMed  since  the  minionarieii  (tbe  ttManai) 
landed  in  Greenland ;  yet  hitherto  they  had  toiled  and  IdMliilM  fa  ' 
but  now  they  began,  at  last,  to  witness  the  flruit  of  tbdr  OH 
exertions.  A  number  of  Southlanders  happening  to  iUit  ^^ 
at  a  time  when  one  of  the  Brethren  was  writoig  oat  a  ttk  4kj/f 
of  a  translation  of  some  part  of  the  Ooqpds,  Anf 
to  know  what  the  book  contained,  and  be  waa  no  I 
gratify  their  wishes.     After  reading  some  portion  of  k  te 
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labourers,  should  be  [Supported  by    eqjoyi  moio  iilM|  ) 

in  proportion  as  thrir  alRrections  are  more  i  it.     Whhd 

Uiiit  they  could  possibly  endure,  is  not  ^  ly  to  be  ofr 

*^  pared"  with  their  eternal  reward.        ,  I  ! 

But  much  as  we  felt  disposed  at  first  to  deplore  ikth 
adequacy  of  the  result  of  so  much  toil,  wheti  vre 
appreciate  the  effects  of  the  preachmg  of  the  Gospd 
heathens  of  every  description,  we  may  safbly  afflkmi,  tbl  i 
jexertions  of  intellect,  no  sacrifices,  no  aclmveineBts  ia  <{ 
secular  undertaking,  can  be  so  gloriously  auooessful  as  lb 
idonarv  labours  have  been,  and,  wh^re  they  are  fiaithCaUy  jth 
formed,  continue  to  be. 

In  one  campaign  of  such  a  Watr  as  wo  hairo 
our  days,  nay,  by  one  battle  inch  as  that  of 
there  is  incomparably  more  m  sery  iniiole4  mad 
id,  in  person,  in  property,  in  i  oca  of  tnloily  tai  Hk  fli 
hi  death,  on  all  classes  and  co  tiotts  bf  oodMjr ;  dH  i3# 
Olid  peasants,  on  old  men,  w  sn,  and  ilifkiflB.  ltMBattlN| 
br  remotely  implicated,  than  was  endured  by  w  thfe  iMi  I 
God,  whose  sufferings  and  achievements  are  MMfdcrf  ik  M 
Volumes,  during  a  period  of  ono  hnndved  ind  fifty  yttHi; 
and  we  will  add,  without  fear  of  siKmsaflkl  MNlfHAeUDiy  ii 
fai  Oreenlatid  alone,  a  country  ov^tookfed  by  idl  tt^  Y*^ 
thiropists  of  Europe,  except  a  few  DatfUh  ttMd  MMrili 
Missionaries,  more  good  has  hem  dohe  to  ftiiKikltldy  ail  d^ 
taioly  more  glory  given  to  God,  than  baa  boeti  iH^eetkf  WBMI^ 
yrtished  by  all  the  wars  of  Christendom,  fiN)m  tbo  $tj^  f 
Oostavus  Adolphns   to  those  of  Napoleon  BMKpetUL    TA 
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be  asked  them.  Whether  they  had  an  immortal  soul  ?  To  this  they 

replied.    Yes.     He  then  enquired.    Where  their  souls  would  go, 

when  their  bodies  should  die  ?  Some  answered,  Up  yonder ;  others 

aaidy  Down  to  the  abyss.    Having  set  them  right  in  these  particulars. 

he  asked  tliero.    Who    made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all 

Ihings?  To  this  they  replied.  They  did  not  know,  nor  had  they 

twer  heard;  but  certainly  it   mu^t   have    been    some   gfeat    and 

powerful  Beihg     He  then  told  them  6f  the  creatibn  df  the  world, 

ef  the  fall  -of  man,  of  our  raisei^  in  (ronsequence  of  sin,  and  of 

our  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ.    In  speaking  on  the  latter 

iobject,  he  was  enabled  to  describe  the  sunerings   and   death  of 

die  Redeemer  with  more  than  ordinary  force  and  energy ;  and  he, 

at  the  same  time,   read  to  them  from  the  New  Testament,  tlie 

history  of  his  agony  and  of  his  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden.     Upon 

this,  one  of  the  savages,  named  Kaiarnak,  stepped  up  to  the  taole, 

ttid  id  an  earnest  aSecting  manner '  exclaimed,  **  How  was  that  i 

tell  me  -it  odce  more ;  fot  I  also  would  fain  be  saved!''    These 

words,  the  like  of  which  the  missionary  had  never  heard  from  die 

lips  of  a  Greenlander,  penetrated  his  whole  soul,  so  that  the  tears 

tiAed  down  his  cheeks  while  he  cave  them  a  eeneral  view  of  die 

Vh  and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  plan  of  samition  through  him.' 

VdL  I.  pp»  354—5, 

This  poor  savage  became  afterwards  a  true  convert,  and 
enabled  not  only  to  rejoice  iti  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  to  suffer 
far  lus  sake. 

In  every  Mission  there  has  been  a  first  convert ;  and  as 
a  toother  watches  over  her  infant  to  discover  the  first  glance 
rf  intdligence,  and  to  witness  its  earliest  effort  to  stand  or 
to  walk  alone,  so  the  Christian  teacher,  when  his  eye  has 
OBtie  singled  out  of  the  pagan  crowd,  one  'whom  the 
^  word  spoken^'  has  touched  with  compunction  for  sin,  follows 
hka  with  yearning  tenderness  and  unceasing  solicitude,  oaark- 
kg  every  symptom  of  growth  in  grace;  and  smiles,  and 
ireeps,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wrestles  for  him  in  agony 
of  Mmyer,  as  for  a  son  born  to  him  in  the  Gospel. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  no  friend  of  the  troth,  at  home, 

keeome  disconsolate,  when  in  spirit  he  looks  over  the  face  of 

the  ^be,  and  sees  how  wide  is  the  wilderness,  how  few  and 

small  are  the  spots  already  cultivated,  appearing  like  African 

Oases,    as   islands,  of    verdure  in    an    ocean  of  sand;   for, 

bj  the  faithful,    contemporary,  and   consentaneous  exertions 

m  this  work,  of    all  those  that  truly  love    the  Lord    Jesus 

Christ,  much  more  may  be  done  in  a  few  years,  in  dissemi- 

BBthg  the  Gospel,  not  only  by  the  way  side,  among  thorns^ 

or  in  stony  places,   but  in    good  ground,   than  we  dare  at 

pn^it^rit  imagme.    If^'the  Saviour  of  mankind  was  sometimes 

jf&fM  ain^,   or,  in  the  language  of   Scripture,   '^  could    not 

4»  Muy  mighty  works,^*    because   of  the  want  of  faith  iu 

-.^IJIfc*  ¥•  N.  S.  T 
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those  around  him,  hid  di^cipleft  ip  th!s  diiy  (fre  Mitodk'  AicfM 
restrained,  and  do  much  less  for  their  ihftstery  ill '  Ins  tfim^' 
in  his  strength,  and  for  his  s&ke,  than  they  nii^t  A6.oWiAff 
to  their  own  ^^  little  faith''  in  the  efficacy  6?  bis  Godpef 
And  vfc  fear  that  this  detective  faith  indicates  defectiTe  expe* 
riencc  of  the  full  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  on  their  own 
souls.  Just  in  proportion  as  tve  believe  that  £tm  will 
ivork  among  the  heathen  to  whom  hid  word  is  preached, 
shall  we  be  excited  to  use  the  means,  and  perform  the  part 
appointed  to  us,  as  "  labourers  together  with  Him.'*  Tit 
shall  give  our  money  freely,  oflfer  our  prayers  fervfenflj*, 
and  devote  our  talents  strenuously,  hi  this  cause,  jH^^jT  ac- 
cordiug  to  our  faith  that  they  Tvili  be  effectual ;  aird  feffisctttifl 
they  shall  be — so  God  has  ordained  it — 'efiectaal  iki  pifo^'- 
Hon  as  we  beliece  that  they  will  be,  wheii  ^ie  know  aoH  ii/i 
sure  that  He  has  called  us  to  this  ministry.  \Ve  disclaiQJ 
however,  every  intentioiv  to  inculcate  here  a  foolish  antf  fapt* 
tical  credulity;  or  to  compromise  one  particle  pf  bia'^wora' 
respecting  the  power  of  that  faith,  which,  at  all  titles,  ll 
all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances,  firmly  belieVes  ftit 
God  will  do  what  he  has  promised  ix)  do.  *^^'  /*.       n 

The  volumes  before  us  refer  exclusively  to  Ihrofestmtjttltf^ 
sions.     Had  the  Author's  plan  embraced  those  of  .]ft!drDttaCit|>' 
tholics,  they  have  been  so  numerous  and  extensive,  and  of 'V6* 
long  standing,  that  tlie  bulk  of  the  work  would  bate  bM 
moi*c'than  doubled.     It  is  to  the  shame  of  Proteataarta^  1^' 
the  professors  of    the  true  faith  have  shewn  them^itea  br 
less  zealous  to  promulgate  it,  than   the  anti-chrifitian  Chin^^ 
of  Rome,    or  the   followei-s  of  the  impostor  Df   MecCA,  lutft 
been,  to  propagate  their  false  doctrines.     Wherever  Caitbttel 
or   Mahometans  have  carried  their  arms   or  their  comip'dliDli 
there  also  they  have   planted  tlieir  errors.     Are  bigdtry  ana 
superstitiou,  then,  more  active,    mischievously  active  Wie'vacr- 
linowleflge,  than  the  faith   in  Christ,   which  works  \^  M^? 
We  boldly  answer,  No,  in  the  face  of  all  the  facts  (bat  ap- 
pear to  prove  the  contrary.     But  the  reason  that  l^rot^tattfl 
in  general  arc  so  indiffi^rent  to  the  diffusion  of  their  rel|^|faMit' 
is,  that  they  themselves  are  too  generally  indiflerent  to  Yd^- 
gion,  and  want  not  only  the  pure  motives,  bat   the  restiM 
stimulants  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  to  induce  them  to  liboi^ 
for  its  extension.     Yet,  we  would  not  be  understood' t0  oilB- 
dcmn    altogether    the    exertions    of   Roman    Catholic    1^"- 
simiarics.    Wherever  popery  has    been  enforced  by  iirb  mi 
sword,  we  regard  the  promulgators  withiborror,  andt)ie  M>t(- 
verts  with  compassion ;  but  whoreVer  the  truths  of  the  wir 
pel,  the  essentifd   ti'uths    of  the  fiq^el,   howev^   miSgKfd 
with  human   mistakes    in    the  interpretation',  htW  Milk  iiln- 


erely  tauf bt^  we  .cannot  doubt,  tliat  the  blessing  of  God 
193  apcompapied  tbem  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  improbable^ 
hat  in  the  lUiy  of  judgement,  there  will  rise  from  tlie 
*Qmotest  regions  of  South  America,  the  now  interdicted 
khores  of  Japan,  and  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  China, 
:housands,  and  tens  of  thousand^,  to  call  those  blessed,  whose 
Qtmes  are  unrecorded  on  eartli,  and  whose  good  works  are 
as  absolutely  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  Another 
remark  we  must  make,  and  we  grieve  while  we  make  it:— ^ 
If  Protestants  have  been  less  eager  than  Papists  and  Mus- 
mlaien,  to  establish  the  form  of  religion  in  their  colonics, 
of  all  Protestants,  the  British  have  been  the  most  negligent 
in  ttiis  respect.  Conquest  and  commerce  they  have  carried  on 
wiUl  purely  secular  views  ;  and  of  our  countrymen  it  certainly 
caiiDOt  be  said^  tiiat  tliey  have  profaned  tlie  Gospel  by  pro* 
pagating  it  with  violence,  or  have  debased  it  by  blending  ii 
wiUi  avaricious  speculations.  Wherever  Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland,  and  Denmark,  have  formed  settlements  in  heathen 
biBds,  something  has  been  done,  not  only  to  furnish  the  fao- 
tarias  with  chaphiins,  but  to  supply  the  natives  with  teachers, 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  By  the 
BntiBh  Government  and  by  tlie  British  East  India  Company, 
Mt  little  baa  been  done  for  the  latter  purpose,  that  the  repre* 
KJitAtives  of  the  parties  themselves,  we  presume,  would  ra- 
1^  Uiat  it  were  passed  over  as  nothing,  than  be  told  how 
Dale  it  has  been. 

We  ahall  not  attempt  mpre  tlxan  a  recapitulation  of  the  various 
fJBoitents  of  these  volumes,  making  however  a  few  occasional  ex- 
tricts  and  passing  observations.  The  work  itself  is  a  com- 
platipo^  not  marked  either  with  extraordinary  defects  or  ex- 
ttaiar^ary 'merits.  It  is  conducted  with  general  fairness,  and, 
ve  beneve,  without  any  wilful  prejudice  or  perverse  partiality. 
It(  principal  recommendation  is,  that  it  comprehends,  in  a 
moderate  compass,  a  sketch  of  the  several  Missions  under- 
taken by  Protestants  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
oeiktury,  whether  instituted  by  Governments,  or,  as  they  have 
chiefly  and  most  successfully  been,  supported  by  particular 
dasaes  of  Christians,  especially  British ;  for  this  is  the  glory 
of  our  country,  that' while  as  a  nation  we  have, been  more 
D^qiU^  than  any  other,  in  introducing  our  holy  religion  into  our 
PjfjgW  uependencies,  as  ^private  Christians  we  can  shew  BIis« 
ligMry  trophiea  already  won,  equal  to  those  of  the  Danes 
\/ii  Germaos,  while,  at  this  very  time,  we  are  meditating  aii4 
iMfrjriQip  jotp  elfectevangcUcal  enterprises,  far  beyond  «ny  thiag 
ljj|i^  .ibej  ever  attempted,  or  even  anticipated  in  hope.  rt* 
(,  lUjfl  £rst  and  second  chapters  of  Dr.  Brown's  History,  oon.- 
ailUMma  imperfect  notices  of  experiments  Kiad(»  in   thu  siH- 
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teentli  century  by  tho  Swiss  and  the  Swedf»;  tbi^  fo^^^, 
tiie  cofiYersion  of  the  Savageg  in  South  Jkmeit^|^*'|(4q  ^^^ 
latter,  of  their  neighbours  and  subjects  the  Loplairaefrfi^  t/x)]] 
.  The  third  chapter  informs  US)  that  in  Cevlon,  soop.  afkir  itt 
discoyery,  the  Portuguese  had  widely  established  poqiiciiy^'^JMU^ 
tlio  jl)utdi  having  conquered  the  island,  immediately  |irQoeeQ> 
ed  to  make  the  inhabitants  Dutch  Christians  instead  of^  JhiSs 
tucjuesc  Christians.  -    .«• 

*  Besidns  settling  ministers  and  erecting  schools  in  the  isbttt 
they  issued  a  proclamation,  ordaining,  that  no  nativd  should  t^ 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  modelear,  or  admitted  to  any  tmplcfUiSm 
mider  the  govemmenty  unless  he  subscribed  the  Heh^Btic'^69i^ 
fession  of  Faith,  and  professed  himself  a  member  of  th^  jfelMtf 
ed  church.  This  absurd  and  impolitic  order,  so  well  otddddKll 
to  mt^c  the  people  hypocrites,  not  Christians,  was  attenddl  tftt 
complete  success.    The  higher  ranks  of  the  natiTes,  and  uD  SiW 

.  aspired  afler  either  dignity  or  office,  immediately  pmftaihj^ 
abandon  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  embraco.tl^AiA 
pf  their  conquerors.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  8—^.  J. 

*  Nothing  more  was  demanded  of  them^  than  that  ^^BfiAtM 
learn  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  cominandmemib  lijpow^ 
ing  and  evening  prayer,  and  a  grace  before  and  fd^SoMM 
wlien  the  ministers,  in  the  course  of  their  Tisitatioi^,,ji;frf,.^f||^ 
tified  by  the  schoolmaster,  that  tlie  poor  Pagans,  h^  nTTPMlB^ 
tliese  things  to  memory,  (for  they  themselves  w^  IM^mMK 
their  language,)  they  proceeded  to  baptize  them  wUbout  mmk 

^^.^.~^»«*  >  \^1    T    •«    O  .:  ■       •    \"«"i     .I'll      1 

ceremony*  vol.  1«  p.  vm 

We  call  believe,  notwithstanding  these  slender  iq^«ll^  ' '  ~~~ 
tliut  the  poor  natives  were  in  many  instances  aa.gi(o^ 
tians  as  their  teachers.  At  any  rate,  the-  end  itb9,,]hu 
and  the  means  were  inefficient  rather  from  the  igporBjpeej|M 
from  the  neglect  of  those  who  employed  them.  .  Tb^.^Ara^ 
paragraph  reflects  little  credit  on  our  country,  mA  .|ri^;WV6f 
nationally  indiflfercut  we  are  to  the  intereats  of  ,,i;$dlgjl(^ 
fdbroad,  whatever  zeal  may  be  manifested  for  our  Chi9^,,()i)d 
State  at  home.  .,  ,!/.';:!... 

<  In  1796,  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  island  of  Ctijioif^mih 
rendered  to'  the  arms  of  the  British ;  and  for  a  cansidwW ^  ^jttl/t 
the  religious  instruction  of  tlie  natives  occupi^  po  perit  if.^^j 
tention  of  their  new  masters.  The  European  ^VP^^irSPIFS 
prisoners  of  war ;  the  native  catechists  and  sclioplmasif^  f^Hr/^Wff 
received  their  salaries;  the  duties  of  public  wonhip^  mti  ueSu* 
cation  of  the  youth,  were  either  feebly  dlsdiai^gcfdj-'^*  c^Htr^ 
neglected;  and  thte  memorials  presented  by  the '^liAiblfiliiti^^ 
these  subjects,  werte  considered  by  a  ihifitarv  cam&iM§eri'^ti!Oi0*^ 
matters  in  whidi  he  had  no  concern,  or  which' lie 'Mdr  nUt'  W>iii> 
to  redress.  Many  of  the  churdies  now  feU  to  rtlktr  tbouMl^^if 
the  natives,  irtio  had  once  called  tbci^stittl  €UM^ 


f. 
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m>  itdiiBifehup  I ;  i^nd  the  prohibitioii  of  t&e  Dutch  agaSntt  ereeting 
iMrf  iiMr  Ptfgm  t^oaples  bein^  no  longer  in  force,  die*Bumber  of 
ibcse  wilfl  ^tAIed  tn  a  short  time*'  Vol.  L  pp.  13->14^ 

^f  fi^at  ettilv  m  1803,  instructions,  in  his  Majesty's  liame;  were 

^"  iveSat  Colombo,  directing  that  the  annual  expence  of  all  the 
on  the  island  should  be  limited  to  the  sum  or  £1500  sterling; 
this  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  aqidemir 
for  instructing  the  natives  in  the  English  languaee»  and  the  dif* 
ftwit  asylums  for  t&e  orphans  of  Europeans,  the  salaries  of  all 
die  cottDtry  schoolmasters  and  catechists  were  once  more  with- 
iaamt  whue  the  whole  saying  to  the  revenue  scarcely  amounted 
la  die  sum  of  ;6']800a  year.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  under- 
slpd  that  the  schools  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  again  esta^ 
tteffcylj  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Alexander  John* 
4Mq^  diief-justice  of  Ceylon,  whose  benevolent  exertions  promise 

I -lie  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  that  island*' 

^fii^  L  pp.  15—16. 

-^^^  Itt  Ipropagating  CbristiaDity  in  Java,  and  the  neighbour- 
'  ing  countries,*  says  Dr.  Brown,  ^  there  is  nothins^  for  wbick 
lihetDateh  have  been  more  distinguished,  than  by  their 
^it»€ml4o  Jumish  the  inhabitants  with  the  JSoly  Scriptwree.*- 
"^Ut'-  ow  East  India  Company  ever  thus  concern  tliem*- 
ill  vet  for  the  eternal  interests  of  the  wretched  millions,  whose 
llddporal  interests  have  been  so  little  promoted  by  their  eon-* 
j^^iuptt  ivith  our  tradiog  conquerors  ? 

The  fourth  chapter,  consisting  of  six  sections,  is  exceed- 
iacly,  interesting.  It  contains  a  sufficiently  clear  and  copious 
iH^mptet  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  the  Auglo* 
ilQ^iek^n  as  our  Author  designates  the  British  Colonists, 
Ineiejttraordinary  labours  of  that  enjiinent  servant  of  God,  John 
tttrt, ^the  first  apostle  of  the  Indians  in  Massaehnseis,  are 
ktelly  detailed.  Qe  was  pepuliarly  qualified  for  the  work 
ft  *>bidi  be  bad  engaged.  Ardcpt,  indefatigable,  patient,  dis-p 
drcieCy^  tad  courageous,  he  was  at  once  the  patriarch  and  the 
Mngelist,  the  leg^slaltor  and  the  priest,  of  the  poor  barbarians 
whom)  he  bad  gathered  around  him,  and  whom  he  governed  with 
equity  and  taught  with  faithfulness.  One  extract  from  his 
MMjOiy^  ivili  shew  his  character,  and  the  perils  of  his  situa- 
tlM^'when  he  went  forth  with  his  life  iri^bis  hand  among 
DtdMtirers,  whom  he  could  meekly  brave  to  their  faces,  when 
tt^ 'if ere  most  infuriated. 

,i$-r|a  alette  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Winslow,  he  say^,  f^I  fiaye  not 
ijipn  «by  nlglK  nor  day  firom  Tuesday  ^Saturday,  but . have,  tr^vell^ 
9N|i,,pjiice  to  place  m  that  condition 4  and  at  night  I,  pull;, 9^ 
gbJbootSi  wriiig.mv  stockings,  and  on  with  them  agaip.  f^i,.J\o 
Vm^pim*  r.'Out^Coa  s^M  la  and  helM  mc.    I  .nav^  oonsider^a  the 

omKt ^  Jnui  Chrut*'    gudi  sunenngs  as  tfaes^  howerer,  were 
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the  Icatt  of  hit  trials,     Wlieti  travellmg  in  thb.  irilJemt-jlSr  witUntf 
a  fi'icnd  or  conigiaimiii,  he  vim  mnictimee  treited  (iv   the  Ini^ianip. 
j)  very  barbaroui  manner,  arid  was  not  unfretjuently  in  JFingur  <.'veaK 
li^life.     Both  the  cbtet's  and  die  powavrs  were  tKe  jL'icrmined  ci^ 
niies  orChrutiiinity  -  the  BacheiDB  being  jealous  Df  their  mttlioHni 
the  prieeta  of  their  gain;  and  hence  they  oflen  laid  plots  tax  the  at- 
struction  of  tliis  good  man,  and  would  certainlyhave  put  him  to  dcintb,    j 
had  they  not  been  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  Enyliih,     Some-    I 
time*  the  chiefs,  indeed,  thrust  him    uut  from   among  ihein,  BAyiil|£, 
"  'It  was  impertinent  in  him  to  trouble  hinuelf  wiUt  diein  cir  iheicre- 
iigioni  and  that  should  he  return  again,  it  would  be  at  liis  peril.'    la 
such  tbreatenJBU  he  used  only  tn  reply,  "  That  hf  \ivtt  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Great  God,  and  therefore  he  did  not  ^eiu;  tlieq, 
nnr  all  the  tachems.in  the  country,  but  was  resolved  to  go  od  with  K* 
wozlf,  and  bade  them  toucli  him   if  dicy  dared."     To  iiianiiesl  {hen 
malignity,  however,  as  far    as    was   pcsaible,    tlK<y    banished   ftm 
their  society  such  of  the  people  asfavoured  Christianity ;  and  when  it 
'micht'be  done  ivith  tml'ety,  they  even  put  them  to  dujili.     Notfiing, 
i[|deed,  but  the  dreed  ofthe  Englisl)  prevented  them  hum  m^tiaVi'mg. 
the  whole  of  the  cunyerts  ;  a  circu'»>ttince  wbloti    itiduced  eome  tf 
(hem  tn  conceal  their  tent irnnnts,  nnd  others  to  fly  to  the  colotiiitS'ftT 
protection.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  32 — 33. 

iDdependently  of  tiis  active  services  atnoiig  the  iKKtlM, 
Eliot  accomplished  a  tnsk  so  lifltncnse  and  compltcalefl,''tbtt 
to  do  it  with  tolerable  proprirtv,  raijtht  atone  »dl  'tili]^ 
all  the  time  of  hq  ordinary  man's  tifc.  Jle  traiD^atect'lhtf'CH 
and  New  Testaments  into  ihc  Indian  Ixngiisge ;  a  IttDgtti^^ke 
most  difticnit  and  luimanagrahic  tor  sarfi  apurjwae,  (hWt'MUrk 
imagined.  IJLs  strength  was  not  spent  in  vain;  sot^l  i^A 
moral  improvement  were  gr^ncrtflly  compiciiuiH  ntitOBg  *ni 
people ;  and  on  the  hearts  oflnany,  we  may  hc1icT«  ttnfl'fcMe 
work  of  conrersioD  wns  hei^un  and  ftniithcd  tinder  his  own  ieyft'' 

Tlic  most  distin^ished  of  Mr.  Eliot's  cotitcmpor*nR>')nr- 
vivers,  and  successors,  Tvefa  the  MavlicVi's,  In  'MMiii's 
Vineyard,  Messrs.  Browne,  Cotton,  Hnwley,  and  T«Mmr,''ia 
New  Plymoutii,  Mr.  Seijeatit,  in  New  Slockhnd?*?,  31r:  Klr*- 
land,  among  tlic  Oneidas,  and  ftbtfre  all  th«  'KarrtMe,  afilipif, 
fervent,  and  sclf-sacrificinff  DaTid  Brainerd,  in  New  Senej- 
Wc  reluctantly  pass  over  ttiR  mtiKifariotts  Isbonrs  of  lh«se"hMB, 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  at  tlie  last,  the  imme»s  aire  now 
scarcely  known  in  Ciiris1iaii<ihiirc1ies,  and  in  the  wnt4d  Aef 
nre  either  utterly  forgotten,  or  cast  out  «s  iranglit ;  yet;  In  ^ 
book  of  life,  where  tiMy  are  writton,  greater  honoar-iB  altadhHl 
to  such  names,  than  has  ever  rcdotrnded  (o  all  dio^Gfii^  UKtcHB- 
querors,  and  statesmen,  and  philoso{)he^,  and  'poets,  th'Mj'ifiWi 
Din  beginning  of  time,  in  exercising  their  transcftrtdant  poU 
tiayc  sought  their  own  glory,  ana  on  cartMy  iniiaott»1ift<. 
In  reading  the  hiiitury  m  fbcsc  icitlotis  witiK-s&cV,'^&'W eraH 
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afiopted  by  ihe  recurrence  ofUiefact,  in  every  instance,  of  the 
tajiljj.  d^ca;  of  the  Indian  population.  Not  only  the  living  gene" 
•|a(ioii9  tQ  whom  Eliot  and  otiiers  preached,'  have  lon:^  since 
sjcpt  with  their  fatliers,  hut  their  posterity  have  dwindled  to  ^ 
few  fannhes,  or  disappeared  altogether  ;  and  it  seems  the  inevi- 
table destiny  of  these  hapless  beings^  tribe  after  tribe,  to  become 
extJnct  as  civilization  advances  into  their  wildernesses. 

The  fifth  chapter  su|)plies  us  ^ith  narratives  of  the  dissemi- 
palion  of  Christianity  by  the  Danes,  in  two  extremes  of  the 
globe  ;  in  tlie  East  Indies,  where  they  possessed  only  one  small 
colony,  and  in  Greenland^  where  they  claim  the  undisputed 
sovereignly  of  an  icy  desert,  two  thousand  miles  in  exteut.  To 
t||^  honour  of  Denmark  be  it  remembered,  that  ih&  government, 
in  b.oth  these  cases,  have  displayed  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
ledge and  a  fidelity  of  purpose,  in  supporting  these  Missions, 
which  no  other  Protestant  government  can  pretend  to  have 
mailed.  For  nearly  a  century  if)  Greenland,  and  more  than  a 
G^ptury  io  Tranqueb^p,  they  have  regularly  maint^i^icd  Chris- 
-ftian  preaclicrs,  who  have  generally  been  abl^,  active,  con^cienti- 
au0  miiiisters  of  the  Gospc'i,  on  the  .one  hand  to  the  shivering 
ravages  und/Br  tlue  pole,  and  o^  tlie  other  to  the  indolent  volup- 
il^vh^  in  the  torrid  zone.  Among  the  latter,  one  of  the  most 
MiiaieoC  was  the  late  Mr.  Swartz,  of  whom  frequent  and  honour- 
•jM»  mention  is  made  in  tliese  days,  tliough  a  few  years  ago  his 
Mnie  was  unheard  of,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Danisli  Mis- 
iriloR  at  Tranquebar  was  scarcely  known  in  this  country.  In 
Oreeidand,  the  forerunner  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  was  the  Rev. 
Iff.  Egede,  a  qaan  who,  in  defiance  of  every  discouragement 
ipd  difficulty  at  home  and  at  coiurt,  began  to  preach  Christ  to 
fUKs  or^^rable  nativ.es ;  ^nd  amid  hardships  and  sufferings  uu- 
i|^9gij|^9j[)lc  by  ii^pfie  who  live  at  ease  in  their  possessions, 
jCdDtiJiMed  his  .e^Kcrtions  for  many  years.  Though  his  success 
fryi^ /apparently  a^all,  his  labour^  were  duly  rewarded  by  his 
iU^tfAer*  ^y  whom  alone  their  number/  and  tlieir  issue  could 
ke  jiVitiBia,ted. 

In  rektionship  to  the  Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  more 
'geBeraUy  called  Moravians,  we  have  had  repeated  opportunities 
«f. bearing  testimony  to  the  hunible,  patient,  and  invincible  per- 
flever^nce,  with  which,  in  simjdicity  and  fervour  of  spirit,  they 
serve  tjiie  Lord  Jes.us  Christ.  For  upwards  of  fifty  years  these 
people  were  little  known,  or  only  known  by  the  calumnies 
circulating  against  them  on  their  first  appearance  in  this  country, 
'tnd  which  they  answered  effectually,  by  living  so  that  nobody 
at  length  believed  their  traducers.  As  for  their  Missions^  they 
were  scarc^y*  heard  of  in  Christendom,  till  their  growing  nros- 
peiity  {f^rly  compelled  attention  from  a  gazing  world  ;  aiimwell 
mi^i  "Uie  worlu  gaze,  when,  on  the  one  hand  the  wilderness 
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began  to  rejoice  and  to  blossom  like  the  Tose,  white|iontihe>tii6i( 
the  mountains  brake  forth  into  singing,  and  the  dark*  ^liifaii 
of  the  earth  shone  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord*    Theiky  irMeadt 
^Terethe  Brethren's  Missions  admired,  hononred,  and  }niiliLlMl{ 
for,  by  the  universal  assenl  of  tlieir  fdlow  Cbristian^t  tbkf:^ 
at  this  day  allowed  to  have  exhibited  plans  and  means  of  eon* 
verting  the  most  rugsfed  and  refractory  heathen,  worth j  of  gi^ 
neral  acceptation.    The  records  of  their  early  Missions  Ka^^ 
become  exceedingly  scarce,  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  History,  MppM 
succinct  views  or  them,  abridged  from  **  Crantx^s  Greenla|Ml$* 
^'  the  Huttory  of  the  Brethren,'' ''  LoikieVa  North  AitmrieOt'^ 
and  the  **  Periodical  Accounts,''  *    ' 

We  shall  give  one  extract  from  the  section  conoerniiig  GmbV 
land,  because  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  making  •»  'vcrty 
important  remark.  '>!/ 

*  In  1750,  when  the  Greenlapders  reproved  from  tbeir  tedlrlhta 
their  winter  houses,  they  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundredt'  sfil 
the  nutnber  who  had  be^n  baptized,  within  little  more  than  etevtti 
year?,  was  no  fewer  than  two  nundred  and  fifty*  six.    Jn  that  part  tf 
the  country,  it  was  formerly  deemed  impossible  for  two  families  toflai 
subsistence  ;  yet  this  great  number  of  persons  not  only  subsisted,  bat 
were  i^le  to  afford  relief  to  those  who  were  in  need,  though  Ihcnhii 
been   such  famines  in    other  places,  almost  every  vear,  tbatevta 
.where  provision  used  to  be  most  plentiful,  many  haci   died  of  .wa^t 
Some  of  the  savagc^sfrom  Kangek  had  lately  buried  an  old  mi|n  ff|i^ 
and  when  they  were  called  to  an  account  for  their  conduct^'^^u^ 
pleaded,  in  excuse,  that  it  was  done  at  his  daughter's  requies^lip 
cause  lie  had  got  a  putrid  hand,  and  could  do  nothing  for  hit  own 
support  1     The  Christian  Greenlanders  had  never  been  reduced  i^ 
sucn  extremity,  for  they   had  learned   not  only  to  pray,   but  tp 
work,  and  even  to  be  good  economists.    They  now,  hlideed,  ItefOffed 
great  advantages  for  the  preservation  of  their  provisions,  in  tbasfeske- 
nouses  which  were  lately  erected  for  the  use  of  them  and  'the  'BMS* 
sionaries.     Christian  David,  when  he  was  in  Greenland,  witfaihe,BBr 
church,  observed  the  need  which  they  had  for  some .  acopmrnodsirioB 
of  this  kind,  as  for  want  of  it  their  dried  meat,  fish^  capeliD^.and 
other  articles,  i/vhich  they  preserved  under  heaps  of  stones»  WiSre  fifken 
either  half-devoured  by  the  fo^es  and  ravens,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  and  this  was  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  scarcity  olr  infec- 
tious disorders.    He  had,  therefore,  returned  sometime  egOr^witti 
suitable  materials,  and  erected  ^.  large  store-houseVor  tlue  Gtri^' 
landers,  and  a  small  one,  together  with  a  wood-boiisei  for  the  nuk 
sionaries.^    Vol.  1.  pp.  38+— 385. 

Here  is  exhibited  a  striking  example  of  the  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity   on  the  temporal  condition  of  savages ;    it  dTiIixes,  \i 


ricsfe  In  every  experiment' of  the  kind  ^raidt' tt'^li&s^^a^ 


.■; 
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Sk  it  must  be  confesiieil,  that  tt  has  been  too  prtrdcnt  or  too 
itO:  make  many.  The  irise  counsel  of  OodiR  yery  di&- 
mhii  This  says,  Cio  and  preadi  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles^miie- 
€freeka  or  barbarians ;  if  to  the  latter,  you  mill  d^'Hite 
by  so  doing,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  chri^ 
mA^id^  they  \Till  be  civilized.  No  motives  less  powerful 
t|B'>ooiiyictiou  of  sin,  fear  of  hell,  faith  in  Christ  as  a  Saytour, 
is  Jove  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  and  hope  of  eyerlastin^ 
III}'  DO  motiyes  less  powerful  than  these  can  command  atten- 
MUfirom  fierce,  obstinate,  sensual  savages,  to  plans  of  civiliza^ 
im,  much  less  wean  them  from  their  roving,  indolent,  cf ud! 
tbits,  and  make  them  stationary,  social,  gentle,  self-denyio!^ 
wnUe  beings.  If  there  be  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  m  all 
he  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  untutored  Pagans  in  Aaia> 
kfiica,  or  America,  let  it  be  produced  as  a  confutatiou  of  our 
fmarii ;  but  instances  in  confirmation  of  it  may  t)e  produced  in 
my  quarter  of  the  globe,  among  Greeiilancfers,  Esquimauic^ 
■dians,  Negroes,  and  Hottentots.  If  the  Danes  and  Moravi* 
OS  had  perseveruigly  endeavoured  first  to  humanize,  and  then 
lironyert  the  Greenlandcrs>  by  teaching  them  letters,  economy; 
id  arts,  the  %vork  of  conversion  would  have  been  unbegun  at 
ifa  day !  Thousands  of  these  poor  people,  now,  we  trust,  in 
Idfy,  would  have  gone  out  of  the  world,  unchanged  in  this  life, 
rd  unprepared  for  the  fotiire  eternal  world,  by  any  knowledge 
'j(he  Gospel  of  peace;  and  instead  of  Greenland  being,  as  we 
adily  believe  it  to  be,  the  most  Christian  country  on  the  face 
',the  earth,  scarcely  a  trace  of  idolatry  being  left,  and  almost 
I  tbe  people  being  truly  taught  of  God,  by  faithful  ministers, 
would  still  liave  been  a  coast  of  barren  rocks  and  islets, 
igirMed  with  tempestuous  seas,  and  thinly  haunted,  rather  than 
halMted,  by  a  species  of  human  beings,  less  enviable  in  their 
nporal  condition  than  the  seals,  and  bears,  and  sea-fowl,  on 
Mob  they  preyed,  and  more  miserable  than  these,  inasmuch 
•flie  grave  itself  would  have  offered  no  refuge  to  them^  as  im- 
hrfal  beings,  from  the  evils  of  life. 

•^IfVjft  "tiiention  Greenland  particularly,  b^ause  the  plan  of 
Jt^i(i^4lipn,  by  teaching  the  natives  useful  arts  ana  moral 
a^^ons.  vvas  tried  for  a  while,  and  to  a  suiScient  extent,  both 
\JI(^t:  Egede,  and  the  first  Moravian  missionaries,  to  prove 
\:i  utter  impotence  to  reclaim  a  single  adult  savage  from 
s  rude  habits  and  his  hideous  superstition ;  whereas,  by 
xnafhip^  the  love  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  plain 
lii^.^iinple  terms,  and  publishing  ^^  r^emption  hi  his  blood^^ 
^iie,  .toe.  GospeF,  after  a  progress  of  four-score  year5>  may 
iw  be  said  io  have  completely  triumphed  over  the  hearts 
^. . manners  of  this  obdurate  race:  they  are  christianiged 
fnost  without  exc^eption,  aud  so  far  .ciciUzed^  that  in  pro* 
»riion  to  the  populutioh  of  each  country,  there  are,  probably. 
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in  Greeuland  more  persons  i;vho  can  read,  tb^n  in  BrjjU^Qn^  }t 
is  true,  that  in  tlie  former  there  is  scarcely  a  man  tp  ^.i^jpiuv 
league  of  \vilderness  ;  but  the  victory  of  the  cross  1)9^  i^Qritlpilt 
yery  reason,  been  the  more  signal.    The  few  inh^biten^,  Jfifft 
scattered    in   solitary  families  along  a  coM  of  .two  tha^M^^ 
miles,  and  there  was  not  such  a  tliinjc^  as  a  village  in  the  wM^ 
country  ;  yet  have  these  wanderers  been  gathered  into  Qf^,f^   is 
under  one  Shepherd,  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  and  those  pf  t^w 
who  belong  to  the  Moravian    Brethren,   are   settled  iji .  tbw 
pleasant    ))ei;3;hbourhoods,  at  the  distance  of  severe)  Iiiuiy^r^ 
miles  from  each  other,  where  they  live  together  in  ir|i4,  V^^    u 
tian  fellowship.  ^  ■       ■  >     ■       b 

Dr.  Bj'own  next  gives  some  account  of  the  Met^ifdi^i  jms-     ^ 
siens  in  the  West  Indies.    There,  indeed,  Mr.  Weotey^i^.tMr    ^ 
lowers  have  been  eminently  instruip^ntul  in  bringifig  t^^oymjiJB   ^^ 
of  Negro  Slavefl  into  the  liberty  of  tlu;  Gospel.    Afuongp^pber    i 
heathens,  (his  class  of  Christians  have  perhaps  dnne  I/ess  thftO 
might  have  i)een  expected  from  their  known  zeal  and  actiyitf 
at  home,  and  in  North  America.     It  seisms  probable,  however, 
diat  in  the  course  of  a   few  years,  they  will  not  l)^  behind  tbe 
most  zenlous  of  their  contemporaries,  as  teachers  of  tiie  Geniilfi$m 
The  reci  lit  tidinffs  from  their  friends   in  the  Islanit  of  C^y\op^ 
where  a  native  nudha  Priest  has  been  the  first  fruit,  of  tb^iiC 
evangelical   labours,    promise,  at  least   to  our  hopes,  a  grjeaCi^ 
harvest  of  good. 

Then    follow    accounts    of  the  interestiiig  and  afitfoidijuic^^ 
labours  of  the  Bapiists,  both  in  the  conversion  of  souJs  wd  i 
the  translation  of  the  Scriplnres.     In  the  conversion  of  snub: 
considering  th^  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  tiic  |)eople  a 
whom  they  are  domesticated,  they  have  done  as  much  as  any 
their  forerunners  in  India ;  but  with  respect  to  tlie  tronaiafionv^ 
of  the  Scriptures,  they  have  absolutely  done  more  than  all  Ihcir^ 
fore-runners   and    fellow-labourers,  cither  in  India  or  in  any — 
other  part  of  the  world.    For  this  work  they  seem  to  have  li(e^ik- 
especially  sent  out ;  and  on  them  there  has  been  poured, such  ^- 
spirit  of  grace  and  power  to  accomplish  it,  that  it  may  Iruly  be? 
said,  the  gift  of  tongues  has  been  extraordinarily,  tbotigh  BOi^ 
Qiiraculously,   bestowed    u}M)n   them.     Their  proceedings  mx& 
so  generally  known,  and  so  fully  approved  among  other  dea^mr- 
nations  of  Christians,  that  we  ne^  not  further  enlai^e  upon 
tl^eir  successes. 

Our  Author,  in  detailing  the  romautk;  and  multifarious  history 
^  the  first  experiments,  or  adventures  as  they  might  be 
called,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has  not  spared  the 
errors  of  good  men  full  of  zeal^  and  altogether  unexperienced  in 
the  work  which  they  undertook  to  direct ;  nor  tlie  apoBtftUf 
of  £ilse  lirethrcu  einployed  by  tbcqa  in  the  exeoytion  oC  rHiiv 


Bitgtiiiiceiit  plans.  The  principal  misfortunes  in  the  com^ 
vmc^nient  of  the  operations  of  this  Society,  w^re  occasioned 
vjr the  appointment  oi'  improper  persons,  who  offered  themselves 
'^candidates  for  this  new  and  nohle  service.  Its  managers  have 
liacqme  wiser  by  the  knowledge  which  cost  them  so  dear  in  the 
jbpitset  They  have  learned  that  it  is  easier  to  raise  money  thtin 
IQ^skinaries ;  God  alone  can  send  these ;  and  we  believe, 
Aat  now  they  are  as  discreet  and  as  happy  in  tlie  dioice  of 
MftOQs  to  intrust  with  tlie  charge  of  bearing  the  vessels  of  tlie 
u&rd  IB  distant  dimes,  as  any  of  their  brethren  who  are  engaged 
a  the  same  holy  service.  That  due  lionour  may  be  done  to  a 
Society  which  is  the  glory  of  one  class  of  Christians,  iHe 
Independents,  and  reflects  equal  lustre  upon  professors  of 
ilftry-  denominaftion  ^wlio  can  conscientiously  unite  with  tiiem 
tut  the  furtherance  oftbe  pure  GUxqiel  of  *^  Christ  crucified,*^  we 
MM  quote  the  following  passage. 

m 

*  We  cpi^tion,  indeed*  if  in  the  wlioJe  history  of  tlie  propagation 
cif  Christianity  in  modern  agea,  a  mission  is  to  be  found  so  fruitful 
Ui  iniDortant  and  interesting  lessons,  as  the  mission  to  the  South  Sea 
bkuds.  We  sfiall  make  only  one  other  remark,  and  we  think  it  is  an 
observation  of  considerable  importance.  The  mission  to  the  South 
Sea  IslandS)  though  it  has  been  attended  with  little  or  no  success  in 
tikat  quarter  of  the  globe,  has  yet  been  a  powerful  mean  of  promoting 
Ite  interests  of  Christianity  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  Pagan  countries.  Eliot,  and  Mayhew,  and  Brainerd,  the  Danes, 
the  Moravians,  and  the  Baptists,  had  all  engaged  in  missionary  un- 
dertakings, and  most  of  them  with  considerable  appearances  of 
■access.  But  their  operations  never  awakened  the  Christian  world 
from  the  lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Individuals  were  inte- 
KSted  and  delighted  with  tlieir  exertions ;  but  the  great  body  of  pro* 
fj^ysed  Christians  scarcely  ever  heard  either  of  them  or  their  labours* 
It  was  not  till  the  Ml^ionary  Society  was  formed ; — it  was  not  till  the 
mai^nificent  mission  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  was  undertaken,  the 
ntendcNir  of  wfiich  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind,  that  the  Chris- 
raui  world  was  aroused  from  its  slumbers.  Then  a  general  concern 
was  excited  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  for  the  conversion 
of  Ifie  Heathen.  Old  establishments  were  revived,  or  at  least  sup- 
ported with  more  vigour,  and  prosecuted  with  fresh  zeal.  New  in- 
stitutions were  formed  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  nt  home  and 
abfttad,«ome  of  which  have  already  been  crowned  with  extensive  8«e- 
cesi,  while  others  promise  a  yet  more  abundant  harvest.  In  short,  a 
new  impulse  appeared  to  be  given  to  the  operations  of  the  Christ^a 
world ;  apd  tljis,  we  think,  may  be  traced  in  no  inconsiderable  d^;ree, 
to  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  mission  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands.*    pp.  402— .403. 

The  ^MMichHlmg  chapter  of  Dr.  Brown*i5  Work,  tnehides 
jBttidry  narratrves  respecting  the  exertions  of  the  £diiibfir^ 
nissiODary  'Society  in  Africa  and  Tartarjr^  and  those  of  the 
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VhuTX'h  Missionary  Sodety  in  the  Soosoo  cod&iifl-  MT'iSHl 
coast  of  Africa,  nv'hicb  are  vfM  ivorthy  of  holioufabw  ndMUn 
here.  The  Appendix  contains  'a  Tariety  of  miseelhuveHM'^iW 
formation,  ^hich  could  not  well  be  reduced  under  iefi^'^W 
the  fores^oing^  heads.  The  Work  as  a  vrhole,  if  we  rt  ' " 
the  subject  alone,  certainly  exhibits  some  of  the  most  mil 
and  affectinj;  views  of  human  nature,  which  the  histolr^  Ht^ik 
world  can  display.  *  '     -.'u-  f 


■••«■ 
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Art.  III.  iMUrs  ^firmn  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  t^  Scotlnntk^ta-'hi^ 
Friend  in  London  ••  containing  an  Account  of  ike  UigUamb^iJfU 
Printed  1754.  Beprinted  with  ^oteg  1815.  2  vob,  8vo.  jpf..S9^ 
Price  15s.  Gale  and  Curtis.  v-  .,  >  } 

T  is  not  without  emotions  of  melancholy,  and  almost  ntifB^ 
gret,  that,  in  contemplating  the  history  of  natioiiif^^M 
perceive  the  once  strongly  marked  traits  of  charaoteilftie 
manners,  and  the  vestiges  of  ancient  customs,  feding  iBlo  ip<* 
f^tinctness,  while  tlie  race  distinguished  by  those  hia&fio  peaa^ 
Parities,  becoipes  daily  more  assimilated  to  t)ie  pieqple  witb  lAmff, 
thev  are  surrounded.  The  feelings  witb  Vliich  tVje  revert  froni 
tjieir  present  habits  to  their  past  condition,  are  {n  some  denee 
analogous  to  those,  witli  which  tlie  loycr  of  nature  nOTer  lul» 
to  witness  the  vanishing  beaujlies  of  fin  erening  lanrfampg^ 
Easier  to  prolong  the  vision  of  what  is  so  soon  to  dbsolvte'inlp 
daraiess,  he  loves  to  watch  from  some  eminence  the  survivitt^ 
glow  of  light  in  the  west,  and  to  catch  the  reflectioa  Mr -sfeae 
s]>ire  or  turret,  long  after  the  rest  of  the  scene  has  melted 
into  the  general  shadow.  .   --      *, 

The  solitary  memorials  which  thus  stand  out  }n  (he.  ptr^ 
spcctive  of  history,  as  the  last  on  which  the  ^ha^oiireofi 
lime  are  rapidly  about  to  close,  are,  in  this  yiewi  ^ift^lty 
interesting  and  impressive;  it  was  therefore  ivitb  espeiiStan 
tions  of  peculiar  gratificOvtlon  that  we  took  up  the  praimij^ 
work,  which  professes  to  carry  us  back  a  century  ill:  the 
manners  of  an  interesting  people,  the  InhabitaniB  ofrAm 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Unknown  nationally,  ev^a  to  4m 
present  times,  by  any  very  splendid  achievements  ui  |unM,Y 
or  extensive  conquests  over  foreigners ;  (ciroumstiOioeB  wfaiok 
form  the  leading  materials  of  the  history  of  the  most  oefe*' 
brated  nations  of  antiquity  ;) — indebted,  for  the  tribute  paid  10 
thom  by  posterity,  to  no  refinements  of  literature ;  sinee  cmhr 
one  book,  and  that  a  disputed  document^  remains,  by  whic^ 
any  conception  can  be  formed  of  their  genius  for  compositbQ;^ 
having  reared  no  monuments  of  art  to  jYerpetuate  tneii^  flune. 


•*l^^m^mm^i^mmit^tt*f 


*  A  feud  between  the  neighbouring  dans,  a  descent  into  fhelj&w^^ 
8,  or  a  sanguinary  contest  with  predatory  Danes,  are  insulatd^^ 
*%  which,  how  heroic  soever  they  hiay  nave  boeoy  do  not  fil| 
^^,  scope  of  the  aboye  remark. 


t  the  simple  cairns*  which  they  lieaped  oyer  their  faUeit 
;r-these  northern  tribes  have,  nevertheless,  beeo  enabled 
ite,  in  every  susceptible  mind,  a  strong  and  petmanent 
ft.  Their  ancient  manners  are  invest^  with  a  sort  of 
splendour,  which  excites  and  engages  the  imagination, 
it  warms  ihe  heart.  Their  almost  extirpated  customs 
t  an  independence  of  mind  and  a  cc^nerosity  of  disposition, 
are  seldom  found  among  the  artificial  habits  of  more  civi'«- 
life ;  and  if  their  character  was  rendered  in  some  de- 
tirsh,  by  that  ferocity  which  is  found  to  attach  to  nations 
ich  a  ikiartial  spirit  is  bred  and  cherished  by  feudal  in- 
ms,  it  was  associated  with  a  chivalrous  dignity,  and  with 
rirtues  which  spring  from  daring  and  hardy  enterprise, 
ads  strongly  influenced  by  romantic  and  generous  af- 

3h  of  this  character  remained  among  the  Highlanders 
as  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  century,  though  it  was 
erably  modified  by  a  more  unrestrained  intercoVirse  with 
labttants  of  the  Lowlands,  than  would  have  been  tolerated 
\  days  of  Ossian.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
Iter  de  St.  George,  in  1716.  accelerated  the  extermi- 
'of  those  hardy  military  habits,'unpatient  of  foreign  control, 
liad  long  distinguished  these  Mountaineers,  notwith- 
■g  their  nominal  submission  to  the  British  Sceptre.  A 
ry  road  was  driven  through  the  deepest  ravines  and  the 
naeoessible  fastnesses ;  the  chain  of  torts  was  completed, 
s  thoU^  contemptible  when  opposed  to  disciplined  troopff 
rovided  with  heavy  ordnance,  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
»  a  considerable  check  upon  the  thinly  scattered  High* 
9 ;  and  by  the  continual  presence  of  an  armed  force,  the 
of  these  brave  men  was  altogether  broken.-  The  reverses 
M,  extinguished  the  expiring  flames  of  that  bold  inde** 
nee  of  character,  which  had  for  ages  shone  forth  with 
aliar  brightness ;  but  even  its  last  flashes  cast  a  dazzling 
upon  those  intrepid  heroes,  who  closed  their  career  by 
ing*  prodigies  of  valour  not  unworthy  of  the  sons  of 
1,  although  exei*ted  in  an  unhappy  and  mistaken  cause, 
the  down&ll  of  the  power  of  their  chiefe,  the  peculiar 
and  customs  of  the  people  also  declined.  That  ema- 
rdoar  to  rival  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,  so  enthusias* 
described  in  their  popular  songs,  subsided  into  a  lao«- 
md  paralyzing  submission  to  their  conquerors.    The  shrill 


^•^ 


tuonilua  formed,  in  general,  by  a  pile  of  loose  stones*  ,.Tho 
s.also  figuratively  applied  to.  mountains;  ta^.Caini'Garm; 
Iuo4»ai0  Cakn-Du;  [the  bUck^hiU  0  &c.         ........ 
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note  of  the  Pibroch*  no  longer  echoies  amomg  ik^^  niel|i|v4(| 
rally  a.  devoted  clan  around  its  cliieC;  .the  Uoodj  oroii  4ii 
more  traverses  hill  and  valley,  to  c^ive  tlie  alaroa  of  bftUlA^  Aft 
harp  which  once  '  shed  the  soul  of  nuiaio*  io  tbeir  haQd,  .Wk 
longer  vibrates;  and  the  song  of  th^  bard,,  which'  jEbmerlf 
resounded  deeds  of  high  emprise,  is  silenced  for  even  Thit 
magic  spell  which  associated  tlieir  traditionary  talesf  wikh  ey^ 
train  of  thought,  and  interwove  their  solemn  aupjarsthioM 
with  every  act  and  adventure  of  common  life,  was  broken*  So 
great  and  rapid  has  been  this  change,  that  it  require  tbi 
closefit  attention  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  tlie  fleotisg  aooies} 
and,  in  all  probability,  before  another  half  century  shall  hav* 
rolled  away,  no  vestige  of  the  ancient  national  customa  of  tUi 
interesting  Northern  race  will  remain,  except  in  the  Tp^^  if 
history. 

Even  at  the  period  when  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  North  of 
Scotland,  the  change  wrought  in  the  Higblanda  by  tbf  last:9Mi« 
quest,  au^*  by  the  laws  subsequent  to  it,  had  been  ao  rapid.a|i4  , 
general,  that  few  traces  were  discoverable  of  the  habita  wmilltt 
to  the  preceding  generation.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  tUl 
keen  observer  of  man  remarked  with  regret,—*  W0  eup$ 
^  hither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expected,  a  people  of  pWiUlt 
^  appearance,  and  a  system  of  antiquated  life:  the  (slaii#  w* 

*  tain  littie  now  of  their  original  charaoter;  of  wh$jt  tlicf  hlrf 

*  before  the  late  conquest  of  tlieir  country,  there  nmtm  wHg, 
^  their  language  and  their  poverty.' |  lu  onkr  Iberajbqiilac 
form  correct  ideas  of  this  subject,  we  must  traufiw  0|ii;!«ifare|: 
back  to  a  more  remote  period;  to  one  wbidi  piMMM.jUli< 
rebellion  of  1745 ;  and  it  is  to  this  early  period  that  ipv,  M 
led  by  the  work  under  consideration.  .tt:    1 

These    *^  Letters  from  the  North   of  Scotland,'^  arf  stWEfiA: 
to  have  been   written  about  the  year   1720-7,.  althptigkilhey 
were    not    publinhed    till    the    year   1754.§      We     f»gilJ5- 

*  A  piece  of  martial  music,  placed  upon  the  bam>ipe. 

f  H'he  Sgeuldachdi, — It  is  astonishing  that  no  coilectioii  of  IdieWl 
has  yet  been  formed.  There  is,  surely,  some  one  Higblancteti  Wtidbfi' 
refined  taste  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gadic,  might 'qtti^fr 
him  for  the  task.  We  indeed  know,  that  the  thoughts  of  an  hiJ^tviMp' 
have  b^en  long  occupied  upon  this  subject,  and  we  trust  he  will 
shortly  favour  the  public  with  a  work  which  cannot  fall  to  exttti 
considerable  interest.  -        .    ' 

X  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  in  1773. 

§  We  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  erroneous  ilatcuient 
made  by  tine  Author  of  Waverley,  who  says  that  these  **  Lelter*^' 
uiere    '  tmUisluBd  about  1726.'     ( Wwoerliy,  Vol.  I.    Pf'^teeJ  ^. 
I^ition.)    This  mis-statement   wc  are  the    more  deriivas  erft^ 
t icing,  because  we  are  rather  sceptical  both  as  to  tfne  getiujtieAfff 
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»ied  '^  b6ok  whti^h  pi'ofesseit  t6  cotnmUfifiMte  •  sbmte  Very 
^r^ting  itlformation  respecting  the  maAners  of  the  High- 
ders,  drawn  from  living  features,  in  the  Tery  state  hi  wtrioh 
ff  were  i<^bodiecl  nearly  one  hundred  years  since.  It  is  With 
Mdel^ble  t^g^ret  we  add  that  onr  expectations  hare  been 
'^rely  disappointed. 

To  paint,  with  fidelity,  the  manners  of  a  people  whose  haMte 
i  totally  diflbrelit  from  our  own,  requires  no  small  share  of 
!ural  talent,  aided  by  much  patient  observBtion,  and  in^ 
Miced  and  directed  by  a  benevolence  of  heart  whi^h  leAdS 
to  survey  the  different  tribes  which  people  the  earth,  as  cbiK 
»  belotiging  to  a  common  family.  Qualities  So  rare  are 
dom  foend  combined  and  harmoniously  blended  in  the  same 
liTidtial )  nor  is  there  ^ny  evidence,  that  they  were  possessed 
an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  Writer  of  the  Letters  b^^>re 

Th^  Anthbr  informs  us  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the  British 
*Hcej  quartered  with  his  regiment  at  InvernenB^  the  High^ 
A  In^tropolis.  A  soldier  residin?^,  among  people  latdy  in 
ft*  against  theit  sovereign,  and  whose  very  prol'essslon  is  to 
fah  Wtth  a  scrupulous  jealousy  every  motion  indicative  of 
rebellious  disposition,  is  placed^  we  admit,  in  Very  unfav6ur«- 
Ifc circumstances,  fornicely  investigatihg  and  justly  appre-> 
Hhg  the  national  character  and  peculiar  manners  of  such  a 
uple.  It  would  indeed  be  reitaarkable,  if,  in  attempting  to 
^  the  <$haHicter  of  a  subjugated  nation,  his  viei^s  shonld 
tillctouded'  by  prejudice,  or  his  criticisAds  wholly  devoid  of 
lllitliolen^  of  conquest.  For  occasioi^iil  distortions  of  feA*- 
%  ddtn^ted  by  such  ft  hand,  and  arising  from  such  eawses, 
I  are  bound  to  make  candid  and  not  inconsiderabie  ai- 
Mnces. 

Vk,  after  hfiving  made  ftll  these  concessiotis,  a  more  nhfai^ 
Mdt  of  the  Highlands,  we  nmy  venture  to  ^ay,  has  net 
hcfrto  been  presented  to  the  public.  Dr.  Johtoson^s  41^ 
end  treaimeilt  of  our  Nortliern  br^ren  is  universally 
Qi#ll,  yet  his  u^m^t  severity  is  mildness  itself,  when  contt*ast* 
jHfth   th^    satirical  criticisms,    the  nncandid  observatiMs, 

|\lhe    miilicious    flippancy,  of    out    anonymous    oflk^r. 

•^i—^—      II  >         I       ...  ■  ■  ■■  ■  I  .        I     .. 

itlie  authenticity  of  these  \rolume8.  A  materid  deduction  must 
made  from  the  credit  of  testimony,  which  is  in  kself  very  sui- 
^ous,  and  which  wtis  not  published  till  long  after  the  times  of 
M  it  professes  to  give  an  impartial  account.  It  is  admittecl  that 
( j[eafs  intervened  between  the  time  of  tJie  composition  ot*  the 
^^  lind  the  aytoTiymozi^  publication  of  them ;  a  period,  considered 
**ricfl%j  short  we  admit ;  but  in  which  o^  great  chrfiigfes  took 
V«  iA  the  'Highlands,  as  are  produced  in  some  natTons.^unng  two 
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If  the  '' Journey  to  the  Western  Islands*'  exhibits  oo0i« 
aionally  some  traces  of  die  acerbity  which  pervades  ui 
characterizes  tiie  works  of  our  great  moralist,  and  wbidi  on* 
ginated  probably  in  bis  physical  coosUtutioni  rather  than.ii 
a  want  of  benevolent  temperament  of  disposition,  it  contaiu^ 
upon  the  whole,  a  very  fair  account  of  the  state  o£  the  High* 
landers.  Their  defects  are  pointed  out  witli  an  unbending 
sternness  of  criticism,  but  their  condition  calls  forth  the  most 
philanthropic  sentiments^  their  customs  give  birth  to  fine 
speculations;  their  peculiarities  and  superstitions  are  approach- 
ed with  the  veneration  of  a  philosopher  who  knew  how  to 
respect  habits  which  had  a  somewhat  diSPerent  complexioa 
from  his  ewn^  Not  so  in  the  ^*  Letters  from  the  North." 
They  are  marked  with  a  contemptuous  levity,  a  coarseness  «f 
satire,  a  bluntness  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  vulgar  raillery, 
which  are  levelled  indiscriminately  against  much  that  de* 
served  censure,  and  all  that  early  association  had  naturally  ren- 
dered dear  and  sacred  to  the  people  whose  maimers  the  writer 
professes  to  paint.  His  assumed  candour  of  afibcted  impir- 
tiality,  tends  only  to  render  his  inveterate  prejudice  die  more 
ofiensive.  He  was  in  fact  ignorant  of  the  simple  tmlb,  thit 
to  mangle  is  not  to  dissect. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  these  volumes,  we  dean  it  tuetxh 
sary  to  make  but  a  few  remarks.  The  materials  from  which 
they  are  composed,  are  multifarious  and  heterogeneous*  Al- 
though '  a  nicety  is  seldom  regarded  in  familiar  epistles  fitMS 
^  friend  to  friend,'  yet  we  have  undoubtedly  a  title  to  some- 
thing like  order  and  method;  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  no  vwj 
satisfactory  apolosy,  when  we  are  told  that  '  we  all  know 
^  that  words  and  phrases  will  not  dance  together  .«t  the 
^  sound  of  a  fiddle.'*  We  must  do  the  Author  the  justioe 
to  remark  that  his  style  is  remarkable  for  vivacity  and  ha- 
mour;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  latter  quality  him 
not  contributed  to  the  value  of  his  work.  It  has  thrown  ovtf 
the  whole  an  expression  of  vulgarity,  altogether  inconsistiqt 
with  good  taste.  We  will  quote  from  the  writer's  own  ad* 
mission : — ^  I  have  been  reduced  to  tittle-tattle  as  low  at 
^  ,that  of  a  gossiping  woman  J*  f  Moreover,  he  is  so  fond  of 
witty  remarks,  and  has  so  violent  an  attachment  to  ladicroos 
narrative  and  to  entertainuig  stories,  that  he  appears  not  ts 
have  been  over  nice  in  appropriating  them,  from  what  sonnie 
soever  they  were  originally  derived,  to  his  own  purpose ;  sfA 
often  interrupting  the  series  of  sober  and  valuable  detail^  tn 
the  mere  purpose  of  introducing  a  joke.  Were  we  jpsrttorinc 
these  Letters  in  a  catalogue  raisonn^Cy  we  should  never  thiu 

*  Vol,  I.  p.  viiiT  t  Voi^I.p*8& 
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)f  concedioff  to  them  the  claim  tliey  make  to  be  ranked 
jmohg^  'workm  descriptive  of  popular  antiquities  and  national 
miloifis:  ♦ 

ita'  regard  to  his  unrestrained  disposition  to  witty  sarcasm, 
it  would  be  unpardonable  in  us  not  to  notice  the  sneers  with 
PV'liich  lie  assails  ^relii^ion,  through  the  Presbyterian  clergy. 
Hat  there  were  some  censurable  peculiarities  ni  the  Scottish 
livines  of  those  times,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny ;  but  our 
lippant  officer  was  not  qualified  to  separate  the  gold  from  tlie 
Iross.  We  remark  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  this  subject/  in 
I  style  of  shocking  profanenesSy  and  not  unfrequently  of  gross 
Indecency  ;*  and  which  cannot  be  censured  in  terms  too  strongs 
Fhe  poison  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  is  rendered 
iweet'aiid  palatable  by  being  conveyed  through  the  medium 
]f  highly  humorous  anecdote.  In  holding  up  the  doctrines 
jf  the  Gospel  to  contempt,t  the  language  of  this  Author  for- 
nbly  renoiinded  us  of  some  ephemeral  Hints  on  Evangelical 
jr^'bing.  Violent  as  the  attack  in  these  Letters  is,  we 
^(m|tend  not  foir  the  superior  prowess  of  the  ancient  over  that 
)f  ue  modern  assi^ilant :  Cedant  anna  togse  !  The  anonymouis 
)|b;0r  ,must  yield  the  palm  to  the  anonymous  Barrister. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  express  our  opinion 
vpftdly  and  unreservedly,  of  a  work  which  is  not  unlikely 
a  k. brought  into  fashionable  notice,  from  having  been  spoken 
H  in  terjms  of  high  commendation  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
kMs  of  Uie  present  age.  Relying  upon  this  commendation 
i^^  adequate  patronage  for  the  work,  its  re-publication  has 
leeii' ventured  on  by  uie  present  anonymous  Editor.  We  have 
'^  ^oubt  that  the  speculation  will  succeed  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
be)n6re  important,  to  guard  the  public  mind  against  thosa 
>re{^d|ces  and  false  conceptions  wliich  are  so  likely  to  be 
icited:  by  a  work,  the  popularitj  of  which  is  already  half 
^vedy  and  which  it  may  soon  become  quite  as  fashionable 
>* Quote  for  authority,  as  it  is  to  make  a  tour  to  Loch 
!!marioe  and  the  Trosachs.  Notwithstanding  this  generally 
mVourablc  opinion  which  wo  have  expressed,  we  readily 
iljiiit  that  the  work  is  very  entertaining;  it  contains  some 
^  pictures  of  Highland  customs,  and  exhibits  a  few  striking 
lita  of  national  manners.  In  short,  we  have  no  objection  to 
lopi'tlie  character  which  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has  ^ven  of  it, 
lamtamilng  his  expressions  in  a  somewhat  less  meritorious . 

*  ■We  regret  to  add,  that  in  one  instance  the  Notes  are  not-  aU 
Mi^riree  firom  this  censure.  We  shall  not  pollute  our  pages 
inalciiig  0  reference,  but  we  have  not  shot  an  arrow  undirected  > 

.     <    ^  ,t  Vol.1,  pp.  162--165,  fcc 
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R  little  peat-fire,  in  the  middle  of  tho  hut:  and  over 
&  was  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  for  a  chimney.  The 
Qmmon  earth,  very  uneven^  and  no  where  dry,  but  near 
i  in  the  corners,  wliere  no  foot  had  carried  the  muddy 
Ibout  door.'  Vol.  I.  p.  14.  II.  pp.  35,  4<0,  41. 

Irithout  any  strong  colouring,  is  the  comfortless 
Mie  miserable  hovel,  of  a  poor  Highlander ;  very  dif- 
likibtedly,  from  the  meanest  cottage  in  England. 
Hldit  of  this  lowly  dwelling,  is  not,  however,  as 
btly  described  by  sui^erficial  tourists,  an  uncivilized 
Itarly  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  barbarism, 
pmitaineer,  in  his  cheerless  tenement  of  turf,  often 
(.plasticity  of  mind,  a  courteousness  of  address^  an 
~  of  spirit,  a  vivacity  of  intellect,  and  a  stock 
lation,  which  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  tlie  Eug- 
they  might  justly  be  envied  by  8t)|me  of  thoso 
good  things  of  this  world  in  abui^dance,  and 
upon  the  Highland  peasant  with  a  degree 
ing  on  contempt. 
Nrcry  ridiculous  and  disgusting  custom  very  pre- 
^BupcrOcial  tourists,  of  detailing  an  uninteresting 
the  most  unimportant  occurrences.  They  are 
Qliog  our  attention  to  an  enumersLtion  of  the 
''  rents  of  a  traveller's  life,  as  if  it  could  be  of 
to  the  world,  to  know  whether  the  tourist 
iW  in  boots  or  in  shoes,  clad  in  a  gray  coat 
'ket  And  this  becomes  still  more  insufferable, 
.treated  with  a  diurnalf  register  of  the  Au- 
and  are  condemned  to  sympathize  wilh  him 
I  beef- steaks  and  parboiled  vegetables.  For 
kinuteness  every  sensible  reader  will  manifest 
mtcmpt ;  and  he  will  have  not  uufrequent  oe- 
^xercise  in  these  volumes.  We  must  except, 
^lliis  remark,  every  occurrence,  though  humble 
\t  in  itself,  which  tlirows  light  upon  national 
idicates  the  degree  of  refinement  of  the  peo- 
is  view  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  ai 
upon  the  subject  of  Scotch   cookery,    which 

\9healing  is,  in  its  strict  sense,  applicable  only  to 
riicted  for  the  temporary  summer  residence  of  the 
is  applied,  also,  to  a  fisherman's  hut,  or  to  any 
relling.    See  Jamieson^s  Etymological  Dictionary^  in 

who  really  can  indulge  so  preposterous  and  gipss  a 
Egmm^d'  Thomton^s  Sporting  Tour  in  Scotland* 
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gcnse  tban  that  vhich  is  ttttachrd  to  them  by  the  Edilvr  :— 
*  These  tolumefl  contain,  we  tonlV-ns  some  "  curiovn  Ipttera.**. 
They  are  not  (iQWorlhy  a  hf^'V  tiernxKl,  thuneli  tt.t>>  dese^f 
Bot  a  peimanent  place  in  the  linrary ;  and  we  shall,  thfrefor^i 
give  our  readers  a  fen  apecimeOB  of  thdr  various  malter  ud 
peculiar  style. 

The  poverty  of  (he  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  is  a  suljjp^ 
sufficiently  fumilinr  tv  every  finglisttinan.  Let  us  \uwr  fiiH 
'curious^  observer's  remarks  on  this  topic.  '      . 

*  It  b  a  happinets  to  infancyi  especially  here,  that  it  cannot  wflitt 
and  make  comparisons  of  its  condition;  otherwiie  how  iiiitenm 
would  be  the  (.hildren  of  the  poor  thai  one  sees'  continually  To  nH 
■treetH  I  Their  wretched  food  makes  them  look  pot  beI1i«4l ;  thev  |^ 
seldom  wnched ;  nnd  many  of  them  have  their  hair  clipped,  all  Ditril 
lock  that  hangs  down  over  the  Ibrehead.  liite  the  repreaentutimi^atf 
Hme  in  h  picture :  the  boys  have  nothing  but  a  coarse  lurid  of  v>^ 
buttoned  oown  the  back,  as  if  they  were  idiots,  and  that  theii'MM 
were  so  made,  to  prevent  their  often  atrippinf^themaebea  quite  '"*' 
The  gills  have  a  piece  of  a  blanket  wrapped  about  their  * 
and  arc  bare-headed  like  the  boys;  nnd  both  wiiliout  stncaiaga-i— 
shoes  in  the  hardest  of  seasons.     But  what  seems  to  me  tb«HVfl|Hk  4C 

all,  they  are  over -run  with .    Upon  euteriBg  a  raMD,.i^)i|| 

there  was  anretty  boy  or  girl  that  I  should  have  been  pltsfeAliftJiiyj 
caressed  anu  played  with,  (besides  the  compliment  of  itt6  tppl^njiK 
and  mother},  it  has  been  a  great  disappointment  tome  lpdiscanr|t 
could  not  be  done  with  safety  to  myself.  And  though  the'cB)ldirerfJV 
the  upper  classes  wesr  shoes  and  stockings  in  winter  time,  ^ci  Addnf 
is  more  common  than  to  sec  them  bare-iboted  in  thp  suraniti^.'''IlM' 
ofleo  been  a  witness  that,  when  the  mother  of  the  leasee  cMUdfetf  ^ 
ordered  their  stockings  to  be  put  on.  as  soon  as  ever  thc^  hM  Oly' 
portunity  they  have  pulled  them  off*,  which  I  supposed  waadanMtl Ml 
their  feet  at  liberty.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  89,  90.  ■    ■  ..iai-U' if;^ 

.  Hie  concludin|f  remarit  recalls  to  our  rectdleetion  m^  vtiylliff' 
reply  of  a  poor  Highland  lad,  in  Badenoch,  to  an  offer  ioT  HtftP 
of  shoes,  provided  he  would  promise  to  wear  them  t-^  m? 
"  Da',  they  vad  tnak.*  my  feet  sair!"     Sandals  ir«  t  rtffidcW 

{icotection  against  tlie  asperities  of  the  ground';  '  hvk  *fff 
usury  of  shoea  is  an  acquired  habit.  A  foot,  ritontlife^-afli^* 
ouHtomed  to  them,  will  be  chafed  and  tncommofleirh  te^^iC 
ment ;  nor  will  it,  for  a  cMinBiderabto  time,  be  wtHUH-'tf  'ttr 
t-omfort  of  the  ri^d  leathern  prison  !  ^  ."Z-.i-ii  u 

In  a  district  where  barren  roclt  and  n npfofltabla  ^eiAif tirtWitf 
but  a  very  scanty  supply  of  the  necessanes  of  life  ,  tbe'BiiipHkV  tf 
the  inlmhitants  are  conseqnentty  Very  poor ;  ~f^11ir  nffiirtii  fltljii 
almost  entirely  directed  towards  wresting  from  :tJi^aiupu«l«iL 
the  nteHns  of  siiistirf ence.     It  is  not  till  a  couDtrj  19  Jnnnb 

*  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Notes  p.  $90k'8ftL.     ^(<.-   j 
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p^  J^l^u^iabt^ciiItivatioD9  tliat  any.  considerable  sorplus  ;of 
l^ia^n  labour  exists^  to  be  besto.wed  upon  the  can^fqrta  and  god* 
fjMi^iitce^  ofJifie.  Hence,  it  may  be  well  conceived,  that  thtt 
iwitatipns  of  the  lower  orders  amon^  the  Highlanders,  «re 
niserable  huts ;  constructed  merely  to  afibrd  shelter  from  tb^ 
i^le|[iiency  of  the  skies,  with  little  regards  to  neatness,  or  to 
kifilts  of  personal  cleanliness. 

As  many  of  our  readers  have  never  visited  these  Northern 
regions,  and  may  have  neither  inclination  nor  opportunity  to 
i||tSierla[ke  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mountains,  we  shall  present  tliem 
i^'.^fght  sketch  of  manners  and  customs  which  will  probably 
na|pear  rather  stranee,  and  certainly  not  very  inviting.  Wa 
^li  suppose,  then,  that  a  true-bom  &)u^A;j^n,^  who  hasnevec 
iq^  emigrated  beyond  the  border  country,  is  suddenly  transported 
Mlt9L.^e  Highlands.  He  will  be  stonished  when  he  hears  every 
filliere  of  parkSf  to  find  that  the  term,  translated  into  its  sonthbrif 
tlRMKiym,  implies  nothing  more  than  zxienclosttre;  most  probably 
uniB  barren  tract  of  moss  and  heather,  surrounded  by  a  rfifte  f 
fcemed  by  the  loose  fragments  of  rock  collected  on  the  s(>ot  T  If, 
i^  Me  rambleiB,  he  happen  to  inquire  his  way  to  some  human 
MMlUitioos,  he  will,  in  alt  probability,  be  directed  to  a  neighbour-r 
iftff:1fdid]i,  I  which  however  he  will  fail  to  discover,  unless  he 
and  havi'  previously  learned  that  this  pompous  appeil  itionis,  in 
lbBl99rlb9  very  commonlv  applied  to  a  coilectiuo  of  two  or  three 
i^^^lile  huts,  wiicb,  hi.fiugfaod,  it  wquld  he  thought  ridiouloae 
l(j,jMlvaiiee  to  the  dignity  of  a  hamlet!  ' 

^,  oil.  Approaching  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  an  indiviilaal  haU-' 
t«lia^^  'close  to  the  hut  will  be  seen  a  dark  rectangular  ptte  of 
peel»^Ht  object  which  has  a  nMNirnfui  and  unpleasant  aspect  to- an 
eye  unaccustomed  to  associate  it  with  the  ideas  of  warmtli  and 
^gfiyf^  .The  homely/d^velling  itself  is  constructed  from  shapeless 
imtet  4»f  atone,  irhose  irregul:ir  forms  have  be  n  ingenioualy 
in^'io  aofMfDmgdate  themselves  to  one  another,  so  that  very 
f^jUlfffiVticeaare  left;  and  thus  a  tolerable  wall  is  raised  without 
Opp^en^jThieffude  architecture  might  be  supposed  to  havere<^ 
Mf^:  (^-^^  ^^®  w9l\\%  of  Thebes)  from  the  spontaneousconourrenoe 
oCji^^f^  :  excited  indeed  by  less  smooth  and  melodious  sounds 
a^  ^ijofB  ifbioh  swelled  from  the  lyre  of  Amphkm !    The  roof 
is  generally  covered  with  slices  of  peat,§'keptin  their  places  liy 
im^jHga  of  4^aiher,  at  tlie  end  of  which  are  suspended  weights, 
4(}^VftfW  ^^^  eaves  of  the  building.   In  .the  immediate  vicinity' 


»■     1^1        %  *.': 


^^%r^>]^^' '^fu'  the  appellation  gjvep  by  the  Scotch  to  the  pep[|le 
gMKU^^  TW^.'  Saxoh  is  Uie  name  which  the  Gaelfc  liM^guaffo 

€  Called  by  flitf  ntttVes  divot. 
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of  tlie  Aoor,  is  the  diing-hiil.  The  perpetual  draining  of  the'nmto 
fluid  parts  of  this  offensive  heap,  will  frequently  be  round  to  hate 
reduced  tlie  ground  to  tiie  state  of  a  morass.  In  this  treadieroos 
quagmire  a  few  stepping  stones  will  be  perceived ;  upon  which 
even  a  dexterous  foot  can  make  no  very  clean  approach  to  Ae 
threshold.  But  long  before  this  shall  have  been  gained,  the 
stranger  must  expect  the  attack  of  a  snarling  cur,  with  one  of 
which  creatures  every  hut  is  provided,  and  whose  anger  b  with 
difiicuUy  appeased  by  the  vociferations  and  chastisement  of  fak 
master ;  and  notwithstanding  which,  he  continues  to  follow  tke 
intruder  within,  smelling  at  his  heels  with  the  most  suqplcioas 
jwilousy.  Having  at  length  encountered  volumes  cf  tmokie 
issuing  from  the  door,  which  will  inevitably  draw  tears  from  hb 
eyes,  the  only  light  which  will  enable  him  to  survey  the  wretdwd 
interior,  will  be  found  to  proceed  from  the  entrance,  from  M 
aperture  in  the  roof  which  serves  as  a  chimney,  and  the  fire 
which  is  kindled  upon  the  ground  (for  there  is  no  floor)  in  the 
middle  of  the  hut.,  Over  the  burning  peats  will  be  seen  a 
large  pot  for  cooking  the  meal,  suspended  by  a  hook  from  the 
roof 'tree  ;^  and  around  the  glowing  embers  will  be  peroeiTed 
a  motley  group,  among  whom  the  faithful  watch-aoi(  inost 
pertinaciously  claims  his  place.  Our  Author  shall  finish  tfaa 
picture. 

<  At  my  first  entrance  I  perceived  some  things  like  shadows  monog 
shout  before  the  fire,  which  was  made  with  peats ;  and  goite  Heaftr 
to  them,  1  could  just  discern,  and  that  was  all,  two  small  vhSdMi  n 
motion,  stark  naked,  and  a  very  old  .man  sitting  by  die  ficMide.  I 
soon  went  out,  under  pretence  of  care  for  my  horses,  but  injEtaBty 
to  relieve  my  lungs  and  eyes  of  the  smoke.' 

On  another  occasion  he  says,  I 

^  Notice  was  at  least  brought  me  that  my  apartment  was  r6ady;  j 
but  on  going  out  from  the  first  hovel,  the  other  seemed  to  be  all  on  ; 
fire  within  :  for  the  smoke  came  pouring  out  through  the  ribs  slidtior  i 
all  over ;  but  chiefly  out  at  the  door,  which  was  not  fbarftet  hilfh,  1o  ; 
that  the  wliole  made  the  appearance  of  a  fuming  dnng-fa9I  rMMMid  ' 
and  freshed  piled  up  again,  and  pretty  near  tne  same  m  ooMvi  | 
sliape,  and  size.  By  the  way,  the  Highlanders  say  they  love  the  \ 
smoke  ;  it  keeps  tlicm  warm.  But  I  retired  to  xxm  first  shelter  till  | 
tiie  peats  were  grown  red^  and  the  smoke  thereby  abated,  'niii 
fuel  is  seldom  kept  dry,  for  want  of  convenience;  and  this. is  one 
reason  why,  in  lighting  or  replenishing  the  fire,  the  smokinesi  cod* 
tinues  so  long  a  time.  And  Maggy's  pufiing  of  it  with  het  pettiooM 
.instead  of  a  pair  of  bellows  is  a  culatory  way.'— ^  My  hmalaijy  Mt 
witti  a  parcel  of  children  about  her,  some  quite  ami,  others  ainoit 

*  The  main  longitudinal  beam.  *^  To  your  nooF-TftXE/'  u  bo 
uncommon  llighland  toast,  this  bebg  the  chief  0U]^»drt  •gidMl'^ 
fury  of  the  tempest. 
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iiaked,  by  a  little  peat-fire^  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  t  and  over 
the  fire-place  was  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  for  a  chimney.  The 
floor  was  common  earth,  very  uneven,  and  no  where  dry,  but  near 
the  fire,  and  in  the  corners,  where  no  foot  had  carried  Uie  muddy 
iirt  from  without  door.'  Vol.  I.  p.  14.  II.  pp.  S5,  40,  4L 

Such,  Tirithout  any  strong  colouring,  is  the  comlbrtless 
shealingy*  the  miserable  hovel,  of  a  poor  Highlander ;  very  dif- 
ferent, undoubtedly,  from  the  meanest  cottage  in  England. 
The  inhabitant  of  this  lowly  dwelling,  is  not,  however,  as 
he  is  frequently  described  by  superficial  tourists,  an  uncivilized 
being.  Poverty  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  barbarism. 
The  poor  mountaineer,  in  his  cheerless  tenement  of  tim,  often 
possesses  an  elasticity  of  mind,  a  courteoi^sness  of  address^  an 
Ifidependence  of  spirit,  a  vivacity  of  intellect,  and  a  stock 
flf  useful  ipformation,  which  seldom  fall  to  the  lof  of  the  Eng- 
Jittb  hind ;  and  they  might  justly  be  envied  by  smne  of  those 
who  possess  the  good  things  of  this  world  in  abumlance,  ami 
who  look  down  upon  the  Highland  peasant  with  a  degree 
of  pity  bordering  on  contempt. 

There  is  a  very  ridiculous  and  disgustjng  custom  very  pre- 
valent among  superficial  tourists,  of  detailing  an  uninteresting 
Oat^ogue  of  the  most  unimportant  occurrences.  They  are 
incessantly  calling  oiir  attention  to  an  enumerjition  of  the 
ipost  trivial  events  of  a  traveller's  life,  as  if  it  could  be  of 
the  least  import  to  the  world,  to  know  whether  the  tourist 
pursued  bis  track  in  boots  or  in  shoes,  clad  in  a  gray  coat 
or  in  a  iilue  jacket.  And  this  becomes  ^till  more  insufferable, 
when  we  are  treated  with  a  diurnalf  register  of  the  Au- 
thor's palate ;  and  are  condemned  to  sympathi^^e  with  him 
over  his  tough  beef- steaks  and  parboiled  vegetables.  For 
i^ich  tedious  minuteness  every  sensible  reader  will  manifest 
^18  thorough  contempt ;  and  he  will  have  not  uufrequent  oo- 
Cffiyion  for  its  exercise  in  these  volumes.  VYe  must  except, 
fiow^ver,  from  this  remark,  every  occurrence^  though  humble 
and  insignificant  in  itself,  which  throws  light  upon  natbnal 
habits,  as  it  indicates  the  degree  of  refinement  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  this  view  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  at 
•xtract  or  two  upon  the  subject  of  Scotch  cookery,    which 

*  The  word  sheattng  is,  in  its  strict  sense,  applicable  only  to 
die  hut  constructed  for  the  temporary  summer  residence  of  the 
diepherds..  Jx  is  applied,  al«o,  to  a  ibsher man's  hut,  or  to  any 
very  humble  dwelling.    See  JamUson^s  Etymological  Dictionary ^  in 

f  To  those  who  really  can  indulge  so  preposterous  and  gf(^  a 
t^dstei  we  recpmmoiid'  fkorntonh  Spcfrting  Tour  in  Scotland* 
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19  provwWally    disagreeable   to   Eni^Ii"****"';  '^Wtf  W^*"* 
Kelso,  in  the  Lowlands.  ' '  i'''''it*^^»* 

. '  I  asked  what  was  to  be  bad,  and  the  [the  Gmde  otA,  or'  a» 
bwj  tnl<i  me  potted  pigeons ;  and  nothing  I  thau{{ht,  cpwLm 
more  tigreeable,  a*  requiring  no  wnicing,  afier  a  futigaiof^'^K^ 
journey  in  which  1  had  eaten  nothing.  The  cl"th  wax.  Iaiil;,.nt 
i  wat  ton  unwilling  to  grease  my  fingers  to  touch  it;  and  piewnW 
«fter<  the  pot  of  pigeons  wan  set  on  the  tahle.  When  t  ceijiMB 
examine  my  catesi  there  were  two  or  three  of  the  pWeoH.Jjj^ 
mangled  >n  the  poU  and  behind  were  the  furrows,  in  the  ^4l)|V> 
of  thoBf  lingeri  tnat  bad  raked  them  out  of  it,  and  the  butter  4a3f 
needed  n»  close  application  to  discover  its  quality — At  a  haiie 
which  was  my  next  quarten^— I  waa  told  I  might  bave  a  breort^oF 
TDutton  done  upon  the  brander  (or  grid  iron:)  bnt  when  it  WH 
brought  me,  it  appeared  to  have  been  smoked  and  dried  in  tht 
chimney  corner :  and  it  looked  tike  the  glue  that  hann  up  ia  'tt 
ironmonger's  shop ;  this,  you  may  believe,  waa  very  aiigiHtfna-Je 
the  eye',  and  for  the  smell,  it  had  no  other,  thlt  I^hH^H- 
cerve,  than  that  of  the  butter  wherewith  it  -WM  yuawd  ■■■'iha 
dresKng  ;  but  -foreiy  relief,  diet*  were  aome  new-laid  «(gs.  ^MA 
were  my  regale.' — At  Edinbursh,  '  I  was  aaked  to  sup  at  a  tJtaat 
The  cook  was  too  filthy  an  abject  to  be  deacribed;  only  unoditr 
English  gentleman  whispered  me,  and  saidi  he  believed,  if.tAe 
fdlow  wus  to  be  thrown  against  the  wall,  he  would  stick  to  ,lt- 
Twisting  round  and  round  his  himd  a  greasy  tnwL'l,  he  stogd 
waiting  to  know  what  we  would  have  for  gtq>per,  and  mentioned 
several  things  himself;  among  the  rest,  a  duie,  a^fint,  or  a  intxf 
fool.  This  was  nearly  according  to  his  pronunciation;  but  &e 
meant,  a  duck,  a  fowl,  or  a  moor-fowl,  tw  grouse.'  Vol.  1.  pp.  14| 
15,  17,  18.  .  i^ 

The  Caledonian  metropolis  bas  rapidly  improved  in  this  par- 
ticular siiitx  our  officer's  vLsit;  and  now  rivals  some  uf  tbe'inMt 
pwliahed  cities  in  the  world  in  elefrance  uiid  reliiieineiil.  iV  coS' 
siderabte  chau^  bas  also  been  e^ted  throughout  the  N^iribepi 
part  of  our  island  in  general;  allhou^  Still,  amon^  ibe  toaiiv 
orders,  and  even  in  some  few  particulars  aition^  their  au|ierion, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiencT  in 
stTeniidh  totbe'ciimfurts  and 'cbiivenienres  of  ortfiuaPf^ltre, 
dnd  much  to  dittpleaiie  both  delicacy  and  gOoA  tiatel'  'Aa  to 
the  Highlands,  iha  improvement  bas  been  more  lardv,''^ii 
itpight  be  expected  from  the  poverty  of  the  cou^]t||y^  "Had 
the  many  local  physical  impediments  to  tlie  lukuri^'oT^^'l^lsi- 
ness  and  cleanliness.  Moat  persons  that  havfi  tnyeVet^  ■!tffiW 
the  mountains,  will  be  abli:  to  reoal  many  of  bia  owi^tilft- 
veotures  io  corroboration  of  tlie  lullowini;  atatefDOiits,.  j,^E,i 
.  <  Shell  I  venture  at  ooe  only  instooee  of  cetrfeery'fi-  i^flhfa^tori 
that  a  recent  one.  An  officer,  who  arrived  here  [IMehMMj  Vl^ 
dnya  ago  with  bia  wife  and  son  (a  bey  of  about  5  or  ff^Mfttfriil 


ll^l4,4p(9^  thitt  at  a  hou^e  not;  far  diatant  ftQij^  thv^  pia^  9$  tixey 

were  waking  for  dinner,   the  child,  who  had  beexi  gaping  about  ^e 

kitchen, .  came  running  into  the  room  and  fell  a-crying ;  of  which 

JQIS    mother  asking  the  reason,   he  sobbed,   and  'said,    ^  Mamma t 

yprn^i  eal  any  0/ the  greens'*    This  Occasioned  a  further  inquiir  ;t^y 

''^iJliSoh  It  appeared  the  maid  had  been  wringing  the  cide  witn  Iter 

'''Idinds,  as  if  she  was  wringing  a  dishclont;  and  was  setting  it  up 'in 

^fyrarinids  round  the  dish  by  way  of  omanaent  -*At  another  'piace, 

'Be  tells  uSy  *  My  fare  was  a  couple  of  roasted  hens,  as-  they  Neall 

'tteniy  very  poor,  netv  killed,*  th^  skins  much  broken  wfth  plucknigy 

'Hack  with  smoke,  and  greased   with  bad   butter.      As  I   had  tto 

great  appetite  for  that  dish,  1  spoke  for  some  hard  eggs. -— In'  other 

.'^oniey:},  when  I  h^ive  baited  ana  eaten  two  or  three  eggs,  and  ho* 

'thing  else  to  be  had,  when  I  asked  the  question,  *^  IVhat  is  there 

^ifbr  eatintr  f*  the  answer  has  been,  '*  Nothing  Jbr  you^  Sir,  but  six* 

pence  for  your  man  *'*  Vol.  I.  p.  127.  II.  pp.  89,  41. 

(Je '  jam  Hutui !  Orn*  readers  will,  we  imagine,  be  abundanily 
^uUisfieci  with  these  specimens  of  northern  tare.    As  for  tliQse 

<  ivbo}9e  curiosity  is  not  yei  satiated,  and  whose  nerves  are  of  a 

'ta0re  rigid  textun',  let  them  dip  into  the  147th  patre  of  the  iufit 
'Volume,  and  sit  down  to  dinner  in  the  castle  of  a  Highianil 

'ikMi.     Alter  all,  however,   our  anonymous  officer  apiiears  !to 

^ve  bad  a  most  fastidious  stomach,  and  to  have  been  much 
'teore  inxious  to  gratifv    his  appetite,  than   to  observe    with 

'ibdbliraJcy  tnen  and  manners.  A  philosophical  traveller,  when 
visiting  such  a  country  as  tlie  Highlands,  will  bid  adieu  to 

^Itt^ury,  and  will  be  mdependent  of  those  paltry  solicitiides 
;wbi|2|i  in  fuch  circumstances,  ruffle  the  tranquillity  of  the 
epidure.  He  rambles  abroad,  not  to  pamper  a  sensual  appetite, 
but   t'9    feast  an  enlifi^htened  mind ;    and  this    being  his  .  ob- 

jecl,  be  willingly  mikes  the  sacrifice  of  much  personal  comfort, 
M  being  intiuitely  overbalanced  by  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
tiVbyieii^nt.     We   are  out   of  all  patience  with    this   military 

jti!g^^  declaiming  against  the  miserable  fare  of  the  country, 

a^^a^  at  the  same  tin^e,  dragging  in  his  train  '  several  horses 

'^"^laideu  with  wine  and  provisions  P     We  doubt  whether  many 


*♦**■ 


\  *tA  necessary  consequence  of  the  demand  being  uncertain.  We 
^weil  r^nieniber  neing  amused  with  an  adventure  at  a  small  ^akge* 
iause  tmnl  in  one  of  the  Jess-frequented  of  the  Hebrides.  .Upon 
hr{ng  arhat  could  be  had  for  dinner;  *'  Just  a  fool,''  was  thei^ptr. 


'^^*  And  is  it  of  tolerable  size?*'  Our  host,  with  artiest  simplidtty, 
•n^Miftflticted  us  to  his  Hxdhg  poultry,  observing,  '<  Gin  ye'ke  no  satis- 
fled,  J^  inann  tak'  a  look  on  em,  and  plase  yoursef.'^— ^TIteV*e  wtis 
diaracter  in  the  occurrence.  Even  in  an  English  inn  t)i^  iMlTKie 
^^e^laxDity  might  have  overtaken  the  traveller  i  but  the,  tru|b^:;^9irould 
Ji^ve  been  more  artf^lly  disguised  jthan  It  was  by  this  Oipauilw^HHKl 
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other  Alpine  tourists  have  had  the  delicate  extra^vaniicfr  ia 
incumber  themselves  Tvith  ^  lemons  in  a  net/  an<ji  '  oM  hock,' 
and  *  chuteau-margout,^^ 

No  ivonder  that  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Scottish  Alp§, 
should  have   made    no    impression    upon    the    heart    of  this 
luxurious  son  of  ease.     Accustomed,  it  %vould  appear,  to  as- 
sociate ttie  idea  of  personal  comfort  with  every  object  of  in- 
terest, it  is  not  surprisinfc    that  scenes  ivhich  cannot  be  ex<- 
plored  ^vithout  much  fatigue  and  self-denial,  should  hare  had 
no  charms  for  one  so  ill  qualified  by  nature  to  penetrate  into 
her   a^vful  recesses.      It  was  perfectly    in    character   with  a     | 
juind  so  contracted,  to  remark — ^  After  this  description  of  the     | 
<  mountains,  you  may  ask,  Of  what  use  can  be  such  moa- 
'  strous  excrescences  ?'t — A  question  which  retoinds  ns  of  a 
celebrated  modern  mathematician,  who  testified  bis  disappoint- 
ment in  the  perusal  of  Paradise  Lost,  by  asking  the  friend  of 
whom  he  had  borrowed  the  poem,  *  What  does  it  proee  ?*— 
These   volumes    supply   abundant    evidence  that    their   Au- 
thor possessed  none  of  those  delicate  susceptibilities  which  are 
never  so  powerfully  acted  u|K)n  as  in  the  great  school  of  nature. 
A  very  brief  extract  will  confirm  the   general  truth  of  our 
remarks. 

<  I  shall  soon  conclude  this  description  of  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  mountains,  which  I  am  alreatly  tired  of,  as  a  disagreeable 
subject.  They  appear,  one  above  another,  of  a  dismid  gloomy 
brown,  drawing  upon  a  di Hi/ purple ;  and  most  of  all  ditagreeabie 
iiohen  the  heath  is  in  Uoam  !  The  clearer  the  day,  the  nore  rude  and 
offensive  they  are  to  the  sight.  The  summits  of  the  highest  are 
mostly  destitute  of  earth ;  and  the  huge  naked  rocks,  being  just 
above  the  heath,  produce  the  disagreeswle  appearance  of  a  scMed 
head  !  !  /'   Vol.  II.  pp.  6, 9,  10. 

Wc  have  no  critical  micrometer,  sufficiently  minute  in  ito 
subdivisions,  to  estimate  the  infinite  littleness  of  such  a  mind. 
Every  one,  we  admit,    has   not  an  equal  perc^tion   of  the 
picturesque ;    but  the  aberration  of  intellect  must  ha^e  been 
great  in  the  extreme,  where  none,  but  positively  the  most  dis- 
gusting images  were  called  up  in  the  mind  by  a  view  of  the  most 
subUmc  objects  in  the  physical  world,     llow  difierent  were  the 
speculations  excited,  by  the  very  same  scenes^  in  the  oompre- 
hensi  ve  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson !  His  testimony  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  he  was  no  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Alpine  ruggedness.    We 
shall  make  a  short  quotation  from  the  philosophical  remarks, 
with  whicli  this  great  man  closed  his  somewhat  unfavourable 
account  of  Highland  scenery.    ^  As  we  see  more,  we  become 


♦See  Vol.  II.  [^.51,66,  74-,  75,  et  passim. 

tVol.  II.  p.  13. 
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^  possessed  of  more  ceFtainties,  and  consequently  gain  moer 
^  piriDciples  of  reasoning',  and  found  a  divider  basis  of  analogy. 
'  Regions  mountainous  and  ivild,  thinly  inhabited,  and  little 
^  caMvated,  make  a  great  part  of  the  earth ;  and  he  tiiat  has 
'  never  seen  them,  must  live  unacquainted  with  the  face  of 
^  nature,  and  with  one  of  tlie  great 'scenes  of  human  existence*.' 

The  general  features  which  distinguish  mountainous  districts, 
are  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  While, 
however,  the  broad  outlines  have  the  same  character,  a  con* 
sklerable  modification  of  scenery  arises  from  the  variations  of 
dimate.  The  stupendous  mountains  which  rear  their  heads 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Equinoctial  line,  have  their  bases,  to 
a  considerable  altitude,  covered  with  spontaneous  and  luxuriant 
vegetation ;  while  those  within  the  Arctic  circle,  are  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  verdure  down  to  their  feet.  But,  whatever  be 
the  latitude,  at  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  all  distinction 
eeases;  and  the  awful  masses  which  pierce  those  regions  of 
frigidity  and  silence,  are  buried  in  eternal  snow. 

Somewhat  below  the  limits  of  this  rigid  barrier,  the  snow 
is  perpetual  only  in  the  hollows  which  are  protected  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  the  naked  strata  are  exposed 
to  the  view,  towering  among  the  clouds  in  frightful  pinnacles. 
In  these  desolate  regions,  the  intermediate — we  dare  hot  say 
imperfect — organization  of  the  mosses  and  lichens,  only  tends 
to  render  more  striking  the  unconquerable  sterility  of  the  rocky 
solitude ;  and  when  we  descend  still  nearer  the  habitations  of 
man,  the  lazy  vegetation  of  the  hardy  plants  breaks  forth  with 
reluctance  from  the  ungenial  soil ;  or  the  scanty  crop  barely 
repays  the  labour  of  cultivation.  This  hasty  sketch  will  give 
H  tolerably  faithful  idea  of  that  Alpine  tract  which  is  called 
the  Highlandit  of  Scotland.  Its  highest  pinnacle  is  4370t 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  may  seem  to  be  but 
a  nnall  elevation,  when  compared  with  the  towering  summits 
pf  the  Audes,  or  the  ridges  of  Caucasus ;  and  yet  it  will 
not  a{qiear  altogether  contemptible,  when  it  is  considered  that 

*  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands :   (Section,  Anoch). 

f  This  is  the  best  barometric  measurement]  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  Ben  Nevis.  The  peak  of  this  mountain  is  the  most 
elevated  spot  in  Great  Britain.  A  few  more  hundred  feet  would 
have  brought  its  elevation  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation 
fbi*  that  latitude.  A  considerable  quantitv  pf  snow,  however,  re- 
asaiiis  upon  this  mountain,  and  many  of  mferior  altitude,  during 
the  whole  year,  the  average  temperature  being  below  the  freezing 
point.  The  Mercury,  has  been  found  to  stand  pretty  steadily  at 
92^  (of  Fahrenheit)  for  three  hours  together  in  the  morning  ^f 
the  \st  of  August,  while  it  stood*  at  6l®  in  the  plain  below  at 
Fort  William. 
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this  altitude  i$  more  than  ^ne  fifth  of  that  i  ^rtm^Mk" 

borazo,  the  highest  peak  on  the  surface  ot  lobily  iAMi 

has  yet  been  ascertained  by  accurate  roeasur^^^..**'  '    •wi'r 

If  the  terrestrial  undulations  which  sweil  in  iDi||e8lic^>aa^ 
cession  ihroughout  the  north  west  of  Scotland,  ai^e  upofa^t  V 
amallei  scale  than  the  gigantic  forms  in  which  ^natim  te-  |i 
hibits  liorself  in  the  New  World,  or  even  in  rthe  EnnMn 
Alpsy  in  the  general  boldness  of  sublimity  of  outline  tbeyauve 
been  thought,  by  good  judges,  to  bear  no  small  membliMe 
to  tiie  latter.  £xcq)ting  the  everlasting  snowa  of  the^'^k- 
ciers,  which  gi?e  a  character  to  the  scenery  oi  Switserlailli 
that  admits  of  no  comparison  with  that  of  our  Islmnd^t^iH 
the  oUier  features  which  nature  has  so  strongly  stamped  upon 
the  pnost  ronuntic  Alpine  districts,  will  be  found  in  :tlie  Bfoftb 
of  Britain.  On  ascending  the  more  elevated  peaks,  moUBMiB 
will  be  seen  piled  upon  mountain  in  awful  sublimity  iud  kutitm 
graikii-  ur ;  and  ridge  succeeding  ridge,  with  all  the  torblifaAt 
irreg4iiar«ty  of  a  tempestuous  ocean.  The . escarpmesta  oC'ike 
atrattt  .«re  often  of  the  boldest  character,  and  the  preeipiols 
frown  in  ternule  ntagnii  cence.  The  thundering  cataract  Mbili 
with  in  tssistible  fury  over  its  rocky  bed,  aniid  the  weeping 
birches  liiat  droop  along  the  glen,  or  the  more  mtjosttc  piMS 
which  clotlie  the  bosom  oi  the  coi  rice. f  *''•' 

Even  they  who  have  no  opportunity  oi  beholding  sceiifa  f) 
sublime,  except  as  delineated  by  the  skill  of  tlie  artist,  fflltot 
have  telt  some  of  thosf  ennobling  anu  ileligiitfiil  aaaoclMioas 
whicli  expand  the  heart,  anil  improve  the  intellectual  faMUife. 
But  how  much  mora  exquisite  are  the  feelinnol  the  nian^  wlio 
has  delighted  to  liuG^er  among  the  originals  U— who  boa  eiioQiliM 
the  hoary  clifl*,  brushed  the  early  dew  from  tbfli  purple  heiiiHr, 
and  quenched  his  thurst  at  the  mossy  alfiine  8pnii|^!.'i»facy 
object  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  becomes  a  aource-oDvorii 
reflections.    All  nature  seems  to  s|>eak  to  his  heart    He  Mbds 

*  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  tlie  running  brooks,  aermona  is  atomet, 

*  and  good  in  every  thing  *  While  tue  unruffled  surl'adiiof  tUe 
lake  suggests  the  ideas  of  a  placid  and  tranquil  life,  the  fiMuniiig 
torrent,  urging  its  imiietuous  course  witliout  eontroV  ffeniin£ 
him  of  the  tide  of  human  ambition  rolling  forward  witb>  (k$- 
structive  energy.  In  the  grand  effects  of  thai  catastrophe  wUdi 
broke  up  the  solid  base  of  the  globe,  he  sees  an  embteioa  oflthe 
^revolutions  which  have  agitated,  and  whidi  contiuue  tnagitirfa, 

*  The  height  of  Chimborazo,  as  ascertained  by  (bo  delicytp,tr^- 
sarements  of  Humboldt,  is  20,282  feet  '^ysZli^, 

\  There  is  no  single  terra  in  our  langtuige  cjoimjaboitf'  wiQi 
this  expr^iu ve  word.  It  means^  a  hpUcu)  or  concavUi^f  pk.tbi^boiom 
of  a  mountain.  «  <  w 
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^.hangihaip  its  durfmje.   Ovei<^e]fned  bV  the  perpetvml 

Mm  oCdbu^y  i  ipressiv€  imappes  whieti  are  virtdly  associated 

vritli  all'  he  J  sees  and  hears,  he  is  at  length  lost  in  con-* 
teaiuiatiii|c  the  power  and  the  ^isitom  of  that  ^hni^hty  Beings, 
lilor' .called  this  universal  frame  into  existence  by  the  breatii 
mf  bia.  DTOutb;  ^^^no  *^  weighed  tiie  mountains  in  scales,  Blad 
l^the  hills  in  a  balance  r 

7CiKn  alfme  ramble  catmoi  foil  to  excite  in  every  feeling 
Mbd^  such  r^'flectioiia-a^  these,  and  ten  thousand  others  wbi(£ 
il.Js  not  our  fwriMe  to  pursue.  The  scenery  Which  givte 
fthtm  hirth,  nay  reasonably  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  have 
ihadaajBiportant  influence  in  forming  the  character  and  manners 
irfiiA  people,  who  can  call  such  a  romantic  distric*t  their  natit^ 
JtBct  It  has  however  been  douhted,  whetiier  local  scenery 
ikftsjreally  any  such  efirct  upon  the  character;  and  we  must 
itdmit  indeed  that  the  associations  which  it  calls  forth,  will  be in- 
Jbtkely  more  powerful,  where  the  taste  has  bei  w  retined  by 
^^uoation.  But  we  cannot,  surely,  for  a  single  moment  doubt, 
that  the  character  of  at  least  the  Highlander^  has  been  £;reatly 
influenced  by  the  sublime  objects  with  which  from  c*nitdliood 
jbe  has  been  familiar.  The  inhabitants  ot  all  alpine  (li.striets, 
•fe  distinguished  by  a  lively  sensibility,  aiid  an  attaciiment  to 
their  native  region,  much  stronger  than  exists  among  any  other 
•people  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they  can  be  resolved  only  into 
^tbat  lofty,  and  tender,  and  warm  enthusiasm,  whicii  was  en- 
iUodled  by  the  impressive  scenes  that  first  presented  themselves 
telthe  infant  mind,  and  which  was  rendered  progressive  by  the 
>llit  sublime  objects  which  kept  it  in  perpetual  glow  and  excitation. 
Sfifren  the  more  physical  reflecti<ms  which  are  nursed  in  the 
•flNhul  of  the  mountaineer,  roust  tend  to  give  an  important  di- 
Motion  t*  his  ideas.  He  lives  in  *  the  la^ratory  of  natiire, 
Viaod  the  reservoir  from  whence  she  draws  the  good  and  the 
4:-i0f'A  which  she  spreads  over  our  earth ;  tlie  rivers  whibli 
i.JWAler,  jandtbe  torrents  which  ravage  it;  the  showers  whidi 
^fi^ercUixe,  and  the  storms  which  desolate  it:  aH  the  pheno- 
inmeiUi  of  general  physics  there  present  themselves  with  a 
-f^tgrandettr  and  a  majesty,  of  which  the  inliabitaDts  of  the 
^^lains  have  no  id^!**  iNor  are  the  mora/ associditions  whidi 
.hsriis  led,  to  fotm^  either  inconsiderable  or  unimportant. 
j:itlt;is  no  objection  to  this  theory  of  the  influence  of  scenery  on 
^ilw  ipiud,  that  the  llighlaaUer  is  often  known  to  inquire,  with 
surprise,-;-  what-  are  the  objects  of  interest  for  w.ii'clr  .the 
iftfau^'cV-  Mstf s  bis  country.  This  surprise  may  be  ps^rtly 
accounted    for,    from    his    observijiiT   that   objects    so    fami- 

^t  111-'--        ...-•.  —I  ■  -  ,  -  'i  I,       ,-  ■  I  ■  ■  I     -  ^     "  I 

^">«^  SAirfufe,'  Vdyages'dam  le$  Alpes,  Totne  i.  p.  vui.  Discdurs  pre- 
Jiminaire.  {4**  Geneve.) 
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liar  to  himself,  appear  to  be  novel  to  others;  and  partly  fim 
the  indisputable  fact^  that  those  uniform  circamstancea  whkli 
materially  influence  the  habits,  exert  an  unseen  agency,  of 
which,  on  account  of  itn  uninterrupted  action,  we  oursdtes 
are  but  imperfectly  conscious. 

Whatever  may  be  tlie  cause,  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
the  character  of  the  llighlauders  is  distingiushed  from 
that  of  their  neis^hbours,  by  many  bold  and  prominent  lines. 
In  so  far  as  this  peculiar  shade  of  mind  receives  its  cast  from 
the  impressions  of  nature,  ive  may  expect  that  for  succeeding 
generations,  it  will  be  as  indelible  as  their  mountains.  Bot 
their  former  habits  of  life,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  give  a 
peculiar  tinge  to  the  character  of  their  forefathers,  wfaicb 
strengthened  the  influence  of  scenery :  much  that  was  dis- 
tinctive in  their  manners,  must,  therefore,  fade  away  befim 
the  rapid  changes  and  innovations  of  modern  times. 

The  pensiveness  which  forms  so  interesting  a  feature  in  Ae 
mental  temperament  of  this  remarkable  people,  had  its  origin, 
beyond  all  controversy,  in  their  local  condition.  To  thb 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  it  has  been  objected,  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  a  similar  eflect  is  not  produced 
by  similar  causes.  But  where,  we  would  ask,  are  the 
]>eople  who  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  so  favourable  to 
the  impressions  of  enchanting  scenery  }  The  feudal  habits  so 
long  cherished  among  these  mountaineers,  bound  the  whole 
fraternity  of  a  clan,  to  their  chief  and  to  each  other,  by  an 
affectionate  devotedness  which  could  not  but  cherish  sonic  of 
the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  the  chivalrous  dignity  witb 
which  such  an  independent  spirit  invested  the  mind,  working 
upon  a  lively  imagination,  could  not  but  render  tliem  thotigfatful 
and  somewhat  romantic.  If  to  tliis  we  add  other  powerful 
causes  which  operated,  among  them,  their  early  enhghtened 
state,  the  delicate  and  interesting  nature  of  their  superstitions, 
and,  in  later  times,  their  decidedly  religious  habits,— we  diall 
perceive  a  combination  of  circumstances,  admirably  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  impressions  derived  from  the  gloomy  bat 
sublime  features  of  the  objects  with  which  their  earliest  ideas 
were  interwoven.  In  a  mind  so  ttained,  the  dark  glen 
and  awful  precipice  could  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  a  corre- 
sponding and  solemn  imagery ;  ^  The  loud  torrent  and  the 
^  \»hirhvind's  roar,'  with  all  the  other  accompaniments  of  *  the 
*  rough  music  of  nature,'  wouUl  vibrate  upon  such  an  ear  in 
thrilling  tones,  exquisitely  adopted  to  create  a  tender  mdao- 
choly,  and  to  call  up  a  train  of  pensive  thought. 

Alter  the  nuuicrous  specimens  of  prejudice  exhibited  in 
these  volumes,  we  were  not  astonished  to  find  the  proverbial 
hospitality  of  Highlanders  impeached.  The  Author  declares 
jhat  he  ^  never  received  but  one  invitation  from   them,  *  but 
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irben  it  was  with  an  apparent  view  to  their  own  interest;* 
Bimt  he  has  '  been  unasked  to  eat  when  there  was  nothing  to 
i>e  purchased  within  many  miles  of  the  place  ;*  that  upon  one 
dtfrk  night,  on  making  up  to  a  house  where  he  was  ^  weU 
'  iit(#irn,  u|K>n  the  trampling  of  his  horses  before  the  house, 
'  the  tights  went  out  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  deafness 
'  at  once  seized  the  whole  family.'*  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  was  in  the  period  between  the  two  rebellions;  a  time 
when  it  was  very  possible  for  such  jealousy  of  a  British  officer 
to  bave  been  manifested,  without  the  least  deficiency  in  hoBa* 

B'tality.  Perhaps,  also,  our  Author  was  too  ^  well  known !' 
at  it  is  a  waste  of  words  to  notice  statements  which  expe- 
rience contradicts.  We  appeal  to  the  accredited  annals  of 
ptBt  times,  for  &ets  to  substantiate  a  virtue  for  which  the 
Higfalandier  has  ever  been  renowned.  In  ^oldar  time,'  the 
hall  of  the  chief  waji  ever  open  to  the  friendly  stranger ;  and 
the  flowing  shell  went  round  with  the  inviolable  pledge  of 
hospitality.  More  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  has  imposed  necessary  limits  on  that  openness  of 
soul  which  would  be  abused  by  an  unprincipled  world ;  for  the 
tiry  improvements  of  the  social  order  are  somewhat  destruc- 
tive of  that  generous  and  unsuspecting  confidence,  which  can 
sobsist  only  in  a  stage  of  civilization  intermediate  between 
primitive  barbarism  and  modem  refinement.  Together  with 
the  influx  of  recent  manners,  there  may  also  have  been  in- 
troduced many  of  <he  vicious  habits  of  the  world :  but,  evem 
to  ibis  day,  a  ramble  among  those  secluded  regions,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  not  yet  contaminated  by  a  selfish  spirit, 
will  afiord  many  incidents  to  call  forth  gratitude  and  admi- 
fation  at  the  simple  hospitality  of  the  Highlander.  A  stoupf 
of  milk  still  meets  the  stranger  at  the  door  of  the  hut  ; 
and  his  host,  with  a  native  |>o1itcness  unknown  amid  ^  the 
'  busy  hum  of  men,*  and  unsolicited,  accompanies  his  guest  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  dwelling,  both  to  shew  tlie 
interest  which  the  visit  has  excited,  and  to  give  him  suitable 
directions  for  pursuing  his  journey  in  these  wild  mountain 
aoKfudes. 

In  the  Highlander  of  former  times,  these  milder  virtues. 
werOt  however,  associated  with  several  qualities  of  a  sterner 
eaet;  and  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  heart  were  more  dis- 
tinctly visible,  from  being,  not  unfrequently,  contrasted  with 
seotiments  of  ferocity.  If  their  affectionate  devotedness  to  their 
chiefs,  exhibited  some  of  the  finest  traits  of  fidelity  that  are  to 
be  Ibnnd  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  it  was  not  inconsistent 
with   the  perpetual  breach  of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality   and 

*  Vol  B.  pp.  ra*,  185.  t  Jug. 
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good  faith,  when  an   insult  was  to  be  revenjeed  aiMm'.iOVI|({ 
ndgfabouring  clan.      If  a  spirit    of  noble   inaepeiicklQC^  ^iw.^ 
oberished  by  a  mode  of  life  which  brought  the  lowest,  of  ..we.   • 
tribe  into  personal  intimacy  with  his  superior^  it  ^Isocondupedj^. 
create  u  pride  too  easily  wounded,  and  to  nurae  a  disposition. iiir, 

fitient  ot  the  control  imposed  by  legally  constituted  sutborUj«. 
be  martial  habits  which  roused  the  inhabitants  of  a  ▼sUef. 
from  their  |ieaceful  occupations,  to  gather  tbem  to  ,iibp' 
battle  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  unprovoked  hoetilityi  oftca. 
led  them  to  the  most  savage  butchery  of  their  fellow-countrj- 
men,  merely  to  avenge  the  indiscretion  of  an  indpridusL,. 
Every  passion,  however  noble  in  itself,  was  too  bigiily  ttm* 
pered,  and  was  of  too  delicate  irritability.  .   * 

Such  a  confession  may  apfiear  somewhat  at  varisnce  wifli.i 
the  sentiments  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Artidb; 
and  the  plaintive  strain  in   which   we  took  a  review  of  that 
peculiarity  of  character  of  those  mtales  of  life,  and  which.  ar«  fast;, 
vanishing  away,  may  now  perhaps  be  suspected  of  iDsincerity^ 
A  very  few  words  will  be  suilicient  to  show  our  perfect  .oaft=.. 
sisteticy.    It  is  one  thing  to  teel  a  lively  interest  in  -retirscinirA 
manners  which  are  now  no  more ;  anotiier,  to  wbh  to-  rselH 
them  into  actual  exsistence.    Even  those  attractive  superstilioib 
which   gave  form   to  the  mist  reposing  on  the  brfeast  of  <tfe 
mountain,  and  voice  to  the  hollow  blast  murmuring  doif^tlkV^ 
glen,  are  not  to  be  regretted.    They  threw,  it  must  be  aiMModr 
a  veil  of  mysterious  solemnity  over  the  humblest  ooeuffctiSrtlAii 
they   still  contribute  powerfully  to  engage  our  •feeluigs,f>AMiil 
to  gratify  our  taste ;   but  can  it  be  deplored  that  this  Tisionsqihi 
creed   no  longer  holds  its  empire  over  the   mind  ^  •  V  Jhliii'. 
FALSE    IMPRESSIONS    have   been   supplantsd   l^-«MnI 
triumphs  of  TRUTH  ?  .  > .     :-3q^ 

Having  resigned  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  spstasBy-ite^ 
sterner  elements  may  be  dismissed  without  a  sigb,    'UbOBJiMiii 
whole,  we  rejoice  that  a  system  productive  of  some'JMfisal^ 
virtues,  and  of  many  serious  evils,  has  gradually  given  ^Inqff.'toji 
the  more  social  habits.     Much  may  have  been  lost  ilMiin.ViBi^' 
romantic;   but  much  has  been  gained  in  solid oomiiDHw  c1Sfei(< 
simple  habits  of  mountaineers  may  have  beeft  partial^  snssfir 
eeeued  by  the  vicious    practices   and  vulgar  .propenaitieft*fl£» 
busy  life ;  but  a  more  effectual  provision  has .  been  osadbi  ifr 
the    happiness  and  moral  improvement    of    the  species^;tllte4 
could  have  been  effected  under  an  order  of  things  mdwUMb/i 
mankind  were  tied  together  in  little  independent  knnls^  rattan  *. 
than  woven  into  the  more  uniform  4in€l  evea  texture  nf  wdl 
regulated  society.      That  was   no  very   comfortabW '  Aitnf  in 
whidi  it  was  not  an  uncommon  event   for  whole  Ivtfdi  of 
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ctUk  to  he  stolen  from  their  rightful  owners  by  a  mUtnigbl^, 
fariifV'*^  j'^rt/^which  every  man  slept  with  his  oUymoi^  by  bi» ' 
siffh*  *  -^iand  in   which  the  unoflfcndins^  inhabitants  of  a  retired 
Tk^ev'  mi^ht  be  murdered  in  cold  blood,  becaud^  one  of  their 
c}to;'!if(d  spoken  insultingly  of  a  rival  chieftain,    ^uch  a  state  of  ^ 
so^ty   may  be  reviewed   with  enthusiastic  interest;  but  from 
thj^e    retrospective   dreams  of  the   mind,    we    are    glad  to: 
ain^en  to  tlie  sober  realities  of  less  romantic  life.     In  short,  we-, 
dwell  upon    these  pictures  of  feudal  manners,  exactly   as  wa 
shoold  delight  our  eyes  with  the  '  mixture  of  strength  and  soft* 
'  ness,  of  grace  and  wildness  f/  which  cbaracterixes  th*' daring 

CaiTitings  of  Salvator  Ro.sa  We  catch  the  spirit  o)  his  • 
rektliing  ficfures.  With  his  predatory  banditti  we  8cal»^  the 
cU{&,  and  rush  down  the  ravine  upon  the  unwary  traveller. 
*  Bot  the  ardour  of  iinagination  would  s|>eedily  cool,  were  taese 
rereries  of  faincv  to  assume  instantaneous  existence :  we  should 
recoil  with  horror,  were  .the  robbers  suddenly  to  start  t'rooi- 
tlle^canviss,  and  did  we  perceive  ourselves  to  hi'  surrounded 
by' a  troop  of  sintsruinary  irurderera. 

ArU'lV;     Chemwnl   BtitWt  principally  relating  to  the  Arts  dnd 
Maanfacturen  of  the  British  Dominions.     By    Samuel    TarkeflL 
ScIifS    5.  vols.  ISino.    price  21.   -2%.    Baldwin,    Cradock,  ana" 
■itif '.  London,  1815. 

nr4I£    Author  of  these  Essays  is  already  advantageously'. 
4^;>kii»wn  to  the  public,  by  his  '^Chemical  Catechism/*  ^  ' 
nanftlt '  elementary    work,   which   has  been  well   received  and.^ 
hib4iad  aa  extensive  sale.     He  now  makes  his  re-appearanee  ' 
araa  attlhof,  with  the  avowed  object  of  diffui^ing  information.. ' 
w^KfUg;  that  important  class  df  the  community,  who  are  eagageil  . 
in^-^ftitfli    departments   of  manufacturing     industry    that  are. 
dependihit  on    chemical    principles,    and   to    whom   therefore 
soditf  Jtnowledge  ofthle  principles  on  which  their  respective  artdi . 
are  inmded,  is  of  great  and  vital  importance.     For  it  is  an  ob«^. 
vitoW'tnith,  that  in  proportion  as  those  who  are  engaged  i^,, , 
eMdocring    these   processes,   shall   be  conversant  with  their 
Mentiiio  principles  and  relations,  will  be  their  confidence  of  ' 
abriijra   ebtalaiug  uniform  and  successful  results ;  and  their 
■leana  of  introdoeing  such  scientific  or  economical  improve-;^  \ 
■liMite;,  as  may  ultimately  carry  them  to  perfection. 

-iietfiie  progrees  of  mankind  from  a  state  of  ignorance  aikd'/^ 
Wvbariam,  to  that  of  refinement  and  civilization,  the  arts  na-  *' 
ttt^lly-pricede  the  soiences  ;  but,  during  that  period,  their  prp£  \^^^ 
giaaaj  if  indeed  they  are  at  all  progressive,  is  e^femeTy.slow]j,^' 

• /^e^Cre^rfi.  .     ■  ■      • '-  ^V- 

^  iJIWnpe's  Ckss.Tourm  lialtf,  Vol,  IL  p.  444.  4to  EaUioft;    *'  ^ 
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and  tli6  occasion al  improvement  whicli  tbey  nAj  receive^  js.tiie 
result  of  fortunate  accident,  and  not  of  well  directed  iqqiiiryr 
The  establishment  of  some  fixed  scientific  priocipleSi  soon.  h|i 
comes   indispensibly  necessary  to  the  farther  advancement  ||f 
all  ^vhieli  are  not  strictly  manual ;  and  until  these  shall  h«va 
been  developed,    they    must  remain  circumscribed  within  the 
most  narrow  boun<ls.     Lord   Bacon  hus  finely  illustrated  tbifl 
subject,  by  his  profound  remark,  tliat  the  discovery  of  gui* 
powder  was  solitary  because  it  was   accidental  ;    for   had  It 
been  the  result  of  scientific  in ve&tl oration,  it  would  have  been 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  others.     This  vantage  ground  beiitf 
once  gained,  a  new  career  is  opened,   which,  when  comparM 
with   the    individual   capacity   of   mankind,  is   of  boundkn. 
extent. 

We  may  observe,  as  a  fiirtlier  illustration  of  this  sulgict,  4 
that  the  periods  most  strongly  marked  by  great  improvemest 
in  the  arts,  will  be  found  to  be  those  which  have  been  most  dis- 
tinguished by  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery.  The  dis- 
covery and  development  of  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  by  Dr. 
Black,  led  in  the  most  direct  manner  to  that  great  improvemeD^ 
in  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine,  which,  perhaps  mw 
than  any  other  individual  circumstance,  has  contributed  to  r^ 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Great  Britain  to  theii;firer 
sent  unrivalled  pitch  of  greatness. 

The  ^^  Essays''  which  have  led  (o  these  preliminary*  ofcaer- 
vations,  are  of  too  miscellaneous  a  character,  to  render  theift 
susceptible  of  very  rigorous  criticism  ;  nor  do  tfaey  contam  w 
large  a  proportion  of  new  matter,  as  to  make  it  proper  t»at^ 
tempt  an  analysis  of  each  individual  essay.    They  will  Wfipnd 
in  general  to  address  themselves  less  to  the  man  of  sdenoe  (han 
to   the  manufacturer,   who,  it  may  be  expected,  wilt  M^^  tf^ 
advance  his  knowledge  of  the  processes  about  which  he  ia^Hnre 
especially  interested,  by  the  most  direct  and   least  laboim|f 
means.     The  details  are  consequently  hi  most  instane^'.iif  % 
purely  practical  nature  -,  and  Mr.  P.  has  occasionatty  paMM  iijijts. 
the  description  of  processes  whioh  almost  belong  t6  the  pn^ 
vince  of  manual  arts.     This  has  been  especially  the  eaise  in  m 
'  essays  on  glass  and  earthenware;  but  though  it  certunly  ott|;. 
tributes  to  make  them  more  generally  amusing,  yet  we  deUbt^ 
if  it  contributes  equally  to  their  usefulness.     In  general/haffr*^. 
ever,  they  who  wish  for  information  on  the  dufajectB  of  wwh 
Mr.  Parkeshas  treated  in  these  volumes,  will  find  them' itfu0*j 
trated  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner,  and  whidi.  even  Hbatt 
who  are  not   very  conversant  with   scientific  cheaunkry,  inD 
not  find  it  diiBcult  to  understand.    He  has  indeed  shewp  great 
judgement,  in  keeping   tlie  language  of  bis  work  level  .wjtk 
the  attainments  of  those  Who  have  never  studied  climfftijMB.k; 
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cience,  but.  \¥bo,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  are 
oost  likely  to  be  purchasers  of  his  work,  and  in  whose 
liqicls  we  apprehend  it  will  be  found  most  extensively  useful. 
Sis  own  avocations,  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
idence  of  chemistry,  have  enabled  him  to  become  intimately  ac- 
{ilainted  with  the  principles  of  those  subjects  on  which  he  treats  ; 
nd  throughout  the  work  he  shews  an  anxious  concern  for 
he  improvement  of  our  domestic  industry,  which  proves  that 
he  welfare  of  his  country  is  an  object  of  his  constant  solicitude. 
"ie  neglects,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  re* 
ttions  of  the  respective  arts,  with  the  established  principles  of 
hemical  science,  nor  of  suggesting  inquiries  or  supplying  hintdy* 
be  investigation  of  which  might  lead  to  considerable  improve- 
lenls. 

The  successful  execution  of  such  a  plan  asMr.,P.  has  pro- 
loeed  to  himtelf,  requires,  indeed,  accomplishments  which  are 
unely  united  in  the  same  individual ;  a  profound  acquaintance 
ASti  chemical  science,  andan^intimateknowledgeof  those  arts 
rhicb  are  dependant  upon  it,  not  as  they  are  often  imperfectly 
leecribed  in  books,  but  as  they  are  really  practised  in  the  re- 
aiies  of  our  manufacturing  establishments.  Mr.  P.  has  in« 
Ided  had  many  valuable  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself 
mimately  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  many  of  our 
iomcttic  manufactures,  and  they  have  not  been  thrown  away 
Yoon  bim.  He  has  availed  himself  of  them  with  diligence,  and 
lis  work  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  many,  who  would 
NS  discouraged  from  seeking  information  from  works  which 
pre  jof  a  purely  scientific  character. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  work,  which  we  must  not  over- 
00k,  because  it  contributes  a  great  deal  to  relieve  the  uni- 
BCflnHf  ii  more  formal  details.  Sir.  Parkes  has  been  very  atten«- 
Jcf%  ott,  most  sutgects,  in  collecting  what  may  be  classed  as 
listiHiipri  notices,  relative  to  the  introduction  and  progressive 
sUiUiiHuBent  and  extension  of  some  of  the  important  objects  of 
iMmied  manufacture ;  a '  class  of  facts  which  are  from  their 
HAure  Teiy  liable  to  fall  into  oblivion,  but  which  will  merit  to 
le  preaerved,  as  contributions  to  the  historv  of  our  domestic 
ttdnstry,  to  which  many  an  ingenious  and  active  individual 
itt  essentially  contributed,  whose  name  will  never  find  its  vray 
otiiafi  notice  to  which  it  is  fairly  intitled. 

In  the  selection  of  the  subjects  of  his  Essays,  Mr.  P.  states, 
hat  he  has  chiefly  fixed  on  those  which  have  been  least  ex- 
rained  by  o&er  chemical  writers,  and  Mn  all  cases  due  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  manufiEU^tures  of 
the  kingdom.V  The  foHowing  are  the  subjects  of.  the 
Bsssys'.-^'^n  the  Utiliir  of  Chemistry;  on  Temperature; 
Ipcafle  .OniTiiy;   CaUco  PUntin^;   Barytes ;  jCsrbsn^  (Sul- 
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phuric  Acid ;  Citric  Acid  ;  the  fixed  Alkalies ;  Eartlieoifare 
and  Porcelain ;  Glass;  Bleaching;  Water;  Sal  Ammonite; 
Edge  Tools.  The  filth  volume  consists  entirely  of  Additionii 
Notes  and  Index. 

On  perusing  this  ^enumeration,  it  will  immediately  occur  to 
every  chemist,  that  some  of  the  essays  scarcely  come  withio  tbe 
range  of  cliemical  science ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  F.  ought,  ob  that 
account,  to  have  made  the  title  page  of  bis  work  more  com- 
prehensive and  general,  for  certainly  edge  tools  and  specific 
gravity  cannot  be  regarded  as  objects  of  chemistry.  Yet  those 
essays  will  no  doubt  be  found  valuable  to  a  certain  descriptm 
of  readers ;  and  perhaps  that  on  specific  gravity  will  be  the 
most  generally  useful  of  any  in  the  work.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  ample  space  occupied  by  the  first  essay,  might  have 
been  more  usefully  filled  up  ;  for  the  importance  of  cbenustry, 
and  its  extensive  application  to  all  tbe  purposes  of  life,  an 
now  so  well  known,  and  so  correctly  appreciated,  aa  to  make 
an  essay  on  such  a  subject  a  much  less  appropriate  introdne- 
tion,  than  it  would  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  extremely  difiicult  too,  on  such  a  subject,  to  avoid  bdij 
perfectly  trite,  and  where  Mr.  Parkes,  has  endeavoured  to  gin 
novelty  by  deviating  into  less  trodden  paths,  he  has  mifiRlii- 
nately  ventured  upon  subjects  which,  beings  foreign  lo  hii 
pursuits,  he  does  not  understand.  If  there  is.  any  chas  oC 
persons,  for  example,  to  whom  an  exhortation  to  study  che- 
mistry is  superfluous,  the  medical  profession  is  certaioij  diet 
class,  for  chemistry  forms  a  constant  part  of  professional  edu- 
cation, and  it  would  be  grossly  incomplete  withoat  it.  Mr.  P. 
however,  in  the  fulness  of  his  zeal  for  his  favourite  scienoe^'has 
recommended  it  to  their  sedulous  cultivation,  for  reaaona  ^riiich 
are  less  to  be  admired  for  their  truth  than  their  nngnlaiity. 
After  exhorting  the  medical  student,  for  example,  to  mue  hiDi<« 
self  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  different  salts,  (anry 
superficial  acquirement  by  the  by,  for  any  medical  stodent,)  he 
remarks,  'This  will  hispirc  him  with  professional  oon&dence; 
'  and  he  will  be  as  sure  of  producing  any  particolar  cboiuoal 
^  eftect  upon  his  ]>aticnt,  as  he  would  if  he  were  operating  in  his 
*  own  laboratory.' 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  perfect  verbkye ;  for  we  have 
yet  to  learn,  nor  does  Mr.  P.  inform  us,  what  resemblance  or 
analogy  there  can  be,  between  the  operation  of  chendoal 
substances  on  each  other,  and  their  eflfects  on  tbe  animal  eoono- 
my.  What  chemical  property  of  mercury  or  antimony,  iat 
example,  will  throw  tbe  least  light  upon  the  power  of  one  m 
exciting  salivation,  and  of  the  other  in  producing  vomifing.  Mr. 
P.  however,  has  a  remark  on  the  suqject,  which  he  B|aT  per^ 
baps  think  iritt  make  tha  matter  plain  and  intdligiUi^  t"<HV^ 
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re  confess  it  does  not  do  so  to  us  ;  nor  Tvill  it,  we  appfekeiid, 
D  his  Readers. 

*  Besides/  he  remarks,  ^  the  human  body  is  itself  a  labofatory^ 
1  which  the  varied  functions  of  secretion,  absorption,  &c.  composition 
nd  decomposition,  are  perpetually  going  on :  now,  therefore,  can  he 
xpect  to  understand  animal  physiologY,  so  necessary  to  the  practice 
f  physic,  if  he  be  unacquaintea  with  the  effects  which  certain  causes 
mmically  produce  ?' 

Time  has  been,  certainly,  when^  by  oxygenating  or  decaribd- 
lixing  the  blood,  or  by  neutralizing  acids  or  alkalies  which  werd 
nipposed  to  be  present  in  the  fluids,  physicians  were  to  accom* 
)li8h  wonders ;  but  these  reveries  have  had  their  day,  and  aref 
low  as  completely  exploded  as  the  visions  of  the  alchemists, 
[o  fact,  whenever  men  forsake  the  business  of  observation  for 
lie  loTe  of  hypothesis,  there  is  no  end  of  human  folly  and  ex- 
iraVagance.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  arts  in  general,  the  im* 
portaoce  bf  chemistry  cannot  easilv  be  over-rated;  but  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  it  is  entirely  subordinate,  though  still 
mipeotly  useful. 

Iffr.  P.  appears  to  us  to  place  our  own  country  in  an  uii* 
Eiyourable  contrast  with  France,  as  to  the  proper  appreciation 
and  the  facility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  to  those 
irho  are  preparing  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  But  in  this 
we  are  ready  to  hope  there  is  some  misapprehension,  for  it  is 
Botorious  that  in  Great  Britain  the  means  pf  obtaining  an  intL- 
mate  and  even  profound  knowledge  of  chemistry,  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  person  who,  with  competent  intellectual  ca« 

K»ty,  has  time  and  money  to  bestow  upon  the  acquisition. 
e  yanity  of  the  French  character  inclines  them  to  make  more' 
parade  of  their  institutions  than  we  do ;  but  We  believe  our  own 
iffll  be  found  to  embrace  every  solid  requisite  for  instructionr. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to ,  give  an  analysis  of  each  indivi- 
dual essay  contained  in  these  volumes,  as  such  a  plail  Would 
extend  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  nor  are  they  very  readily 
susceptible  of  being  so  treated ;  we  shall  therefore  o8er  such 
obseryations  as  have  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  our 
perusal,  trusting  that  we  shall  not  be  thought  uncandid  if  our 
remarks  should'  appear  to  be  confined  in  a  great  degree  to  those 
parCs  vvhich  are  most  open  t^  animadversion,  either  froni  care- 
feBsness  or  inadvertency.  In  questions  of  science,  accuracy 
is  always  highly  important,  and  is  generally  attainable  hy  the 
exertioq  of  reasonably  diligence ;  and,  in  works  of  science^  errors 
D^ght  tlierefOre  not  (o  escape  animadversion.  SuQime  of  these  we 
bave  noticed  in  th^  course  of  our  perusal,  and  though  not 
QODD^ous,  we  think  it  right  to  point  them  out.  In  adverting  for* . 
js^itoj/i^io  the  advantages' arising  fronajt  cultivation^  of  cbe-<f 
niirtry.  Mr.  J?,  remarks,  ^'^ 

X2 
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'  The  making  of  cast  steel  which  has  been  kept  to  profeimdw 
secret,  is  now  found  to  be  a  pimple  chemical  procMBBS^aiideomtei 
merely  in  imparting  to  the  metal  a  portion  of  carbon,  by  meaw  of 
fustng  it  in  crucibles  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  by  cementation  wi^Ii 
charcoal  powder,  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  furnace  constructed  for  tiutf 
purpose.'    Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

This  is  a  very  confused  and  erroneous  statement  of  a  fact  in 
itself  sufficiently  simple.  The  first  conversion  of  iron  into  stael, 
ibr  manufacturing  ])urposeS)  is  eflected,  we  belieTe  in  every  in- 
stance, by  the  process  of  cementation,  in  which  bar  iron  (gsne- 
rally  Swedish)  stratified  with  ciiareoal  coarsely  powdered,  b 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  furnace  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  this  state  it  is  called  blistered  steel.  To  convert  it 
mto  cast  steel,  the  bai*s  of  blistered  steel  are  broken  into  firag^ 
raents,  and  then  fused  in  a  crucible,  with  a  small  quantity  oft 
flux  whicih  melts  into  a  coarse  kind  of  glass,  which  when  fined 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  extevsal  | 
air  on  the  steel.  When  thc^  steel  is  brought  into  a  state  of  J 
perfect  fusion,  it  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  it  is  tliea  the  cait 
steel  of  which  Mr.  Parkes  speaks. 

In  the  essay  on  temperature^  p.  136,  Mr.  P.  reroariu  ^ 
if  water  had  the  property  of  acquiring  the  same  teoqieriliure 
from  the  sun's  rays  as  the  land,  *  the  evaporation  in  sumflMf 
'  would  be  excessive  and  detrimental  ;*  yet,  in  the  suQOwdiBg 
paragraph,  he  observes  that  in  hot  climates,  the  seas,  riven, 
&c.  are  prevented  from  acquiring  the  temperature  (|f  the 
adjoining  lands,  by  the  evaporation  which  is  cootiaiiidly  gmg 
on  at  the  surface  of  the  water ;  so  that  after  all,  tliis  dituweape 
of  temperature  is  owing  to  the  very  causes  of  whidi  the.  dod« 
existence  is,  in  the  former  case,  assumed  as  an  instaiioe  of 
Divine  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  the  world  to  the  ciroviB* 
stances  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  The  general  vioirs 
given  of  combustion,  at  p.  171,  are  singularly  loose  and  unphib' 
sopbical. 

«  The  incipient  combinaticm  of  a  body  with  oxygen,'  it  is  teamkr 
ed,  *  increases  its  absolute  weight.  Thus  by  exposing  melted  liMdfo 
Uie  action  of  the  atmosphere,  under  a  pecuhar  managenient»  Bed  ksd 
is  formed,  and  a  ton  of  pig  lead  will  yield  22cwt.  ot  red  leUL  Bst 
where  complete  combustion  takes  place,  this  increase  is  ffjtMtt&J 
more  considerable ;  thus  if  1(X)  pounds  of  zinc  are  burnt  in  a  ptnper 
apparatus,  flowers  of  zinc  will  oe  formed,  and  the  prodoeC  ibiff  be 
125  pounds,* 

What  precise  meaning  Mr.  Parkes  may  att«c;h  j^  ^i^ 
'  incipient  coqdhnation,'  in  this  particular  instaiNM}»  mt  4fi  Jfii 
profess  to  understand ;  nor  does  the  illustratiim  convey  t(9itf\  aaf 
clear  or  definite  explanation.  The  combination,  of.tl^  ^Mff^ 
with  ttio  mctal^  is  equally  perfect  and  comjplete  in  hiSfk*  the  m- 
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)ft  itddaoed,  though  the  phenomena  ^hich  accompany  the 
nation,  are  in  some  respects  different,  so  that  the  on€may 
^rded  as  an  example  of  combustion^  which  is  not  the  case 
:he  other.  But  the  distinction  as  stated  by  Mr.  P.  does 
>]iear  to  us  to  have  any  foundation'  either  in  fact  or 
',  nor  can  such  a  view  of  the  subject  conrey  any  dear 
irrect  notions  to  the  uninformed.  In  the  same  loose  and 
ss  manner  it  is  asserted,  that  if  lamp  oil  be  burnt  in  a  tray 
he  product  can  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  ths 
is  converte<i  into  pure  water,  and  that  erery  100  ounces 
ivill  produce  130  ounces  of  water.  Were  this  statement 
t,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  oil  is  pure  hydrogen 
)uid  form,  which  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
stry  will  teach  us  it  is  not,  but  a  compound  of  hydrc^ea 
irbon ;  so  that  there  most  be  a  pretty  conaid^rablo  pro- 
n  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  combustion,   as  well  as  of 

lie  essay  on  sal  am  oniaCy  Vol.  4,  p.  378,  Mr.  Parkcs 
m  account  of  the  process  for  preparing  it,  for  which  Mr. 
,  of  Borrowstonness,  near  Linlithgow,  (not  near  Leith, 
Mr.  P.  places  it,)  has  obtained  a  patent ;  and  he  is  ex^ 
f  anxious  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  plan  to  those 
nrith  skill  and  capital  for  the  undertaking,  have  the 
Age  of  residence  near  the  salt  works  in  England.  Mr.  P. 
m  on  this  subject,  that  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
t  that  the  bittern  of  the  Scotch  salt  works  is  allowed 
ittefl  daty  free  for  these  purposes^  the  question  imme- 
occurred  to  him — 

he  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  empire  are  allowed  an  article 
s  Ciipable  of  being  used  in.  our  manufactories,  duty  free^  why 
not  the  eam^  indulgence  be  universal  in  England  and  Irelandfy 
as  in  Scotland  ?  Reflecting  still  more  on  this  subject,  and 
e  that  the  riches  of  a  country  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  its 
ing  within  itself  most  of  the  articles  required  for  its  own  con* 
Ml,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  this  circumstance  more  gene'> 
lown,  in  the  hope  that  some  competent  person,  possessing  the 
iges  of  capital,  and  a  favourable  locality  of  situation^  would 
I  the  legislature  for  leave  to  commence  such  an  undertaking, 
IS  relieve  the  country  from  the  necessity  of  sendinff  into  ano- 
arter  of  the  ^lube  for  a  supply  of  this  valuable  and  necessary 
dity.  If  a  company  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  manufacture 
himoniac,  was  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  of  the 
rks  in  Cheshire,  or  near  the  salt  pits  m  Droitwich,  in  Worees- 
^,  And  toold  obtain  permission  from  government  to  ure  the 
liliich  is  {produced  at  either  of  these  rntnhlii%nent8,and  which 
hit  is  thrown  away  as  an  useless  residuum,  1^9^  certaiil  tl^t 
oonpany  would  be  enabled  to  offer  the  article  in  qaestion^ 
iiMpor  tlumih^  English  Sal4Upmonia<?  has  ever  yet  been  sold. 
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and  at  a  rate  which  would  effectually  prevent  tht  iaqportatioii  of  id 
ammouiac  from  any  part  of  the  £ast.* 

Mr.  P.  has  here  fallen  into  a  Tery  important  errors  whidb-itii 
the  more  necessary  to  notice,',  that  persons  inclined  to  enter  on 
speculations  of  this  kind,  may  not  be  miisled  by  the  prospect  ef 
advantages  thus  delusively  held  out  from  the  want  ot  more 
correct  information.  In  Scotland,  salt  for  domestic  purpooei, 
is  obtained  from  sea  water  by  evaporation ;  and  there  u  coa- 
sequently  a  very  abundant  residuum  of  the  nature  wfaidi 
Mr.  P.  has  stated.  This  residuum  however  is  not  homogeie- 
ous ;  it  consists  of  sulphat  of  magnesia,  which  we  believe  goei 
under  the  appellation  of  bittern,  and  which  when  crystafiaed 
and  purified,  is  the  Epsom  salt  of  commerce,  and  the  muriate  o( 
magnesia,  which  being  uncrystallizable,  goes  under  the  nane 
of  oil  of  salt,  and  is  the  material  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Aatleyin 
his  process  for  preparing  sal  ammoniac.  But  it  happens  voy 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Parkes'  recommendation,  thatalttie 
salt  works  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  so  far  froin  CiMse  J 
substances  being  thrown  away  as  a  useless  residuum,  th^  do 
not  occur  at  all ;  the  brine  from  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
not  containing  any  sulphat  of  magnesia ;  and  of  the  ma- 
riate  of  magnesia  a  quantity  too  small  to  separate  during  the 
evaporation  so  as  (o  form  a  residuum.  That  this  is  Che  oasa  of 
the  salt  works  at  Droitwich,  we  know  from  personal  inquiry. 

Mr.  Horner,  in  his  account  of  the  salt  springs  at  Droitwich, 
published  in  the  secoud  volume  of  the  Trunsactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,  estimates  the  proportion  of  muriate  o£ 
magnesia,  at  only  1  76  grains  in  each  pint  of  brine,  ovM  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  valine  ingredients  ;  so  that  it  does  not  bear 
the  proportion  to  the  marine  salt  of  1  to  IGOO.  We  have  not  at 
hand  th^  means  of  stating  the  proportion  of  this  Mdt  in  the 
Cheshire  brine,  but  We  believe  it  is  equally  pure  as  that  of 
Droitwich.  Hence,  the  salt  manufactured  at  these  places  is 
dry  and  clean,  and  docs  not  deliquesce  at  all ;  while  the  Scoldi 
salt  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  always  require^  to  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
warm  situation,  to  be  at  ajl  fit  for  use  There  are  we  believe 
a  few  situations  on  the  fjnglisir  coast  where  sea  water  is  evapo- 
rated for  the  making  of  salt,  as  at  Lymington,  and  there  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  P.  might  be  adopted  with  advantage; 
but  it  does  not  appl^  at  all  to  the  salt  works  in  the  interior  d 
England,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  them  goea  Whether 
the  proprietors  of  the  works  on  the  coast,  are  prohibited  firom 
availing  themselves  pf  the  advantages  which  Mr.  P  has  pointed 
out,  by  the  exctae  laws,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  manufeetwe 
of  Epsom  salt  is  qarried  on  there  we  believe  to  a  pretty  eon- 
siderable  eictcnt.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  theee  eelab- 
Ushments  arc  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  nnko  tbt  ^metiaaof 
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•jvy  importtnoe  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  it  fiogards  tlie 
manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  ;  though  certainly  there  can  be  iio 
€qmlable  reason  assigned  for  imposing  limitations  on  the  capital 
aod  ingenuity  of  one  part  of  the  Empire,  ivbich  are  open  and 
firee  in  others. 

We  have  pointed  out  these  instances  of  carelessness  and  in- 
Mcuracy,  not  in  the  spirit  of  i^ncandid  severity,  but  because 
the  last  is  especially  too  im|)ortant  to  be  passed  over  without 
Bolice,  and  because  we  are  persuaded  Mr.  P.  would  be  himself 
tile  first  to  wish  for  their  correction.      The  more  pleasing' part 
of  our  duty  remains,  to  point  out  by  a  reference,  to  a  few  of  the 
essays,  the  hpecies  of  information,  which  Mr.  P.  has  selected 
lor  the  gratification  and  instruction  of  his  readers.     The  essay 
on  baryiett  contains  a  good  deal  of  curious  and  useful  ioforma-i 
tion  .on  the  native  salts  of  that  earth,  more  especially  its  car« 
iKKiat.     It  is  well  known,  that  if  the  carbonat  of  this  earth  oould 
be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  might  be 
introduced  into  the  arts  with  great  advantage,  especially  lor  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  soda   by  the  decomposition  of  common 
salt.     Mr.  P.  a  few  years  ago,  ifisited  the  principal  mines  from 
urbich  it  has  been  obtained,  situated  near  Chorley,   in   Lanca-^ 
ihire ;  and  he  gives  an  interesting  detail  of  the  infornD^ation 
wliich  this  visit  enabled  him  to  produce.    A  century  ago  it 
seeins  Uiese  mines  were  worked  with  success  for  the  lead  ore 
PfiUi  which  they  abound.     The  carbonat  of  baryles  being  the 
natrix  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  was  left  in  the  mine  as  a 
iseless  production.     The  late  Sir  F.  Standish,  however,  tlie 
proprietor,  discontinued  the  working  of  these  mines  about  five 
mil  twenty  years  ago,  from  no  other  cause  as  it  would  seem, 
lian  tliat  he  was  defrauded  by  the  persons  in  his  employment, 
ind  from  that  time  they  have  been  abandoned  entirely.    About 
Lhat  period  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  barytic  carbonat, 
were  investigated  and  made  known  ;  and  our  present  knowledge 
»f  tlic  useful  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  woidd  now 
augment  tlie  Value  of  the  produce  very  considerably.     It  is  on 
this  account  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  present  proprietor  is 
aoi  induced  by  these  considerations  to  have  them  work^  again  ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  from  the  information  obtained  by  Mr.  P. 
ihat  any  deficiency  of  lead  ore  had  been  felt  before  the  working 
ivas  given  up. 

.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  even  at  that  period,  the  car* 
tMHiat  was  known  to  be  applicable  to  some  useful  purposes  in  the 
irts.  Mr.  P  was  informed  that  about  thirty  years  ago,  these 
nines  were  visited  by  two  Frenchmen,  who  collected  and  carried 
iwaya  pretty  considerable  quantity  of  this  mineral;  and  tliat 
idiQequently  a  man  who  occupied  a  small  farm  on  the  estate, 
lad  bfeo  engaged  in  a  dandestine  ocnqmerce  with  it,  f^r^  p»  il 
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If  as  thrown  about  the  Bhafts  as  a  tefune  articlei  hif  ^a«  toaUdI 
for  some  time  to  collect  oonsiderablc  quantities  wiMtimt  «xeitiiif 
observation.  What  he  thus  collected,  was  sent  priTat^if  ta 
Laverpool,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Germany.  This  ma*- 
was  informed  by  the  assent  at  Liverpool,  that  it  was  employed 
id  the  manufaeture  of  Porcelain,  and  thoua^h  any  informaCion 
on  the  subject  which  he  was  likely  to  procure,  must  be  liable 
to  considerable  uncertainty  and  suspicion,  yet  this  hini  may 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  costly  pro- 
duction, in  our  own  country,  if  this  earth  does  not  aJi^eady 
enter  into  the  composition  of  their  Biscuit  ware.  Mr.  P.  leameA 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  sequesterecl  district  had  fonad  by 
experience,  that  this  mineral  was  a  poison  to  their  cattle  and 
poultry,  probably  long  before  its  deleterious  efiects  on  the  aai- 
mal  economy  were  known  to  physicians  and  physioloi(ist«. 

The   essay  on  sulphuric  acid  contains  an  interebting  ac- 
count of  the  progressive  improvements  by  which  the  manufac- 
ture   of    this  important  chemical  agent,  has  been  brought  ta 
its  present  state  of  perfection   and   extent.    The  tedious  and 
expensive  mode  of  obtaining  it    by  distillation  from   the  sal* 
phat  of  iron,   or  copperas  of  commerce,  was  first  superseded 
in   this  country  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Ward,  who  formed  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  the   direct    combination   of  its   constitnent 
principles,  though  the  process  docs  not  appear  to  have  t>een  his 
own  invention.     That  gentleman,  however,  obtained  a  patent. 
for  this   process^  by  which  sulphur  and  nitre  were  bumt  to- 
gether in  large  glass  globes,  of  the  capacity  of  forty  or  fifty 
gallons  each,  each   globe  having   a  proper  quantity  of  water 
introduced  into  it,  to  absorb  the  acid  as  it  was  formed  during 
the  combustion.     By  this  means,  he  had  for  some  time  the 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  this  acid,  until  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Birming^iam,  introduced  the  capital  improve- 
ment  of  conducting  the  combustion  of  the  mixture  of  solpbur 
and  nitre  in  chasi  bers  constructed  of  sheet  lead.     This  plan 
at  once  removed  the  great  source  of  expense  in  the  breakage 
of  the  glass  vessels,  and  s|>eedily  reduced  the  price  of   the 
acid  to  about  one  fourth  of  its  former  cost ;  and  thus   contri- 
buted in  the  most  direct  and  essential  manner  to  its  exteDsive 
introduction  into  various  processes  of  the  arts,  from  wbicb  its 
former  high  price  must  have  nearly  excluded  it.  * 

The  first  establishment  of  tiie  leaden  apparatus  was  efieot- 
ed  at  Birmingham,  by  Dr.  Roebuck  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Garbett ;  and  this  original  work  still  con*- 
tinues  to  be  carried  on.  The  situation  of  this  work  bowevier, 
and  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  transporting  it  at  tliat  period^ 
(about  i74ti,)  when  our  internal  navigation  was  so  incetopletev 
confined  the  consumption  of  the  acid  principally  tl>  the  nogh-' 
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lidurkood  of  Bittaing^bnin.  Other  ^stabKshfneiits  urere  conse- 
quently fomiedy  in  the  first  iBstanoe  at  Prestonpans,  by  llm 
orifE^nal  proprietors  ;  -  and  afterwards  the  denand  increased,  by 
otber  persons  tti  Tarious  parts  of  the  kinc^dom,  until  the  nam^ 
bar  of  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid  has  bec;nAe  now  very 
considerable.  These  chambers  were  in  the  first  instance  cubes 
of  about  six  feet,  but  they  have  been  gradually  enlar^d  ac-* 
cording  to  the  juds^ement  or  caprice  of  individuals  en^ag^ 
in  the  business;  for  experience  does  not  seem  to  have  proved 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber  are  of  any  importance. 
They  now  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  Widths  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  in  ien^h,  and  there  is  one,  Mr.  P.  in- 
fbrms  us,  in  Lancashire  which  is  120  by  40  feet,  and  contatna 
a  spaee  of  96,000  cubic  fee  t 

*  The  process,  however,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  the  chambers^ 
IS  generally  conducted  siftiilarly,  and  m  this  way.  A  quantity  of 
common  brionstone,  coarsely  ground,  is  carefully  mixed  with  crude 
salt  petre  in  the  proportion  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  the  former 
to  one  pound  of  the  latter ;  and  this  mixture  is  afterwards  divided 
into  separate  charges,  containing  quantities  proportioned  to  die 
sbsc  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  intended  to  he  burnt.  The 
best  method  for  apportioning  this  mixture  appears  to  me  to  be  this  ; 
to  allow  one  pound  for  every  SCO  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  con- 
tained within  the  chamber.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre  is 
usually  spread  upon  several  plates  either  of  iron  or  of  lead,  and 
these  are  afterwards  placed  upon  stands  of  lead  within  the  chamber 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  at  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
sorfhce  of  the  water  Things  being  thus  arranged,  the  sulphur  & 
lighted  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  the  doors  are  then  closed.  Jf 
Weil  mixed  the  brimstone  and  nitre  will  soon  be  in  rapid  combust 
tion,  which  will  continue  for  20  or  30  minutes,  daring  which  the 
diamber  will  become  entirely  filled  with  gas.  Three  hours,  calcw- 
latiaig  from  the  time  of  lighting,  are  generally  allowed  far  the  coi¥- 
deosalion  of  this  gas;  and  then  it  iis  customary  to  throw  open  tlie 
doors  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  for  the  free  admi^ion  of  atmos- 
pheric air  and  the  exbulsion  of  all  the  incondensable  gas,  in  order  that 
the  house  may  be  thoruughlv  sweetened,  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
next  burning.  During  this  intervaV  the  plates  are  again  charged. 
and  preparation  is  made  for  a  fresh  combustion,  which  is  thus^  re*  , 
peated  every  four  hoiir^,  day  and  night,  without  intermission,  tin 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
acidified,  when  it  is  drawn  ofiT,  by  means  of  a  S3rphon,  into  a  reser- 
voir ♦f  leadv  conveniently  placed  for  its  reception,  and  the  floor 
of  tb^  chamber  replenished  with  water  for  another  making.'  Vol. 
ILp.^i'k 

The  acid  obtained  in  this  manner  is  still  hirgely  dilated' 
wkh  water,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  by  evadors- 
tSoHy  that  the'  acid  may  be  brought  to  tlie  degree  of  coocei)^ 
tralSoii   in^  wbieh  it  19  met  tvith  -ai^  an  article  of  eommeroe. 
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This  is  generally  performed  in  boilers  of  lead ;  but  if  requiMd 
to  be  very  pure,  it  is  coacentrated  in  vestelt  of  fC^ass.  la 
its  roost  coacentrated  Atatc,  it  is  conmionly  of  the  apeoifie 
gravity  of  1.847,  and  still,  according  to  Daltoa,  cootui 
about  22  per  cent  of  water.  As  however  it  is  almost  alwaji 
necessary  to  dilute  it  with  water,  before  it  is  applied  to  tbe 
various  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted,  Mr.  P.  has  constructed 
a  very  useful  table  (the  result  of  actual  experiment)  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  concentrated  acid  when  diluted  with 
difTcrent  proportions  of  water,  which,  though  it  has  beeo  pob- 
lished  in  the  jPiiilosophical  Magazine,  is  very  properly  mwintod 
in  this  Essay.  There  is  also  another  table  added,  shewing  the 
change  of  the  specific  gravity  produced  in  the  conoentnted 
acid  at  various  degrees  of  temperature  from  10®.  to  192®. 

In  the  essay  on  citric  acidy  Mr.  P.  gives  a  minute  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  manipulations  requisite  to  be  i 
practised,  to  obtain  this  most  useful  acid  in  a  orystalliied  li 
form.  Before  Scheele's  time  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
purify  it  had  been  made  ;  but  it  was  this  distingubhed  cheni^ 
who  first  devised  the  process  for  -separating  the  foreign  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  combined  in  the  fruit,  and  thus  enabfing 
the  pure  acid  to  assume  the  state  of  crystals.  The  process 
which  Mr.  P.  recommends,  is  that  of  Scheelc;  but  as  be  has 
himself  practised  it  on  a  scale  of  considerable  tnaghitude,  be 
has  pointed  out  many  circumstances  which  the  operator  will 
find  li  useful  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  ensure  complete  success 
in  bis  operations.  The  exact  saturation  of  tlic  citric  acid  with 
lime,  for  which  purpose  the  carbonat.of  that  earthy  should  be 
employed,  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  citrat  of  lime 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  which,  combining  with  the  lime»  sets 
the  ci  ric  acid  free,  and  tbe  proper  management  of  the  evapo- 
ration, so  as  to  bring  the  liquid  citric  acid  into  a  state  of 
concentration  favourable  to  the  formation  of  crystals,  ore  im- 
portant steps  in  the  process,  upon  each  of  which  Mr.  P.  gives 
some  judicious  and  useful  directions. 

Mr.  P.  states  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  that 
twenty  gallons  of  good  lemon  juice,  will  generally  give  eighiseD 
pounds  of  dry  citrate  of  lime,  and  this,  if  the  process  is  well 
conducted,  will  yield  ten  pounds  of  pure  colourless  crystals  of 
citriq  acid.  The  many  important  purposes  to  which  this  acid 
has  been  found  applicable,  not  only  for  domestic  and  medicinal 
purposes,  but  also  in  the  arts,  more  especially  in  the  delioale 
operations  of  the  calico  printer,  and  its  extensive  oonsump- 
tion  in  the  Navy,  where  its  daily  use  by  every  sailor  has  al- 
most entirely  preserved  that  important  class  of  men  from  :tlie 
ravages  of  the  scurvy  during  the  late  war,  have  rendered  a 
plentiful  supply  of  it  an  object  of  great  and  even  ojt  national 
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Miseqneiice.  Some  attempts  hare  consequently  been  made 
H  fadilitaie  «d  increase  the  supply,  by  combinin j^  the  acid  with 
ImBj  in  those  countries  where  this  valuable  fruit  is  indigenous, 
IpBi  it  Dlight  be  imported  into  this  country  in  a  less  bulky 
Smtbi,  and  in  a  state  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  voyage,  or 
b)r  keeping.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  Mr.  P.  informs  us,  was 
■Mide  in  Sicily  a  few  years  ago  by  a  person  who  went  thither 
Bmn  England  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  operation, 
■ad  Mr.  P.  has  had  access  to  his  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  permission  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  the  public  in- 
fennation.  The  undertaking,  though  apparently  of  very  easy 
esecution,  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  considerable 
difficulty ;  chiefly  from  the  inconveniences  whidi  were  met 
with  in  bringing  the  citrate  into  a  perfectly  dry  state,  and 
except  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  liable  to  heat,  and  was 
consequently  not  in  a  state  fit  for  exportation.  It  was  found 
necessary  too,  to  send  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  England, 
aid  the  operator  met  with  unexpected  <  mbarrassments  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  merchants,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  people, 
and  their  total  inaptitude  in  all  operations  to  which  they  had 
mC  been  accustomed. 

Mr.  P.  has  given  ample  directions  for  the  detection  of  any 
adulteration  which  may  be  practised  on  parcels  of  tlie  liquid 
aad,  and  which  those  who  consume  it  largely,  will  fiiui  ex- 
tremely useful.  Indeed,  those  who  are  interested  in  (he  pre- 
paration or  employment  of  this  acid  on  a  large  seale,  will  find 
nmch  valuable  information  in  this  essay,  which  will  repay 
ttem  for  the  trouble  of  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal. 
It  contains  also  several  useful  tables  for  ascertaining  the 
pceportion  of  pure  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent parcels  of  fresli  juice,  from  which  those  who  employ 
it  in  large  quantities,  and  who  have  not  much  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  may  derive  great  assistance. 

The  essay  oniYte  fixed  alcalies^  though  less  full  and  labour- 
ed than  some  of  the  others,  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
aseful  information,  communicated  in  a  perspicuous  manner* 
The  different  sources  from  which  the  alcalies  are  obtained, 
their  employment  in  various  manufactures,  especially  in  the 
formation  of  glass  and  soap,  the  means  of  bringing  them  into 
a  caustic  stifte,  the  roost  direct  methods  of  determining  the 
proportion  of  alcali  contained  in  the  barilla  of  commerce,  are 
eteted  in  so  clear  and  plain  a  manner,  that  a  person  not  con- 
Tersant  with  scientific  chemistry,  may  readily  avail  himself 
of  the  information  which  the  essay  affords,  and  apply  it  toiti 
perticular  object,  or  to  his  own  individual  pursuits,  fie  vei^y 
naturally  laments,  as  every  one  must  do,  that  our  impolitic 
datiea  on  salt,  shouldjpi^vent  hs  from  availing  oartelv^^ 
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the  means  which  chemistrv  has  unfolded  for  obttdning  an  ampk 
supply  of  soda,  by  the  decomposition  of  common  salt,  at  a 
rate  ivhich  would  entirely  supersede  the  importation  of  bari^a; 
but  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  frequently  capital  and  in- 
genuity are  turned  aside  from  their  natural  direction  towards 
pursuits  which  would  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  public,  and 
the  individuals  engag^ed  in  them,  by  the  operation  of  injudicious 
taxation.  Mr.  P.  has  not  entered  minutely  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  processes  which  liave  been  adopted  with  more  or 
less  success,  for  preparing  tli^  alcalies  by  the  decompoeition  of 
those  neutral  salts  of  which  they  form  the  base,  though  it  is 
a  suhject  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  U|M)n  whicb, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  operations  of  chemistry  ve 
should  expect,  would  have  enabled  him  to  offer  some  judidoos 
remarks. 

We  have  already  trespassed  so  far  on  the  time  and  attm- 
iion  of  our  readers^  that  wc  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 
Those  who  liave  occasion  to  consult  or  to  study  the  work,  irill 
find  in  the  other  essays  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  pleasing 
or  useful  information.     The  essay  on  specific  gravity  contains 
very  plain   and  ample  directions  for  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or  fluid;    and  that  on  edge 
tools  contains  some  judicious  discussion  on  the  best  means  of 
giving  the  requisite   temper  to  diiTerent  cutting  instruments. 
Mr.  P.  recommends  the  employment  of  metallic  baths  as  the 
most  accurate  means  of  giving  the  requisite  degree  of  tempe* 
rature  to  the  instrument  to  be  hardened ;  and  he  has  takes 
consideral)le  pains  to  determine  the  melting  point  of  difierent 
metallic  mixtures  of  lead,  zinc,  and  tin,  that  the  artisan  may 
be  enabled  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  bath  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  to  tlie  precise  object  he  has  in  view.     Indeed 
we  must  do  tlie  Author  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  has  taken 
great  ])ains  to  make  his  work  really  useful  to  those  who  are 
engaged   in   the  difTereUt  departments  of    useful  industry  oa 
which  he  treats ;    and  we  believe  he  will  be  found  to  be  t? ith 
very  few  exceptions  an  intelligent  and  candid  instnicter.     His 
style   is  easy,  familiar,  and  free  from  affectation  ;   and  tliough 
there  is  reason  to  wish  that  the  work  had  been  more  compress- 
ed, and  that  all  the  really  useful  notes  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  respective  essays  to  which  they  belong,  yet  Mr.  P.  has 
provided  against  one  of  the  inconveniences  which  they  necessarily 
produce,  by  a  very  copious  and  accurate  index.     Towards  the 
poetical  portion   of   tlie  notes,   we    are   inclined  to  be  more 
severe,  and  to  enter  our  protest  against  tliero  entirely.     We 
think  they  are  misplaced  in  works  such  as  this.     Tiie  Plates 
of  Apparatus,  of  which  there  are  several  in  each  TQlume>  are 
executed  with  [>cculiar  neatness  and  fidelity,   » 
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IF  Lord  Byron  can  produce  iiothino:  better  than  Tales  of 
^  this  descnptioo,  we  care  not  how  many  of  these  we  get 
fipom  him.  But  with  regard  to  the  public,  who  are  apt  to 
mistake  the  recurrence  of  obvious  traits  of  style,  and  simila- 
rity of  sentiment,  for  the  sameness  of  impoverished  genius,  and 
to  grow,  in  consequence,  fastidious,  and  at  length  unjust^ 
towards  the  productions  of  their  favourite,  we  fear  that  his 
Lordship  will  gain  little  reputation  by  such  publication^.  It  is 
requisite  that  an  Author  should,  on  every  fresh  appearance,  ex- 
ceed himself,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  expectations  of 
the  public.  Still  each  successive  poem  will  be  inquired  for 
with  eagerness,  and  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  his 
Lordship,  what  the  many  may  think  of  their  purchase. 

We  profess  ourselves  pleased  to  obtain  productions  like 
these  from  Lord  Byron,  provided  he  can  do  notliing  better :  and 
the  repetition  of  similar  publications,  at  uncertain  intervals, 
would  seem  to  betray  in  the  Author  a  consciousness  of  not 
being  able  to  achieve  greater  things.  When,  by  a  stM-ies  of 
such  performances  as  these,  a  writer  has  shewed  us  all  he 
can  do,  we  begin  to  be  fet  into  the  secret  of  what  he  cunnot 
accomplish,  and  this  discovery  must  tend  to  lower  the  estimate 
of  his  genius,  drawn  from  the  promise  of  his  first  production. 
We  do  not  scruple  however  to  pronounce  "  the  Siege  ol  Co- 
^^  rinth,'*  one  of  the  noost  successful  of  his  LoriUhip^s  efforts.  The 
first  t^n  stanzas  are,  indeed,  tame,  common-place,  and  wordy;  , 
the  structure  of  many  of  the  sentences  is  involved,  and  the 
riiymes  are  not  infrequently  absolutely  Hudibrastic.  The 
diaracter  of  the  Whole  is  feebleness,  and  we  are  led  to  con- 
cWde,  either  that  these  stanzas  were  supplied  at  the  Print- 
U^f  oiBce,  or  that  Jjord  Byron  purposely  framed  them  of  this 
unpretending  description,  in  order  to  give  more  striking  eOcct 
to  the  exquisite  paissage  which  they  serve  to  produce. 

'  'Tia  midnight  *  on  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  s^y 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wifibed  for  wings  to  flee  aw9y, 
^  And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray?  :  -»   . 

;  The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
wCaln^j  clear,  and  azur«  as  the  air; 
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And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 

But  mursnur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  wi^ves ; 

The  banners  drooped  along  their  staveft. 

And,  as  thej  fell  around  them  furling. 

Above  then)  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke> 

Save  where  the  steed  neigh  d  oft  and  shrilly 

And  echo  answered  from  the  hill. 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coasty 

As  rose  the  Muezzin*s  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chaunted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet. 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seemed  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall: 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With' something  ominous  and  drear. 

And  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still. 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  it*s  silence  framedi 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing  beU 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stranger's  knell/  Stanza  xi. 

The  poem  ought  to  commence  with  these  lines :  whi^  pre* 
cedes  them  oiay  be  gathered  from  the  sequel.  Alp,  a  ieiie« 
^de,  ^  the  convert  of  revenge,'  is  leading  on  the  Tiirkirii 
host  against  Corinth  ;  a  breach  has  been  efiected  in  the  walls, 
and  the  morrow  is  fixed  for  taking  the  (own  by  storm.  The 
classic  scenery  of  the  tale  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  poem :  the  description  of  the  snow-clad  sum- 
mit of  Delphi,  is  particularly  fine.  The  renegade,  unable  to 
bleep,  is  represented  wandering  on  the  beach,  till  he  arrives 
within  a  carbine's  reach  of  the  leaguered  city,  and  sees 

*  — the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival.' 

The  following  lines  describe,  with  horrible  minuteness,  the 
disgusting  spectacle,  which  the  Author  assures  us,  he  him- 
self belield  under  the  wa.l&  of  the  Seraglio  at  ConsttDtinople. 
What  follows  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  Author ;  it  is  ex* 
ccedingly  touching. 

*  Alp  turn*d  him  from  the  sickening  sigh^  : 
Never  liad  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight; 
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But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 
Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,. and  writhing  in  vain, 
Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain»^ 
There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour. 
Whatever  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower ; 
For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds, 
And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds ! 
But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 
0*er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 
And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fpwls  of  the  air. 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there ; 
All  regarding  man  as  their  prey. 
All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

<  There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands* 

Fashioned  by  long  forgotten  hands ; 

Two  or  thr^e  columns,  and  many  a  stone, 

Marbl^  and  granite,  with  grass  o'er  growa! 

Out  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 

Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 

Out  upon  Time!  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hato  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be: 

What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see ; 

Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away. 

Fragments  of  stone,  reared  by  crc^aturcs  6f  clay  I' 

pp.  27—28. 

!*he  scene  between  Alp  and  Francesca.  is  equal  to  any 
\g  of  the  sort  thai  we  remember^tp  have  read.  We  prefer 
ing  as  specimens,  passages  which  will  better  admit  of  be- 
deta4*hed  from  the  story,  but  we  are  tempted  to  particularize 
following  lines  in  the  description  of  the  Venetian  jmud,  as 
ig  eminently  happy. 

< He  looked  on  the  i^ce,  and  beheld  its  hue 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew ; 
Fair  but  faint — without  the  ray 
Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 
Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day : 
And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death. 
And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath. 
And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  there  seemed  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 
Though  her  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fixed. 
And  me  glance  that  it  ^ve  was  wild  and  unmixed 
With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 
Of  the  restless  who  wsdk  m  a  troubled  dream ; 
Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare 
Stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air.'  p.  SSr 

he  simile  in  the  liusit  c6uplet,   is  pursued  to  too  ^reat  a 
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JeDgtli,  a  defect  often  chargeable  on  Lord  'Bjron^fl  otherwise 
beautiful  similes. 

Corinth  is  taken :  a  gallant  remnant  of  the  Venetian 
garrison  retain  for  some  time  the  possession  of  a  churchi  but 
the  gates  yield  at  length  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  *  the 
*  Alussulman,'  and  murder  and  sacrilege  go  forward. 

*  Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye. 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross  with  a  sigh, 
Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby; 
And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  namet 
Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

<  The  vaults  beneath  the  Mosaic  stone 
Contained  the  dead  of  ages  gone : 
Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floort 
But  now  illegible  with  gore. 
The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hue^ 
The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse. 
Were  smeared,  and  sTippery-P-^tained,  and  virown 
With  broken  swords,  and  hehns  overthrown : 
There  were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 
Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffined  row ; 
You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state. 
By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate ; 
But  War  had  enterca  their  dark  cavesi 
And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 
Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 
In  masses  by  the  fleshless  dead; 
Here,  throughout  the  siege  had  beexi 
The  Christian's  chiefest  magazine; 
To  these  a  late-formed  train  now  ledj 
Mlnotti's'last  and  stem  resource 
Against  the  foe's  overwhelming  force. 

*  The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain: 

For  lack  of  further  lives*  to  slake  ..'*' 

The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake. 

With  barbarous  blows  they  sash  the  dead. 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head. 

And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche. 

And  ispoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich. 

And  from  each  other*s  rude  hands  wrest 

The  silver  vessels  saints  had  blessed* 

To  the  high  altar  now  they  go ; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show ! 

On  its  table  still  b^old 

The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 

Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize. 

Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes :  ^ 

That  mom  it  held  the  noly  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine. 
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Which  hig  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day, 
/To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  joined  in  the  fray. 
Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay. 
And  round  the  sacred  table  glow 
Twelve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row. 
From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 
A  spoil — the  richest  and  the  last. 

*  So  near  they  came,  the  nearest  stretched 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reached. 

When  old  Niinotti's  hand 
Touched  with  the  torch  the  train — 

'Tis  fired! 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain. 

The  turban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band. 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain. 
Hurled  on  high  with  the  shivered  fane, 

In  one  wild  roar  expired  I 
The*shattered  town — the  walls  thrown  down— 
The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent— 
The  hills  that  shake,  although  unrent. 

As  if  an  earthquake  passed — 
The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
In  cloud  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven. 

By  that  tremendous  blast— 
Proclaimed  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 
On  that  too  long  afflicted  shore.'     pp.  49—52. 

lere  are  fiome  obvious  marks  of  carelessness  in  these 
.  We  know  not  how  *  all  that  of  dead  remained,'  could 
re  in  that  ^  wild  roar.'  It  may  possibly  oecur^  also  to  some 
reader  of  his  Lordship's  minutely  circumstantial  detail 
le  catastrophe,  to  inquire  whether  the  original  record  was 
shed  by  an  eye-witness. 

ie  Poem  concludes  with  a  minute,  and,  in  some  parts, 
ring  description  of  the  efiects  of  the  catastrophe.  From 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  stanza,  however,  to  the  close, 
pirit  of  the  poem  is  sustained  in  a  style  quite  equal  to  any 
s  Lordship's  former  poems. 

e  shall  say  little  of  ^^  Parisina."  It  is  not  deficient  in 
t.  The  first  stanza,  which  has  appeared  before  in  a  different 
,  is  very  beautiful ;  and  we  might  select  several  other 
passages.  His  Lordship  will  set  us  down  among  the 
lious  objectors  to  such  stories,  which  he  deems  sufficiently 
jrized  by  ^  the  Greek  Dramatists  and  some  of  the  best  of 
'  old  English  writers'.  Our  objections,  however,  originate 
r  in  taste  than  respect  for  morality.  The  subject  of  the  tale 
irely  unpleasing,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated, 
not  tend  to  reconcile  us  to  it.  The  use  which  was  made 
^ts  or  fables  of  this  sort,  by  our  olci  dramatic  writers,  was, 
)L.  V.  N.  S.  Y 
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to  afford  occasion  for  the  development  of  character,  or  to  im- 
part a  mysterious  interest  to  the  plot.  In  Lord  Byron's  poem 
of  Parisina,  there  is  neither  plot  nor  character.  The  story  is 
given  in  the  nakedness  of  history.  A  hundred  similar  stories, 
as  (j^ross  and  as  revoltiiif^,  niit^ht  doubtless  be  extracted  from  the 
domestic  histories  of  feudal  times  ;  but  %vhat  moral  emotion — not 
to  speak  oi"  any  moral  enil — are  they  calculated  to  excite,  when 
imhodied  in  confessedly  beautiful  poetry  ?  A  contemporary 
Avriter  has  adopted  a  story  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  Pari- 
sinuy  as  the  /g^round  work  of  a  poem  recently  published,  and 
which  we  shall  speedily  notice  ;  but,  in  this  poem,  the  circum- 
stances arc  such  as  conspure  to  afiect  us  strongly  with  pity, 
and  the  impression  left  on  the  mind,  is  that  of  calm  and  gentle 
melancholy.  The  impression  left  by  Parisina,  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  it  made  on  our  minds,  is  simply 
painful,  involvuig  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  issue  of  the  story, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  judge  equally  with  that  of  the  culprit; 
a  shrinking  sensation  of  horror  at  the  details  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  a  degree  of  surprise  that  a  man  with  any  pretensions  to 
sensibility  should  have  taken  pleasure  in  reahzing  and  expa- 
tiating, to  so  little  moral  purpose,  on  an  obscure  portion  of 
history  of  so  revolting  a  character.  We  do  not  now  speak  of 
the  tendency  of  the  narration,  but  only  remark  that  tlie  power 
of  his  Lordship's  poetry  is  inadequate  to  overcome,  or  even 
considerably  to  temper,  the  painful  impression  which  it  leaves. 

It  is  surely  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Lord  Byron  has 
hitherto  confined  himself  to  the  narration  of  crime,  and  to  the 
deUneation  of  vicious  character.  His  spirited  sketches,  for  they 
are  after  all  sketches,  exquisitely  spirited  and  powerful,  but 
nothing  more,  are  all  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  enefgies 
of  evil.  This  certainly  evinces  either  a  great  deficieBcy  of 
taste,  or  very  limited  powers  of  conception.  The  gloomy  phan- 
tasmagoria of  his  pencil,  though  differing  in  form  and  costume, 
are  all  of  one  character,  or  rather  of  one  cast ;  for  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  which  Lord  Ryron  attributes  to  the  personages  b 
his  poems,  do  not  constitute  them  cAaracfer^.  There  is  no 
individuality  of  feature  in  his  portraits.  He  describes  admirably 
a  certain  class  of  emotions ;  but  these  should  have  been  imbo- 
died  in  character,  rather  than  described ;  and  his  characters 
should  have  been  developed  by  their  actions.  As  there  is  no 
individuality  in  his  conception^  so  there  is  little  variety.  It 
should  seem  that  one  strongly  imagined  personificatikm  had 
taken  possession  of  the  poet^s  mind,  so  that  whatever  be  the 
scene  or  the  story,  this  ideal  actor  is  still  the  hero  of  the 
drama. 

We  are  far  from  depreciating  Lord  Byron's  genius.  In 
energy  of  expression,  and  in  the  power  of  g^Ting  to  words 
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the  life  and  breath  of  poetry,  we  think  he  is  almost  unequalled 
by  any  contemporary.  We  conclude  that  his  powers  are  cu^- 
cumscribed,  from  the  way  in  which  he  has  employed  them, 
rather  than  from  any  other  circumstance.  To  go  down  to  pos- 
terity, however,  as  a  great  poet,  something  more  than  genius 
is  requisite.  There  must  be  a  high  and  holy  ambition  of  legiti-^ 
mate  fame  ;  there  must  be  a  moral  discipline  of  the  intellect  and 
feelings  :  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  must,  as  ideal 
archetypes,  occupy  the  visions  of  the  poet ;  and  he  must  be  the 
partaker  of  an  elevating  and  purifying  faith,  by  which  his  mind 
may  be'brought  into  contact  with  "  things  unseen"  and  infinite. 
All  these  requisites  must  meet  in  a  great  poet;  and  there  must 
1)6  an  appearance  at  least  of  approximation  to  them,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  any  one  that  aspires  to  maintain,  by  means  of  his 
writings,  a  permanent  influence  over  the  minds  and  sympathies 
of  his  fellow  men.  There  must  be  at  least  the  semblance  of 
virtue,  or  of  the  love  of  virtue. 

**  The  Siege  of  Corinth"  is  dedicated  to  his  Lordship^s 
friend,  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  ;  and  "  Parisina"  to  S.  B.  Davies^ 
Esq.  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  the  next  poem  with 
which  his  Lordship  may  favour  us,  dedicated  to  Lady 
Byron. 

Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  Captain  James  Wilson,  containing  an  Account 
of  his  Enterprises  and  Sufferings  in  India,  his  Conversion  to 
Christianity,  his  Missionary  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  and  his 
peaceful  and  triumphant  Deatli.  By  John  Griffin,  t^d  Edition 
revised,  8vo.  pp.  230.    Price  5s.  6d.  Williams  and  Son^  1816. 

T  a  time  when  the  nature  of  Christian  conversion,  and  Hh 
necessity  with  respect  to  the  baptized  natives  of  a  Chris- 
tian country,  have  actually  become  the  topics  of  a  fresh  theo- 
logical controversy,  a  publication  tending  to  illustrate  both 
the  reality  and  the  efficacy  of  that  moral  change  which  is 
consequent  upon  a  sincere  reception  of  the  Gospel,  may  be 
deemed  particularly  seasonable.  The  conversion  of  Captain 
Wilson — even  the  deriders  of  methodistic  conversions  would 
scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  term 
ID  this  instance — is  another  added  to  the  mass  of  facts  to  which 
the  assertors  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  in  question  may  ap- 
peal, as  a  practical  evidence  of  its  truth.  But  there  were  some 
circumstances  attending  the  change  in  the  Captain's  character, 
which  render  it  not  indeed  tbe^^more  remarkable  in  itself,  but 
the  more  intelligible  to  a  large  class  of  person^  labouring 
iuider  an  unhappy  prejudice  on  this  subject.  The  distinct, 
part  which  was  allotted  to  bunaan  agency  in  the  transaction, 
the  cohfessedly  rational  means  by  which  it  was  eflTected;  and 
the  unequivocal  evidence  which  the  subject  of  this  mored  trans - 
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formation  subsequently  ^ve  of  a  strong  mind,  a. dear  uodep* 
standing,  and  a  benevolent  heart ; — all  these  cireuosstanoet 
may  procure  for  this  instance  of  conversion  a  greater  degree 
of  attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  9ucb  cases,  nhidi, 
happening  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  actual  observation  <^ 
the  individual,  and  being  of  a  nature  wholly  foreign  from  his 
experience,  are  received  with  increduUty,  if  not  with  irreligious 
contempt.  This  is  exactly  such  a  case  as  the  more  honest 
doubter  would  require  for  his  satisfaction,  in  reference  to  the 
genuine  effect  of  religion  upon  the  mind. 

The  early  part  of  Captain  Wilson^s  life  was  singularly 
eventful.  The  first  part  of  the  Narrative,  detailing  his  achieve- 
ments in  India,  his  escape  from  Cuddalore,  and  his  subse- 
quent sufferings  as  Hyder  Ally's  prisoner,  will  not  foil  to 
tempt  in  many  cases  to  a  perusal  of  the  Memoirs.  The  se« 
cond  part  relates  the  steps  by  which  the  ^  Indian  Captain*  was 
led  to  renounce  his  deistical  principles.  Mr.  Griffin  details  the 
argumentative  conversation  which  served  to  remove  the  Cap- 
taints  principal  objections  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reader 
will  appreciate  the  judicious  manner  in  which  it  was  condnct- 
ed  by  his  biographer.     It  was  not  long  before 

*  The  minister  perceived  that  though  the  Captain's  reasoa  wh 
ID  favour  of  the  node  of  argument  proposed,  his  feelings  did  not 
appear  to  be  controuled  by  his  judgement ;  and  that  his  fesliagf 
were  those  of  habit  and  of  lon^  continuance,  but  his  reason  was 
only  the  flash  of  conviction  elicited  by  argument:  he  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  attempt  to  weaken  hit  pre- 
judices b3r  removing  his  objections.  This,  is  an  object  worthy  of 
consideration  in  all  personal  debates  upon  moral  and  reltfious  sob* 
jects,  for  the  feelings  of  most  men  are  more  reluctant  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  tlie  understanding,  than  the  understanding  is  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  truth.'  p.  45. 

Cowper  says, 

'  He  has  no  hope  that  never  had  a  fear.' 
Perhaps  we  may  as  justly  affirm 

*  He  that  ne'er  doubted  does  not  yet  believe.' 

The  objections  which  Captain  Wilson  adduced  aguDst 
Christianity,  are,  at  any  ratc^  such  as  must  be  familiar  io  the 
mind  of  even  the  most  superficial  thiifker,  and  they  have  per- 
haps in  an  indistinct  form  troubled  the  imagination  of  persons 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  intellectual  inquiries.  The  present 
work  may  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  by  shewing  the  way 
in  which  these  and  similar  objections  should  be  me^  and  is 
which  the  most  uiilettered  Christian  may  safely  combat  the 
scientific  inQdel,  and  be  enabled  to  furnish  an  intefligent  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  within  him.     There  is   a  large  class.  #f 
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ligTOUS  persons,  who  are  too  apt  to  pay  very  insufficient  ai- 
ntion  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  who  therefore 
t  not  only  to  be  considered  as  deficient  with  respect  to 
le  quality  of  their  faith,  the  only  proper  basis  of  which  is 
ifficient  evidence,  but  who  would  prove  feeble  defenders  of 
le  truths  on  which  they  rest  their  hope,  even  should  their 
^rsonal  belief  sustain  the  assaults  of  the  sceptic.  The  in- 
lel  doubts  and  secret  temptations  to  apostacy,  with  which 
any  pious  persons  have  confessed  that  they  have  been 
urassed,  as  by  the  injections  of  an  evil  spirit,  would,  no 
>ubt,  in  many  cases,  have  been  obviated  by  a  more  intelli^ 
mi  acquaintance  with  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 
od  although  the  testimony  of  the  conscience  to  a  moral 
ansformation  in  the  powers  and  affections  of  the  soul,  is 
le  only  solid  basis  of  personal  hope  in  reference  to  our  re- 
^ous  state,  yet,  it  is   not  to  be  doubted  that  by  a  more  di- 

E«t  employment  of  the  understanding  on  the  grounds  of 
gion,  the  unwavering  firmness  of  persuasion,  so  conducive 
*  peace  and  elevation  of  mind,  would  be  much  more  effec- 
lally  secured. 

The  conversation  led  Captain  Wilson  to  a  thoughtful  con- 
deration  of  the  subject  of  religion  ;  but  he  himself  attributed 
^  final  decision  of  his   mind,  to  a  sermon   he  subsequently  ^« 

etfd  on  the  doctrine  of  predestinationy — a  subject  which  oc- 
nred  to  the  preacher  m  course,  but  which,  on  the  Captain's 
^dental  entrance,  he  would  gladly  have  changed.  From 
le  outlines  of  the  sermon,  which  are  given,  it  will  be  evident 
lat  there  was  nothing  unsuitable  in  the  subject,  nothing  in 
le  Calvinistic  exhibition  of  the  doctrine,  at  variance  with  the 
dnciliatory  genius  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  still  bestow  on 
le  means  of  the  Captain's  conversion,  the  term  rational; 
>r  it  was  still  through  the  understanding  that  the  appeal 
ras  successfully  made  to  his  conscience;  tlie  principal  dif- 
Tence  between  conversational  discussions  and  the  arguments 
dapted  to  the  pulpit,  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  preacher  is 
uthorized  to  take  his  stand  more  particularly  upon  Divine 
^timooy,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  rather  than  to 
eteud  it.  Whatever  be  the  means  employed,  the  inefficiency 
f  the  most  powerful  argument,  and  of  the  most  impassioned 
ersuasioB,  to  secure  an  adequate  effect,  is  displayed  in  too 
\Tge  a  proportion  of  instances. 

The  third  part  of  the  Narrative  recounts  Captain  W.'s 
missionary  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  as  commander  of  the^ 
Tuff;  and  the  fourth  carries  on  the  narrative  to  his  death. 
Ve, believe  there  have  been  few  men  mote  universally  res- 
lected  in  private  life. 

We    have  made  no  reference  to  the   Work  as  a  literary 
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production,  conceiving  it  to  be  perfectly  unnecessfury.-  Mr- 
GrifTni  has  peribrracd  au  acceptable  service  to  the  public ;  and 
it  is  one  A^hich  displays  his  own  character  in  a  Tery  advah- 
tageous  light,  as  the  judicious  friend  of  the  subject^of  his 
Memoir.  The  volume  is  a  very  suitable  present  for  youog 
}>ersons. 

*  .till  ■  .  — — _■  ■  ■  , ■       .  ~  I      Ml  I 

Art.  VII.  Sermons;  chiefly  on  Devotional  Subjects.  By  the  Rer. 
Archibald  Bonar,  Minister  of  Cramond.  8vo.  pp,  504.  Price 
10s.  6d.  Underwood,  1815. 

'IIl/'HEN  the    Discourses   of  a   minister    who  publishes  ia 
^^      the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  come  under  our  notice, 
Vie  judge  it  quite    necessary    to    examine  them   with,  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  critical  nicety.      If  they  will   not   stand 
this   test,   it  is  natural   to    inquire  why  the  author  obtruded 
them  on  the  ]>ublic,  or  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  friends, 
who,  beins^  partial  to  the  compositions  of  their  own  esteemed 
pastor,  imagine  that  the  world  would  sustain  a  loss,  were  they 
"withheld  from  the  press.     Yet,  where  the  design  of  publishing 
)ias  been   obviously  good  and  the   matter  is  perfectly  «ouDd, 
^ve  arc  reluctant  to   suffer  our  critical  remarks  to  assume  an' 
air  of  what  might  be  deemed   over-rigid  severity.     It   would 
seem  that  there  is  a  kind  of  sanctity  attaching  Jitself  to  com- 
positions of  this  description,  which  have  probably  already  ac- 
complished much  good  by  their  delivery  from  the  pulpit ;  which 
may  have  been  the  means  of  building  up  the  souls  of  many  in 
faith   and  holiness,  and  m  preparing  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
blessed  eternity,  the  spirits  of  many  just  now  made  perfect.    On 
the  other  hand  we  are  fully  aware,  that  considerations  even  of 
this  cautious  complexion,  ought  not  to  prevent  our  discharging 
with  fidelity,  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  public,  and  of  expressing 
a  decided  opinion  in  regard  to  the  superficiality    which  cha- 
racterizes   very    many   of   our    modern    sermons,    whose  only 
merit,  if  it  may  be  called  merit,  consists  in  their  being  firee 
from    sentiments    positively   inimical    to    Christian    faith  and 
holiness. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  only  to  sermons  that  are  barely  not  un- 
bound, or  to  those  which  are  intended  to  commend  themselves 
by  their  much  prettiness  of  sentiment  and  floweriness  of 
diction,  and  which,  by  their  deceitful  semblance  to  religious 
truth,  tend  to  neutralize  and  render  inoperative  all  that  it 
concerns  man  to  know  and  to  feel; — it  is  not  only  to  such 
effusions  as  these  that  w^e  object :  there  is  yet  another  class, 
that  highly  deserve  marked  disapprobation,  wliich,  though  they 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  evangelical  truth,  are  stiu  more 
directly  at  variance  with  good  taste,  and  are  scarcely  more 
favourable  to  the  promotion  of  pious  reflections.    Disooorses    |, 
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of  tlie  nature  to  which  we  allude,  possess  no  real  vitality ; 
they  abound  indeed  with  aflected  feeling,  and  aim  at  speakings 
the  language  of  sensibility;  but  they  are  utterly  incapable  of 
exciting  the  slightest  emotion.  "They  exhibit  an  extravagant 
profusFon  of  metaphor^  and  unceasing  attempts  at  display. 

We  are  well  aware  that  these  unpromising  productions,  are 
the  compositions  of  young  men,  at  least  of  men  whose  minds 
have  never  been  disciplined  by  <leep  and  continued  reflection^ 
and  respecting  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  give  the  public 
the  best  they  have  to  offer.  We  would  advise  such  persona 
not  to  expose  unnecessarily  their  deficiencies  iu  practical  religion, 
nor  indeed  in  literature  and  sound  mental  attainments;  and 
before  they  a^ssume  by  their  publications  the  character  of  general 
teachers,  to  become  deeply  and  experimentally  acquainte4 
with  the  practical  bearings  of  that  Divine  rehgion  into  the 
nature  of  which  they  profess  to  instruct  others.  If  they  wiU 
expose  their  conceit  and  gratify  their  vanity  at  the  expense 
of  the  highest  interests  of  mai^,  by  presenting  to  their  own 
congregations  the  mere  prettinesses  of  sentimentality  and  the 
gaudiness  of  display,  it  is  meet  that  they  be  admonished,  if 
they  have  any  regard  to  their  character,  or  if  they  possess 
the  smallest  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion,  not  to  publish 
harangues  so,  empty  and  self-sufficient. 

There  is  a  class  of  preachers,  who  excuse  the  extreme 
superficiality  of  their  pulpit  discourses,  by  urging  the  neipesr 
sity  of  using  great  plainness  of  speech  ;  and  who  plead  in 
their  own  behalf,  the  uneducated  state  of  the  people,  and  the 
importance  of  rendering  religious  instruction  level  to  theip 
comprehension.  This  plea  might  indeed  be  urged  with  some 
appearance  of  truth,  were  they  who  employ  it,  always  as 
plain  in  their  words  as  they  are  common  place  in  their  thoughts ; 
were  tleir  style  as  destitute'  of  all  high-sounding  epithets, 
as  their  discourses  are  ^in  general  of  every  thing  but  palpable 
truisms.  This  excuse  we  are  convinced  is  often  made  as  an 
apology  for  certain  idle  habits,  which  ure  radically  injurious 
to  the  ministerial  character,  as  well  as  wholly  incompatible 
with  self-improvement.  Our  fathers  erred  perhaps  in  secluding 
themselves  too  much  from  the  world,  in  indulging  a  degree 
of  abstraction  from  society,  which  diminished  their  usefulness; 
but  certain  we  are,  that  they  would  regard  the  idle  habits  of 
sume  of  their  successors  in  the  sacred  office,  as  degrading  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  directly  opposed  to  the  Apos- 
tolic injunction—"  Meditate  upon  these  things;  give  thyself 
"  wholly  to  thepi ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all." 

We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  minister  ought  not  in  every 
ease  to  bear  the  sole  blame  of  these  idle  habits.  The  people, 
by  their  unreasonable  importunities,  and  the  d^maads  they  are 
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too  apt  to  make  on  the  time  of  their  pastor,  loust,  in  jtuticci 
bear  much  of  the  responsibility.  Youug^  ministers  in  partieular 
are  apt  to  fall  into  this  snare.  Desirous  not  to  give  offence,  they 
yield  to  the  intreaties  of  injudicious  friends,  resoWiogf  to  be 
more  industrious  for  the  future ;  in  the  mean  time,  those  habits 
are  forn)in<^  which  increase  the  difficulty  of  earrytng  their 
resolutions  into  practice.  Unaccustomed  to  ri|iforoos  study, 
the  ^rowinc^  poverty  of  their  thoughts  soon  appears  in  all  thctf 
religious  services  ;  and  those  Tery  friends  whose  cruel  kindoess 
has  tended  to  deprive  them  of  their  spiritual  and  inteUectntl 
strenfifth,  are  the  first  to  complain  of  their  superficiality.  Could 
our  advice  weigh  with  our  junior  brethren,  for  the  case  is  faopekn 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  we  would  earnestly 
exhort  them  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  study,  to  per- 
severe with  undeviating  consistency  in  refusing,  unless  it  be 
in  cases  of  infrequent  occurrence,  invitations  to  convivial  paities, 
and  on  all  occasions  to  let  it  appear  in  the  pulpit,  by  tbdr 
clear  and  judicious  illustrations,  and  the  warmth  of  their  de- 
votion, that  the  time  spent  in  private  was  not  spent  in  vain. 

We  are  not  even  prepared  to  admit,  without  much  qaaKfi- 
cation,  the  plea  that  is  so  frequently  urged  by  indolent  and 
8uperfi(;ial  preachers,  in  extenuation  of  their  conducts  For 
however  ihey  may  profess  to  entertain  a  low  opinion  of  the  judse- 
ment  of  the  multitude,  wc  can  assure  them  that  they  are  as  capwk 
of  uudorstanding  a  well  studied  discourse,  conveyed  with 
correctness,  plainness,  and  feeling,  as  a  loose  rhapsodical 
haransrue;  and  that  the  one  species  of  composition  is  much 
more  likely  to  do  them  good  than  the  other.  It  was  one  of 
the  incidental  benefits  which  the  pulpit^  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  conferred  on  the  people,  that  it  improved  their  taste 
by  gradually  elevating  their  views  to  a  higher  standard  than 
that  to  which  of  themselves  thev  would  naturally  have  con* 
formed ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  age  to  maintain  that 
the  Christian  ministry  is  inadequate  to  such  an  end,  and  that 
the  style  of  expression  must  be  lowered  to  correspond  to  the 
whimsical  taste  of  the  multitude.  It  is  only  by  recoHecting 
the  extensive  influence  of  this  maxim,  that  we  can  account  for 
that  rodomontade  mode  of  preaching  with  which  some  con- 
gregations are  amused,  and  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  coun- 
tenanced by  some  individuals  who  possess  too  much  good 
sense  not  to  perceive,  if  they  would  only  reflect  on  the  su^ect, 
its  absurd  and  actually  irreligious  tendency. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  introduce  to^the  notice  of  oar 
readers,  with  more  interest,  the  excellent  Sermons  before  us. 
The  Author,  now  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  his  Master,  has, 
during  tlie  course  of  nearly  forty  years,  ^'  studied  to  shew 
<'  himself  approved  unto  Qod,  a  wprlunan  that  oeedeth  not 
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to  he  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  If  a 
lan  whose  ministry  has  heen  singularly  blessed,  whose  habits 
f  devotion  and  of  self-denial  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
l^postolic  age,  whose  literature  and  extensive  biblical  acquire- 
iients  might  have  adorned  a  university,  whose  undeviatin^ 
levotedness  to  the  studies  and  duties  connected  with  the 
acred  office,  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  who  is  withal  so 
Qodest  in  his  claims  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  as  to 
isteem  others  better  than  himself; — if  such  a  man  ougtit  to  be 
lODOured  and  even  venerated  for  his  work  sake,  the  Author 
ii  these  Sermons  is  fully  entitled  to  our  hearty  commendations. 

Nor  do  weieel  less  disposed  to  give  Mr.  Bonar  these  com- 
nendations,  simply  as  the  Author  of  the  Discourses  before  us, 
rrespective  of  his  other  claims  to  our  approbation.  While  their 
7hief  design  is  obviously  to  promote  personal  religion,  that 
iesign  is  conducted  with  much  judgement,  ability,  and  piety. 
He  successfully  enables  his  serious  reader  to  behold  more 
clearly  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  that  religion  ou  which  his 
bopes  and  his  happiness  depend. 

With  regard  to  the  occasion  of  their  publication,  we  are  told 
IB  the  preface, 

*  That  it  was  lo  far  from  the  intention  of  their  Author,  to  submit 
them  to  the  view  of  the  public,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry, 
and  vigour  of  his  Wi'e,  he  was  afraid  that  such  an  intention,  if  in- 
dulged, might  lead  him  to  neglect  what  he  owed  to  the  spiritual 
circumstances  of  some  part  of  his  congregation  For  some  years 
pest,  however,  it  has  pleased  God  to  render  him  unfit  for  those 
private  pastoral  duties  which  he  found  pleasant  to  himself,  and,  he 
trusts,  not  Useless  to  his  people.  Under  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  age,  and  of  bodily  weakness,  he  will  not  deny  that  he  felt  much 
satisfaction  in  revising,  and  preparing  for  publication,  some  of 
those  Discourses  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  different  parishes 
in  which  he  had  laboured,  as  a  memorial  of  the  truths  which  he 
had  maintained,  and  which  he  had  found  fully  sufficient  to  impart 
strong  consolation  to  his  own  mind,  under  the  severest  trials  of  lite.' 

The  subject  of  the  first  two  Discourses  is — The  Love  of  God 
to  Man  :  a  subject  which  our  Author  treats  with  much  warmth 
of  energy,  and  beauty  of  illustration.  It  has  enkindled  some 
of  his  finest  feelings,  and  has  brought  into  action  the  glowing 
devotion  of  his  heart.     In  addressing  Believers,  he  says, 

'  Review  and  recollect  his  past  dealings,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  Divine  love  has  regulated  the  whole.  How  often  has  he 
multiplied  his  blessings,  when  you  deserved  and  dreaded  his  wrath ! 
How  oilen  have  unexpected  comfortiB  gladdened  your  hearts,  when 
you  were  foreboding  days  of  darknesft  I  How  often  has  he  turned 
vour  fears  into  joys,  your  wants  into  plenty,  and  your  trials  iiUp 
victory ! 
'    frftfse  him  for  the  past,  and  trust  him  for  the  future.    If  God  is 
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love,  and  if  you  have  taken  him  for  your  God,  and  have  submitted 
to  his  gracq    and  government,    you    may  safely  confide  in    hinn^ 
whatever  may  be  your  affliction.      He  knows  when  to   withhoUyl 
and  when  to  bestow :  and  be  who  gives  his  people  grace  and  gloija  I 
will  not  withhold  any  real  or  necessary  good. 

*  He  may  visit  with  afflictions,  both  uncommon  and  unexpected; 
but  what  can  you  fear  from  the  hand  of  infinite  love  ?  That  gentle 
hand  will  not  press  too  sore  upon  you ;  it  will  not  afflict  you  too 
severely.  It  way  administer  medicine  for  your  health ;  it  may  even 
correct  you  for  your  undutifulness ;  but  still  it  is  the  hand  of  a  loving 
Father ;  and  while  it  chastens  for  your  profit,  it  at  the  same  time 
wards  off  those  fiery  darts  of  Satan,  wjiich  would  prove  too  a^nisiiig 
for  your  frail  spirits,  and  also  heals  the  painful  wounds  which  sin 
has  made.  Though,  therefore^  in  the  despondency  of  your  niritii  j 
you  sometimes  say  that  your  trials  are  severe,  yet  if  this  GodC  tbu 
faithful  unchanging  God,  is  your  God,  and  you  his  real  obedient 
people,  you  will  sooner  or  later  perceive  so  much  love  in  these 
trials,  that  you  would  not,  for  a  world,  have  wanted  one  ingredient 
in  the  bitterest  of  them.  '^  Why  art  thou  then  cast  down,  0  mj 
^<  soul  ?  And  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me  I  Hope  thou  in  God; 
*^  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  for  the  help  of  his  countenance.*" 
pp.  19—21. 

The  subjects  of  the  remaining  sermons  of  this  volume  are, 
The  Trials  of  Job,  and  his  Consolations  under  them  ;  Resignt- 
tiou ;  Trust  in  God ;  Self-dedication  to  God  ;  The  livuig 
Temple  ;  Heaven  prepared  for  the  Righteous ;  The  Everlasting 
Covenant ;  The  strong  Consolation  ;  The  Christian  Journey ; 
The  Ascension  of  Christ ;  Christ's  Unchangeableuess.  These 
several  subjects  are  treated  in  a  truly  devotional  and  practical 
manner ;  and  that  man  must  be  far  advanced  in  faith  and  in 
knowleds^e,  who  is  incapable  of  deriving  from  the  varied  illustra- 
tions of  this  volume,  a  mller  impression  of  the  Divine  loveliness 
of  true  religion,  and  of  tlic  happiness  essentially  connected  with 
its  experie:  ce.  Our  last  extracts  shall  be  irom  the  Sermon 
on  the  Liviiit^  Temple.         « 

<  If  you  beheld  a  large  and  stately  building  rising  into  view, 
where  formerly  there  was  nothing  but  rubbish  and  ruins ;  if  yoa 
were  informed  that  this  building  is  highly  important  and  necenary; 
that  it  had  been  planned  by  much  deliberation  and  wisdom,  and  tliat 
no  small  expense  was  laid  out  in  preparing  materials  for  the  woik ; 
you  would  naturally  conclude,  that  since  it  is  now  begun,  and  daily 
advancing,  that  it  will  in  due  time  be  completed,  provided  the 
builder  has  skill,  wisdom,  power,  and  means,  sufficient  for  finishing  it 
ppl}  all  this  to  the  subject  before  us  The  infinitely  wise  God 
our  Saviour,  who  possesses  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  has 
formed  the  grand  design  of  recovering  sinners  from  their  apostacy, 
and  of  preparing  them  ior  heaven.  He  has,  through  the  influence 
of  his  grace,  begun  to  operate  in  the  hearts  of  his  chosen  in  the 
world,  so  that  the  outlines  of  their  future  perfections  already  appear: 
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and  will  he,  after  all  this,  withhold  such  farther  degrees  of  grace, 
as  are  necessary  16  bring  this  good  work  to  perfection  ?  Tliis  would 
be  inconsistent  with  his  compassion  and  power.  He  has  redeemed 
his  people  by  his  blood,  and  declares  that  he  will  keep  what  is 
committed  to  him;  that  having  begun  in  them  a  good  work, -he 
will  carry  it  forward  to  the  day  of  Christ.  He  has  pledged  himself, 
by  his  engagements  to  his  people  in  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and 
these  engagements  he  will  fulfil  by  his  dispensations  and  ordinances^ 
with  the  co-operating  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — He  carries 
his  people  forward  to  perfection,  by  the  powerful  energy  and  gracious 
influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  working  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
^ood  pleasure,  sealing  them  to  the  day  of  redemption,  leading  them 
into  all  truth,  and  sanctifying  them  more  and  more,  until,  by  gradual 
advances  in  holiness,  they  are  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 
When  fully  prepared,  he  releases  them  from  all  the  incumbrances  of 
mortality,  crowns  them  with  immortal  glory,  and  puts  on  the  last 
atone  with  shoutings  of  grace  unto  it.  Then,  with  increasii^ 
and  ererlasting  joy,  shall  the  universal  song  of  triumph  ascend  to 
him  who  loved  them,  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  redeemed  them  to  God  out  of  every  kindred,  and  brought 
them  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  conducted  them  to  the  land  of 
uprightness,  whence  the  Lord  shall  be  the  Light  of  the  Temple 
and  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  lighten  it  for  ever  and  ever.' 
pp.  220—224?- 

We  particularly  recommend  these  Discourses  to  young 
ministers,  as  excellent  models  for  their  imitation.  From  them 
they  will  learn,  that  in  order  to  be  plain  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  low  or  vulgar,  nor  to  be  common  place  in  order  to  be  under* 
stood ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  convey  to  an  ordinary 
aiadience,  the  result  of  much  study,  with  simplicity,  with  taste^ 
and  with  the  warmth  of  the  most  elevated  devotion. 

We  know  that  the  Reviewer  of  a  book  has  nothing  to  do 
with'tlie  life  of  its  Author ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  allowed  us ' 
to  remark,  in  concluding  this  article,  that  the  living  ensample 
of  devotion  and  excellency  which  the  life  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Bonar  have  exhibited  during  the  forty  years  that  he  has  been 
invested  with  the  sacred  office,  will  considerably  eqbaiice  the' 
value  and  effect  of  these  Sermons  in  the  estimation  of  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  character.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
will  lose  one  of  its  ablest  ministers  and  most  distinguished 
ornaments,  when  this  servant  of  Christ  shall  be  called  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord. 
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npHltl  Aiiihor  of  this  work  commences  it  with  remarkior, 
•^      that  '  The  maiLim,  **  nothings  should  be  said  of  the  deaa, 

*  <*  hut  what  is  good,"  though  it  has  become  proverbial  by  the 

*  frequency  of  repetition,  and  the  benevolence  it  seems  to  in* 

<  culcate,  is  too  often  made  an  excuse  for  error,  and  an  apology 

*  for  depravity.     But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  the  ex- 

<  tent  of  the  rule,  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  ope- 

<  rate  as  an  act  of  indemnity,  to  cover  in  oblivion  the  deeds 

<  of  those   who   have  endeavoured  to  loosen  the  foundatioiii 

<  of  morality  by  their  principles,  or  to  render  viee  attractive 

*  by  their  example.' 

The  custom  which  prevailed  among  some  of  ihe  andentSi 
of  decreeing  their  departed  great  to  undergo  a  r^ular  trisl| 
and  proportioning  their  funeral  honours  to  the  praiseworthy 
aciions  of  their  lives,  was  more  favourable  to  the  excitement  <h 
laudabl  ambition,  and  the  practice  of  sound  morality,  than 
the  consideration  of  certain  tender-hearted  persons,  who  warmly 
objec*t  against  the  very  idea  of  sitting  in  judgemeot  on  the 
memory  ot  the  departed,  but  who  can  yet  very  readQy  assist  in 
mur>  e.  ing  the  reputation  of  the  living.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  agreeable  qualities  which  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  own  claims  upon  admiration  ;  and  we 
can  with  much  good  nature,  throw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over 
faults,  the  exposure  of  which  would  not  in  any  degree  serve 
to  promote  our  interest^  even  by  the  implied  contrast  of  our 
own  virtues. 

Hut  whence  does  this  tenderness  towards  the  fame  oS  the 
dead  take  its  rise?  Is  it  from  a  solemn  reverence  for  the 
awiul  tribunal  to  whose  judgement  their  frailties  are  then  com- 
mitted ?  or  from  a  fine  and  indefinable  feeling  that  would  not 
seem  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  departed?  Or 
is  it  from  that  indifference  to  virtue,  abstractedly  considered, 
which  renders  vice  a  subject  of  reprobation  only  so  iar  as 
the  interests  of  those  within  its  reach  may  be  a^cted  by  its 
influence?  Even  on  this  paltry  and  sordid  consideration,  tiis 
volume  before  us  might  safely  assert  its  claim  to  notice,  tEbugh 
its  own  merits  would  afford  it  a  niore  solid  and  advantageous 
foundation.  The  interests  of  the  living  are  in  many  instancds 
closely  connected  with  the  just  censure  of  the  dead.  There 
are  persons  who  have  dazzled  the  world  by  the  splendour  of 
their  attainments,  but  who  have  wrung,  by  ingratitude  and  neg« 
Icct,  the  hearts  with  which  their  own  ought  to  have  heat  in 
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n.  When  the  errors  of  such  persons,  and  the  sources 
ose  errors,  are  pointed  out,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
?ith  malevolence  or  treachery,  but  in  the  serious  tone 
hortation,  and  with  deep  regret  for  their  consequences, 
y  we  ought  not  to  forego  the  investigation  of  them,  from 
fear  that  we  may  find  ourselves  compelled,  to  condemn 
e  we  would  rather  admire  and  venerate.  Of  all  the 
I  ties,  those  of  conjugal  love  are  the  most  important,  the 
delightful,  the  most  holy ;  and  when  those  ties  are  vio- 
j  rent  asunder,  they  are  the  virtuous  who  suffer  acutely, 
whose  hearts  are  broken  : — the  vicious  triumph,  reck- 
of  the  misery  they  have  occasioned, 
lat  Lord  Nelson,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with 
r  Hamilton,  subjected  himself  to  the  imputation  of  having 
lised  this  species  of  cruelty,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  those 
deprecate  the  exposure;  of  the  disgraceful  consequences  de- 
d  in  the  pag^s  before  us,  might  with  equal  reason  censure  cer- 
ancient  writers,  for  tlieir  ^  malignity'  in  informing  us  that 
c  Anthony  was  deceived,  betrayed,  and  ruined  by  the  wiles  of 
patra.  But,  though  we  are  unwilling  to  load  feminine 
Lness  with  the  heaviest  condemnation,  we  cannot  avoid* 
Ling  ike  unsuspecting  warmth  of  heart  which  falls  into 
mare  laid  for  it,  far  less  criminal,  than  the  cold-blooded 
y  which  deliberately  spreads  the  net,  and  can  anticipate 

savage  delight,  the  tears  which  will  be  shed  by  the 
seat  upon  the  capture  of  the  victim.  How  far  Lady 
liltou  comes  under  this  censure,  it  remains  for  us  to 
line. 

ae  contemplation  of  Lady  H/s  character  and  conduct,  will 
bly  exhibit  how  tnuch  the  unbounded  love  of  admiration  is 
ariance  with  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  admired ;  ancl 

incessantly  it  seeks  for  gratification  at  the  expense  of 
modesty  and  simplicity,  which  give  to  either  personal  or 
lectual  graces  their  most  attractive  charm, 
rs.  Hannah  More  has  justly  remarketl,  that  ^  If  the  educa- 
n  of  women  formerly  resembled  that  of  a  confectioner,  it 
DOW  too  muoh  like  that  of  an  actress.'  The  subject  of 
3  Memoirs  is  a  striking  example,  that  accomplishments 
(h  are  acquired  almost  entirely  for  the  sake  of  popular 
bration,  are  very  much  at  variance  with  the  unassuming 
les  of  private  life.     The  bloom  of  Lady  Hamilton's  life 

passed  in  servitude,  chiefly  among  fashionable  families 
iondon.  Her  biographer  informs  us,  that  ^  To  a  figure  of 
common  elegance,  were  added  features  perfectly  regular, 
ith  a  countenance  of  such  indescribable  sweetness  of  ex- 
«9sion,  as  fixe^l  the  beholder  in  admiration.  The  airiness 
'  her  form  gave  a  peculiar  grace  to  her  movements,  and 
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*  sucli  was  the  flexibility  of  her  limbs,  that  she  might  have 
'  been  considered  as  a  mountain  nymph.'  To  these  attractions 
were  added  a  musi(*.al  voice,  a  fine  car,  a  retentive  mefflor]f, 
a  turn  for  mimickry,  and  a  passion  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, which  unfortunately  for  herself,  she  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  indulging. 

When  we  consider  what  are  the  manners  of  servants  in 
iashionable  families,  and  the  examples  set  them  by  their  sa- 
periors,  we  must  in  candour  acknowledge,  tliat  the  youthful 
Emma,  profusely  endowed  with  personal  graces  and  mental 
readiness,  but  totally  uninslrueted  in  religions  principles  or 
moral  propriety,  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  no  commoi 
danger;  when,  therefore,  we  say  that  she  soon  became  vain, 
bold,  and  licentious,  we  merely  state  the  almost  unavoidabb 
consequences  of  the  situation  into  which  she  was  thrown. 
We  will  not  follow  her  through  those  gradations  fromi  guiItT 
splendour  down  to  the  &ad  state  of  unpitied  misery,  by  whin 
a  life  of  meretricious  notoriety  is  invariably  marked.  Neces- 
sity and  despair  compelled  her  to  undergo  degradations^  wUdi 
in  themselves  must  be  deemed  justly  merited  punishment 
for  the  misconduct  which  reduced  her  to  them.  The  paniter 
and  the  sculptor  profited  by  her  necessities, .  to  improve  tbeir 
art,  by  contemplating  that  beauty  which,  thus  exposed,  coaU 
no  longer  retain  a  charm  for  those  who  justly  estimate  parity 
of  soul ;  and  the  sighs  which  her  wounded  modesty  heaved, 
expired  unheard,  while  her  vanity  listened  with  delight  to 
the  plaudits  of  admiration. 

Among  those  ])ersons  who  were  most  lavish  in  the  language 
of  adulation,  and  perhaps  the  sincerest  in  the  feelings  whidi 
dictated  it,  was  Romney  the  painter,  who  at  diSerent  times 
exhibited  to  the  public  the  features  of  his  favourite  moddy  m 
the  character  of  a  Circe  with  her  magic  wand,  a  CaiypsOf 
a  Magdalen,  a  wood  nymph,  a  Bacchante,  the  Pythian  priestess 
on  her  tripod,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  and  as  a  personification  of 
Sensibilily.  Our  Author  reprobates  in  terms  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation, the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hayley,  to  throws 
veil  of  sentimental  delicacy  over  Romney's  attachment  to  the 
subjocl  of  these  Memoirs.  The  biographer  of  Cowper,  appears 
indeed  but  ill  employed  in  eulogizing  the  fine  feelings  and  the 
social  aflections  of  a  libertine.  Romney  was  more  tnie  to 
nature  in  depicting  Lady  Hamilton  in  the  diaracter  of 
Circe,  than  under  the  personification  of  Sensibility.  When 
we  recollect  (hat  she  could  voluntarily  and  carelessly  forego 
the  caresses  of  her  own  children,  we  cannot  look  with  mudi 
delight  upon  her  nursing  the  sensitive  plant,  though  any  in- 
congruity between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  could  not  be 
expected  to  present  itself  to  Romney,  who^i  we  are  told  by 
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his  biographer,  delighted  in  the  innocent  endearments  and 
Opening  graces  of  infancy,  and  possessed  a  heart  painfully  alive 
to  the  dictates  of  tenderness ;  but  who  could  entirely  abandon 
the  excellent  and  unoffending  wife  of  his  youthful  choice,  and 
his  infant  family,  lest  his  acknowledgement  of  them  should 
interfere  with  his  advancement  in  his  art; 

About  this  time  Lady  Hamilton  formed  an  acquaintance 
vrith  Mr.  Greville,  nephew  to  the  gentleman  from  whom  she 
afterwards  derived  her  title  and  her  importance  in  society,  and 
ifell  known  in  the  higher  circles  for  the  elegance  of  his  ad- 
dress. Surrounded  by  men  of  genius  and  of  polished  exterior, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  her  understanding  and  her 
manners  daily  exhibited  proportionate  improvement.  Her 
taste,  particularly  in  music  and  in  painting,  rapidly  developed 
itself,  and  her  skill  in  recitation  enabled  her  frequently  to  fill 
np  those  languid  intervals,  which  familiar  intercourse  is  sure 
to  give  birth  to  when  unsupported  by  esteem.  To  defer, 
however,  is  not  to  prevent.  Her  connexion  with  Mr.  Greville 
eame  to  the  end  common  to  such  connexions ;  it  died  the  na- 
tural death  of  satiety  :  but  he  with  more  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  his  mistress,  than  for  the  honour  of  his  relation, 
contrived  to  introduce  her  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  under  ap* 
pearances  so  favourable,  that  his  admiration  of  her  terminated 
in  marriage.  From  this  time  Lady  Hamilton's  ambition  seems 
to  have  taken  a  wider  flight,  and  for  tlie  exhibition  of  abilities 
Kke  hers,  the  intriguing  and  dissipated  court  of  Naples  was 
an  appropriate  sphere.  The  character  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
is  delineated  in  these  pages  with  great  impartiality  ;  his  choice 
of  a  wife  is  excused  on  account  of  the  deception  practised 
upon  him  by  those  whom  his  own  integrity  prevented  him 
from  suspecting;  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  acknowledged, 
but  his  devotion  to  them  at  a  time  when  the  high  duties  of 
his  station  demanded  all  his  attention,  is  justly  condemned ; 
more  especially  as  he  seemed  occasionally  to  be  influenced  by 
the  feelings  of  a  merchant  or  a  broker,  rather  than  of  a  scholar 
and  an  antiquary. 

The  commencement  of  Lady  Hamilton's  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Nelson,  the  disgust  with  which  the  native  honesty  and 
noble  simplicity  of  his  soul  at  first  reccdled  from  the  associates 
with  whom  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  dissipation  of  her 
habits,  are  detmled  in  a  plain  and  undisguised  manner.  The 
gradual  subjugation  of  the  energies  of  a  hero  by  the  flatteries 
of  a  syren,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  pain.  The  errors 
of  political  conduct,  to  which  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton 
gave  rise  at  Naples,  are  forcibly  represented ;  and  surely  if 
it  be  of  any  importance  in  the  history  of  human  actions,  to 
trace  back  consequences  to  their  Qs^ses,  such  a  representation 
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roust  be  highly  instructive.    The  execution  of  Camum>ll».-ft 
board  Nelson's  ship,  is  severely  reprobated.  Whatever  adf  Oiitil 
that  arbitrary  assumption  of  power  may  have  feand  in  tb 
convenient  doctrine  of  expediency,  we  believe  there  is  no  Mf 
who  will   venture  to  admire   Lady  Hamilton,  for  going  opM 
deck  to  witness  the  miserable  end  of  this  aged  nobleman,  wbtne 
life  was  terminated  by  his  being  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  ;  the 
disgrace  of  which  mode  of  death  was  so  terrible  to  liini,  thift 
as  a  last  entreaty  he  earnestly  pleaded  to  have  it  altered,  .bal 
he  pleaded   in   vain!     Let  us  never  again  be  told  of   Lady^ 
Hamilton's  sensibility     We  must  own  that  this  odious  prosf 
of  the. torpor  of  feeling,  which  is  often  found  in  conjunetioa 
with  levity  of  conduct,  and  which  not  even  her  admirers  bafa 
attempted  to  controvert,  removes  all  incredulity  from  oar  iQiMb 
respecting  other  cruelties   which  she  is  accused  of  passivdy 
witnessing,  and  in  some  instances  even  of  instigating.'    But  the 
darker  the  scene  becomes,  the  more  reluctant  we  are  to  dwell 
upon  it.     The  biographer  himself  assumes  an  increased  severity 
of  tone,  when  he  describes  the  injuries  inflicted- on  the  prace 
of  Lady  Nelson  and  her  relations,  by  one  who  could  smil^-lilid 
murder  while  she  smiled.    Among  her  very  few  good  qiisUKS, 
he  remarks  tha't  her  filial  duty  was  conspicuous.    He  advOjOates 
the  claims  of  that  child  who  was  left  by  Nelson  to  his  country; 
and  who,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  was  the  oflbpriDg 
of   that    intimate   acquaintance  with    Lady   Hamilton,  iHluch 
some,  too  virtuous  themselves  to  susi)ect  vice  in  othen/fC* 
tually  believed  to  be  the  purest  description  of  platonic  attidi- 
ment. 

The  contemplation  of  the  close  of  Lady  Hamilton's  days,  it 
Calais,  to  which  place  she  fled  for  refuge  on  her  liberatkD 
from  the  King's  Bench,  is  calculated  to  excite  reflectioiis  of 
a  very  melancholy  nature.  At  this  trying  moment,  howevo^ 
the  aiiection  and  duty  she  had  ever  shewed  her  motfao',  wara 
brought  back  to  her  own  bosom,  by  the  sootliing  attentiois 
.  of  her  child,  who  waited  upon  her  throughout  her  illness  with 
undeviating  aflfection. 

^  When,  at  last,  she  found  there  were  no  hopes  of  a  reoovarji 
she'  employed  the  little  time  that  remained  m  preparing  todi 
documents  and  memorials  as  might  be  of  service  to  this  interetlilB 
object,  who  was  now  about  to  encounter  the  rude  storms  of  the  woMt 
without  a  relation  or .  a  guardian  to  take  a  tender  interest  in  her 
welfare.  This  consideration  pressed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the 
dving  parent,  who  manifested  the  most  affectionate  concern  for  her  ' 
child,  by  endeavouring  to  soothe  her  mind,  and  to  allay  her  feartt 
givine  her  the  best  advice  for  her  future  conduct,  and  settling  all 
her  alairs  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
property  which  had  been  set  apart  for  her  use,  from  aiiy  attempts 
iMit  might  be  made  to   injure  the  rights  of  the  orphan  and  the 


tpte,  A  «ealed  ^packet  was  altp  rnrrfuHyiiilnwiinJI  l#  hex  hands^ 
ridi  mtrictipjnnrtioJMt  tb«t  it  shauld  not  hs  ^pcNued  iiU  the  attain- 
of  her  e^^htoenth  ye%x%  which  «orr<^«|]ioiid^  alao  with  the 
ciikr  aettleaent  in  the  ctdidl  added  to  the  will  of  Nelson, 
diD^  for  the  maintenance  of  ihifi  very  child  uiider  the  denomina* 
of  his  adopted  daHghter/'  f^i.  SiTi  8. 

iir  biograpiMr  fully  acquit  Lady  HamikoB  of  any  share 
le  iafaaious  puMicatiM  of  I  Nelson's  letters.  The 
.rtiality   which  he  dwpkyj  ry  part  of  bis  instruc- 

perforndaDoe,  Makes  us  wuuof  to  dismiss  him  in  the 
Is  which  Shakspeai^  pats  itt4o  the  mouth  of  one  not 
X  more  ifijurioiisly  treated  than  the  amiable  person  whose 
eats  ought  inseparably  to  have  been  connected  with 
1  Ncbon%  whose  affections  were  -most  aggrieved  by  his 
rtion: 

r        ■ 

ASier  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  apaak^pf  my  living  actions, 
'  To  keep  my  honour  from  corruption. 
But  aiich  aa  booett  chraoider. 


■^—■aufpiwpp— ■        ■■■■■■^■iiiii        ■■■  ■■iwi>. m ■  ■■     ^^  II  ■  I  ^ 

\3L     K  Jonah.     The  Seatoman  Prize  Poem^  for  the  year  1815; 
James  W.  Beflamy,  M.  A.  of  Queen's  CoHege,  (fambridge. 
lu  pp.  €8.  Pnoe  5s.  6d*    Tayk>r  and  Kessey.    1815. 

nA.    a  Poem.    By  Edward  Smediey,  Junior.   8vo.  pp.  2^ 
ice  8s«  6d.  Mmray.    1815. 

E  had  occasion,  in  reviewing  the  Seatouian  prize  poem 
for  4ie  year  1914,  to  notice  the  difRcuUies  which  the 
hiaictf  have  to  awrmeunt  in  produring,  on  a  given  Hiihject, 
dntt  nMBiaaliy  a  aortptural  one,  a  paeni  |>es^e6»ttifi^  -ither 
nati^y  or  interest.  The  present  productions  may  serve  to 
ipltfv  those  observatioos. 

r.  «B*4lamy  has  ob^ipualy  bestowed  considerable  pains  en 
ioisia4[;  of  bis  cadences,  and  tlie  bMrntahin!^  of  bis  rhymes  : 
I  is  a  daajtlinsT  semblance  of  poetry  in  tiis  ftietion  :  but  we 
in  vain  for  any  display  cf  fancy,  that  mi^ht  coinpensate 
ts  tajttdioious  'ieviations  from  the  simplicity  of  the  scriptoral 
.iiv«.  Th«^  cliaractcr  of  Jonah,  we  are  sorry  to  remark, 
appropriately    delineated,  and   bis  biatCNry  is  badly 


le  ioUowing  magniloqiious  Koes  we  flwibstitated  for  the 
Ltftoe  leooiiDt  of  the  p9opbet*s  litol  voyage.  The  impressive 
rustanees  of  the  hkt  lattiag  upon  Jkinah,  his  conf^ion  to 
lariMaca,  and  bis  directiag  iham  te  oast  hiHa  overboard,  are 
ty  omiUed. 

<  Launeb'd  on  the  main,  the  seamen  woo  the  gali» 
To  fan,  v/ith  favotiring  breiith,  the  swelling  sail; 
Bounds  the  light  bark  the  foaming  billows  o'er. 
And  wings  her  way  to  Tarsbifb'  sheltering  shore. 
Short  blew  that  prosperous  brsese  i  thick  clouds  arise, 
L.  V.  N.  S.  Z 
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.       •  ■    • 

Soottering  iheir  deepening  horrort  o'er  At  Mm  f^      '• 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  rattling  thunden  iprcliidf  f 
Wild  howl  the  winds  above  the  Prophet's  YmA  ;        •       '   : 
Fleet  darts  the  lightning's  flash  athwart  the  ^ooiD»  ni^ 

C>ild8  the  wide  waste,  and  lights  the  watery  tomb;  .^: 

High  rides  the  bark  where  mountain  billowB  roll,  .  \.^ 

Then  seeks  with  headlong  prow  the  nether  pole. 

<  Rous'd  by  the  storm,  that  thunder'd  long  and  lo<id» 
As  the  full  peal  of  Sinai's  fiery  cloud, 
Tliere  on  the  deck  the  trembling  Jonah  stood^  ' 

Wild  with  afiright  and  eyed  the  yawning  flood. 
Hope  fled  the  ^ilty  breast — Remorse  was  there^ 
That  bids  his  victim  wake  but  to  despair : 
E'en  Mercy  seem'd  to  spurn  him ;  Vengeanise  ouae 
Exultant^  arm'd  with  sword  of  cherub  flame. 
And  thron'd  in  terrors  on  the  airy  steep, 
'    Hurl'd  die  red  bolt,  and  dash'd  him  to  die  d^ep. 
But  from  those  depths,  with  Hades  near  to  vieir, 
Leviathan  the  recreant  prophet  drew ; 
His  guard  commission 'd  by  divine  commaad. 
To  bear  the  wanderer  to  his  desdn'd  strand.^   pp'*  7r  S. 

This  may  suffice  for  a  specimen  of  the  perfiDniiaMe..  We 
^nnot  dismiss  Mr.  Bellamy,  however,  to  whom,  as  defflted 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  poetical  fame  mast  he  a  very  sok^ 
ordinate  object,  without  one  word  of  severer  animadveraos, 
in  reference  to  the  passage  beginning, 

<  Ye  cheerless  Uossoms  ftde,  that  coldly  wpntA/ 

These  lines  appear  to  be  a  palpable,  but  indifferent,  iBiittfloi 
of  some  of  the  finest  lines  in  the  ^'  Pleasures  of  Hope,''  but  thef 
have  this  further  disadvantage ;  that  the  total  n^pilion  of  il 
peculiarly  Christian  sentiment,  ttie  omission  of  any  reference  ts 
the  dictates  of  Reveladon  on  the  subject  of  the  worM  to  oomt» 
is,  in  a  poem  professedly  founded  on  Old  Testament  histoi^} 
particularly  offensive  and  reprehensible.  It  indioites,  vrhat  ii 
obvious  from  the  extract  given  above,  that  the  poet  netthflr 
felt  nor  properly  understood  his  subject.  Jonah  was  indeed 
a  Jew,  but  if,  as  our  Author  has  properly  represented  hits, 


brought 

*  4ight*  by  the  Gospel.    Such  lines  as  thd[foDovring  are  dntiMe 
of  all  propriety  in  a  poem  on  a  sacred  subject. 

'  No — beneath  Heaven's  iEnn  fhieUf  m  perQ's  hour 
He  treads  the  tomb,  and  braves  oblivion's  power,    ' 
Smiles  at  blind  Jate,  and  hails  wicih  rapture  hiji^ 
The  morning  star  of  immortality.'   p«  J3, 

I  -      '     *       ■    t-  .If   «    • 
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•  are  much  better  pleased  with  Mr«  Smedley's  perform- 
Not  half  of  bis  |ioem,  indeed,  is  occupied  With  the  sub- 

f  Joiiih;  and  he  muHt  therefore  be  considered  as  bayinr 
td»  rather  than  surmounted,  its  difficulty  as  a  theme  for 
7.  Still,  in  the  brief  and  rapid  narrative  which  he  gives 
e  history,  more  of  the  circumstances  recorded  in  Scrip- 
are  included,  than  in  Mr.  Bellamy^s  diffuse  description. 
le  poem  commences  wiih  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  as 
cted  by  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  and  Jonah ;  and  a  very  judi- 

use  is  made  of  the  bold  and  vivid  language  of  prophecy. 

transition  is  then  made  to  the  story    of  Jonah,  in  the 
ring  lines : — 

'  Yea  I  Nineveh  is  &llen!-— but  not  before 

The  Lord  had  shewed  her  that  his  wrath  was  sore ; 

Not  till  his  finger  pointed  out  the  thread 

By  which  the  vengeance  quiverM  o'er  her  head. 

There  spake  the  son  of  Cushf  in  his  might ; 

There  roU'd  the  thunders  of  the  Elkoshite ; 

And  there  Amittai's  trembling  seed,  obey'd 

•  The  call  reluctantly ;  as  if  afraid 

-  Of  man,  yet  fearless  to  endure  the  wrath 

Of  Heaven,  which  fbllow'd  blasting  on  his  path. 

Vainly  he  wander'd,  for  the  Spirit  of  God 

Was  strong  within  him  wher^oe'er  he  trod ; 

Whether  in  Sephor's  manv-peopled  street 

He  thought  to  mingle  his  rorgotten  feet ; 

Or  fled  the  presence  which  his  steps  pursued 

In  Asmon's  never«beaten  solitude. 

Nor  less  when  hid  within  the  galley's  side 

He  slumber'd,  careless  of  the  raging  tide^ 

Saw  not  the  migh^  tempest,  nor  the  wave 

With  hundred  mouths  wide  yawnine  to  the  grave. 

Then  fear  was  on  the  seamen,  and  despair 

Hung  on  their  lips  in  unaccustomed  prayer ; 

They  sought  the  guilty  whom  such  wrath  pursued 
.  Bhr  lot,  and  tried  their  divinations  rude. 

Tae  hand  of  God  was  with  them,  and  they  knew 

The  offender ;  him  unwillingly  they  threw 

A  willing  victim  to  the  gulph,  which  clos'd 

Above  him,  and  in  calmness  then  reposed. 

<  Strange  was  the  mvstery  which  the  Lord  prepared 
To  save  the  Prophet  whom  his  mercy  spar'd. 
Three  days,  alive,  and  yet  as  in  the  grave. 
He  died  new  death  each  moment ;  and  the  wave 
Unceasingly  he  heard  about  him  roll. 
Depth  above  depth,  encompasshig  hb  soul. 
There  the  dank  sea-weed  roiind  his  living  head 
Wrapped  its  green  folds,  like  shroud  upion  die  dead. 
EartA  with  her  bars  inclos'd  him  ;  ever  down, 

Down  to  the  mountain  bottoms  be  waa  throwot 

Z  2 
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The  IkMiA-tpriDgf,  and  tfee  ^Cenra!  rood  wkidrbtNMi  .    •  > 
Tim  lAncfiuost  sccfcft  of  fifit  itpfPif  sMwuL  * 
Thrte  daj*  in  bittem«M  of  dotth  lui  I19V  -  ...)-. 

1  he  fdtirth  the  monster  yielded  mp  hm  prajr/    fp*  A— 9f. 

The  reroaindfi*  of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  the  deitk  ud  ai* 
tombment  of  **  a  s^reater  than  Jonah/*  of  ^idb  the'  mMheft 
story  is  consfidered  a?  a  typical  representrntio*.  Ymf&hd 
Mr.  8ined ley's  production  is  entitled  to  m^  ordinary  frtbe:  | 
it  is  every  way  worthy  of  a  Christian  poet*  The  poiiMliif  1 
the  M  other  o(  our  Lord,  (he  Magdalene,  and  the  beloved  db* 
cipip,  are  very  finely  conceived,  and  in  striel  Iminmj  ifBh  (he 
Gospel  narrative.  On  perusing  these  lines,  we  feH  nd  iifa|Rit- '  ' 
tion  to  retract  what  we  have  remarked  reapoetitag  the  diflkahy 
oftreattng  scriptural  subjects,  but  thev  ooimaoed  lii  elDI  man 
strongly,  that  they  are,  after  ail,  the  finest  whM  CM  Mqiky  Ae 
imagination',  when  no  attempt  is  made,  hy  the  laJj^diatNif 
addition  of  poetical  ornaments,  to  fill  up  the  ootBne  <ffui8{HKd 
history,  at  tiie  expense  of  its  truth  and  severe  simpIidCj. 

We  must  make  room  for  the  concluding  linee  m  the  poem. 

<  So  they--*but  ha  for  whom  tbof  oieifni'd  had  gl^'d 

The  limit  of  this  being,  and  reaaaifl*d 

In  that  unknown,  which  never  mortal  eye 

Sees  till  it  closes  on  mortality. 

Three  days  his  body  slept,  and  the  eidd  tomb 

Held  him  within  its  fearful  bedof  ^loom. 

Death  hover  d  over  him,  bat  on  hiaftce 

The  foulness  of  his  touch  could  leave  aei  tracet 

Nor  did  his  bodv* see  corroptioD ;  there 

Sate  living  freshneia»  and  the  tranquil  air 

Of  a  light  dumber,  when  high  visioiisfiU 

The  fancy,  and  exalt  to  Heaven  the  will ; 

As  if  embalm'd  by  his  divinityt 

When  death  began,  his  body  ceas'd  to  die ; 

And  when  his  earthly  nature  did  not  dwell. 

Within,  the  unearthly  purified  the  sbdl ; 

Adorn  *d  it  for  his  triumph,  ami  rcsaa'd 

The  veil  of  flesh  more  hmy  since  enConib'd* 

<  The  third  day  coroes^Oh  !  net  wilMn  tfie  grate 
Look  for  his  body  who  has  died  to  save ; 
Seek  ndt  in  earth  tha  immortal  flesh  whieh  helde  • 
A  Spirit  as  immortal  in  its  folds. 
Won  is  t  he  Pai  adise  to  sin  refused ; 
The  brui:Hid  heel  the  venom'd  head  has  bniis*d  | 
Gain'd  is  the  victory  now,  the  battle  done  s 
To  us  the  livin>:  and  the  dead  are  one. 
Lo!  on  the  ru^ns  of  the  first  there  staDda 
A  aobler  temple,  fashion  d  without  handai 
And  blaaon'd  on  its  everlasting  shrine 

Beams  le  eiir  ejee  the  Piophei  JeoeVe  eigii* 
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JKIL  X.  I.  R^mtiog^hertaitX the  Minnies  afEvidenie,  and  an 
Affsmfix,  of  Papers f  ,/rom  the  Committeir  appointed  to  consider  of 
Provision  Bring  m^de  for  the  better  Reguiatwn  ot  Madhouses  in 
Sn^nd*  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Common.'  to  be  printed, 
llm  July.  18  i 5  Each  Subject  of  Evidence  arran-eti  under  ici 
firtinct  Head,  by  J.  B  S1iarpe>  Member  of  the  Royal  CoHege  of 
fieakeeme^  London.  Reprinted  for  Baldwin  and  Co.  AH^  Falomos* 
lai^Row,    8vo.pp.  999.     Pl-ice  Ids.  1815. 

!^  .  ji  Letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee' of  the 
Heeae  of  Commons^  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  State  of  Mad- 
temees ;  to  which  is  subjoined  Remarlca  on  the  Nature,  Causev, 
and  Cure  of  Mental  Derangement  By  Thomas  BHkewt*!!,  Author 
«f  ^A  Ddmestic  Guida  inCaits  of  InsaoHy,"  and  ELeepe.  of  Spring 
Vale  AsyluDH  near  Stone,  Sufibrdshire.    pp.  100    Stafford.   18 15. 

i  f^nuHeal  Hint9  on  the  Cmstmetion  and  Economy  of  Pauper 
Xdmatk  Asjfkuns.  locludiiig  Instructions  to  llie  Architects  who. 
dRfered  Plaoi  for  tht  Wakeflrid  Asylum*  and  a  Sketcli  of  the  moat 
SlfpTff9>ed  Demga,    By  damuol  Tuke.  pp.  58.  York,  1815. 

'.  Oiservations  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Private  Lunatic  AsyluMSf 
and  particularly  on  a  Bin  for  their  alteration  which  {passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Year  1814.  8to.  pp  1 12.  pnce  3s.  6d. 
Conder,  London.  1816* 

▲  FTER  a  sanguinary  conflict,  esjpecially  when  it  has  been 
^  of  unusual  and  unexpected  seventy,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ictory  of  Waterloo,  we  hear  witli  horror  of  nunobers,  who, 
Ithoyugh  not  the  immediate  victims  of  death  on  the  fifld  where 
hey  bad  fought  and  bled,  nevertheless,  subsequently  lose  their 
imbs  and  their  lives  for  want  of  timely  medicinal  aid,  and  in 
lOBsequence  of  that  pressure  and  hurry  in  the  business  of 
tealing,  which  directly  jsucoeed  to  the  busiuess  of  slaying. 
}ut  the  feelings  which  Hre  excited  by  this  consideration,  must 
ink  very  low  in  comparison  of  those  whieh  are  occasioned  by 
he  reflection,  that  mental  soundness,  and  mental  life,  if  we 
oav  so  express  it,  are  frequently  lost  for  want  of  opportunity 
no  of  pecuniary  resources,  to  preserve  them  How  many 
rretclied  beings  do  tbe  wards  of  a  public  lunatic  asyliun  en« 
lose,  who,  having  been  once  as  we  are,  are  now  reduced  to  a 
tate  of  %orse  than  hrutal  ferocity,  utteriiH^  hon-id  bhisphetnies, 
od  denouncing  malignant  menaces  on  all  who  pass  by  ;  but 
rho,  h  mI  their  circumi^tances  been  such  as  to  command  the  ex* 
rcise  of  teiidenKss  and  skill  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
aaes,  might  now  have  been  taking  their  |>lace&  in  the  social 
ircle  lormed  by  sympathy  and  affection,  tikinking,  and  feeling, 
.nd  actii^gi  like  ourselves !  In  the  ffreat  round  of  humaa 
aiaery  and  wo,  (here  cannot  surely  be  £and  any  ease  that  conea 
it  all  near  to  Uus  in  dreadful  and  heart-ai^pdUag  intense 
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That  tbia  statement  is  not  a  figment  of  the  iniaffiiiaiion»  but  tf 
recital  of  facts,  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  wiw  mil  the  cofe*' 
fidence  of  conviction ;  and  if  such  be  the  shockinii^  8tate':rf 
thinfi^s,  in  reference  to  lunatic  hospitals,  no  wonder  that  jn1k» 
ag4'  of  rei'orraation  and  of  public  spirit^  the  attention  ofiflie 
legislature  sliould  have  been  called  to  the  consideration  (Df.flii 
momentous  inquiry  — <  Whether  the  eircumstanoes  and  tmt^ 
'  ment  of  lunacy  are  susceptible  of  melioration  and  aniwU. 
*  ment.' 

This  question  has  indeed  been  recently  agitated  in  the  Brilidi 
Senate,  with  an  earnestness  and  inter^  which  ¥rill  conuBtld 
the  arimiraiion  of  posterity. 

*  The  labourR  of  Mr.  Rose  and  his  aisociatet,'  (as  ia  wdl  fb- 
served  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us)  <were  laboim  ef  rfnate 
hum  nity  and  benevolence  unmixed  with  party  feeUm^'aad-jof-119' 
partial  >n  influence  to  produce  them  fame.  While  the  Onhartgr' 
objecas  of  their  compassion  are  shut  out*  perhaps  for  ew,  thwiitW 
world,  nnd  generally  unable  to  express  or  even  to  fi^  grfttiUide*'  ifaf 
the^  Jive  (adds  the  writer)  to  receive  the  only  rewim  they 
to  aim  at  or  desire,  in  the  certainty  that  their  completed  * 
tions  and  exertions  have  removed  all  the  evils  which 
them  * 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  i^pes* 
tigation  and  its  results,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  reoivUf  ; 
much  agitated  inquiry,  which  immediately  and  obtiously  aiiNi''^ 
out  of  the  preceding  one,  and  which  was  repeatedly  Ujl^ ' 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  investigation  in  the  e^jSrm 
of  their  individual  examinations     It  is  ti^is— Whether  is  in-  , 
sanity  under  the  control  of  remedial  agents,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  Hs  are  those  maladies  which  are  more  properly '  and  strictly  .■ 
regarded  affections  of  the   bodily  frame  r    Is  madneae  to  fa^ 
cured  by  medicine?     The  ren.arkable  discrepancy  which  iraa 
displayed  before  the  Committee,  in  reference  to  this  very  im-". 
portant  question,  must  have  necessarily  excited-eome  d^ree  of  • 
scepticism,  or  at  least  of  uncertainty,  in  the  minds  of  thoee  who 
enteied  upon  the  inquiry  with  anxious  but  unprcgiidioed  mindk 
We  are  toltl   by  one   person,  a  man  of  unquestioned  talents 
antl   extensive  experience,  that  he  considers  Tomiting  rather 
injurious  than  beneficial  in  cases  of  insanity  ;  another,  of  eqtial 
experience,  and  of  great  name,  stated  his  dependence  upon  the 
medicrinal  power  of  emetics ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  ia  oonn-* 
tenaiiced  by  a  recent  writer  of  great  merit  on  the  snigeet  of 
mental  ittections.    One  physician,  who  has  directed  his  know- 
ledge and  attention  principally  to  these  unhappy  afieeUona,  mp*  . 
proves  generally  ot  venesection ;  a  second,  similarly  dreQra*^ 
stanced,  describes  this  practice,  as' fraught  with  extreme  daiq;er. 
PurgatiTcs  are  the  sole  dependence  of  some,  altwttiYet  voA  ' 
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mtAou  of  oiHier  .    This  practitioner  prescribes  warm^tbaty  coldr 
mtinng.    Some  say  little  is  to  be  done  by  any  curatiye  raeaas^. 
iftliers,  with  even  greater  confidence,  assert  that  insanity  is  the 
wkHt  remedial  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  man  is  heir 

'The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  diversity  of 
MitiuRient  and  opinion,  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  regarding 
liiaaiibjeet  in  too  empirical  a  manner.  Medical  men  talk  of 
mtifig  lunacy,  as  the  vulgar  speak  of  curing  a  cough.  Incieed, 
while  a  generic  term  is  made  to  include  so  many  varieties,  ia 
rdation  to  the  causes  upon  which  derangement  depends,  it 
numot  in  strict  propriety  be  made  a  question,  whether 
insanity  is,  or  is  not  curable.  When  a  man  receives  a  sabre* 
wound  on  his  skull,  and  consequently  loses  his  senses,  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  considering  the  case  without  cure,  from  a  general 
EoeUDg  founded  upon  obvious  truth,  that  as  an  organic  lesion 
ha^  here  been  the  occasion  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  intellect, 
itiMUdnot  be  set  to  rights,  because  it  is  not  within  th<^  compass  of 
m^cine  or  management  to  re-organize.  Again,  if  part  of  the 
hriuD  18  annihilated  by  accident  or  disease,  we  cannot  restore 
thie  lost  material^  nor  by  consequence  its  particular  functions ; 
or  if  a  tumour  grow  in  the  interior  of  the  encephaloii,  the  de- 
rangement of  functions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  irremediable, 
inftsmuch  as  the  cause  of  the  derangement  is  itself  untangible* 
N6Wy  our  knowledge  of  sentient  and  intellectual  faculties,  as 
jponnected  with  structure,  is  so  extremely  limited  ;  the  knife  of 
the  '  (anatomist  does  so  very  little  in  clearing  away  the  ob- 
sctlrities  which  hang  over  sentient  organization,  that  we  may 
eondeive  of  alterations  quite  as  effective,  and  quite  as  permar 
nent^  as  those  just  supposed,  although  they  may  not,  even  by 
any  artificial  means,  be  capable  of  being  detected  by  our 
senses  ;  and^  in  that  case,  the  mental  malady  might  be  quite  as 
hopeless,  in  respect  to  any  prospect  of  recovery,  as  in  instances 
where  it  has  been  dependent  upon  such  palpable  causes  as  ob- 
Tioosly  to  place  it  out  of  the  possibility  of  cure.  Disordered 
intellect,  therefore,  having  in  its  display  to  do  with  the  sen- 
tient  system,  'of  which  our  knowledge  is  so  confined,  cannot 
be  calculated  upon,  either  in  respect  to  its  essential  nature, 
or  any  probabilitv  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  treatment, 
with  any  thing  like  the  accuracy  with  which  we  predicate  the 
remedial  nature  or  fatal .  tendency  of  mere  bodily  ailment* 

Although  it  is  not  within  the  scope  or  intention  of  the  present 
paper,  to  pursue  the  subject  of  insanity  in  the  way  of  regular 
dissertation,  we  shall,  we  trust,  be  excused  for  adverting  to  one   • 
particular  feature  in  the  phenomena  of  deranged  intellect,  which  i 
we  conceive  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  or  dwelt  upoQ^  ^ 

ia  investigations  relativls  to  the  rationale  ^of  mcnoital  alienatipni^  i- 
Wd  idlu£  to  the  alternate,  and,  as  It  were  ticarious  manner,  in 
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wMK^  liirie  linee  puti  ad,  dure  it  o«e  mnsrkaiye 'MBBfh 
of  this  ^tad,  whiob,  irom  Ita  Ter;  intnnrti^[  aataP*^  dannv 
MoUal. 

'  A  jrooDg  woman,  vho  wuem{)loj'ed«adomait!ciemat1*4> 
iktber  of  the  relater,  when  he  was  a  bo^i  becsme  inian^  mm  M 
IvB^h  Punk  into  a  itate  of  perfect  idiocy.  In  thia  coodtti—  ^W- 
nawod  for  many  jean,  when  abe  wm  attaokad  bf  ■  ^TP'^''*  flt^ 
«id  my  friend,  having  tbcit  practiasd  for  aome  tmtt,  MMuMte 
H«  waa  Burpriwd  to  -obwrre  aa  the  ftwer  adTanaaiU  »  divl^ 
iBont  of  the  mental  powera.  During  that  period  ^  fA«  >&«ar  mm 
e^ertvxre  dtlirioiu,  thit  futieai  t  entiivijf  radaiaJL  Shttmtt 
aiied  in  the  face  of  her  medical  atiei  nt  the  awi  of  Wr  sU.mi^ 
wltom  ahe  had  known  so  many  yean  uefore ;  and  jhe  rdaMd 


clrcumatances  reapecting  hi*  family,  and  othera,  which  had  hjuuam 
to  herself  in  her  earlier  daya.  But  alai  1  it  wai  only  thfl  JplH^ 
reawn ;  ai  the  fever  abated,  clouds  agam  enveloped  her  mnA  fiht 
Bunk  into  her  former  deplorable  state,  and  remanMd  in  il  tfl'ttf 
death,  which  happened  a  few  years  afkerwarda.' 

Although  this  case  must  be  considered  as  very  extraonliiun 
the  recoras  of  medicine  are  not  wasting  in  instances  of  that  liin 
1^  Biiccession  and  alternation  of  mental  ami  bodily  disortlV 
to  nhich  we  have  above  referred,  and  of  which  Uie  examril 
Just  narrated,  is  hut  a  remarkable  and  forcible  iUuslratiSpt 
Dropsical  and  pulmonary  aRections  haye  been  seen  to  yield,  i| 
order  to  make  nay,  in  a  manner,  for  the  introduction  of  iiisa- 
nit;  ;  while  this  lust  has  been  expelled,  in  its  turn,  by  the  fiupcf- 
vention  and  return  of  the  original  complaint  There  is  anothtf 
circumstance,  also.  Which  is  common  to  mental  nlieoations,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  us  to  have  bets 
often  noticed  by  many  persons  who  were  not  professional  otk 
servers  ;  we  allnde  to  that  sudden  and  transient  restoratioo  tf 
the  intellectual  faculties,  which  not  uDfre(|ueutIy  iuimcdiaUlT 
precedes  bodily  dissolution.  After  the  Diiod  has,  to  all  a^ 
jwarance,  been  for  yevs  extinct,  it  bursts  out  from  its  corpond 
confinement,  and  costs  a  parting  glance  at  the  surrouDd'Off 
scene. 

These  facts  demonstrate  a  frequent  conDezion  b(^weeBjll> 
tnents  of  tlie  body,  and  of  the  mind,  aa  intimate  as  it  ik  taibnittj- 
ble;  and  serve  to  shew  that  the  humai)  frame  maf  b*  fU^iMI 
to  such  varieties  of  condition  as  to  be  productivfl  df  iMlM 
hallucination,  although  the  precise  nature  of  auch  atMft  liw 
elude  every  research  of  the  patholo^st.  As  we  are'iglianil^ 
then,  of  the  nature,  we  must  also  he  ignorant  of  the  axtenllHl 
probable  duration  of  the  morbid  change.  Wh6n,  therefore,  W 
(lud,  as  in  some  of  the  publications  before  us,  indii'  inaln  taititt 
in^r  with  confidoDce  "die  curatAc  natart  of  innaUy,  uul'li' 


tiMt  htA  tills  Md  that  pttient  been  under  their  o^re,  the 
^UttcinttiODd  would  have  disappeared,  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
(•rdinfi^  their  assertions  and  iutimations,  as  partaking  in  a  larM 
neanure  of  empirical  presumption.  Which  among  them  cPiud 
hmve  anticipated  the  circumstances  and  temporary  cure  of  thf 
idiotic  girl  above  referred  to  }  and  who  is  there  that  could  un-* 
^tel  the  intricacies  of  the  case  by  amy  ascertained  i^ysiolofiiqf^ 
praieiple  r 

But  there  is  another  consideretion,  and  it  is  one  of  a  Tery 
■Mmientous  and  imperative  nature,  which  has  still  mere  to 
db'With  the  bte  investigation  ^  it  ii  this — whether^  even  ia 
Mees  of  incurable  lunacy,  it  be  not  possible  to  eflfect  by  cofi« 
tfBatioQ  and  kindness,  what  has  hitherto  been  often  essayed  to 
te'done  by  coercion  and  restraint  i — Is  a  madman  out  of  the 
of  humanity } — Is  he,  on  account  of  the  suspension  of  rea- 
to  be  treated  as  if  the  rational  faculty  were  not  obscmred, 
. .  extinct  ?  To  these  most  important  queried  such  rejdiee 
ijl^fe  been  made  as  to  ipaplicate  in  their  tei»dency>  the  oooduct 
mud  character  of  several  receptacles  for  the  insane ;  it  appeaioed^ 
therefore,  to  be  the  duty  of  an  enlightened  legislature  to  iu- 
IflVfEe  fuirther  in  behalf  of  this  most  afflicted  portipq  of  the  hu^ 
wHmk  cace.  That  interference,  as  we  have  above  observed^  hae 
bgiNi  oandidlyi  raiUonally,  and  humanely  made,  and  tbe  pob-^ 
Ipefiuus  be&re  us  are.some  of  its  consequences. 
-  The  Legislature  has  had,  however,  a  still  further  (dbgect  in 
HeW^  than  that  of  securing  an  appropriate  treatment,  and  ae 
ttai^  comfort  as  is  consistent  with  their  situations^  t6  those  who 
ire  already  and  properly  confined  in  consequence  of  mental  dis« 
4rder.  Its  aim  has  been  directed  towards  placing  a  more 
^(Ibotiial  barrier,  than  tlie  act  already  in  force  has  been  found  to 
Pirovlde,  against  ttie  commission  of  Uie  enormous  crime  of  uo* 
Mceasary  confinement ;  a  crime  which,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
{i^lmenaa  nature,  has  not  only  been  in  many  iastances  con- 
enved,  but  actually  committed. 

We  shall  net  detain  our  readers  with  any  very  copious  ex- 
tnotofrom  the  published  reports  of  the  Committee  of  investiga- 
ttott)  especially  as  they  have  dready  been  before  tlie  public  itt 
tile  prints  of  the  day.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
ttie  selection  of  one  or  two  examinations,  which  will  serve  to 
sl^  to  those  who  may  not  hitherto  have  had  their  attention 
wn  to  the  subject,  the  great  good  that  has  already  been 
;ted  by  the  business  having  been  brought  before  the  con- 
ration  ef  Parliament  The  Honorable  Henry  Grey  Bennet, 
a  memJber  of  the  Commitles;,  presents  to  it  tjie  following 
evidence : — 

^  I  tisilfid  B  ~  ~  tn  s*        veara       i^nd  i       then  very  much 
^tflKdt-witkilMe*  n  |  r      »;  there  appeared 
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to  me  to  be  the  greatest  coercion  in 
confined  to  the  wail,  (astened  to  benches  ana        ii   »  and  naaf  i 

It      ed  H  ank^ 


tlie  patients  were  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity :  ^ 

jear  in  company  with  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Lamotmi^  mod  oae  oriii 
iDthcr  gentlemen;  I  ibund  not  so  many  patients  in  the  mneMtodT 
nakedness  and  restraint  as  at  my  last  risit,  but  in  the  wnfrt 
wards  up  stairs,  there  were  many  of  xhose  unfbrtimate  pH|k 
chained  to  the  wall  in  a  small  room,  some  of  whom  had  ben  ■ 
chained  for  years  during  the  day ;  the  smell  and  dirt  of  Ibe 
were  in  the  highest  degree  o&ntive ;  awumgst  those  perwem  mi 
woman  of  the  name  of  Stone^  vahb  waxfarmerhf  a  guMumus  m  % 
respectable  famUy^  evidently  a  person  of  lome  acevm^u§kmfwl§f  ah 
toas  chainei  to  the  vsaU^  though  she  did  not  appear  to  6e  ai  iiMlm 
^r  xoat  stated  ever  to  Ihave  been  a  fwrunu  maniac.  There  was  dhis 
woman  confined  in  a  cell*  chained  to  the  wall  at  the  cad  tf  di 
gallery ;  she  had  been  so  confined  for  several  vean,  waa  in  a  Mtorf 
furious  agitation,  and  her  voice  and  cries  could  be  h«ttd  ia  aBAi 
part  of  the  hospital.  I  saw  also  Norris ;  the  iron  apparatna  m  vliil 
ne  had  been  confined  was  then  removed ;  but  the  chaina  wUdi  i» 
tesued  the  neck  of  the  patient  to  the  iron  atanchion  aa  wd  as  At 
leg^locky  were  still  used. 

<  Norris  stated,  that  he  was  fully  aware  he  was  a  dangerooa  PSlBi 
that  he  should  be  sorry  to  be  permitted  to  walk  nnmanacfad  kii 
gallery ;  but  if  he  could  be  prevented  from  doing  others  aajBSi 
chief*  which,  if  he  was  not  provoked  he  should  not  attempt  ti  Ay 
he  should  consider  the  permission  of  taking  that  exerdae  a  giB<ll 
dulsence ;  he .  added  also,  that  he  had  made  repeated  eonfliBi 
agamst    the   mode  of  confinement  in  which  he  had  been  ftra 
many  years ;  but  thai  he  was  now  treated  like  a  CkrisHmm,  madi^k 
fit  htmself  juiie  comfortable.^    He  particularly  alluded  to  the  |h» 
sure  he  felt  m  being  able  to  sit  down  on  the  edge  of  hia  bed ;  ht  is 
emplo}'ed  in  reading  the  news-paper,  and  he  asked  me  maay^fHi* 
tions  on  the  subject  of  politics,  in  which  he  appeared  to  tws  At 
greatest  interesu    I  visited  Bethlem,  on  the  i7th  of  Maj  hrtvli 
company  with  other  members  of  the  House  of  Cotnmona,  ^sriLa- 
oelles,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  DuDcombe,  Mr.  Frankland  Lm, 
and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.     The  change  that  had  totem  rtmct  m  ir 
appearance  of  the  patients  in  the  Hospital  was  most  etritb^g  em  da 
men's  side,  no  man  was  chained  to  the  wall :  only  one  waa  in  bed,  ari 
he  was  ill ;  the  patients  were  mostly  walking  about  in  the  gsBsTf, 
and  the  M-hole  Hospital  was  clean  and  sweet.    On  the  wonsn 
side,  two  only,  when  wc  entered  the  Hospital,  were  chained  by  iht 
hand.    Miss  Slone^  uho  had  been  cofifined  in  the  hospital  fir  uveal 
years^  three   of  which  she  had  been  chained  during  ddy-iime  to  de 
tvs//,  wrapped  up  in  ajlanacl  gown^  was  sitting  by  the  ire  dressed  Br 
a  %LHjman,  employed  in  needle-work^  and  tolerabhf  raUomai $    she  ^ 
peered chearfid,  and  contented f  and  most  grateful  to  the  JMafrm,  A 
atxompanied  ua  during  our  visit,  for  the  change  which  had  taken  pbsi 
in  her  situation,* 

'  The  woman  who  was  c^ifincd  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  dke 
bcfinre^  in  that  violent  state  of  irritation  abore 
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if  and  was  walking  about  the  galleiy,  apparently  tran^pO ; 
leatedly  thanked  the  Matron  for  her  kmdness,  and  said  it  vmt 
to  that  kindness  that  she  toas  in  the  composed  and  comforta* 
e  in  tn)hich  toe  found  her,  I  have  no  douot  that  the  change 
is  so  visible  in  the  condition  of  the  hospital ,  and  in  the  men-  * 
)rovenient  of  the  patients,  has  arisen  from  the  different  treat- 
liat  they  have  received  from  the  new  Steward,  Mr.  Wallett,  and 
w  Matron,  Mrs.  Forbes.  To  any  one  who  remembered  the 
at  neglect  with  which,  the  preceding  year,  these  unfortunate 
3  were  treated,  this  change  in  their  condition  was  most 
itory/ 

inswer  to  a  further  question  from  the  Committee,  whether 

not  consider  the  iron  apparatus   worn  by  Norris  to  hp 

^sarily  heavy,  Mr.  Benuet  replies,  {   . 

>m  what  I  have  seen  of  furious  maniacs  in  other  hospitals  and 
of  confinement,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
node  of  restraint  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  It  has  always 
ed  to  me  (he  adds)  from  what  I  have  seen  of  Bcthlem,  that 
straint  was  used  there  more  from  feelings  of  revenge  than 
poses  of  medical  cure/ 

i  above  evidence  is  a  document  of  too  unequivocal  a  nature, 
establishes  the  fact  that  much  abuse  has  existed ;  it  serres 
same  time  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that 
may  be  done,  with  safety  to  the  attendant  and  advantage 
Q^tient,  by  kindness  and  conciliatory  treatment.  The 
emaining  inquiries,  then,  at  issue,  are,  by  what  mcan^ 
eatment  can  be  best  secured  to  the  unhappy  sufferers 
mental  derangement ;  and  what,  are  the  best  measures 
di  the  Legislature  can  have  recourse  in  order  to  prevent 
sctice  of  confining  individuals  upon  gproundless  and  false 
ces. 

^as  a  natural  order  of  proceeding,  in  reference  to  the 
articular,  to  establish  an  inquisition  into  the  conditioa 
9ages  of  those  several  receptacles  for  the  iosane,  that 
ilready  in  existence;  and  by  colhiting  and  contrasting 
'espective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  to  oome  to 
onclusions  at  should  serve  for  a  guide  to  future  proceed* 
'Accordingly,  the  printed  reports  exhibit  the  interior  of 
it  number  of  lunatic  asylums,  in  some  of  <  which,  as  in 
ger  and  more  public  establishments,  were  unTeiled  the 
ihocking  mismanagement  and  the  most  culpable  neglect, 
lowever,  gratifying  to  learn,  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
conscientious  skill  and  persevering  humanity,  were  em* 
,  to  effect  on^  of  the  most  moraeptous  objects  that  can 
e  the  energies  of  man.  An  account  of  a  well-regulated 
shment,  called  the  Retreat,  near  York,  instituted  and 
?ted  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  ahready  b^^  pul^« ' 

Aa? 


lishedy  and  our  readers  will  bear  with  grtat  ^utiflfaetiOB  durtr 
this  asylum  has  many  rivals  both  in  exterior  and  ittlersal  ad-* 
vimtages.  ■' 

•  Those  iuslitutions  appear  to  be  the  most  effeetual  in  proM 
moling  the  well-bein;;  of  their  inmates,  in  which  attention  ii 
given  to  the  following  particulars.  A  due  separation  and 
classification  of  (h3  patients  according  to  their  sex,  their  cir- 
canistances  in  life,  and  the  degree  of  derangement  to  which 
they  are  subject ;  kindness  joined  with  firmness  on  the  nut 
of  the  superintendents,  with  an  endeavour,  on  the  part  oT thi 
superior  officers,  to  excite  the  esteem  and  aflfection  of  the  va- 
happy  individuals  over  whom  they  are  placed ;  such  a  conatmo- 
tion  of  houses,  as  will  ensure  sufficient  proximity  of  keepers 
and  patients,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  room  enough  Ibr 
the  latter,  ttiese  apartments  being  as  free  from  gloom  and 
prison-like  appearance,  as  is  consistent  with  the  natore  of 
the  establishment ;  ventilation  without  an  undue  expoaiire  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  light,  nourishing,  and  whole- 
some diet,  to  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances^  boA 
in  respect  of  quantity  and  Quality;  cleanliness  both  in  ict 
and  in  habit ;  and  lastly,  a  judicious  regulation  of  mental  and 
bodily  exercise. 

For  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  very  great  good  thni  msj 
be  done  by  a  well  regulated  system  of  occupation,  we  rinll 
be  easily  excused  for  transcribing  the  following  extract  ftom 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Finch,  the  keeper  of  an   exodleatly 

Elanned  and  well  conducted  asylum  at  Laverstock,  near  8aEi-, 
Ury.  The  Committee  ask  this  gentleman,  whether  the  patimts 
under  his  care  are  accustomed  to  take  much  exercise.  In  regLf^ 
he  says, 

*  A  great  deal  of  exercise ;  I  think  it  necessary  to  health;  t  wti 
led  to  this  remark  by  observing  a  few  years  ago  that  my  panpor 
patients  recovered  in  a  greater  number  than  those  in  a  hotter  sita** 
tion  in  life,  which  I  attrmuted  to  their  being  employed  in  my  gaidn» 
in  working,  digging,  Arc' 

*  ff  Is  it  your  opinion,''  the  Committee  go  on  to  ujp  **  dial  die 
employment  of  the  body  contributes  in  a  great  degree  to  the  riito- 
ration  of  the  health  of  the  mind  ?•»  *'  It  is." 

*  **  Is  it  your  practice  to  allow  patients  of  all  descriptioniy  dil 
more  opulent  as  well  as  the  paupers,  to  work  and  employ  Ihen^ 
^Ives  in  your  garden  i*-  **  I  allow  them  to  work  if  they  ilmiUi  ht 
so  inclined ;  but  as  I  could  not  enforce  that  upon  my  aimmr 
patients,  whose  habits  of  life  are  not  congenial  witn  itt  I  subetitaitoA 
amusements  to  supply  itf  place;  such  as  bowling«^reepa»  crickfL 
billiards,  and  all  triQ  different  amusements  which  act  upon  the  miti 
and  keep  the  body  in  exercise ;  and  then  I  found  a  coireqpqfn^lig^ 
good  attend  the  superior  patient  as  well  as  the  others.'' 

<  <<  Hate  you  any  doubt  that  thi^  practice  ifhidk  ^^rnkak^^ 


locescfiil  w  your  own  establishiDeDty  might  be  a$  4uco48iiAiUy  9dopt« 
i.wtiivoughout  the  different  poblio  esublishments  T'  f*  That  U  my 
lea ;  I  do  think  so ;  I  think  they  cannot  be  perfect  without  H  $  I 
in  give  a  veiy  strong  case  of  a  patient  I  had  from  St.  Luke't ; 
9  was  a  man  of  opulence^  sent  there  as  a  pauper^  (and  of  course 
Nne  other  precluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,]  he 
line  to  me  afterwards  as  a  gentleman  with  no  increase  of  pro- 
erty:  this  man  came  to  me  a  most  miserable  object  from  St. 
iike's,  afler  having  been  a  twelvemonth,  and  discharged  as  incu- 
ible ;  he  walked  upon  his  toes ;  he  could  scarcely  get  from  the 
ittch  tdmy  house;  the  muscles  of  the  legs  were  contracted;  he 
at  exceedingly  nasty,  and  he  would  have  eaten  his  own  flesh 
id  he  not  been  prevented ;  he  tore  it  immediately  as  he  came  to 
le;  I  tried  to  put  him  into  a  room  where  he  could  do  no  mischicSf 
^bimself  or  any  one  eUe,  but  took  off' evert/  restraint^  I  found 
tma  within  a  few  days  somewhat  more  composed ;  some  little  time 
k^rwards  he  became  so  bad  again  with  respect  to  Slth,  that  t 
m  obliged  to  use  some  restraint,  and  have  a  man  constantly  to 
alch  him;  by  attending  lo  his  bowels,  and  keeping  him  stronj;ly 
cercised  in  the  garden  and  in  the  fields,  I  round  him  gaimng 
rength  daily ;  within  six  weeks  capable  of  playing  bowls ;  and  I 
mt  him  home  perfectly  restored  in  four  months,  where  he  carried 
a  the  business  of  a  coach  proprietor  three  years  afterwards,  and 
ailed  upon  me  many  times  in  his  gig,  and  thanked  me  for  my  at« 
HHion  to  him." ' 

How  melancholv  to  reflect  that  the  poor  clergyman  described 
I  the  minutes  of  evidence  on  the  Yoi^  Asylum,  was  not 
liced  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Finch,  or  in  an  asylum  of  similar 
reatment;  he  would  then  probably  have  been  restored  to  the 
iehsings  of  intelligence  and  of  life.  Probably,  we  say,  for  we 
till  protest  against  that  empirical  dogmatism  which  would 
•ronomice  an  absolute  d  jprtort  opinion  on  any  case  of  mental 
aalady. 

But  we  hasten  to  gWe  our  readers  a  concise  account  of 
he  reniaioing  pamphlets  whose  title-pages  are  at  the  head 
f  this  Article.  It  is  the  design  of  the  last  of  these  to  dis- 
uss  the  subject  of  legislative  enactments,  for  the  prevention 
aid  remedying  of  alleged  and  allowed  abuses  in  lunatic  e8ta« 
ifisi^ments. 

The  practical  hints  of  Mr.  Tuke  need  not  detain  us  long, 
rbe  tract  is  sensible,  and  well  written,  and  wm*thy  the  at- 
eation  of  those  persons  who  are  contemplating  the  erection  or 
be  alteration  of  houses  for  the  insane. 

^  **  The  defects,  (Mr.  Tuke  says,)  in  the  construction  of  asyluaui 
^th  1  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  have  defeated  one  or 
i£er  erf  the  following  objects,  which  appear  to  be  of  primary  im- 
bttaace  to  the  welmre  and  comfort  or  lunatics.  1st,  The  oom« 
lete  separation  of  male  and  female  patients.  2ad,  The  serration 
t  pfctteiiii  in  proper  namber  and  disuact  apartments,  accor^ng  ir 
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the  state  of  their  minds.  3rd,  A  system  of  easy  and  constant  «l^ 
perintendence  over  the  patients,  by  their  attendants,  and  oter  BoAr 
By  their  superior  officers,  ^th,  fhat  the  accomiiiodation  for  tiM 
patients  should'^be  cheerful,  and  afford  as  much  opportuni^  for  w 
luntary  change  of  place  and  variety  of  scene,  as  is  compatible  wMi 
security."  * 

Tliese  several  beads  the  Author  enlarges  and  dwells  opoa 
ifith  no  small  degree  of  characteristic  simplidty  and  unafleet- 
ed  good  sense.  He  proposes  the  following  system  of  classifi- 
cation.  ' 

*  'Mst  class,  Those  who  are  disposed  to  incoherent  laughit^iad 
singing;  and  generally  all  those  who  are  capable  of  very  little  ra- 
tional enjoyment.  2d  class,  To  consist  of  those  who  are  capdbk 
of  a  considerublc  degree  of  rational  enjoyment.  In  this  class  mott 
of  the  melancholies  and  hypochondriacs  will  be  indnded.  Seven! 
of  this  class  will  be  able  to  assist  in  the  house  or  be  engaged  is 
some  useful  labour.  3rd  class,  The  convalescents,  and  those  pi^ 
tients  whose  derangement  leaves  them  fuily  capable  of  comoBoa  es* 
joyment.  A  few  of  the  best  meiancholics  should  also  be  admittai 
into  this  class.*'-T-We  shall  only  add  to  our  quotations  from  this  trad 
the  following  importatkt  remarks. — '*  The  worst  patients  repairs 
most  attention,  and  are  most  likely  to  irritate  their  attendants.  A 
distinct  or  very  remote  building*  exposes  them  to  all  the  evils  of 
neglect  and  abuse,  and  there  is,  generally  speaking,  more  to  ftir 
^for  them  than^rom  them.  The  evils  of  noise  are  not  so  grest  is 
those  oTJilth,  starvation^  and  crueUi/.  1  have  no  doubt,  howerefi* 
that  it  is  possible  so  to  construct  rooms  as  to  avoid  the  annojanoe 
of  the  manifi  and  the  injury  of  the  fevo.'* 

The  ^  letter'  of  Mr.  Bakewell  is  not  without  its  iperits,  but 
his  style  and  manner  are  too  much  tinctured  with  a  sort  of 
self-suf&ciency  and  seemingly  disappointed  expectations.  He 
proposes  the  establishment  of  ^  National  Hospitals  fur  the  cwt^ 
*  of  insanity  alone;  to  admit  none  but  recent  cases,  and  to 
^  keep  them  only  for  a  limited  time ;'  the  masters  and  serranta 
to  have  liberal  fees  for  every  recovery,  which  fees  sbould  be 
^  entirely  lost  in  cases  of  failure.'  Wc  should  for  ourselTes 
apprehend,  that  this  ^  no  eure  no  pay'  system,  would  go  fiur 
to  exclude  individuals  of  liberal  education  and  enligutened 
minds,  from  undertaking  the  task  of  superintendence ;  and  we 
ieel  quite  sure  that  the  poor  sufferers  would  have  so  mocfc 
less  chance  of  benefit  from  medicine  and  miinageniest,  as 
these  qualifications  should  be  wanting  ip  the  l^eeperB  of  Mad- 
houses. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  follow  Air.  Bakewell  tfannigll 
his  reasonings  on  the  nature  and  essentials  of  insanity;  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  his  practice  appears,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  quite  as  good  as  his  theory ;  and^  if  we  maf 
trust  to  the  correctness  of  his  statements, .  his  treati|M»l  % 
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Ml  the  whole,  singularly  successfu).  At  the  end  of  the  pam- 
phlet are  several  ioteresting,  and  somewhat  instructive  cases ; 
fcb&last  of  which,  with  his  own  remarks  upon  it,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers. — ^  In  the  early  part  of  a  morning,  before 
daylight,  I  was  awoke  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door; 
and  upon  going  to  the  window,  X  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  a  man  upon  his  knees  in  very  loud  prayer  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  would  send  down  his  grace  upon  the  master  of 
that  house  and  all  his  family.  Convinced  from  his  manner 
Qiat  he  was  mad,  and  conceiving  that  a  Madhouse  was  the 
fittest  place  for  him,  1  called  to  say  that  I  would  let  him  in ; 
on  his  entrance  he  was  for  a  time  very  collected,  and  gave 
me  his  relation  as  follows ;  ^'  I  have  been  from  home  several 
iireeks ;  I  have  been  to  attend  the  last  illness  and  death  of  my 

Cor  father^  he  left  some  little  property  behind  him,  and  we 
d  some  very  unpleasant  disputes ;  I  have,  too,  drunk  hard^ 
and  the  people  said  I  was  going  mad;  but  bless  the  Lord, 
they  were  mistaken,  for  I  was  never  so  well  in  my  life  as 
now.  Coming  home  upon  one  of  the  coaches,  a  voice  came 
to  me,  and  bid  me  go  forth  and  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
liOrd  Jesus ;  I  began  to  pray,  and  I  got  oif  at  the  village 
bdo^,  and  have  been  praying  for  the  dear  souls  of  the  people.*' 
^'  How  came  you  up  here  ?''  I  said.  '^  Why  the  Lord  Jesus 
flirected  me  here,  to  be  sure.'*  ^^  What !  have  you  been  some 
time  with  the  Methodists,  for  I  presume  you  are  one  ?^* 
f^  No,  I  never  was  with  them  in  my  life ;  I  do  not  so  much 
as  know  any  Methodists;  but  if  it  please  the  Lord  Jesus^ 
I  mean  to  join  that  holy  people  this  very  day ;  I  shall  find 
%OTpL%  of  the  preachers  at  Stone.  In  tlie  strength  of  the  Lord, 
i  «an  do  any  thing:  I  can  strike  my  arm  through  that  fire; 
and  I  can  strike  my  arm  through  your  body.^'  In  about  two 
minutes  after  this,  his  arms  were  properly  secured  in  a  straight 
waistcoat;  on  first  seeing  of  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  it  on,  in  order  to  convince  us  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
would  break  his  bonds  asunder;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
properly  secured,  he  cried  out — ^^  Come,  liord  Jesus,  break 
my  Sonds  asunder,*'  accompanied  with  all  the  efforts  in  his 
power;  but  these  not  succeeding,  he  became  calm  again  for 
%  while.  For  two  days,  he  was  the  most  part  visionary ;  but 
u^ng  all  my  efforts  to  remove  his  complaint,  he  seemed  quite 
recovered  on  the  fourth  day,  and  appeared  in  his  own  natural 
oharacter,  viz.  that  of  a  bold  profligate,  with  no  more  religion 
than  the  bird  that  bears  his  name  (Swan.)  I  wish  he  had 
(een  a  Methodist ;  for  in  that  case  I  should  have  hope,  that 
he  vcpuld  some  time  find  grace  enough  to  pay  me  my  charge; 
)|ut  as  it  is,  I  have  no  hopei^.  I  have  often  asserted  that  the 
Tisipn^ry,  fervours  of  devotion,  which  have  been  stated,  as  the 
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catise  of  insanity,  were  frequently  the  first  efeds  of  it,  and 
this  is  an  instance.  A  contemporary  writer  on  insanity,  giMi 
a  little  out  of  his  way  lo  sti<^atize  the  Methodists  as  ths 
frequent  cause  of  insanity;  and  in  walking  with  him  throagh 
his  own  Hospital,  which  contained  at  that  time  about  a  hnn-* 
dred  and  fifty  patients,  he  pointed  out  tnpo  old  womeHf  who 
were,  he  said,   Metliodists.^ 

On  this  case  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
comments ;  and  shall  now  dismiss  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Bakewell's  tract,  by  merely  remarking^,  that  we  think  somt 
credit  is  due  to  him  for  his  courage  in  crying  down  the 
common  cant — ^for  cant  it  is — that  religion  in  flo  mocb  tktf 
occasion  of  madness. 

The  last  in  the  list  of  the  pamphlets  under  notice,  is  pcfUied 
by  no  common  hand*  It  contains  in  the  first  place  a  general 
sketch  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  his  present  Majesty,  intltiM 
<<  an  act  for  regulating  Madhouses,'*  which  ia  followed  by  i|f 
btttline  of  the  ^^  Dill  to  repeal  that  act,  and  fbr  making  oilhtt 
proYisions  in  lieu  thereof,*'  which  passed  throagh  the  HiHM 
of  Commons  in  the  year  1814.  The  objections  of  tlm  writer 
to  this  last  bill  are  made  against  that  part  of  it,  in  Whtchft 
principally  differs  from  the  preTious  one,  Tiz.  to  the  mads  <l 
granting  licences,  and  the  powers  giTen  to  the  tisitmi.  We 
do  not  perceive  the  validity  of  his  objections  renpecling  Ike  '^ 
application  of  new  laws  to  establishments  already  existhlgi  ftr 
such  an  enforcement  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  apothecariei 
and  attorneys,  deprive  the  individuals  to  ifvbom  mej  sbooU 
apply,  of  their  means  of  sustenance;  and,  it  should  be  te- 
coiiected,  that  one  of  the  prime  objects  which  the  frmmers  of 
the  new  bill  had  in  view,  was  to  correct  already  exUtbug 
abuses  in  lunatic  establishments. 

Nor  does  it  apiiear  to  us,  that  tlie  person  to  be  Ecenaed 
must  be  so  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  discretionary  poiren 
being  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  for  inda- 
pendently  of  the  circumstance  of  such  commissioners  boBf 
chosen  fix)m  a  liberal  and  respectable  class  of  men,  there  WMM 
be  very  little  apprehensions  of  sinister  motives  guiding  thrir 
decision,  inasmudi  as  the  refusal  of  a  licence,  or  impedimeali 
of  any  kind  to  the  present  licentiate's  views  and  wishes,  wonM 
not  be  the  act  merely  of  one  hidividual.  It  would  AppeaTi 
(lowever,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  laws  of  visiting,  to  ne  a 
greater  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  the  masters  of  hottses,  wen 
the  visiting  magistrates  in  the  county  districts  required  to  be 
at  least  four  instead  of  two  in  number;  and  it  would  be^ 
perhaps,  expedient,  that  two  of  these  four  should  be  setectod 
from  gentlemen  resident  in  a  part  of  the  county  disttfit  flmm  thit 
ii^.which  tiid  establishment  existed ;  as  too  rnuoh  am  Nimk 
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used  to  prevent  the  operation  of  local  prejudices  and  party 
crests.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  both  Commissioners 
I  visiters,  in  case  of  their  decisions  being  inconsistent  witii 
ic<e,  are  liable  to  be  convicted  of  improper  conduct,  by  the 
giving  to  the  aggrieved  person  a  power  of  appeal. 
With  respect  to  the  right  of  removal  being  in  the  hands  of 

visiters,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  is  calculated 
have  a  salutary  effect  as  an  in  terrorem  preventive  of 
ises ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  censors  in  question  would 
y  readily  take  upon  themselves  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
bring  the  liberation  of  ^ny  individual,  unless  the  proofs  of 
ity  were  of  too  marked  a  character  to  admit  of  indedsioi 
doubt. 

That  clause  in  the  Act,  which  requires  the  visiters  of  asylums 
direct  that  one  or  more  accessible  pumps  be  plac&d  in 
taia  parts  of  the  premises,  we  think  liable  to  alt  the  ob-^ 
tiQns  which  the  Author  brings  against  it.  We  think  toot 
t  his   charge  of    injustice  is    valid   against  that  clause  of 

ImU  relating  to  payments  of  licenses  for  a  part  of  the 
ir  however  small.     But  our  limits  prevent  us  from  pursuing 

subject  further,  and  we  shall  now  -bring  the  discussion  to 
lo^,  by  again  stating,  in  a  very  few  wdrds,  our  general 
timents  respecting  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  on  what  has 
D  already,  and  ought  further  to  be  done,  towards  meliorating 

conditiou  of  the  unhappy  subjects  of  mental  derange* 
nt; 

it  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been  advanced 
the  course  of  these  p^ges,  that  our  dependence  on  medicine, 
rely,  is  exceedingly  small.  There  is  a  want  of  tangible 
risionj  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  pathology  of  lunacy ; 
I  its  treatment  must,  by  consequence,  be,  at  present  at  least, 
a  great  measure  empirical.  If  any  medicinal  agents  de- 
ve  to, be  preferred  to  others  in  affections  of  the  mind,  they  are, 
haps,  purgatives,  regularly  and  perseveringly  administered, 
1  the  warm-bath.  Our  few  short  extracts  afford  sufficient 
deoce  of  what  is  to  be  done  by  air,  exercise,  cleanliness, 
isificatiou  of  patients,  duly  regulated  bodily  and  mental  oc- 
lation,  and  lastly,  assiduous  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the 
terintendents  to  excite  new  trains  of  thought,  and  new 
its  and  associations.  It  will  have  been  remarked,  that  in 
se  establishments  in  which  the  above  advantages  were  in- 
ed  to  the  sufferers  by  the  skill  and  Juiraanity  of  the 
ipers,    good  was  in    the    same   proportion    invariably    ef- 

»d.    ' 

[n  regard  to  legislative  enactment,  we  really  think  that 
.K.Rose's  bill,  a  little  modified,  might  effect  all  that  is  de- 
ibia  to  be  doue.    There  is,  however,  in  bur  judgement,  a 

iToL.  V.N.  S.  Bb  ' 
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306  Reports .  ^  MadJuHues, 

loud  call  for  County  Establishments.    These  oug^t  not  to  be 
optional,    but  compulsory,    and   each  county  should  beaf  its 
own  expenditure.   The  erections  ought  not  to  be  suffered,  until  t 
plan  of  the  building,  its  situation,  and  dimensions,  shall  have  bees 
presented  to,   and  approved  of^  by  the  commissioners  of  lunatic 
asylums.     These  buildings,  when  erected  and  occupied,  should 
be   subjected  to  precisely  the   same   regulations   and   restric- 
tions as  the  private  asylums;  and  it  .would  of  course  be  de- 
sirable to  avoid   every  expense  that  is   not  necessary  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  inmates  of  the  respective  booses. 
We  may  in  conclusion  express  our  belief,   that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  reform   must  be  the  consequence  of  the  inve(»tigatioi 
that  has  been  excited,  and  of  the  regulations  that  are  proposed; 
and  although  experience  teaches  us  in   cases  of  this  kuid  not  li 
to  expect  perfection,   yet  we  feel   convinced  that   much  ind 
lasting  good  will    be  conferred,  upon  tlie  community,  by  dw 
recent  labours  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Madhouses  in  England. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER.  1^- 

Page  164,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  sublimity,  read  subtlety.  .^^ 

167,  line  20, /or  literally,  recu/ liberally. 

^^4c    We  are  obliged  by  want  of  room^  to   defer  several  artieles  of  Liteiny 

InformatioDy  and  other  matter* 


£ 
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RT.   XI.    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATIOIT. 

1 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  ixiho  hpoe  toorks  in  the  press,  tJoiU  MSge 
\e  Conducters  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  dv  sen£ng  tn/brmation 
peat  paid)  qf  the  subject y  extent^  and  probaiie  price  of  such  ivoris  / 
mch  they  may  depend  upon  bdng  commumcated  to  the  PMc,  ^T 
msistent  xmth  its  plan. 


the  pres.%  An  Essay  on  the  Being 
idy  and  his  attributes  of  Infinite 
r»  Wisdom,  and  Goodness ;  stating 
lefnting  the  objections  to  his 
om  and  Goodnesst,  from  Reason 
Rerelation,  and  drawing  the  most 
i  practical  infcrebce  from  the 
subject  t  to  which  Burnett's 
Prize  of  <£1900  was  adjudged, 
st4tb,  1815,  to  which  is  prefixed 
prmphical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Burnett's 
by  W.  L.  Browu,  D.D.  Principal 
uischal  Collef^e,  Aberdeen. 
\  Travels  of  Col.  Keating  in  Eu- 
and  Africa,  are  nearly  ready  for 
nation. 

t  translation  of  Mad.  de  Gcnlis' 
listorical  Novel,  entitled  Jane  of 
e,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

>  the  Journal  of  a  ten  years  Refi* 
at  Tripoli,  in  Africa,   from  tbe 

il  correspondence   in     the    pos- 

1  of  the  family  of  tbe  late  Richard 

Esq.  the   British  Consul,    in  a 

>  volume. 

Poems  of  Milton,  Thomson, 
:,  and  a  few  other  leading  Au- 
will  shortly  be  published,  with  new 
lishments  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
11. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mc  Leod,  of  New  York, 
at  to  publish  in  one  volume  8vo. 
I  entitled.  The  Life  and  Power  of 
less,  described  in  a  Series  of 
trses  on  the  nature,  progress, 
ces  and  perfection  of  true  reli- 
1  man.  It  is  proposed  that  an 
sion  of  the  work  be  printed  at 
me  time  in  Paisley,  cotempo- 
sly  with  the  American  edition, 
re  is  likewise  about  to  be  pub- 
at  Paisley,  in  a  small  ISmo. 
t,  a  work  by  the  same  author, 
1  Tbe  Ecclesiastical  Catechism; 
a  Series  of  Questions,  relative  to 
iristian  Church,  stated   and    an- 

with    Scripture        Proofs;    to 
ire  appeiKted  Notes  explanatory 
points  in  controversy  with  the 
paliaos  and  Independents. 

B  b  2 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Hackney;  hwf 
been  engaged  for  some  time  on  an 
abridgement  of  the  late  Mr.  Robmson^ 
Scripture  Characters,  in  one  volame 
■l2mo.  for  the  use  of  young  people' and 
of  schools.  Which  lis  nearly  ready. 

A  new  editioa,  with  considerable  ad<« 
ditions,  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  of 
The   Principles  of  Fluxkms  ••    by  the 
Rev.  W.  Dealtry,  B.D.  F.ItS.  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  A.  Piequoty  author  of  the  An-^ 
cient  and  Bfodem  Geography,  vtll 
shortly  publish,  in  a  snuUl  dnodedmo 
volume,  for  tbe  use  of  Schools,  A  New 
and  Easy  Introduction  to  French  Gram- 
mar ;  designed  as  a  First  Step  to  that 
useful  language. 

In  the  press,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
be  published,  in  octavo,  price  2s.  6d. 
Moscow;  a.  Poem,  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Rolls,  Authoress  of  Sacred  Sketeha^ 
&c. 

In  a  fsw  dajrs  will  app^ir,  a  new 
edition  of  Diatessaron :  or,  the  History 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  compiled  from 
tbe  four  Gospels,  according  to  the  an* 
thorised  English  version;  with  brief 
notes,  practical  and  explanatory:  ta 
which  are  prefixed,  a  Map  of  tbe 
Holy  Laud,  and  an  Introduction.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Thiriwall,  M.A.  In  one 
Volume,  duodecimo^  for  the  uie  of 
Schdbls. 

Mr.  T.  Williams  is  preparing  for  the 
press.  An  Essay  on  Religions  Liberty, 
in  which  will  be  considered,— The  Pri- 
mitive Terms  of  Communion,  the  right 
of  Private  Judgement,  the  nature  of 
Christ's  Kingdops,  and  the  horrid  effects 
of  intolerance. 

In  the  press,  to  be  speedily  published. 
The  City  of  the  Plague,  a  dramatic 
Poem.  By  John  Wilson,  Author  of 
the  Isle  of  Palms,  &c. 

Mr.  Horace  Twiss  will  sooa  publislii, 
a  Compendium  of  tbe  Law  of  Parish 
Appeals,  condensed  into  one  volume, 
w  a  manotl  for  the  quarter  sesnions^ 
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List  of  n^orks  recetitiy  publMhed. 


W.  T.  Brande,  osq,  has  nearly  ready 
to  appear,  a  .Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Brit"'?1i  Spocinicils  deposited  in  the 
Gcologiral  Colieotioii  of  tlie  Rnyal  In- 
stitution. 

Uesuits  of  Kxppricnre  in  the  Art  of 
Tuition,  forniinii  tlic  basis  of  tl»e  sys- 
tem adojUcil  by  W.  Johnstone,  A.M.  at 
the  classical  school,  fiUckhealh  Hill, 
is  preparing  for  the  press. 

Mr,  R.  11  ills  has  in  tiie  press,  Sketchej 
in  Flanders  and  Holland,  comprising  a 
Tour  through  tiic  Low  Countries,  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
"Waterloo,  illustrated  .  by  thirty 'Six 
plates. 

Mr.    William   Phillips     has   nearly 


ready,  in  a  doodecimo  fola  Vf,  i 
Klcmcntary  Introduction  to  tta  e  Kioi* 
ledge  of  Mineralogy  and  of  Minerik 

A  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanorer, 
and  of  the  Family  of  Brunswick,  h  a 
quarto  volume,  with  engraTiogs,  ii 
nearly  ready  to  ap{>ear. 

Mr.  W.  Salisbury  has  in  the  prrti, 
Hints  address«>d  to  the  Proprieton  d 
Orchards,  and  Growers  df  Fiuit  ia  ge- 
neral, illustrative  of  the  injuries  tna 
arc  subject  to  in  the  present  mode  of 
culture. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  of  G1ai|0i^ 
will  soou  publish  a  work  on  the  hittoiy 
and  construction  of  Steam  Boats,  iU» 
tratcd  by  numerous  engravings. 


Art.  XII.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BioGRAPar. 

Remains  of  WilHani  Reed,  late  of 
Thornbury;  including  Rambles  in  Ire- 
land, with  other  Compos  lions  in  Pi-osc, 
}^  Correspondence,  and  Poetical  Pro- 
dactions.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Me- 
mor  of  his  Life;  by  the  Rev.  John 
Evans,  Author  of   the   Ponderer.   8vo. 

1(>8.  6 J. 

Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  By  J.  Northrote, 
£ftq.  R.A.  4to.  15s. 

CLASSICAL    LITBRATURX. 

Euripidis  Aicestis.  Ad  fidem  mann- 
scriptorum  ac  veterum  cditionum 
cmendavit,  et  annotatiouef  in«truxit 
1.  H.  Monk,  A.M.  Coll.  S.S.  Trin. 
Socius,  &C.  Accedit  Georgii  Bucha- 
oaui  Versio  Mctrica,  8vo.  05. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

D.  .Tnaii  Juvenalis  SatiriB  Expurgata, 
&c.  With  English  Notes,  for  the  use 
of  School?.  By  the  Rei^.  William 
Wilson,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  &c.  6s. 

F124I    ARTS. 

An  Etching  by  Bromley  from  a 
whole  lenisth  Portrait  of  H.  G.  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  painted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  for  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. 

Taylor**  Egypt,  illustrated  by  a 
Series  of  Plates,  from  Denon's  draw- 
.ngs,  royal  folio,  Parts  3  and  4.  5s.  each. 

a  I  STORY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of  the 
Mona«tery  oi  Port  Koyal  dw  CMmpii 


including  Biographical  M emnin  of  fti 
later  Inhabitants.  By  Mary  inae 
Schimmelpenninck,  Author  of  Theory 
OM  the  Cbssification  of  Beauty  tod  di* 
formity^  &c.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Familiar  Treatiite  on  RheomRtiuBi 
and  Rheumatic  Affections,  with  doMeitk 
Methods  of  Cure.  By  William  Bid- 
man.     Is.  6d. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Medial 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Coll^  of 
Physicians  of  London.  8vo.  ISi.  bds. 

MEHSDRATIOSI. 

A  Treatise  on  Practical  Mentaniioi, 
in  eight  parts.     By  A.  Neftbit,  ISno. 

MISCEflAMBOUI. 

Tlie  Danger  of  Premature  Intenncit, 
proved    from    many    reoiarkable    In* 
stances  of  People  who  have  recofcnd 
after  being  laid   out  for  deadt  and  of 
others  entombed  alive,  for  want  of  lit* 
ing  properly  examintd  prior  to  bto^ 
ment.    Also  a  Description  uf  the  Maa- 
ner  the  Ancient  E|[yptians  and  other 
Nations,  preserveti  and  venerated  tbcir 
Dead ;  and  a  curious  AcccHint  uf  their 
Sepulchral    e\er-burning   Lamps    ind 
Mausoleums.    The    perniciuua   Effects 
of  burying  in  the  Body  of  Cburchei» 
and  confined  Church-yardf,  pointed  oal| 
whereby    many    valuable     Lives    baie 
been    lost    to    the    Public    and   thor 
Friends.      By    Joseph    Taylor^   ISoio. 
4s.  6d.  bds. 

An  Aco(2[QAt  ^  tlM  |1nt  Sdinbuiih 


Liti  of  WorJu  recently  publuked. 
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Bstival,  held  between  the  30th 
nd  5th  Novtmber,  18 15,  To 
added,  an  Essay,  containini^ 
;ral  Observations  on  Music, 
;e  Farquhar  Graham,  Esq. 
bds. 

inburgh  Annaal  Register,  for 
itainins:  the  History  of  Europe 
ear ;    ReHections  on  Trial  by 
Civil    Causes    in    Scotland ; 
of  Public  Occurrences;  Public 
Accounts  ;    Gazettes ;    State 
Jirths,  Marriages,  Deaths, and 
s  ;    New  Publications  ;    Mis- 
Original  Poetry ;  and  Index. 
s. 

POETRY. 

nee  ;    or,  the  Secrets  of  Divi- 
Poem.    By  Edward  Smedley, 
ill  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
a  Poem.    By  the  same.  8vo, 

)ry  of  Rimini ;    a  Poem.     By 
mt.     Small  8vo.  6s,  6d. 
e^e    of   Corinth ;    a   Poem. — 
a   Poem.     By  Lord  Byron. 
>d. 

Malaozore,  a  Moorish  Tale. 
>D.  Mrs.  Esme  Steuart  Ertkine. 

jr ;  or  the  Economy  of  Nature, 
)gress  of  Human  Life ;  a  Poem, 
d.  sewed.  • 

t.  Princess  of  Persia  ;  or  the 
ueen.  Collected  from  the  ori- 
sian.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

POLITICAL. 

als  for  an  Economical  and  Se- 
rency;  with  Observations  on 
IS  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a« 
ard  the  Public  and  the  Pro- 
of Bank  Stock.  By  David 
Esq.  8vo.  45.  6d. 
e"  de  POrigine  des  Progrfes  et 
cadence  des  Diveries  Factions, 
agite  la  France  depuis  1789, 
Abdication  de  Napoleon.  Par 
avallee,  Ancien  Capitaine  d'ln- 
et  Ancitn  Chef  de  Division  a 
ie  Chauceilerie  de  la  Legion 
ir.  3  vols.  8vo.  11.  7s. 
olonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain, 
id  with  relation  to  her  North 
1  Provinces  and  West  India 
ns;  wherein  the  dangerous 
y  of  American  Competition  is 
I,  aod  the  Ifecessity  of  rocoia- 


mcncing  a  Colonial  System  on  a  vigor* 
ous  and  extensive  Scale  exhibited  and 
defended  ;  with  Plans  for  the  Promotioa 
of  Emigration,  and  Strictures  on  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  By  a  British  Traveller. 
8vo.  8s.  bds. 

An  Address  to  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  State  of  the  Nation.  By 
a  Yorkshire  Freeholder,  ^vo.  Is. 

An  Argument  on  the  Case  of  Marshal 
Ney,  with  reference  to  the  12th  Article 
of  the  Convention  of  Paris,  and  the 
Treaty  of  the  20th  Nov.  1815,  in  which 
the  reasonings  of  Messrs.  Dupin  and 
Berryer  (his  Counsel)  are  considered. 
With  an  Appendix,  containin^f  their 
Argument  as  published  by  themselvet, 
the  Dispatch  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
enclosing  the  Convention  of  Paris,  aod 
the  Convention  itself.  By  a  Barrister^ 
8vo.  28. 

Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk ;  bemg 
a  Series  of  Letters  from  the  Continent. 
8vo.  12s. 

Paris  Revisited  in  1815,  by  way  ef 
Brussels;  includhig  a  Walk  over  the 
Field  of  BatUe  at  Waterloo;  concluding 
with  Remarks  on  the  Political  Temper 
and  Condition  of  France,  and  the  Cha- 
racter of  the  Bourbon  Government.  By 
John  Scott,  Editor  of  the  Champion,  a 
Political  and  Literary  Journal.  8vo.  12«« 

Collections  relative  to  Systematic 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  at  different  Periods, . 
and  in  different  Countries,  with  Obser- 
vatic^s  on  Charity ,-^its  proper  Objects 
and  Conduct,  and  its  influence  on  the 
Welfare  of  Nations.  Svo.  68. 

A  translation  of  the  celebrated  Work 
of  M.  de  Pradt,  entitled  the  Congresf 
of  Vienna.  1  vol.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

SHir  BUIUHXO. 

A  Treatise  on  Dry  Rot^  in  which  are 
described  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  that 
Disease  in  Ships ;  with  the  Methods  of 
Prevention  and  Cure.  By  Ambrose 
Bowden,  of  the  Navy  Office.   8s.  bds. 

TaXOLOGY. 

An  Examination  of  Mr,  Dealtry's 
Review  of  Norris  on  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  with  Occasional 
Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency 
of  that  Institution.  By  a  Clergyman 
of  the  IXiocese  of  London.  Oy  ($d. 
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CORRE3PONDENCE. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Good  relating  to  our  reriew  of  bis  taa^ 
latioa  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  we  insert  without  hesitation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review^ 

Sir, — In  your  account  of  my  *^  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Joh"  interted  ii 
your  Review  for  last  month,  there  arc  numerous  errors  of  so  gross  and  injariou 
a  nature,  as  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  a  friend,  that  I  mutt  requot 
you  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  number  in  order  to  correct  a  few  of  them. 

In  p.  134  the  writer  of  the  article,  after  commending  my  arrangement  of  the 
poem,  takes  especial  care  to  frustrate  the  value  of  his  approbation  by  addioi;, 
*'  this  judicious  and  natural  division  had  alrrady  been  suggested  by  Scfaalteoi 
and  Grey ,  a  drcumstance  which  Mr.  Good  should  nai  havt  negUeied  to  recmdJ*^ 
Kow  before  the  writer  had  ventured  to  inflict  thii  castigation,  he  ahonid  bane 
been  certain  of  the  truth  of  his  charge.  He  should  have  read  the  works  kt 
refers  to:  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  foand  that  his  charge  ia  vttarlj 
groundless,  and  consequently  his  casti{i:atton  uncalled  for,  since  no  two  diriaoM 
oan  be  more  unlike  than  the  divisions  here  brought  into  comparison. 

The  division  of  Grey  is  that  of  Schultens,  and  the  division  of  both  it  tkat  of 
the  Bible;  for  they  have  no  other  breaks  than  those  of  the  ordinary  chaplni. 
Schultens,  indeed,  has  given  a  few  hints  upon  the  structure  of  the  poMlinhit 
preflxed  commentary ;  and  Grey  has  copied  that  part  of  his  commeptaiy  which 
contains  them.  In  the  course  of  these  hints,  all  we  meet  with  is,  that  SclallMf 
•OAceived  the  middle  pari  of  this  ancient  production  to  be  poetic,  and  of  a  draaalie 
cast,  but  its  beginning  and  ending  to  be  prosaic,  and  added  afterwards.  Yet  hs 
la  uncertain  whether  the  dramatic  part  shoald  end  with  ch«  xli.  or  at  ch«  xHi.  7^ 
Having  reached  in  his  commentary,  which  examines  chapter  after  chapter,  tht 
close  of  ch.  xiv.  **  here,  says  he,  the  first  round  of  discnssiona  having  termiMlai, 
Eliphaz  takes  occasion  to  thunder  forth  severely,  &c.''*  and,  arriving  at  ch.  miii 
he  tells  us  that  the  teply  of  £lihu,  which  begins  with  it,  follows  up  the  hittlt, 
**  as  though  with. a  third  ACT.'^f  And  beyond  these  few  and  indistinct  intimatmw, m 
have  not  a  word  of  any  kind  with  respect  to  arrangement.  Extending^  howcrer, 
the  views  of  Mr.  Schultens  as  widely  as  a  light  so  glimmering  will  aU«iv  oi, 
we  may  conjecture  that,  after  lopping  off  the  opening  and  cloaing  of  the  poMi 
as  adsistitious  matter,  he  regarded  the  body  of  the  work  mi  eondttmg  ^f  «  imuiia 
qf  three  acts:  the  first  extending  from  the  beginning  ofcb.  iii.  to  a  part  oftkt 
peem  not  pointed  out,  but  probably  conceived  to  close  with  this  single  chapter;  the 
second,  wherever  he  supposed  it  to  begin,  terminating  with  ch.  xiv;  tod 
the  third  extending  from  ch.  xv.  to  the  end  of  ch.  xli.  or  to  ch.  xliL  7.  ahidi 
Mr.  Schultens  leaves  equally  uncertain. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  I  have  ventured  to  aubnit  that  the 
poem,  instead  of  being  a  drama,  is  a  regular  epic ;  instead  of  being  partly 
genuine  and  partly  adsistitious,  is  wholly  genuine;  and,  instead  of  connifiBS 
of  TuftE£  ACTS,  is  composed  of  six  books;  not  one  of  which  runs  paraUd  vitk 
either  of  these  three  acts,  excepting  possibly  book  III.  with  act  II. j  vUh 
even  th^s  parallcliism  is  uncertain,  because,  aa  already  ohaenredy  Mr.  SchoheBi 
has  himself  left  it  uncertain  where  he  conceived  his  second  act  to  coBOiaier. 
Perhaps  no  two  hypotheses  more  incongruous  or  at  variance  with  each  ether 
ever  existed.  Yet  the  reviewer  boldly  tells  the  public  that  the  laat  wjii  90tS&^ 
by  the  first ;  and  then  adds  that  this  is  "  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Clood  shMiM 
should  not  have  neglected  to  record!  I"  What  would  every  other  critic  haie 
said  if,  with  equal  boldness,  I  had  escaped  from  this  chaise  of  neglact,  by 
appealing,  with  equal  ignorance  or  error,  to  the  opinion  of  Sohultcne  ai  the 
foundation  uf  my  own  arrangement  ? 

In  p.  138  the  reviewer  affirms,  with  the  same  unlucky  looaenesa  of  readhig»thil 
I  consider  Job  xiv.  10 — \5  **  demonstrative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate."  I 
have  considered  no  such  thing;  but  I  have  considered  and  affirmed  that  taeh  t 
doctrine  was  known  and  admitted  at  the  time  in  question,  and  that  the  paiMige 
adverted  to  is  '*  demons' rat  ive  of  the  existence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  alale*^ 

'■   ^  Hinc,  orbe  primo  certamiuum  evoluto,  ansa  ministrata  Elipbazo— dctaoaidi» 
fcc.  p.  13. 
f  Pugnam  vehementiiaime  dcpugnatam  axcipit,  teitio  w/ali  a^firt.  p.  \L 
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md  not  <<  of  the  irulh  of  ike  doclrine,"  aa  this  strange  misquotation  neeessarily 
imports. 

With  inaccnracies  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  kind  the  article  abounds. 
Having  quoted  a  passage  from  the  notes,  in  which  I  point  out  under  what 
circumstauces  the  Hebrew  ^  may  become  an  imperfect  negative,  and  in  what 
cases  an  imperfect  negative  may,  in  all  languages,  take  the  place  of  a  full 
Illative,  and  have  its  imperfection  supplied  by  being  made  the  connectmg 
laediam  of  two  opposite  propositions,  the  writer,  in  page  139  obsertes  as  follows, 
**  In  support  of  this  canon  we  have  three  examples  in  English,  and  one  in  Latin: 
but  not  a  single  instance  of  such  usage  is  produced  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures  in 
k%  confirmation."  Now  the  whole  of  the  note  here  referred  tOf  is  a  comment 
upon  a  dtrect  instance  of  such  usage  ;  and  till  this  writer  shall  venture  to  controvert 
the  canon  here  laid  down,  which  he  has  not  done,  one  direct  instanze  will  be  of 
itself  a  sufficient  confirmation,  and  as  good  as  a  hundred.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
felt  necessary  to  load  the  note  with  other  examples,  for  the  rule  being  laid 
down,  its  application  was  supposed  easy.  As  the  critic,  however,  seems  to  wish 
Ibr  further  proofs,  aqd  admits  himself  to  be  incapable  of  tracing  out  other  ez« 
amplesy  let  him  turn  to  Eccles.  i.  4,  and  he  will  find  one  quite  in  point.  The 
Royal  Moralist  opens  the  chapter  with  the  impressive  apophthegm  *'  vanity  of 
▼anities— -all  is  vanity  !''  which  he  immediately  proceeds  to  support  by  fxem- 
plifying  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  transient  and  unstable ;  deducinir  his  instances 
fffom  the  passing  generations  of  mankind,  and  the  earth  they  dwell  upon;  from 
the  restless  joumeyings  of  the  sun;  the  changeableiiess  of  the  wiuda ;  the 
perpetual  current  of  the  rivers ;  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sen  A  more 
apt  or  congruous  .assemblage  of  images  cannot  '  be  put  together.  But, 
unfortunately,  from  understanding  the  particle^  in  an  affirmative  or  conditional, 

initead  of  in  a  half-negative  sense;  in  that  of  et  or  sed^  in<itead  of  in  that  of  nee, 
(the  other  half  negation  being  supplied  by  the  contrast  of  the  verbs  pass  away 
and  come  with  the  verb  abide  for  ever  J  the  aptness  and  congruity,  and  consequently 
the  beauty  of  the  passage  has  been  destroyed  by  every  previous  translation,  &fl 
fir  as  I  have  examined  them.     The  original  is  ax  follows; 

:  io  nni  Tf?n  nn 

Literally, 

Generation  cometh,*  and  generation  passeth  away; 
Nor  doth  the  earth  abide  for  ever. 

Thus  rendered,  the  passage  is  clear  and  true  to  itself;  and  furnishes  a  singular 
parallelism  with  the  well  known  lines  in  Sbakespear, 

The  greni  globe  itself, 
Yea  all  which  it  inherits^  shall  dissolve. 

The  common  rendering,  however,  is  as  follows ;  equally  adverse  to  the  sense 
and  beauty  of  the  passage ;  **  one  generation  passeth  away,  and  anot/ier  cometh^ 
BUT  the  earth  abideth  for  ever." 

I  have  not  time,  nor  have  you  space,  for  other  examples;  since  it  would  be 
Qselen  to  point  them  out  without  explaining  them.  But  I  will,  nevertheless,  fur- 
nish you  with  more  publicly,  or  the  writer  privately,  upon  the  expression  of  such 
9  wish.  For  the  same  reason  I  avoid  pointing  out  more  mistakes  in  the  article 
l>efore  us.  I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  it  a  pity  that,  after  waiting  up« 
wards  of  three  years  for  a  proper  person  to  undertake  the  ta^sk  of  reviewing 
n^  Translation,  you  should  at  last  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  incompetent 
a  iodge.  The  man  who  would  translate  or  criticize  the  book  of  Job,  ought  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  and  the  man  who  would  re- 
▼iew  the  translation  in  question,  with  its  explanatory  Notes,  ought  also  to  b^ 
acquainted  with  many  other  languages,  as  well  modem  as  ancient.  Yet  the 
ptesent  critic  makes  no  pretension  to  any  other  tongues  than  English  and 
JHebrew,  while  he  gives  evident  proofs  that  he  is  but  indifferently  acquamted 
with  the  latter,  and  has  not  fairly  studied  the  helps  on  which  he  has  depended. 
It  is,  hence,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  opinion  iie  has  put  forth  at  the 
^l<Ske  of  his  account,  far  less  modestly  than  magisterially,  should,  whether  io* 
tended  to  recommend  or  discountenance  the  work  (for  it  it 'of  doubtful  intflN 
prslAtioD)  be  utterly  at  variance  wi^h   the  reptltation   ilhich   erevy  t^c#r 
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knows,  or  may  easily  know,  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  IbrtaiMte  enaQfh  to 
acquire,  not  only  in  our  domestic  universitied,  but  in  many  of  theee  oo  tlia 
continent,  as  well  as  among  critics  of  the  first  character  in  British  India  aof 
the  American  States. 

Caroline  Place,  JOHN  MASON  GOOD. 

February  18,  1816. 

Having  satisfied  Mr.  Good's  request  by  the  insertion  of  his  letter,  we  sbiU 
now,  in  justice  to  ourselvei",  subjoin  a  very  concise  eommeot  on  its  conteou. 
The  l^cviewcr  of  the  article  iu  question,  who  in  altogether  unacqnaioted  with 
Mr.  Good,  disclaims  eyery  improper  feeling  toward.s  that  Gentleman.  We  pro* 
nounced  Mr.  Gwxl^s  vohime  to  be  on  the  whole  creditable  to  him ;  which  opi- 
nion  surely  is  not  consistent  with  any  attempt  to  disparage  hi»  reputation,  an  iffl* 
putatioii  which  we  repel  from  us. 

Our  remarks  (E.  R.  p.  134*)  do  not  touch  the  question  of  hypothesis,  but  refer 
solely  to  the  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  book.  On  this  point  we  lay  before 
our  Readers  the  following  comparison.  Schultens  and  Grey,  iu  cominon  with 
Mr.  Good,  regard  tlic  first  two  Chapters  as  constituting  the  exordium.  '*  PartIL 
extends  from  the  bcgiuning  of  the  third  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  Chapter;  asd 
comprises  the  first  colloquy,  or  series  of  argument.'*  *'  Part  III.  compriKi  the 
second  series  of  controversy,  aud  extends  from  the  fifteenth  to  tha  cloae  of  tjit 
twenty-first  Chapter."  ''  Part  IV.  comprises  the  third  and  last  series  of  coMiD- 
vcrsy,  and  reaches  from  the  twenty-second  to  the  close  of  the  thirtyofint  ChapUr." 
"  Part  V.  contains  the  summing  up  of  the  controversy;  .which  is  allotted  to  Elik^ 
Ch. xxxii."  "Part  VI.  the  Almighty  appears  to  pronounce  judgement,  Ck 
xxxviii."     Good.  Tntrod.  Disnor.  pp.  xxv.  xxx.  xxxiii.  xxxvi.  xxxix. 

Now  turn  we  to  Grey,  Liber  Jobi.  Cap.  xv.— *'  Hucusque  primus  orbit 
certaminum — in  hoc  secundo  oibe  opiHignatonis.*' — Cap.  xxii.—- '' Tertias ; 
volvitur  orbisdisputatiouuni.''  Cap.  xxxii.-^"  Hio  ergo  tertius  Libri  nottri. 
quatuor  decurrit  sermonibus,  ab  arbitro  quasi  totius  ControTersisB  habitisylic* 
Cap.  xxxviii. — «  iritimus  hiccc  actus  exhibet  geminam  appa'ritioneiii— hce  Si 
ct  contentio  ita  finitur,  quern  admodum  par  erat ;  atque  Homo  piofr— ad  oflkba 
placidc  reducitur.''  These  are  the  passages  on  which  we  founded  our  remark  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  the  book  of  Job  in  Mr.  Good's  work  wassnggeHcd 
by  Schulteus  and  Grey.  Of  the  probability  dooti  judiccnt.  In  Mr.  Good's  letter, 
these  passages  arc  c(»mpletely  passed  over. 

Every  fair  Header  ol'our  work,  we  feel  convinced,  must  have  perceiTed  that  sar 
words  in  p.  138,  have  reference  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  and  a  future  life  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  as  developed  ia  the 
passage  Ch  xiv.  10 — \b.  Why  should  Mr.  Good  charge  upon  ns  Mooseaettsf 
reading'  in  the  matter  of  the  paragraph  in  our  work,  p.  138,  when  ha  hinsel^ 
exhibits  the  same  kind  of  language  in  p.  Ixxx.  ? — where  he  remarks  that  the 
passages  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  tha  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  knowa 
to  Job,  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  annihilate  the  dtKtrine  of  a  returreeiiom. 

We  have  to  the  appreciation  of  our  Readers  the  obsenrations  of  Mr.  Good  ii 
suppor'  of  his  canon  that  the  Hebrew  ^  may,  in  certain  cases,  become  aa 
imperftct.  negative.  We  certainly  do  not  consider  Job  ch.  i.  ▼. 5,  as  presMtiaf 
a  direct  instance  of  such  usage,  and,  as  this  is  the  only  passage  io  the  H^ 
brew  Scriptures  which  appears  as  proof  in  Mr.  Good^s  note  on  the  verse,  we  eooM 
not  a<hnit  his  rule  anan  established  canon.  It  was  Mr.  Good's  busioess,  notOOll^ 
to  supply  confirmatiou  of  his  po!»ition. 

It  IS  uinieeessary  to  notice  the  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Good's  letter.  The  Re- 
viewer uill  only  say  that  he  does  make  pretensions  to  other  languages  than 
Euglikh  and  Hebrew;  that  whatever  may  ho  the  measure  of  his  Biblical  learning,  it 
would,  could  Mr.  Good  have  had  the  benefit  of  it,  have  saved  his  book  from  many 
gross  errors;  and  that  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  such  as  it  is,  would  efiectttaDy 
preserve  him  from  attributing  nSfi  ^  mill-stone,  to  the  same  root  as  ^d\  aod 

construing  hDH  ^^  ^  pronoun  singular. 

In  conclusion,  the  Reviewer  asserts  the  accuracy  and  justice  of  bis  remsrki; 
and  with  the  qualified  measure  which  he  has  already  used,- repeats  hia  recOPH 
meudation  of  Mr.  Good's  work,  that  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  that  the  |Boa«r  <tf 
ffie  Biblical  Student  will  be  well  expended  in  its  purchase. 
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ti  I.  1.  The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant  Religion  :  A  Discourse  de- 
livered at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis- 
ters and  Congregations,  held  at  the  Meeting  House  in  Islington ^ 
May  4,18]  5.  ]^y  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  pp.  60.  Price  28. 
Conder. 

An  Examination  of  the  Arguments  for  the  pre-eminency  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy,  adduced  by  the  Rev.  John  Kyan,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  in  Townsend-Street  Chapel,  Dublin,  at  the  Con- 
secration of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Plunkett,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Waldron,  on  the  24th  Feb.  1815.  By  the  Rev.  James  Carlyle,  of 
the  Scots  Church,  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,     pp.  109. 

j4  Defence  of  the  Reformation^  in  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  *  Just 
*  Prejudices  against  the  Calvinists  :'  Written  in  French  by  the  Re- 
verend and  Learned  Monsieur  Claude,  Minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Charenton ;  and  faithfully  translated  into  English,  by 
T.  B.— M.  A.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life, 
including  some  Observatfons  on  the  Spirit  of  Popery.  By  John 
Townsend.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  xc.  345.  351.  Price  11.  28.  Hatchard, 
Conder,  1815. 

X^ERE  the  New  Testament  put  into  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
^  gent  person,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  records  of  ec- 
^iastical  history,  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  the  apcstolic 
ritings,  not  a  system  of  polity,  but  correct  ideas  of  what  is  in* 
Ived  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  he  would  feel  assured, 
at  botli  the  doctrines  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
id  an  exclusive  relation  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  improvement 
mankind.  He  would  entertain  no  suspicion  that  there  could 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures,  any  basis  for  a  monopoly 
religion  by  human  enactments ;  or  that  the  efficacy  of  its 
xih^  could  have  any  dependence  on  humay  regulations.  He 
)uld  find  that  the  Apostles  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  sub- 
ission  of  their  converts  to  the  faith  and  holy  precepts  of  thf> 
Vol.  V.  N.  S.  C  c 
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Gospel,  and  that  in  this  result  of  their  miniBtryy  tocordin|f.  to^i 
their  own  appreciation  of  the  design  of  Christianity^  all  itaobjecti' 
were  accomplished. 

liCt  us  imagine  such  a  person  transported  from  the  assemUf 
of  the  primitive  Christians  at  Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus,  if  here  hs 
had  been  familiarized  with  the  unostentatious  spirit  aod  lowly  i 
circumstances  of  the  first  teachers  of  ChristiaDity>  and  bcanglit  i 
into  contact  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  senith  of  ili  . 
power,  or  even  as  it  now  exists  in  some  European  cciintrieai 
Then  unfold  to  him  its  history;  inform  him  of  the  lofty  pretflB- 
sions  it  makes  to  spiritual  monarchy  ;  exhibit  its  ritual;  and  ex- 
plain the  offices  and  ordinances  of  its  hierarchy : — and  whit 
would  be  his  astonishment  and  horror !     Shew  him  the  Pdpe  ia  • 
the  assumed  character  of  St.  Peter's  successor,  encircled  with  ra- . 
vcrence  and  majesty,  having  a  large  silver  cross  carried  befbral^p 
as  a  sacred  banner,  and  the  multitude  kneeling  in  adoratioa  ai' 
he  passes ;  cardinals,  archbishops,  arch-priests,  apchdeacOBi^ 
pcebendaries,  canons,  choristers,  &c.  clothed  in  pu^rple,  i^ad  €IImk> 
coloured  robes  ;  wearing  the  mitre,  the  stole,  tne  alb,  the  oopsb' 
the  rochet,  the  hood,  the  pall,  the  dalmatica,  the  tunica,  9^ 
other  apparatus  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  he  would  be  utterly  ooa* 
foundeu  !    lie  would  rec^oise  in  these  splendid  foppericaapl^ 
habits,  something  very  di6^rent  from  the  lowly  fimna  in  wUck 
he  had  seen  the  pastors  of  the  Christian  flocks  in  the  paraiA  ^t 
all  Christian  periods  and  assemblies^    He  «iight  fina  in  the 
former  the  magnificence  of  Pagan  ten^les  aad  of  idojutroaf 
altars ;  but  nothing  to  remind  him  of  the  Chitfoh  of  Ciicist  at 
Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus.    Now  rehearse  to  him  the  intr^vci  aad 
daring  projects,  in  the  success  of  whidi  its  power  was  ac^nired 
and  consolidated  ;-*tbrow  open  the  doors  of  its  dungeon^  aad 
conduct  him  through  the  secret  chambers  of  its  InqpiiaitioB.;— 
lead  him  to  the  numerous  victims  of  its  vengeance^  expiiiqif  ta 
racks,  and  consuming  in  flames  : — will  he  not  now  recognise  As 
mystery  of  iniquity— the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  Ike 
saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  ? — And  while  he  wondm  with 
great  admiration  at  the  strange  spectacle,  he  finda  one 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Revelation,  in  the  fulfilment  of  ita 
awful  predictions. 

The  long  period  during  which  this  power  vras  in  the  plentadt 
of  its  influence,  ferociously  sporting  itself  with  the  miscriBi  of 
mankind,  was  emphatically  **  The  mystery  of  God,'*  whicb,  chal- 
lenging the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints,  presented  at  the 
same  time  the  most  ample  occasions  for  their  display.  How 
many  prayers  fraught  with  earnest  suppKcatioiis  for  the  deaif* 
tion  of  a  tyranny  which  had  taken  peace  from  llie  ^aith,  woe 
in  secret  ascending  to  heaven,  while  the  soiila  of  the  ChMbI 
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»m  for  tbe  ^ord  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  ^vhioh  they  held^ 
Bre  accusing  thU  tyranny  night  and  day  before  tbe  eternal 
vone !  They  found  consolation  only  in  the  assurance  that  lis 
liplatioD  was  deternained,  and  would  in  proper  time  be  accom- 
Mied ;  and  in  the  anticipation  of  such  a  judgement,  the 
l|Mtrted  and  the  living  felt  the  purest  and  the  noblest  triumpli. 
I  proportion  as  they  sympathized  with  tbe  degradations  and 
Kclions  of  mankind,  and  were  alive  to  the  interests  of  truth 
id  of  goodness,  must  the  enlightened  have  wished  and  prayed 
r  tbe  complete  subversion  of  the  papal  system. 
Ibi  our  own  times,  that  system  has  been  shaken  to  its  very 
nidations.  Societies  formed  under  its  autlmrity,  and  making 
iri  of  it,  oompofied  of  persons  under  preposterous  vows  of 
iiliacy,  by  whioh  the  energies  and  prosperity  of  social  life 
wm  counteracted  and  destroyed,  have  been  broken  up. 
kooaands  of  priests,  employed  as  the  agents  of  papal  des* 
NriHliD,  were  separated  from  the  people  whose  minds  thev  had 
irigTpd.  The  Inquisitors  of  Spain  and  of  Portugal  were  driven 
mi  lli»r  black  and  horrid  tribunak*.  The  conclave  itself  was 
•Mered  ;  and  the  whole  Romish  Hierarchy  was  trembling  with 
irigjbt.  What  was  the  interest  which  these  events  excited? 
fiuUf  the  ieelijBgs  which  they  inspired  among  Protestants? 
rere  they  such  as  comported  witii  the  love  of  Christian  free* 
Ma  i  such  as  were  suitable  to  tbe  prayers  which  had  been  for 
pas  identified  with  Protestantism  ?  Were  they  such  as  reloaded 
die  predictions  of  the  word  of  God  ?  When  Angels  were 
^qparing  to  give  ttbe  signal  of  exultation, — ^^  Rejoice  over  hei^ 
ibott  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets,'^ — what  were 
•^ipdiBgs  and  the  expressions  of  nsany  Proteatants  ?  It  was 
ite  natural  to  suppose,  that  to  all  who  bore  that  name,  the 
nelasMlion  of  religions  freedom  to  millions  of  men,  the  sub^ta 
i^  ntates  whese  for  eenturies  i  *ance  had  reigned,  tbe  put* 

ig  down  of  Inquisitions,  and  i  taking  away  of  power  froq» 
oorporated  bodies  of  dergy  wno  d  too  long  employed  it  iut 
moj  and  kjmre  mankind,  w  id  f%  excited  such  joy,  u^ 
Kve  given  ooeaaion  fcnr  the  cek  at  i  of  such  a  jubilee,  as  had 
A  hkhefto  been  known  in  om  worm. 

Strangdy  difl&rent  were  the  {  \  and  il 

vdioe  in  Piroteatant  countries       i^e       y  n     b  tu»      w- 

dding  of  adnuratlon  front  the  \         b      tb  j       it       ;      t 

ay  apf^ud  the  compassion  i  re       ext  lo  i 

ofted  and  the  necessitous ;  vre     ig     i        a  le       ' 

elings  ef  humanity,  and  with        \  i        its  oi         vo«- 

nee,  the  persons  vrho,  by  t       cni  nave  cdy 

are  placed  in  a  state  o€  siwen  i^ui.,  looJking  to  1  ents 
enwlves,  we  might  *»•'''»  ^^'•^  cied  ins  '  fr< 

\  professora  of  the  Pff<       ant         »         n  b^ 

C  c'4 
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tutions  which  breathed  the  fiercest  spirit  of  hostility  agaii 
that  righteous  cause,  were  shaken  and  falling.     Strangely 
variance  were  iheir  feelings  and  their  practice.     The  eoll9tl^l 
nations  and  trenibHns^s  of  Kome  were,  as  if  by  sympathy,  C50ih| 
nnmicated  to   the  ministers  of   Protestant    churches ;    and 
mournini^  was  commenced,  which  could  not  have  been  exceeddij 
and  whicli,  there  is  too  g'reat  reason  to  fear,  would  not  have  beeil 
equalled,  had  Christianity  itself  been  interred.     The  membenj 
of  Protestant  communities  were  seen  associated   with  ^*  Tin  I 
^'  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  merchants  of  the  earth,  weep- 
"  \ng  and  wailinjj^,  and  crying,  Alas  !  that  great  city  !  '*  Sons' 
Protestants,  indeed,  partaking  of  the  feelings  proper  for  (hej 
occasion,  were  congratulating  each  other  on  having  lived  li 
see  such   a  day  ;  but  they  were  persons  whose   stations  uli 
whose    inttuence   did    not  attach    much  importance  to  either 
their  sorrows  or  their  joys.     The  events  to  which  we  are  »•' 
ferring,  wore  adapted  to  interest  and  gratify  the  long  cheriAid 
hopes  of  good  men,  the  friends  of  true  liberty  ;  but  the  end  wUck 
they  promised  has  not  yet  in  its  expected  measure  been  obtaiied. 
The  dissatisfied  and  sullen  temper  with  which  tliey  were  viewed 
by  the  powerful,  soon  opposed  a  check  to  their  free  operatioi; 
and  the  streams  of  freedom  were  met  by  a  tide  of  irresistibk 
fury,  before  which  they  were  driven  towards  their  sources. 
«      That  tide  still  continues  to  flow  ;  and  till  its  force  be  spest, 
we  must  consider  the  best  interests  of  mankind  as  exposed  to 
danger.     The  recent  changes  in  Europe  are  not,  we  must  ooiH 
fess,  calculated  to  dissipate  our  fears,  and  to  console  our  hopes. 
Can  it  be  questionable  whether  the  leading  agents  of  papal  do* 
niinion  be  elated  with  the  pros])ect  which  those  changes  open? 
Are  they  expecting  less  than   the  revival  of  its  grandeur  and 
authority  ^     The  tide  is  flowing  according  to  their  wishes ;  and 
tiiey  are  on  the  alert,  ready  to  embark  and  to  pursue  the  voyage 
of  popish  circumnavigation.     The  Jesuits — the  Janizaries. of 
the  papal  court — are  waiting  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  to 
compass  sea  and  land   in  its  service.     The  hammers  and  the 
anvils  necessary  to  prepare  the  chains  of  mental  degradation,  are 
resounding  with  the  blows  of  papal  artizans;    and  the  shafts 
Which  are  to  be  directed  at  the  most  valuable  liberties  of  men, 
are  sharpening.     We  are  unshaken  in  our  confidence,  that  the 
best  of  causes  shall  not  always  be  an  oppressed  one ; — that  God 
will  arise  to  scatter  his  enemies ;   to  overthrow  the  thrones  of 
tyrants,  and  to  hurl  the  enslavers  of  the  world  from  their  proud 
and  abused  pre-eminence;  to  raise  liberty  from  the  dust;  to 
strike  oiY  her  fetters  ;  to  adorn  her  with  beauty  \  to  pour  a  celes- 
tial radiance  around  her  ;  and  so  to  ennoble  and  endow  her,  that 
she  may  become  the  admiration  and  the  delight  of  maokind. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  would  endeavour  to  arouse  every  Protea- 
tant  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which  surround  him ;  and  to  urge 
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all  who  possess  more  than  common  talenls  andinfiuence,  the 
luty  of  employing  them  in  the  support  of  Protestant  principles. 

rure  of  salvation  while  their  sentiments  are  in  accordance  with 
Cfospel,  and  their  lives  regulated  by  its  laws,  Protestant 
rbristians  may  well  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  justifying  their 
niaration  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

•  In  other  respects,  however,  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
ibeying  the  calls  of  no  unimportant  duty,  in  engaging  in  that 
tontroversy.  It  becomes  them  to  advocate  the  cause  of  pure  re- 
l^dn ;  to  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures ;  to  expose  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity  ;  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  most 

iglorious  bondage  ;  to  forward  the  interests  of  true  liberty ;  to 
the  world  of  the  hazards  to  which  its  freedom  is  ex- 
^d  ;  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  in  them  lies  the  extension  of 
i  tjrranny  which,  insatiate  as  the  grave  itself  in  its  desires,  will 
Mver  be  satisfied,  tiU  its  power  prevail  over  every  right  in  he* 

telt  in  man,  or  conferred  upon  him  by  Revelation,  and  the  sub- 
cd  world  be  prostrate  at  its  feet. 
^'  We  are  glad,  at  this  crisis,  of  the  opportunity  of  commending 
lb  our  readers,  the  publications,  the  titles  of  which  head  the  pre- 
Ifent  article.  Reserving  our  notice  of  Mr.  Townsend's  edition 
of  Claude's  defence  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  close  of  this  article. 
We  shall  direct  our  attention  to  the  important  pamphlets  of  Dr. 
Snaitb  and  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  discourse  of  the  former,  more 
ftmple  in  its  range  of  topics,  than  the  ^  Examination'  of  the 
latter  writer,  states  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  famishes  very  satisfactory 
refutation  of  its  pretensions.  Mr.  Carlyle  confines  his  state- 
ments and  his  reasonings  to   one  primary  article,  ^  The  Pre- 

*  eminency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopacy  ;'  which  he  in- 
ipestigates  with  admirable  acuteness,  and  fairly  and  completely 
demolishes.  So  well  do  both  these  writers  manage  the  weapons 
irbich  they  have  selected  as  best  adapted  to  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  respectively  combat,  s^id  so  \  mighty.' 
are  those  weapons,  that  in  battle  they  must  be  victors.  Were 
mankind  to  submit  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  truth  only,  and 
to  abandon  or  adhere  to  religious  communities  only  as  they  feel 
the  power  of  convincing  arguments,  these  pamphlets  alone  would 
produce  a  striking  and  extensive  change,  and  would  g^  far  to- 
wards effecting  an  entire  desertion  of  the  Romish  Church.  We 
shall  furnish  some  specimens  of  their  efficient  tendency  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

<  The  Papal  system,'  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  *  presents  itself  under 
two  considerably  different  aspects.  The  one  is  that  ^rosseip  form 
niiich  it  wore  during  the  penod  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  cen« 
tuiy ;  and  which  it  still  wears,  with  little  alteration,  in  those  coun^ 
tries  where  civil  (md  religious  freedom. have  obtained  no  fqotiog^ 
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The  other  it  a  more  mild  and  polished  form  which  it  bai 
since  the  era  qfthe  R^pbrmaiion^  in  more  enlightened  couutiha,  ad 
under  the  representation  of  cautiouB  and  able  advocates.  Etter 
of  diese  views,  without  some  corrections,  would  be  errooeooi.  Btt, 
not  to  deprive  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  of  any  pIffwkiabW  aiiss- 
tage,  I  have  been  careful  to  derive  the  statements  of  in  dodriiB 
brought  forwards  in  this  discourse,  onl^  from  its  owm  puMio  asrf  ■>- 
Ihorised  documents,  and  from  the  writmgs  of  its  most  mfftomA  m^ 
dern  defenders.'    pp.  S— 4. 

This  inanner  of  proceeding  is  highly  honoiindMhe  !•  Ihf 
Author  ;  and  is  demonstrative  of  his  candour  towards  Ui  cppa- 
nents.  Crreat  caution,  however,  is  evidently 
adopting  the  representations  of  Catholics  writing  i% 

enlightened  as  our  own,  in  which  there  are  so  m^iqr  i 

to  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  Protestant  prindpleB  rar  fli  ri- 
treme  carefolness.  Whatever  meliorations  may  hftva 
place  in  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of^  Catholses 
among  Protestants,  and  surrounded  on  sH  sides  with  the 
ledge  and  manners  of  a  well-instructed  and  libenl-age^  ww  ques- 
tion whether  any  a1terati(m  has  obtained  in  the  nmsd  aystcai 
itself,  and  whether  the  Papal  Court  has  done  any  msage  is 
the  increasing  knowledge  and  liberal  sentimenlB  of  viodccB 
times.  Does  that  Court  look  upon  the  rights  asserted  aad  se- 
cured at  the  Reformation  by  the  intrepid  advocates  of  liberlv,  h 
any  other  light  than  as  a  violent  alienation  of  its  poaeeMflBi, 
vrfaich  it  is  watching  the  proper  opportunity  to  recoTer  i  Hss  it 
ever  revoked  its  severe  edicts,  from  which  so  nsaey 
resulted  ?  Is  it  less  ferocious  because  it  has  become 
tune,  or  because  the  curbs  and  ofaains  by  whioh  it  hae  m  keg 
been  bound,  prevent  its  mischievous  assaufts  P 

We  give  credit  to  the  professions  of  some  CmlhdEeB,aed 
respect  them  as  liberal  and  benevolent  men ;  but  the  miBB  of 
Popery  is,  in  our  opinion,  unaltered,  and  unalterable,  n  ssAvi 
in  its  whole  oomplexion,  and  ▼indiotive  in  its  tamper;  sed 
nothing  is  wanting  towards  the  revival  of  all  that  hmtOfiy-SDBrks 
as  odious  and  horrible  in  its  conduct,  but  the  aane  elrei^A  aad 
extent  of  domination  which  it  has  possessed.  We  feel  ODUffinesd 
that  a  true  picture  of  Popery,  is  presented  in  Spaiu  ead'llMi- 
gal,  rather  than  in  England  or  Ireland ;  and  m  the 
its  history,  rather  than  in  the  publications  of  a  ~ 
Eustace. 

These  gentlemen  must  have  vfell  known  that 
of  liberality,  the  genuine  effusions  of  flioir  hearts 
doubt,   towards  Protestants,  are  in  direct 
tenets  and  decrees  of  thdr  own  Cimrch,  which 
its  members  to  reffard  persons  witheot  its  pale  au  udatadkls'lD 
thebopeofelanialmeivy.    They  oMMt  svnljrhriv^  itfl^  Hte  h 
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proportion  as  their  charity  was  pure  and  extensive,  tfheir  con- 
•islertcy  was  giving  way.  If,  as  Dr.  Snaith  has  remarked  of  A© 
lintter  of  these  respectable  authors,  they  really  believe  as  their 
professions  import,  they  *  have  broken  the  catholic  unity,'  and 
ought  to  separate  themselves  from  a  Church  whose  unchangeable 
and  unqualified  principle  is,  that  submission  to  its  authority  is 
indispensable  to  salvation.  Till  the  advocates  of  the  Ronush 
Church  in  our  own  country,  bring  us  a  regular  certificate  of  their 
being  authorized  to  expound  its  doctrines,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted, not  only  to  reject  for  ourselves  their  dictaj  as  the  stand- 
ard of  Catliolic  doctrine,  but  to  caution  as  many  as  our  voioe 
can  reach,  against  the  representation^  of  such  interpreters  lis 
the  4ate  Mr.  Kustace,  and  other  liberally  minded  men. 

We  are,  however,  quite  satisfied  with  the  most  cautious 
representations  and  the  mildest  diescriptions  of  popery,  When 
preparing  for  the  refutation  of  its  claims;  and  accompany  the 
present  Protestant  Authors  in  the  path  which  they  have  marked 
out,  from  the  most  perfect  persuasion  that  it  will  lead  us  to  a 

J|uiet  habitation,  into  which  no  man  dares  presume   to   enter 
or  the  purpose  of  questioning  us  on  the  ground  of  religion,  and 
assuming  the  control  of  our  conscience. 

The  following  sentiments  cannot  be  too  extensively  circulated ; 
and  they  point  out  with  precision  and  force  the  proper  man* 
tier  in  M^ich  all  pretensions  to  religious  authority  are  to  be 
considered. 

*  Every  man  must  be  originally  free  in  regard  to  religion.  It  h 
his  own,  his  eternal  interest  that  is  at  stake.  If  he  go  wrong*  he  is 
thesi^erer,  if  right,  he  derives  all  the  benefit ;  and  therefore,  in  this; 
if  in  any  case,  he  is  not  to  be  controuled  further  than  he  may  see 
fit  to  put  himself  under  authority  to  others,  or  than  God  may  be 
pleased  to  give  to  others  authority  over  him.^ — If  one  roan  come  to 
another  and  say,  **  Sir^  I  have  authority  from  Almighty  God  to 
dictate  to  you  nvhat  3rou  must  believe  andf  what  you  must  do,  and  if 
70^  refuse  to  believe  and  do  as  I  dictate,  I  have  authority  to  punish 
yoo  with  what  severity  I  ohuse  in  this  world,  and  sentence  you  to 
eternal  damnation  in  the  next ;"  the  other  has  at  least  a  riffht  to  say, 
^*  -If you  can  satisfy  me  that  youbave  the  authority  of  Goa  to  dictate 
and  to  inflict  the  penalties  you  mention,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
jMibmit  to  you,  but  I  must  be  satisfied  that  you  have  this  authority,  be- 
cause*  for  aught  I  know,  you  may  be  deceiving  me  for  your  own 
interest,  and  by  following  your  dictates,  I  may  be  running  headlong 
to  my  own  destruction ! "  And  he  might  add,  "  As  men  have  a  won- 
derful anlbition  to  dictate,  and  to  controul  and  rule  over  one  another, 
Is  the  lives  of  millions  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  desire  of  command- 
ing, I  must  have  extremely  good  evidence,  evidence  thai  admits  of  no 
d&obt  or  deceptioa>  that  you  have  the  authority  of  God  to  do  as  yom 
ha^e-Maidybefora  loan  submit  to  yoU|becaus6  this  demand  of  yours 
mtj  be  a  mere  Iriek  to  cheat  me  4)ut  of  09  liberty,  and  t6  gm« 
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tlfy  your  ambition  to  dictate  and  command/' — *  Further,  it  is  eridentf 
that  if  God  give  a  warrant  to  any  man  to  exercise  a  limited  contronl 
over  another,  that  man  cannot  without  dereliction  of  duty  exceed 
his  warrant.  If,  for  example,  God  give  to  one  man  a  warrant  to 
teach,  exhort,  admonish  another,  and  to  warn  him  of  punishraent 
that  awaits  him  in  eternity  if  he  refuses  to  listen,  but  give  him  • 
no  authority  to  use  violence,  to  inflict  penalties,  in  order  to  en- 
force attention  and  compliance ;  yet,  if  he,  because  he  happens  to  be 
the  strongest  man,  shall,  besides  teaching,  exhorting,  &c.  proceed  to 
assault,  rob,  or  murder  the  person  to  whom  he  is  sent,  he  is  evidently 
acting  with  gross  injustice,  and  it  would  be  as  lawful  to  resist  the  ag- 

fressions  of  such  a  man  as  to  resist  the  demands  of  a  highwayman. 
Tom  all  this  it  follows  that  in  no  case  can  authority  be  justly  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  or  actions  of  men,  without  a  previous  appeal  to 
their  judgment.  If  submission  be  voluntarily  offered  to  another  by 
any  one,  then  he  who  makes  the  offer  does  so  at  the  dictate  of  hb 
judgment;  but  if  authority  over  others  be  asserted*  then  he  whoai- 
serts  such  authority  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  over  whom 
lie  asserts  it,  that  he  has  the  warrant  of  God  for  doing  so,  and  he  mmt 
also  satisfy  them  as  to  the  extent  of  the  authority  granted  to  him.' 
ExaminaiioUj  pp.  8 — 10. 

These  are  cUctd  uurea ;  and  they  suggest  the  proper  duty  of 
all  rational  creatures  in  reference  to  religious  claims:  viz.  Toes- 
amine  them  witli  the  nicest  care;  to  demand  the  proofs  of  an  au- 
thority asserted  to  he  of  God ;  to  submit  to  such  an  authority, 
only  on  clear,  indisputable  evidence  of  its  Divine  origin  ;  and  to 
resist,  as  we  would  thieves  and  robbers,  all  persons  who,  limited 
to  the  business  uf  teaching,  attempt  to  injure  our  persons  or  our 
projierty.     "  Wc,"  say  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  "  are  ex- 
*^  clusively  the   persons  whom  God  has  appointed  to  be  the 
^^  teachers  of  Christian  truth,  and  in  that  capacity  we  are  to 
*^  controul  the  minds  and  the  actions  of  men/'  And  we,  with  Mr. 
Carlyle,  ^  must  have  no  quibbling  on  words,  no  vague  reports 
'  that  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  an  authentic  source  ;  no 
^  doubtful  reasoning ;  but  a  fair,  open  display  of  God*8  grants  to 

*  the  privileged  individuals,  and  unequiYocal  proof  of  the  tu- 

*  thenticity  of  it' 

Mr.  Carlyle^s  representations  are  so  just  in  themselves,  and 
80  perspicuously  and  properly  put  down  in  his  book, — they  are  so 
well  calculated  to  set  men  to  think  for  themselves  on  points 
concerning  which  no  man  should  think  for  another, — they  are 
so  simple,  so  reasouruble,  and  altogether  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
that  we  cannot  suppress  our  wish  that  the  widest  circulation 
possible  may  be  given  to  them.  Let  them  be  conveyed  to  the 
cottages  and  cabins  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  thousands  who  inhabit  them  ;  and  they  will  begin 
to  refuse  to  submit  their  consciences  to  (he  disposal  of  mao  who 
enforce  ufi  their  pretensions  to  authority  by  unintelligifalejsurgOQ; 
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tvlio  can  neither  display  a  Divine  warrant  to  justify  their  claims 
nor  produce  unsophisticated  arguments  in  their  support.  Let 
tbiil  pamphlet  become  the  teacher  of  the  degraded  populatioh  of 
Ireland,  and  the  spell  of  priestcraft  will  be  broken  ;  the  terrors 
of  superstition  will  no  longer  perform  their  part  at  the  will  of 
the  priests,  to  ensure  the  submission  of  their  deluded  de- 
Totees. 

Dr.  Smith's  Reasons  for  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
and  Church  of  Rome,  are, — 

*  Because  it  is  an  usurped  authority ; — ^because  its  tendency  is  to 
destroy  the  very  essence  of  real  religion ; — because  it  demands  belief 
in  doctrines  palpably  absurd^  unscripiural^  and  pernicious  ; — because 
it  is  an  impious  invasion  on  the  office  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
[>nly  Spiritual  Lawgiver ; — because  it  is  subversive  of  the  use  and 
oalue  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;— because  it  promotes  the  vilest  forms  of 
tyranny ; — and  because,  while  it  assumes  the  right  of  prescription, 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  audacious  system. of  innovation  on  the  old,  apostoUcf 
and  primitive  religion  of  Christ«* 

The  first  point  of  the  controversy  examined  by  Dr.  Smith,  is 
:hat  splendid  f-ilsity — the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Romish 
Church  under  the  headship  of  the  Pope.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  set  down  a  series  of  propositions,  and  to  assume  their  truth ; 
as,  for  example: — That  Jesus  Christ  constituted  Peter  the 
prince  of  the  Apostles,  with  authority  over  them  ; — that  Peter 
was  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  supremacy  over  all  other  Bishops  and 
Christians  ; — that  this  authority  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  Successors  of  Peter.s  But  examine  these  pro- 
positions severally,  and  in  their  mutual  relation  ;  demand  proof 
of  their  truth  and  consistency ;  and  you  prescribe  a  task  which 
all  the  partisans  of  the  Rotnan  Catholic  Church,  with  Cardinal 
Beliarminc  at  their  head,  will  find  too  hard.  Ask  them  to  prove 
that  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  They  cannot^ — Ask  them  to 
prove  that  by  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  any  exclusive  prerogative 
was  annexed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  cannot. — That 
any  authority  which  Peter  might  possess,  was  to  pass  to  any 
other  person.  They  cannot. — It  is  all  imposition  and  delusion. 
Not  a  syllable  do  we  find  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  to  sub- 
stantiate any  such  propositions.  Rome  is  no  more  constituted 
the  seat  of  sovereign  authority  over  Christian  communities,  thw 
is  Antioch,  or  Thessalonica ;  and  such  a  personage  as  the 
Pope,  was  as  little  in  the  contemplation  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
founding  the  Christian  Institute,  as  were  the  monks  of  Dominic^ 
or  of  Benedict. 

We  are,  we  must  confess,  astonished  at  the  pertinacity  with 
ifhich  the  tenet  of  papal  supremacy  is  maintained  by  Catholics 
Is  it  possible  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  New  Testament  among 
the  appointaients  of  the  Divine  Head  of  tjio  Church  ?  Can  they 
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indeed  bdicve  that  the  dissolute^  the  infidel  Leo  the  Tenth,  wiji 
the  representatWie  of  Peter?~that  that  monster  of  iniquity, 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  was  the  vicc-fferent  of  Jesus  Christ?  Is 
it  less  than  blasphemy  against  the  baviour  of  tlie  worM,  so  to 
heliere  ?  What  shocking  absurdities  must  a  partisan  of  papal 
supremacy  digest  i 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  point  yet  to  be  settled,  whether  tlie  Pope 
be  personally  infatlU)le.   The  more  enlightened  Catholic  w riler*, 
assert  the  negative ;  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  some  other 
oountries,  the  afiimatiTe  has  faieen  warmly  OMdntaiiMd.     Ksw, 
whether  Catholics  in  England,  or  Catholics  in  Italy, 
qualified  and-  empowered  to  settle  this  matter,  is.  We  pi 
a  question  which  waits    the  decision  of    the  proper  judgt, 
when  the  parties  can  agree  in  their  nomination  of  one.    It  i» 
however  unquestionable,   that  the  Popes  of  ftotne  have  de- 
dared,  and  acted  on  the  declaration,  that  tbev  are  inlUUUe; 
and  papal  infallibility  b  just  as  intelligible  and  as  tanaUe,  u 
tlie  infallibility  held  by  the  moderate  Catholics ;  namely,  the  ia- 
fallibility  of  the  Church.     Infallibility,  says  Mr.  Eustacei  in  his 
Classical  Tour,  belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  etiended 
over  the  universe.    Uan  the  terms  of  such  a  proposition  be  to 
defined  as  to  be  understood  ?  Where  are  we  to  find  this  bodyr 
And  if  it  were  jpossiHe  to  find  it,  what  are  the  cireumslances 
which  give  infallibility  to  its  opinions  and  decrees }    For  tk 
complete  refutation  of  tliis  dogma,  if  indeed  refutatum  can  be 
predicated  of  gross  absurdity,  we  refer  to  the  pamphlets  bdiirt 
us.  In  that  by  Jlr.  Carlyle,  the  reader  will  find  a  spedmen  of 
the  manner  in  which  what  are  called  *  Councils  of  the  Chnrdi  * 
are  constituted  and  managed,  in  the  history  of   the  Cooacil 
of  Trent ;  that  Council  which  prostrated  its  undentandinff  be- 
fore the  Legates  of  Xhe  Roman  Pontifl;  displayed  the  mostri* 
dieulous  folly  in  its  deliberations  and  deoisions  on  the  Vnlcale 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  pronounced  cmrses  aniasC 
every  man  who  *  shall  say  that  in  these  words,  jDo  tku  tm  ft- 
^  memtiriince  of  me,    Christ  did  not  constitute  the  Aposdei 
*  priests,  or  did  not  ordain  them,  so  that  they  and  Other  priests 
<  should  dfler  his  body  and  blood.'     The  history  of  Coonak 
would  most  admirably  illustrate  the  infallibility  of  the  Chnirh. 
We  must  again  quote  from  Mr.  Carlyle*s  JSxaminatioD. 

*  Mr.  Ryan  acknowledges  that  personal  infallibillity  did  not  desccad 
to  the  bisnopSy  but  instead  of  this  he  substitutes  an  infidlilrility  rf  t 
totally  difierent  kind,  a  collective  infallibility  which,  he  awert^  diJ 
descend  to  them.  But  this  is  a  kind  of  infallibility,  (tf  the  very  a* 
istence  of  which  we  have  no  proof,  stronger  than  the  aaiiicilinBi  of 
tlie  bishops  theuiielves,  and  their  adherents.  When  the  Apssriei 
BMH  together  after  they  hod  received  the  HoW  Ghost,  thehr 
of  oourse  iftfUyMe,  bee^ess-the  indiHdtMils  that 
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BO ;  bat  that  a  nunober  of  faXlMe  persctos  should  by  ili^tldg  tbg^fh^ 
become  infallible,  would  be  as  extraordinary  a  tnhig  ds  if  a  numbttr 
cyf  mortalHy  by  meeting  together,  should  become  immortal.  Doulbt- 
l«88  the  power  of  God  can  do  any  thing,  but  I  could  not  believe  that 
the  pow«r  of  God  woM.  be  exerted  in  doinff  this,  unless  it  were 
clearly  and  explicitly  asserted  by  one  who  could  shew,  by  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs,  that  he  had  the  authority  of  God  for  maidng 
llie  assertion*  Nay,  if  I  saw  the  assembly  prettfMiin^  to  inMlibility^ 
aoting  contrary  to  the  morality  plainly  laid  down  m  Scripture ;  if 
I  beard  them  pouring  out  curses  and  impreciuions  on  those  who  re* 
fused  to  give  them  money ;  if  I  saw  them  openly  and  avowedly  with- 
standing the  authority  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  breathing  out  revenge 
and  Airy  aeainst  all  who  refused  to  submit  to  them,  I  would  hot  l^ 
lieve  that  they  were  infallible,  even  if  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to 
Mp&LT  and  asseft  it ;  fbr  1  am  warranted  by  scripture  to  reject  isven 
Me  testimony  of  an  angel,  if  he  shoirid  preach  contrtiry  to  what  has 
'feeetoproiKshed  by  Christ,  and  his  Apostles.'  pp;  S^^^S. 

ffr  Cailyle  very  solidly  reasons  against  the  notion  that  the 
Jtewish  priesthood  v?as  superseded  by  the  Christian,  l^he  priestly 
cfflice  is  never,  he  shews,  in  the  New  Testament,  predicate  of 
the  Apostles,  or  of  Christian  ministers,  but  e:xclusively  of  Christ ; 
and  after  establishing  his  point  that  the  Christiah  ministry  is  ana- 
4o^us  to  the  prophetical  office,  to  vrhich  it  belonged  to  instkHdt 
"file  people,  he  has  the  following  passage,  Mrhich  it  will  bfe  pier- 
oeived  has  a  bearing  against  some  other  Church,  as  v^dl  as  aj^inst 
file  Church  of  Rome.  The  suppoiters .  of  the  ElpiscopiCl  Es- 
tablishment in  England,  have  rung  in  otir  ears  the  official  Asitties 
df  ihe  Jewish  priesthood,  as  the  prototype  of  thie  Christian  mi- 
iHstry.  They,  we  think,  may  tfike  share  wltli  tiie  Romish 
tliefarchy,  in  the  applicaction  of  such  a  hint  as  tho  follbwing. 

'If  any  one  should  wonder  why  the  clergy  of  Rome  do  not  rather 
ilbrlve  their  succession  from  the  prophets  than  the  priests,  I  woiild 
only  remind  him,  tliat  the  priests  had  a  divine  right  to  tithes  and 
frfRh'ings,  that  they  had  a  superb  temple,  that  there  was  a  l^sh-prlest 
who  wore  an  ephod  made  or  gold'  and  i^lbt  imd'TTurple  and  ^cari^t 
fH^oediod,  and  iine  twiSt^  linen  embtoidi^fed  with  dhrSfi^colours^ 
wid  a<:golden  breast^plate  set  with tpreciourstbacs^-and  aii^nfbit>idered 
«oaty  and  a  tunic  widi  golden  bellrattaehedUo  it,  and  a  mitie>with 
avplate  on  it.  of  the  purest  gold:  wheraas  the^ptophetaweat  asuilly 
jMior  and -despisedi  and  wore  dressed  in  ooane  f^aiaents,  and^wed 
in  great  self-denial  and  privation.  If  this  reason  do  nat^salfafyvluaiy 
he  must  find  abetter  for  himself,  for  I  can  give  him  no  Author  as- 
ustance.'  Examination,  p.  40. 

Dr.  Smith  objects  to  the  RodMrn-Galbolio  religioii,  that  It 
tends  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  very  essential  principka  ^of  iper- 
sonal  religion.  ^  The  Church  of  Rome  denies  salvation),  in  the 
^  ftbsence'of  mere  external  and > ritual  obsepvaadaB :'  -aaiijiafbest 
xnembers  maintam  that  rapentaoo€^  failb^  aad  Maisas^^  aps-lm- 
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available  to  salvation  io  all  cases  ia  wLich  the  coiumuiiioii  ana 
sacraments  of  tlic  Church  of  Ronne  are  refused.  ^  Such  t 
^  stress/  Dr.  Smith  very  justly  remarks,  'upon  mereeztemak, 
'  cannot  but  proportion  ably  diminish  a  sense  of  the  importaiioe 
*•  of  real  and  spiritual  qualifications  ;  and  is  distinctly  opposed 
^  to  the  word  of  God.'  The  essence  of  all  true  religion  is  the 
submission  of  the  heart  to  God. 

To  this  the  Scriptures  direct  us  as  the  means  of  determining 
our  spiritual  state  ;  never  to  external  observations.  They  nerer 
say  to  us — To  be  saved  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  in  commmiion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  connexion  is  there  between 
a  man's  eternal  safety,  and  his  membership  with  a  corporation  of 
priests,  whose  head  is  resident  in  the  capital  of  Italy?  The 
telling  of  beads,  the  repeating  of  pater-nosters,  and  ave  marits, 
the  walking  in  processions,  the  bowing  before  shrines  and 
images,  the  observing  of  festivals  and  fasts,  the  payment  of 
clerical  demands,  and  a  long  et  cmtera  of  rites  and  ceremooieSy 
constitute  the  religion  of.  innumerable  multitudes,  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  delusion  which  pervades  tlie  system  of  the  Romish  Church. 
These  rites  and  ceremonies  are  substituted  in  the  place  of  re* 
verence  and  love  towards  God  :  rccpiiring  neither  principles  of 
truth,  nor  the  purified  aficctions  of  the  heart  in  their  observance ; 
but  appealing  solely  to  the  senses,  and  presenting  to  the  de- 
votee nothing  beyond  the  customary  forms  with  which  they  are 
identified,  they  induce  a  perfect  satisfaction  in  an  external  sub- 
mission which  can  be  of  no  avail  in  promoting  the  great  fnds 
of  Christian  woi-ship  and  edification.  The  pageantries  of  Ca- 
tholic superstition  may  arrest  the  imagination  and  please  the 
fancy ;  but  they  possess  no  virtue  to  purify  the  conscience  and  to 
sanctify  the  heart.  Millions  attracted  by  these,  and  servile  in 
their  obedience  to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them,  pass  as 
^  good  Catholics ;'  and  imagining  themselves  to  *  have  need  of 
^  nothing,'  know  not  that  they  are  wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poor,   and  blind,  and  naked. 

\Vc  are  already  encroaching  on  tlic  limits  within  which  our  re- 
marks should  be  confined.  As  we  cannot  but  suppone  that  our 
readers  will  put  themselves  in  possession  of  the  pamphlets 
which  we  have  noticed,  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  us  to  en- 
large. We  shall  extract  the  following  paragraph  firom  Dr« 
Smith's  discourse,  as  a  specimen  of  manly  protestation  against 
that  primary  error  of  all  secularized  Churches — ^  The  denial  of 

<  the  right  of  private  judgement  in  religious  matters,  in  its  ap- 

<  plication  to  the  Church  of   Rome,  and  to  the  Church   of 
'  JSngland.' 

'  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  an  insult  on  the  common  sense 
and  common  rights  of  mankind  >  Can  this  be  a  part,  still  less  a  fun- 
damental principle^  of  tliat  religion  which  flowed  from  the  foontam 
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of  truth  and  wisdom,  to  conduct  Intelligent  creatures  to  knoirledge^ 
holiness*  and  bliss?  That  religion  is  a  <'  reasonable  service.^'  When 
a  man,  then,  sacrifices  his  reason,  he  renders  himself  incapable  of  true 
smd  Christian  piety :  his  religion  has  nothing  in  it  morsu  or  excel- 
lent :  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  submission  of  brutes:  or  with  the  pas- 
sive qualities  of  unthinking  matter."  pp.  25,  26* 

Addressins^  an  assembly  collected  from  numerous  congrega- 
tions of  Protestant  Dissenters,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  one 
of  their  most  intelligent  preachers,  attached  to  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  religious  liberty,  would  not  fail  to  point  out  to  his  audi- 
tors the  justification  which  their  non-conformity  to  the  Es- 
tablished Ciiurch  received  from  the  reasons  on  which  our  pror 
test  against  the  Church  of  Rome  is  founded  ;  nor  omit  shewing 
to  what  extent  in  their  genuine  tendency  and  full  and  proper 
meaning,  those  reasons  will  impel  all  who  submit  to  their  sway, 

*  The  fundamental  PRINCIPLES  of  our  DISSENT  are  the  very 
same  as  those  of  our  PROTEST  against  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Those  principles  are, — the  sole  snpremacy  and  legislative  authority 
of  Christ  over  the  faith  and  the  consciences  of  men; — the  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  Bible,  and  its  sufficiency  as  the  rule  of  religious 
belief  and  obedience  ; — and  the  unlazv/ulness  and  impiety  of  human 
dictation  in  matters  purely  belonging  to  religion.-^ The  sober  and 
consistent  application  of  these  principles  appears  to  our  most  serious 
judgment,  to  require  a  conscientious  separation  from  the  religious 
establishment  of  our  country.  To  the  civil  government  of  our  coun- 
try we  pay  the  cheerful  obedience,  not  of  mere  duty,  but  of  choice 
and  affection,  in  all  civil  matters ;  but  *'  to  God  ^tve  must  render  the 
things  that  are  God's."  We  pay  respect  and  honour  to  the  pious 
and  upright  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  are  their  ready 
coadjutors,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  in  the  numerous  works  of  patriotic 
and  Christian  philanthropy.  But  it  is  even  a  part  of  the  respect  and 
honour  due  to  them  to  tell  our  brethren  tvhy  we  are  constrained,  to 
differ  from  them.  We  rejoice  that  their  .church  is  purified  from  the 
grosser  errors  of  the  Romish  community :  but  we  lament  that  she 
still  retains  an  unscriptural  conformity  in  many  points  of  doctrine^ 
constitution,  and  worship.  We  especially  lament  that  her  consti- 
tution involves  a  denial,  virtually  at  least,  of  the  three  GREAT  prw* 
c^des  of  Protestantism  ;  and  that  she  is  tied  and  bound  with  the 
iron  fetters  of  a  merciless  Uniformity,  imposed  by  the  most  profligate 
prince  of  the  arbitrary  house  of  Stuart, — so  tied  and  bound  with 
those  heavy  chains,  that  Improvement  and  Melioration  are  doleful 
and  forbidden  sounds  to  her !  We  cannot,  moreover,  be  insensible  to 
the  strong  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  rejects  communion  with 
every  Protestant  Church  upon  earthy  but  owns  and  exercises  it  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Does  she  not,  by  this  her  own  act  and  deed, 
incontestably  stamp  and  proclaim  herself,  the  daughter  ;of  the  spirir 
tual  Babylon? — Our  being  Dissenters,  then,  is  nothing  but  the  re* 
ault  of  our  consistency  as  Protestants**— Z)r.  Smiths  Discourse ^  pp, 
55,58. 
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Joanna  Southcot  and  her  wretched  revoriest,  are  adduced  hj 
Mr.  Ryan,  in  his  Coaaecration  Sermon,  in  iUustr^tioD  of  what  he 
caUs  the  mischiefs  uf  Protestantism.  And  what  can  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  say  to  this  ?  He  sliall  speak  for  himself,  and  for  us  too. 

*  I  would  askf  have  there  never  been  any  Joanna  Soutbcots  in  die 
Church  of  Rome  ?  For  my  party  I  have  heard  of  nothing  so  absurd 
or  atrocious  from  Joanna  Southcot,  as  doctrines  that  have  beea  pro- 
mulgated by  Ronuin  Catholics.  Joaana  never  taught  any  thing  tu 
ridiculous,  as  that  there  is  an  immense  fire  burning  in  some  part  of 
the  universe,  into  which  the  immaterial  souls  of  the  faithful^  must 
go  to  be  purified^  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  heaven,  and  that 
an  individual  in  this  world  has  power  to  commute  any  part  of  thii 
purification  for  money/  *  Joanna  Southcot,  in  her  worst  moodsi 
never  sent  out  her  followers  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  who  refused  to 
obey  her,  and  when  they  brought  her  back  intelligence  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  thousands,  illuminate  tier  windows,  and  with  uplifted  eyes 
and  hands  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy  to  her,  aad  Atm  in- 
stigate them  to  the  practice  of  the  same  barbarities,  till  they  hai 
thoroughly  purged  the  kingdom  from  all  unbelie^eis;  yeS  Pope 
Gregory  AlII.  did  all  this.' — *  PoiNr  Joanna  was  haralsu  and  i»- 
tionaly  when  compared  with  this  saactimonieas  blood-thirsty  Tillaia.* 
pp.  90,  99. 

Mr.  Carlyle  luvs  favoured  us,  in  the  concluding  part  of  this 

Cphlct,  with  the  copy  of  a  most  singular  doeument  which  has 
circulated  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin.  We 
have  penny-a-week  BiUe  AssoeialiooSy  and  pemiy-a-week 
Miflsioaary  Societies ;  hut  who  couM  have  aatieipaied  tlie  fcrm- 
atioB  oi  a  penny -a- meek  ^^  Purgatorian  iSiociely,,"  Hinmsmhssi 
of  whieh  are  *  to  extend  their  charitable  Yiews  beyoadl  tli0  grave, 
^  by  reUevinr,  as  fer  as  in  them  lies,  the  suftring  sesila  im  Par- 
^  gatory.'  The  plan  and  rules  of  such  a  Society  are  eopied 
Terbatim  by  Mr.  Carlyle  from  an  authentic  paper.  JLet  Ua  ap« 
peal  be  sounded  in  the  cars  of  every  reflecting  being. 

<  la  what  a  light  does  this  place  the  priesthood  ?  They  beliia» 
or  at  least  they  teach,  that  the  friends  of  their  flock  are  lying  welter- 
ing in  a  lake  oi  fire,  from  wliich  they  could  deliver  then,  fay  eemg 
masses  for  them,  and  rocenuncnding  them  to  the  prayeia  of  neCeo- 
grcgation,  and  vet  they  will  not  aay  these  .masses,  nor  so 
them,  unless  they  be  regularly  paid  for  it.  How  can  a 
sent  himself  as  such  a  monster,  and  yet  hold  up  his  head  in  civiloed 
society !  What !  shall  I  believe  tliat  a  single  soul  is  suAeriag  tor- 
ments so  dreadful— that  it  may  continue  to  suffer  them  fi>r  age^— 
that  I  have  the  means  in  my  power  of  relieving  it— and  yet  that  I 
sliall  coolly  wait  till  I  be  paid,  before  I  use  these  means  1  By  what 
process  of  reasoning  can  men  be  brought  to  believe,  that  this  is  the 
religion  given  to  us  for  our  salvation,  by  our  kind  and  BMrdful 
Fatiier  in  Heaven  ? ' 

'  Oh !  Awful  delusion !  that  men  with  the  light  of  the  geepi 
sliining    on  their  eye-balls,  should  persuade  tbonsdwi^  f^git   m 
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irod  q£  heaven  would  actually  sell  ta  them,  for  numqr*  reUef  fiKxa 
oxne  necessary  purgation,  or  some  merited  punishment  P 

We  owe  an  apology  to  both  the  Authors  whose  performances. 
^e  have  just  noticed,  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  intro- 
locwg  them  to  the  readers  of  our  work.  We  oannot  at  all 
tunes  consult  either  our  own  inclinations,  or  the  wishes  of  others 
m  a&irs  of  Ibis  kind.  We  recommend^not  only  with  covdial 
Approbation,  but  with  an  urgency  which  a  sense  of  important 
duty  suggests,  the  *^  Examination,''  and  '^  The  Reasons  of  the' 
"  Protestant  Religion." 

Claude's  ^^  Defence  of  the  Refora^iation,"  first  published  at 
Rouen,  in  1673,  in  reply  to  a  work  entitled  ^^  Prejugez  legitimes 
"  eontre  lea  CalmmsteSf^  supposed  to  hive  been  written  by  Nir 
oolle,  a  CathoKc  Divine  of  the  Jansenist  party,  is  republished 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  as  a  measure  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestant  Churches;  for  which  service  be  is  entitled  to 
their  thanks.    Like  a  vigUant  and  faithful  w^tclunap^  he   an- 
nounces the  danger   which  be  sees  approaching;  and  appre* 
hensive  that  our  religious  liberties  are  in  jeopardy,  he  sun^mons 
every  Protestant  to  their  aid.    Many  circumstances  are  adduced 
by  him,  in  the  Memoirs  and  Preface  which  he  has  added  to  the 
work,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  the  proselyting  spirit  of 
popery  is  exerting  itself  very  diligently  and  with  much  success 
in  these  bnds.    He  recommends  the  study  of  those  principles^ 
m  the  application  of  which  the  first  Reformers  separated  them** 
selves  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  formed  distinct  religious 
coramtxnities^  as  the  best  means  of  strengthening  the  minas  of 
onr  Protestant  youth  against  the  dangers  of  the  times ;  and  as 
calculated  to  oppose  a  growing  resistance  to  the  spirit  of  popery. 
The  "  Defence  of  the  Reformation,"  largely  describes  tne  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome  prior  to  the  period  of  Luther's 
protest  against  them.      The  alleged  proofs  of    the  authority 
of  that  Church,  are  minutely  investigated.     The  right  of  <  our 
<  fathers '  to  examine  the  state  of  religion  for  themsejlves,  to  «or* 
rect  its  abuses,  to  purify  and  restore  its  institutions ;  the  suf- 
ficiency of  those  causes  on  whith  the  reformation  was  founded ; 
and  the  validity  of  the  ministry  as  exercised  by  the  refornaed ; 
togeUier  with  various  points  directly  or  remotely  implicated  ut 
these  leading  particulars  ;  are  discussed  in  these  important  vo- 
lumes ;  and  more  interesting  topics  cannot  in  our  opinion  solicit 
the  attention  of  readers. 

The  work  itself  does  pot  need  our  recommendation  on  its 
own  account,  though  we  may  possibly  not  be  performing  an  ujn- 
necessary  act  in  making  it  known  to  the  public.  In  Ba^Ae^a 
estimation  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  published  by  a  Pro-^ 
testant  Minister.  The  late  Mr.  Robinson  of  Cambridge^  pro?- 
Qounced  ^  to  be  one  of  the  beiH  written  books  that  be  ever  had 
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the  pleasure  of  reading.  To  these  testimonies  we  shall  add  (be 
following  eulogy  from  Buddei  Isagoge  Hist.  TheoL  p.  1150. 
<  Nihil  in  hoc  gencre  elogantius  aut  solidius,  ab  iillo  reformats 
^  eeclesia;  theologo  litteris  consignatum.'  A  book  so  applauded, 
cannot  require  our  imprimafur  to  give  it  acceptance.  Though 
we  shall  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  approbation  of  every  sen- 
timent which  it  contains,  and  though  we  feel  ourselves  obriged 
to  except  against  some  ])HSSBges  in  which  Claude  sanctions  and 
pleads  for  the  interposition  of  llie  civil  magistrate  in  the  aflbi^ 
of  religion,  we  give  it  our  warm  recommendation  as  a  standird 
work  of  great  worth,  and  particularly  seasonable  at  the  present 
moment. 

Art.  II.  Traxels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia  ;  performed  in  ibe 
Years  1807  and  1808,  by  Command  of  the  Russian  Government,  by 
Julius  Von  Klaproth,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  His  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Pe- 
tersbur^,  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  F.  Slioberl.  4to.  1 
^     pp.421.     Price  21.  28.  Colburn.  1814..  "' 

A  GREAT  military  empire,  with  boundaries  imperfectly,  or 
-^^  on  some  sides  not  at  all  defined,  may  be  compared  to  t 
monstrous  animal,  of  fearful  power  and  ferocity,  niuginff  loose 
in  a  country, — no  chain,  no  high  and  massive  wall,  no  kind  uf 
fence  but  what  he  will  easily  dash  through  in  the  wantonness  ul 
enraged  strength.  No  one  can  say  what  is  the  appropriate 
domain  of  this  monster  at  large.  No  one  is  surprised  to  hear  of 
his  attack  and  ravage  at  any  point  in  the  widest  swec^p  of  coun- 
try. No  one  dares  indulge  in  self-felicitation  that  his  owA  vici- 
nity is  beyond  the  probable  excursions  of  the  formidable  bel- 
ligerent. No  confidence  is  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  one  quarter, 
that  the  people  of  any  other  \«ill  be  able  to  despatch  or  dis* 
able  him  ;  and  each  person  has  the  impression  that  there  is  no 
manner  of  certainty  he  shall  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  be  one 
of  the  victims. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  true,  tliough  rather  feeble 
imago,  of  what  the  condition  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
as  respecting  the  Russian  power,  of  the  nations  occupying  (he 
northorn  regions  of  two  of  the  grand  divisions  of  tlie  globe. 
Perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  encroachments  of  this  power 
on  adjaci'nt  territories  and  subjugation  of  their  inhabitants,  tbo 
remoter  tribes  might  scorn  the  pusillanimity  of  the  conqamd, 
exulting  in  their  own  independence  and  security.  But,  in  tki* 
lapse  of  one  or  two  score  of  years,  they  found  themselves  brougbt 
into  an  equivocal  and  formidable  kind  of  neiglibourhood  to  this 
still  advancing  and  never-receding  domination.  In  spite  of 
their  pride,  they  felt  themselves  beginning  to  hesitate  in  namiog 
ns  their  territory,  or  even  as  their  boundary,  the  emineiwca  or 
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le  river-courses  on  every  side  of  which  they  had  formerly 
velt  or  encaraped  or  roved^  without  ever  dreaming  of  intex:*- 
rence.  But  they  were  not  doomed  to  remain,  long:  in  un^er* 
Inty ;  Russian  standards  and  Russian  forts  were  scan  to  in- 
ract  them  to  whom  they  and  their  country  belonged.  In  pro- 
>rtion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  course  of  acquisition  by  which  a 
reat  number  of  territories  and  states  had  been  thus  put  ia 
lubt,  and  thus  brought  to  certainty,  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
•anding  regions,  to  an  undefinable  distance,  was  becomingdur- 
ous;  and  the  people  might  well  begin  to  feel  as  if  the  Russian 
»ufidary  line  were  already  hovering  in  the  air  over  the  land  of 
eir  fathers,  just  ready  to  attach  upon  and  appropriate  it  This 
resistible  extension  has  been  going  on  vrithout  cessation,  till  at 
iigth  this  power  is,  upon  a  line  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  in 
rmidable  contiguity,  and  with  a  boutidary  quite  as  impatiently 
oveable  as  ever,  to  divers  tracts,  kingdoms,  and  empires,  the 
ople  of  which,  a  few  generations  back^  heard  of  Russia  as  a 
5t«it  obscure  state,  stnving  in  a  rude  and  inartificial  mannei^ 
raise  itself  into  some  importance.  No  prognosticator  of  the 
rtunes  of  States  dares  draw  on  the  map  in  advance  beyond  the 
^ent  certain  or  unsettled  confine  of  this  empire,  the  line  which 
all  not  be  lost  within  the  confine  twenty  years  hence^ 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  perfectly  proper  and  laudable,  that 
lile  this  vast  process  of  acquisition  is  advancing  uninter- 
ittingly,  there  should  be  in   as  constant  operation  a  system 

exploring  and  describing,  by  divisions,. the  almost  imniea- 
rable  territory  comprehended  in  the  empire,^  of  which  far 
are  than  a  million  of  square  miles  is  ground  nearly  as  little 
lovni  by  the  grand  Proprietary,  as  that  at  the  centre  of  Africa. 
ills  circumstance,  of  so  much  of  his  enormous  estate  being 
rra  incogtiitay  plainly  dictates  the  first  object  for  the  invea- 
paters,  as  geographical,  in  the  simplest  sense.  There  is  re- 
tired a  description  of  the  surface  of  tlk^  countries,  in  the  most 
rvious  natural  features,  with  a  moderately  accurate  account  of 
e  extent  of  the  respective  tracts  as  limited  by  natural  or  arti&- 
il  divisions.  The  geographical  missionaries  may  be  required 
bring  some  general  account  of  the  people ;  (where  there  are 
y ;)  of  their  probable  number ;  of  what  is  most  prominent  in 
eir  polity  and  habits  ;  and  of  the  most  palpable  differences  in 
e  several  tribes.  But  surely  they  are  loaded  with  too  much 
ity,  if  they  are  required  also  to  perform  the  functions  of  na* 
ralists,  and  antiquaries,  and  philologists.  We  therefore  oould 
t  help  feeling  some  degree  of  commiseration  for  the  Author  of 
e  present  volume,  on  looking  at  the  most  onerous,  the  eneyclo-' 
»dic  extent  of  his  commission,  as  laid  down  in  a  tremendous 
U  of  instructions.    It  would  really  seem  that  he  was  reqqured 

learn  every  thing  that  was  knowable ;  and,  in  order  not  tQ 
VoL,V,N.S.  Dd 
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fail  of  this,  to  inquire  about  a  multitude  of  things  that  cannot  ifi 
known.  He  might  well  have  asked  whether  he  ght  hold  bb 
duty  to  comport  with  any  such  idle  luxuries  as  eating  and  sleq^ 
log ;  or  whether  it  might  be  allowed  to  any  one  of  his  five  sentn 
to  enjoy  a  brief  holyday,  on  condition  that  all  the  rest  were  bnnlj 
employed.  We  are,  fortunately,  not  put  under  an  obligation  to 
know,  or  even  to  guess,  whether  this  imposition  of  twenty  or* 
dinary  men's  duty  upon  the  faculties  of  one,  was  owing  to  a 
general  principle  of  thrift  in  the  autocratical  authority ;  or  whe- 
ther the  cost  of  conquering  so  many  regions  had  reduced  ffca 
treasury  too  low  to  aSbrd  the  fitting  out  of  a  competent  afdm- 
ber  of  persons  to  sunrey  them ;  or  whether  qualified  mten  for  sodi 
|i  service  were  too  scarce;  or  whether  the  Imperial  Direoter 
assumed  that  his  agents  must  necessarilv,  bv  vhrtoe  of  their  ap- 
pointment, have  a  width  and  power  of  &cuity  corresponding  to 
the  enormity  of  his  empire. 

After  beholding  the  bulky  code  of  instructions  prepared  fcr 
the  traveller,  by  the  accumulated  suggestions  of  botn  knowie^p 
and  inquisitive  ignorance,  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  etin 
philosophy  with  which  he  takes  up  and  ^  bears  bis  fardel.*  He 
never  for  a  moment  questioned  that  every  thing  which  inventioB 
could  accumulate  to  enjoin  upon  him,  became  a  part  of  his  do^ 
thenceforth.    And  his  obedience  has  Jbcen  exemplary :  his  bm 

{>roves  that  he  never  forgot  his  business.  It  brings  together  t 
arge  quantity  of  matters  of  information ;  a  good  portion,  of  them 
adapted  to  general  interest,  very  many  of  them  of  no  use  bnf  to 
the  Russian  geographer,  and  some  which  can  interest  none  bni  the 
very  few  persons  who,  through  some  lu8u$  of  destiny,  bite  bsoi 
inveigled  into  the  study  of  the  barbarian  dialects  of  Tartary* 

One  thing  that  weighs  heavily  against  the  book,  as  it  mnst 
against  any  work  descriptive  of  the  same  regions,  is  the  perfeedj 
hideous  nomenclature  of  places  and  tribes.  Nothing  snrpannig 
it  could  have  been  accompUshed,  one  tliinks,  by  the  most  earnest 
labours,  stimulated  by  the  highest  premiums,  of  an  aoademyia- 
stituted  on  purpose  for  the  business,  as  Sonthey  has  ily  of 
^  ugliography.'  It  is  evident  that  the  ancestors  of  these  Cas- 
casians,  must  have  gone  oft* from  Babel  with  the  worst vefose  aod  . 
drainings  thrown  off  by  all  the  languages,  as  they  respeetildf  | 
grew  into  form  and  consistence.  I 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  a  very  considerable  porfios 
of  the  volume  is  of  a  nature  to  be  entirely  indmstiUe  to 
most  readers  in  England.  More  than  a  third  part  of  it.  we  mi- 
pec  t,  may  come  under  this  description.  Perhaps,  exoejptiiig  re- 
viewers, there  is  hardly  one  reader  tiiat  will  not,  in  spitew  \i» 
best  resolutions,  have  acouired,  before  he  has  got  thrquh'  t 
hundred  pages  of  the  booK,  the  habit  of  catching  rignslolii-' 
eense  to  pass  over  paragraphs,  with  fittie  better  thSll.  igiittlV  it 
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Ithat  they  contain  ; — ^paragraphs  headed^  perhaps,  by  somefab* 
tolutely  ineffable  name  of  a  district  of  bog,  or  sand,  or  snow^ 
occnipied  by  a  very  few  scores  of  people,  and  doomed,  ad  we 
^loold  hope,  to  be  in  better  times  deserted  by  whatever  living 
lidng  can  be  grateful  for  the  smiles  of  nature.  The  paragraph 
perhaps  will  state,  that  the  diminutive  inhabiting  tri^e,  or  section 
of  a  tribe,  with  a  denomination  quite  as  insuperable  as  that  of 
its  hahitaty  has  the  same  customs  as  another  previously  men- 
tioned section  of  the  same  tribe.  Tj^e  reader  involuntarily  learns 
to  perceive  at  a  glance,  that  page  after  page  contains  nothing 
that  can  by  any  possibility  turn  to  account  in  his  little  stock  of 
knowledge,  even  were  there  the  smallest  chance,  which  there  is 
not,  that  these  minutisB  of  a  barbarous  topography  and  statistics 
would  stay  in  his  memory. 

If  a  portion  of  these  details,  so  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  and 
causing  the  reader,  ^  if  that  he  does  read,*  down -right  a  waste 
of  time,  could  not  with  propriety  have  been  omitted  in  the 
Itanslation,  we  think  that  at  lieast  he  ought  to  have  been  some^^ 
wbat  spared  in  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  account,  and  have  ob- 
tained the  book  at  a  far  less  exorbitant  price — unless  indeed  it 
id  meant  chiefly  for  statesmen,  who  cab,  to  be  sure,  best  afford  to 
{lay  a  high  price  for  knowledge — or  it  is  not  the  fault  of  tliose 
wbo  pay  them. 

For  whose  benefit  soever,  among  us,  this  mass  of  obscure  to- 
pography is  intended,  it  must  be  nearly  useless  to  every  one, 
without  a  good  map  on  a  large  scale ;  and  no  map  at  all  is  given. 
Whether  there  is  one  in  the  original  work,  or  whether  there 
is  to  be  one  accompanying  the  sequel,  (for  it  is  only  of  the  first 
part  that  this  volume  is  a  translation,)  we  know  not.  But  it  is 
obyious  that  without  such  aid  much  of  the  distributive  local 
description  might  as  well  have  been  printed  in  the  mo^  barbarous 
of  the  dialects  of  the  regions  described. 

There  are  several  rather  lengthened  pieces  of  history,  which 
cannot  exactly  be  said  to  be  out  of  place,  that  manifest,  if 
accurate,  a  laudable  industry  in  the  examination  of  records,  which 
will  claim  to  be  repeated  in  whatever  shall  profess  to  be  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Russian  Empire,  but  which  nevertheless 
must  be  iiconceivably  uninteresting  to  English  readers.  With  tlie 
exception  of  any  one  among  us,  if  such  k  one  there  be,  who  may 
be  planning  the  hopeless  task  of  such  a  history,  Jt  is  hnpossible 
for  OS  to  dilate  our  intellectual  being  to  the  extent  of  taking  an 
in(|ubitive  concern  in  the  innumerable  petty  movements  and  san- 
guinary quarrels  of  a  multitude  of  barbarous  chieftains,  whoite 
plundering  inroads  or  stupid  resentments  have,  at  various 
pcmiis  and  times,  provoked  or  invited  the  almost  eqnally 
rai^Nurous  Russian  commanders,  to  make  those  visits  so  excel- 
imtly  tomed  to  peiinanent  account  by  the  Russian  poH(^y, 
^  Dd  8 
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whioh   has   conferred   the  favour  of  its   imperial   occupancy 
very  impartially  on  friends  and  on  foes. 

VVe  soon  jiercGived,  on  inspecting  this  volume,  that  our  task 
could  not  be  that  of  attempting  any  regular  abstract.  Indeed, 
after  these  slight  general  notices,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
transcribing  u  few  passages  from  difTerent  parts  of  the  booky 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dreary  quality  of  such  considerable 
tracts  of  it,  does  nevertheless  contain  a  good  share  of  what  is 
interesting.  Of  this  nature  are  some  of  the  passages  dcscriptiveof 
scenery  and  natural  phenomena ;  but  still  more  so  is  the  acconot 
of  the  manners  of  the  principal  of  the  wild  races  of  human  beingy, 
the  Circassians,  or,  as  we  are  required  to  write  and  call  than, 
Tscherkessians,  the  Ingusches,  anc^the  Mongols,  a  race  which 
holds  a  scattered  existence  over  a  vast  extent  of  northern  Aiki, 
from  the  neighkourhood  of  tlie  Black  Sea  to  the  northern  froa- 
tier  of  China,  of  which  empire  a  portion  of  them  are  subfecto, 
while  the  Calmucks,  a  tribe  of  the  Mongols,  arc  within  the  south- 
crn  swoop  of  the  Russian  dominion. 

Of  the  economy  of  this  nation,  in  tlieir  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious habits,  the  Author  gives  an  extended  and  elaborate  exhi- 
bition, made,  he  affirms,  on  the  best  authority.  Their  religtoo 
occujiies  a  vrry  conspicuous  place  in  the  representation.  It  l< 
that  of  tlic  I  iumas ;  in  other  words,  that  of  Buddha  or  Fo ;  wbirh 
is  the  religion  of  Tibet  and  of  China.  Alany  parts  of  the  fri- 
volous and  endless  ritual,  as  observed  by  the  Mongols,  are  re- 
counted, and  with  all  imaginable  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the 
philosophic  describer.  If  the  representation  is  accurate,  itwoidd 
appear  that  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  have  not  roach  to  boast,  on 
the  score  of  liberty  or  rationality,  over  those  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
The  system  is  mainly  composed  of  ridiculous  trifles^  and  every 
concent  of  life  almost  is  implicated  with  them.  It  is  marvellous  it 
should  have  been  possible  for  a  race  so  irregular  and  excursive, 
to  become  subjected  to  so  punctilious  and  insatiable  a  ceremonial. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  human  mind  has  mmDifeated 
more  ingenuity,  than  in  relieving  itself  under  the  ezactiona  of 
<"'-)science,  by  contrivances  for  the  abridgment  and  fiacilitalion 
ot'  duty.  One  of  tlie  most  admirable  things  of  this  kind  in  th«' 
\\  holo  world,  has  been  fallen  upon  by  these  over-tasked  barbariaas 
The  d('vice  in  question  may  be  denominated  a  praying  machiae, 
cr  11  i)rayer-uhccl,  or  a  prayer-mill. 

<  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  tempief. 
is  the  Kur(ia\  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  wood  or  metal,  cither  very  im^^ 
or  nf  iirnicnsc  size.  In  its  centre  is  fixed  an  iron  axle;  but  the  in- 
tci  ior  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  quite  hollow,  is  filled  with  sacreti 
writings,  the  leaves  of  which  are  all  stuck  one  to  another  at  the  edge, 
throughout  the  whole  length.  This  paper  is  rolled  ^ghtlj  roondtlic 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  till  the  whole  apace  ia  fiUo^iipb    4L  doae  ^0*cr 
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lixed  on  at  each  end,  and  the  whole  Kiirda.iB  very  neatly  finished, 
Qted  on  the  outside  witli  allegorical  representations,  or  Indian 
yers,  and  varnished.  This  cylinder  is  fastened  upriglit  in  a  frame 
the  axis ;  so  that  the  latter,  by  means  of  a  wheel  attached  to  it 
9w,  may  be  set  a-going  with  a  string ;  and  with  a  slight  pull  kept 
I  constant  rotatory  motion.  When  this  cylinder  is  large,  another, 
ce  as  small,  and  filled  with  writing,  is  fixed  for  ornament  on  the 
of  it.  The  inscriptions  on  such  prayer^wheels  commonly  consist 
masses  for  souls,  psalms,  and  the  six  great  general  litanies,  in 
ch  the  most  moving  petitions  are  presented  for  tlie  welfare  of  all 
atures.  The  text  they  sometimes  repeat  a  hundred  or  even  a 
asand  times,  attributing  from  superstition  a  pronortionably  aug- 
ited  effect  to  this  repetition,  and  believing  that  by  these  frequent 
iecu  combined  with  their  thousands  of  revolutions,  they  will  prove 
Buch  the  more  efficacious.  You  frequently  see,  as  well  on  the 
itathons  of  the  priests  as  on  the  whole  roof  of  the  temple,  small 
rda  placed  close  to  each  other,  in  rows,  by  way  of  ornament ;  and 
only  over  the  gate,  but  likewise  in  the  fields,  frames  set  up  ex- 
Bsly  for  these  praying  machines,  which,  instead  of  being  moved 
a  string,  arc  turned  by  means  of  four  sails,  (shaped  and  hollowed 
like  spoons)  by  the  wind. 

Other  similar  Kiirda  are  fastened  to  sticks  of  moderate  thickness ; 
Aden  weight  is  then  fastened  to  the  cylinder  by  a  string,  which^ 
m  it  is  once  set  a-going,  keeps  it  with  the  help  of  the  stick,  ix| 
stant  motion.  Such- like  prayer-wheels,  neatly  wrought,  are  fas- 
ed  upon  short  sticks  to  a  small  wooden  pedestal,  and  stand  upon 
altars  for  the  use  of  pious  persons.  While  the  prayer-whe^  is 
B  turned  round  with  one  hand,  the  devotee  takes  the  rosary  in  the 
er,  and  at  the  same  time  repeats  penitential  psalms.  ' 

A  fourth  kind  of  these  Kiirda  is  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
e  as  those  which  are  turned  by  wind  ;  only  it  is  somewliat  smaller, 
[  the  frame  is  adapted  to  be  hung  up  by  a  cord  in  the  chimneys 
he  habitations  or  huts  of  the  Mongols.  When  there  is  a  good 
,  they  are  likewise  set  in  motioi^  by  the  smoke  and  the  current 
lir,  and  continue  to  turn  round  as  long  as  the  fire  is  kept  up, 
A  fifth  kind  of  Kiirda  is  erected  on  a  small  stream  of  water,  upon 
jundation  Hke  that  of  a  mill,  over  which  a  small  house  is  built  to 
tect  it  from  the  weather.  By  means  of  the  wheel  attached  to  it, 
i  the  current,  the  cylinder  is  in  like  manner  kept  in  a  constant  cir- 
Ir  motion.  These  water-Kiirda  are  commonly  constructed  on  a 
^  scale,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  inhabitatits 
1  whole  district.  They  have  a  reference  to  all  aquatic  animals, 
ither  alive  or  dead,  whose  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  is  the 
I  of  the  writings  contained  in  them  :  in  like  manner  as  the  object 
the  fire-Kiirda  is  the  salvation  of  all  animals  suffering  by  fire.' 

rhe  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  of  the  superstition,  are  nume- 
IS  and  diversified.  A  very  important  and  valued  portion  of 
ionsi^  in  the  books.  *  AU  the  vrorks  of  India  and  TibeV 
s  our  Author)  ^  are  not  only  translated  in  the  Mongol  Ian- 
oftge,  but  tiketnse  cut  in  the  neatest  ntmn^r  in  w<^^  wA 
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^  priotecl ;  so  thit  these  nations,  after  the  example  of  several  Cbi« 

*  nese  Monc^olian  provinces,  perform  the  i;?hole  oF  their  fdigloiv 

*  ^vorship  ill  tueir  mother  tongue  ^  The  devoutest  bibliogriipliff 
could  not  nianil'est  more  reverence  for  his  collections,  tlian  all 
these  people  seem  to  do  for  their  sacred  literary  riAbish,  no 
piece  of  which  must  be  looked  into  without  *  previously  obtem- 
'  in<i^  its  blessing  by  touching  it  iivith  folded  hands  and  bowed 

*  liead.    Near  large  collectious  of  books  a  small  altar  is  ex- 

*  ]>ressly  erected,  at  which  offerings  are  made  ant)  incense  biinic4 
^  for  the  works.  At  a  public  removal  of  them,  particular  oece- 
'monies,  accompanied  with  prayer  and  music,  are  obserred.' 
All  of  them, '  with  regard  to  the  subject*matter,  are  of  Indiaa 
'  origin,  and  yoii  meet  vvith  no  alterations  in  religious  cusMsa^ 
'  and  the  service  of  the  temples.  Now  and  then,  but  nvy 
'  rarely,  explanations  and  illustrations  of  certain  worics  are  pro- 
^duced  by  the  patriarchs  in  Tibet.'  They  partipipato  wiithihe 
Chinese  the  glory  of  possessing  the  master-book  of  the  whole 
world,  written  at  the  immediate  dictation  of  their  super-hamill 
prophet  Sehigimunih,  by  his  disciples. 

*  It  is  denominated  by  these  people  Gandshuhr,  or  MiFacoIoai 
Pillar  of  Religion.  It  consists  of  108  prodigious  Tolumes,  to  wUdi 
belong  twelve  more  of  mythology,  caned  Jomm,  and  with  the  esDO- 
sition  entitled  Dandshuhr,  composes  in  the  whole  240  volumes.  Kb 
part  of  their  sacred  writings  is  so  highly  valued  as  this.  In  all  Mob* 
golia  and  Tibet,  no  person  can  under  a  very  severe  penalty,  proenio 
or  keep  this  work  witliout  a  written  permission  firom  the  Qidai  LfSma, 
or  the  Emperor  of  China*  Hence  all  the  Mongols  wytbiQ  the  Ras» 
sian  frontiers  complain  of  its  rarity,  because  they  have  often  cndoa- 
voured  but  in  vain  to  obtain  it  at  a  very  grea(  expense,  it  vts  not 
till  two  years  sjnce  that  the  Burattes  inhabiting  the  coiintiy  toofli  of 
the  Baikal,  succeeded  in  procuring  this  highly-prized  work  from 
China.  Agreeably  even  to  the  ancient  precepts  of  their  roligioBi 
t^ese  sacred  writings  must  not  be  made  generally  known  before  their 
due  time>  which  will  be  manifested  of  itself;  because  the  publicitioa 
of  the  Gandshuhr  is  designed  only  for  those  countries  in  whidi  this 
faith  is  to  become  universal,  and  because  many  new  appearancei  of 
ancient  saints  are  connected  with  its  adoption/  *  At  Uie  readtaig  oif 
th^sc  books  particular  ceremonies  must  be  observed;  the  rich  only 
can  yearly  defray  the  heavy  expenses  attending  it,  on  account  of  toe 
great  number  of  ecclesiastics  required  on  the  occasionj  aa^  that  not 
without  the  consent  and  permission  of  a  great  Laim/ 

Priestcraft  is  flagrantly  manifest  in  all  pus^ble  waysi  TuiB 
wherever  they  will,  these  poor  idolaters  meet  the  priat  Thej 
are  to  dismount  from  their  horses  when  they  see  nini  cominff ; 
they  are  to  bend  down  their  heads  belbre  him ;  they  mustproTue 
^is  sustenance  unpaid  ;  they  must  send  for  him  andrewud  Ilim 
im.  capacity  of  physician,  if  they  are  sick.  And  Hbok,  1|«  is  not 
an  animal,  the  plague  of  wboae  Pfuni-yorAdty  b  iiflfefiKted^ 
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the  small  Dumber  of  his  genus :  it  is  a  genus  abounding  and 
swarming  on  all  sides,  to  a  degree  indeed  that  \¥ould  make  u6 
woBder  how  the  rest  of  the  community  can  live,  if  we  had  not 
in  less  distant  parts  of  the  world,  such  striking  exemplifications 
of  what  is  possible  to  a  people  in  the  way  of  supporting  rapa- 
cious  supernumeraries  and  oppressive  institutions. 

Our  philosopher,  however,  seems  not  at  all  offended  at  the 
system.     It  is  paganism,  and  therefore  he  is  cgntent.     Nay,  he 
seems  quite  delighted  with  the  whole  concern.     He  betrays  no 
impatience,  no  sense  of  tediousness,  much  less  any  thing  like 
philanthropic  regret  or  indignation,  in  the  long  detail  and  de- 
scription of  servilities  to  the  Xiamas,  of  idolatrous  antics,  of  sillj 
appointments,  of  fantastic  distinctions,  and  ridiculous  maxims 
and  scruples,  the  cobwebs  of  superstitioCis  conscience.    It  is  all 
told  and  particularized  in  a  manner  which  would  give  the  idea 
that  the  Author  would  be  very  angry  at  any  one  who  should 
either  lament  or  laugh  at  such  tin  exhibition — unless  it  were  a 
philosopher,  equally  ready  to  explode  any  other  form  of  religion. 
The  respectful  language,  which  constantly  applies,  in  the  most 
QRmodined  manner,  the  epithets  pious,  religious,  and  so  forth, 
has  also  a  uniform  tone  of  complacency ;  as  if  the  Author  would 
say,  that  if  he  could  take  up  with  any  mode  of  the  thing  called 
retigion,  it  would  be  this.     And  excellent  reason  he  would  a1* 
lege  that  he  had  for  such  a  preference ;  for  if  we  are  to  believe 
him,  the  purest,  the  gentlest,  the  kindest  morality  practically 
flourishes  under  the  celestial  influences  of  this  superstition. 

*  Their  system  of  religion  is  founded  on  purity  of  mind,  rigid  mo- 
lalitj,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  of  mankind  in  general.'  '  From 
motives  of  genuine  religion  they  love  all  men,  and  do  all  the  good  that 
lies  in  their  power ;  the  one  exhort  the  other  to  acts  of  benevolence^ 
from  a  conviction  that  it  behoves  us  to  perform  them,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  others  as  for  our  own  sakes.  When  thev  see  untoward 
accidents  befal  any  of  their  own  number,  or  hear  of  their  happening 
to  strangers,  they  are  alwBjs  touched  with  pity ;  clergy  and  laity,  old 
and  young,  small  and  great,  side  in  preference  wim  the  oppressed, 
and  particularly  the  fair  sex  and  children.  With  this  zeal  mr  activa 
beneficence,  they  are  seldom  better  pleased  than  with  opportunities 
of  exercising  it.'  ^  All  of  them  are  acute  politicians,  wlio  view  their 
constitution  in  its  true  light,  and  are  actuated  by  the  purest  pa- 
triotism.' , 

But  even  wer6  M.  KJaproth  to  be  rejected  as  a  proselyte  to 
the  Lama  church,  it  seems  he  could  make  a  very  decent  shift 
for  a  religious  communion  notwithstanding ;  for  he  says, 

,  <  This  universal  religious  charity  is  not  rare  among  the  Asiatic 
nations.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  it  not  only  among  !he  Mon* 
gols  and  Cabnuc^^hut  likewise  in  my  intercourse  with  various  Tartar 
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and  Tonguses.  This  innate  benevolence  I  found  not  only  among  dw 
nomadic  tribes  that  have  embraced  the  Lama  Feligieoy  but  it  ii 
universal  among  even  the  Pagan  nations  which  adhere  tm  the  ritn 
of  the  Schiiman  sorcery/ 

So  that,  except  but  Christianity,  to  which  he  takes  oocasnoa 
to  allude  with  ])ointed  antipathy,  and  any  sort  of  reli^on — ^the 
worship  of  a  carved  crabstock,  of  Fo,  Secva,  or  the  devil — may 
consist  with  men^s  being  most  pure,  amiable,  and  benerolent 
creatures. 

The  Mongrels  have  their  orders  of  monks  and  nuns,  whose 
probations,  distinctions,  and  em])Ioyments,  are  marked  lyy  tmF 
Author  TLie  rule  oF  life  among  some  of  them  is  said  to  be  yery 
severe.  If  in  any  instance  it  ])roves  too  hard  for  human  virtoe, 
the  delinquent,  instead  of  harshness  and  ignominy,  experieDces 
nothing  hut  gentleness  and  forbearance  from  the  fraternity. 

*  When  human  frailties  and  transgressions  secretly  creep  in  among 
them,  60  far  from  punishing  they  show  compassion  and  indulaenoe; 
they  strive  aa  far  as  lies  in  their  power  to  hide  the  fault  of  areUofv- 
creature,  and  warn  and  assist  one  another  to  avoid  falling  again  into 

errors.' 

• 

There  is  a  very  curious  account,  mucli  abridged,  as  our  An- 
tlior  says,  from  the  institute  at  large,  of  the  examination  fer 
priests"  orders,  and  of  the  process  of  ordination.  We  transcribe 
a  short  paragraph.  The  examination  having  been  gone  throoghi 
and  the  candidate's  dctennination  being  unchanged, 

*  At  an  appointed  hour  both  master  and  disciple  go  out  into  the 
open  air:  herein  the  sun-shine  the  shadow  of  the  scholar,  who -liu 
engaged  in  prayer,  is  accurately  traced  upon  the  ffround,  iHiik  he 
repeats  the  confession  prescribed  by  the  forms  of  nie  examinatioq. 
To  this  sketch  of  tlie  shadow  are  added  some  highlymystical  astrolo- 
gical figures,  which  relate  to  various  problems,  by  the  solution  of 
which  all  the  steps  and  stages  to  the  demonstration  of  the  formula 
of  this  ordination  are  determmed.*  , 

The  more  of  solemn  juggle  the  better  for  the  piirpose  of 
giving  the  priests  that  importance  and  couif  kte  asoeiidencj 
which  it  is  the  very  object  and  essence  of  the  whole  system  to 
secure  for  them,  and  which,  ac<»rding  to  our  Author,  the?  do 
actually  maintain.*  <  The  clergy^  says  he,  *  govern  all  minds, 
^  and  whether  in  unity  or  discord  they  invariably  guide  tlie  faekn. 
'  In  all  joint  undertakings  they  are  very  resolute,  but  at  the 
*  same  time  very  circumspect.* 

A  very  particular  account  is  given  of  the  superstitions  pre- 
scriptions indispensable  to  l)c  observed  in  the  building  of  teauiles, 
which  are  constructed  after  the  fasliion  of  Tibet*  So  manj 
local  circumstances  must  meet  to  make  an  approved  site  for  a 
temple,  that  we  might  almost  be  disposed  to  4irak  Ifae  guda  ftr 
exempting  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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^PDtn  the  barard  of  bemg  so  defiled.  These  temples  could  not 
h\\j  and  have  not  felled,  to  foe  <x>06tituted  general  peoeiTing^ef- 
Stces  for  the  trtbutes  of  superstition,  paid  during  Bfe,  and  by  be- 
(uest  after  death :  for  *  even  people  of  moderate  fortune,*  says 
>ur  Author,  *  at  their  death  bequeath  part  of  their  pro])erty  not 
'  only  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the  possessions  of  the  temple*' 

No  clear  notion  is  afforded  oi  the  dogmas  of  the  Lama  reli- 
3^ion  ;  but  several  of  the  forms  of  devotion  are  translated  from 
tlie  Mongol  language,  and  among  them  one  of  the  *  six  great 
'  Jorohl,  or  Universal  Litanies,'  w|iich  are  *  sung  once  a  month 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  in  their  temples.'    These  forms  ap- 
pear composed  for  the  most  part,  of  unconnected  sentences. 
Some  of  these  convey  acknowledgements,  ascriptions,  and  peti- 
tions, very  proper  to  be  addressed  to  the  true  Divinity ;  some 
ire  attempts  to  express  a  conception  of  the  nature,  or  of  some 
ittribute,  of  the  power  adored  ;  some  of  them  appear  to  be  pure 
lonsense,  overspread  with  a  glimmer  of  mysticism  ;  and  some 
ire  petitions  essentially  absurd,  to  whatever  power  they  were  ad- 
dressed.    Of  this  last  description  are  such  as  these  :  ^  May  hail- 
storms, and  stones  that  wound  the  feet  of  the  traveller,  be 
henceforth  changed  into  flowers,  and  showers  of  flowers ;'  *  may 
all  that  lives  remain  for  ever  free  from  the  pains  of  disease  ;* 
may  all  who  are  striving  after  any  thing  obtain  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  aim ;'  ^  may  all  who  have  been  <lisflgured 
through  indigence  and  misery  be  restored  to  personal  beauty  ;^ 
may  all  that  breathe  enjoy  length  of  life ;  may  the  voice  of 
death  be  no  more  heard,'  &c.  &c.  &c.    The  mythological  parts 
if  these  compositions  have  a  very  near  resemblance,  in  the  ge- 
leral  cast  of  sentiment  and  fancy,  to  the  devotional  reveries  so 
x>pious1y  poured  into  our  literature  of  late  years  from  the  an- 
sieDt  sacred  boc^s  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  desperate  sincerity  of  the  Mongols  in  their  superstition^ 
s  attested  by  the  extension  of  its  apparatus  and  rites  into  all 
heir  abodes. 

^  Besides  the  public  temples,  and  the  numerous  habitations  of  the 
iriests  in  the  country,  which  are  in  every  respect  the  representatives 
>f  temples,  all  the  nomadic  tribes  professing  the  Lama  religion  have 
n  each  habitation  a  holy  place  and  altar,  and  certain  sacred  utensils 
or  their  domestic  worship.  This  place  is  invariably  on  the  side  o^ 
beir  huts  opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  a  little  to  the  left  as  you  go 
n.  Wealthy  people  keep  in  their  spacious  and  neatly-furnished 
Iwelling  houses,  large  decorated^altars,  and  utensils  for  their  service, 
vhich  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  temples  in  value  and  ma^ifi« 
:ence.  So  powerfully  are  the^e  people  influenced  by  the  fear  or  God 
md  a  spirit  of  religion,  that,  even  the  poorest  Mongol  cannot  live 
vtthoutan  altar  or  consecrated  place  in  his  habitation.  However 
slain,  t>r  even  mean»  these  places  may  be^  the  owners  mark  with  them 
lie  spot  where,  as  they  conoeiy^i  ihe  presence  of  God  dwells  in  their 
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tent*  This  consecrated  place  they  consider  as  holy ;  no  perm  if- 
preaches  or  passes  it  with  indifierence,  ci;r  without  lifkiDs  up  his  w 
hand  in  the  most  reverential  manner,  Everj  morning  the  ftltar  mi 
all  the  articles  belonging  to  it  are  cleaned  with  tilings  which  are  new 
used  for  any  other  purpose^and  the  seven  basins  are  filled  with  frcA 
water.  Tnis  done,  each  person  prostrates  three  or  nine  times  befett 
the  altar,  and  at  last  blesses  himself  by  touching  it  with  hishtii' 
p.  126. 

They  practise  a  kind  of  baptism,  vrhich  is  perfonned  a  few 
days  al\cr  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  at  which  two  pamet  nt 
given  him,  a  secular  one,  for  ordinary  use,  and  a  spiritual  ok^ 
conferred  by  the  priest,  and  never  used  except  on  religioiii  ooei- 
sions.  The  name  of  a  ))riest|  it  should  seem,  is  nerer  to  k 
pronounced  by  those  to  whom  he  acts  as  instructer.  It  is  tot 
sacred ;  and  Uiey  either  say  simply  master,  or  teacher,  in  speak* 
ing  of  liim,  or  make  a  name  for  him  to  obviate  the  liabilnj  ti 
profaneness. 

It  is  from  the  circumstance  that  man  knows  he  must  die,  that 
religion  in  some  form  or  other,  obstinately  clings  to  him  ii 
all  regions  and  ages  ;  and  whatever  pretends  to  be  a  religioa,  b 
required  to  do  something  in  his  aid  at  the  hour  of  death.  The 
Liama  religion  is  very  bu^y  about  its  disciples  at  that  gloomy 
season,  and,  it  seems,  wiUi  no  small  effect  i  for, 

*  In  imminent  danger  they  willingly  prepare  (or  death,  nmke  d 
necessary  arrangements  themselves,  and  have  the  mamcs  br  At 
dead  said  for  them  while  yet  living.  A  kind  of  history  of  the  seal's 
pilgrimage  to  paradise  is  commonly  read  to  the  patien^  while  still  io 
perfect  possession  of  his  faculties ;  and  many  likewise  desire  to  hear 
It  when  about  to  embark  in  any  dangerous  enterprise.  This  faiilsry 
not  only  describes  the  course  of  the  pilgrimager  but  likewise  irrwtr"t 
exhortations  against  pusillanimity  in  pressing  dansers,  with  iriitioai 
enconragement  to  vanquish  death  by  the  hope  oT  everlasting  Uai  is 
paradise.  I  have  seen  those  people,  so  distinguished  by  the  warmdi 
of  their  religious  zeal,  expire  with  perfect  faith  and  «— s-^-^s— » 


The  Tscherkessians,  though  a  race  of  so  much  less  local  ex- 
tension than  the  Mongols,  are  next  in  importance  in  our  AntlMir's 
exhibition.  But  our  very  narrow  limits  will  allow  no  aatisfiK- 
tory  account  of  them.  Though  a  much  more  energetic,  they  arr 
represented  as  a  much  less  amiable  portion  of  humanity,  thta 
the  ugly  3Iongols^,  to  ^vhom  they  are  in  person  so  advantage- 
ously contrasted.  They  are  fierce  barbarians,  in  a  sttUe  of  otter 
predatory  v^  ildness.  They  are  suspicious  and  revengeful,  tad 
will  for  a  mere  trifle  or  punctilio  cut  a  man  down.     At  the 


tmtm 


^  Klaproth*8  description  of  their  peculiar  physiofmoiny  ooavsys  a 
most  unattractive  image.  And  he  says  it  is  decidcwDy  victoriois  over 
all  removes  and  mixtures.  To  the  remotest  decree  of  oanai 
it  maintains  itself  inezpugnably  and  conspicuoudx  qppMft* 
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^iaae  they  fulfil  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  with  a  proud  honour, 
ihd  inviolable  fidelity.  Within  the  last  half  eentury  they  are 
Income  for  the  most  part  Mahomedans,  being  previously  little 
a&er  than  absolute  heathens.  Their  language  is  affirmed  to  be 
•*^  totally  different  from  every  other.'  There  is  no  writing  in  it. 
Their  political  state  is  completely  feudal.  There  is  a  class  called 
princes.  Each  of  thesois  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  families^ 
by  courtesy  called  nobles;  and  tliese  nobles  inherit  the  men- 
cattle  beneath  them.  '  There  are  no  regular  taxes ;  whatever  is 
required  by  the  upper  people,  is  furnished  by  the  lower.  These 
requisitions  are  not  seldom  as  oppressive  as  thev  are  arbitrary. 
The  h^hest  value  is  set  on  the  true  ancient  quality  blood,  inso- 
much that  no  man  is  deemed  to  be  *  of  noble  blood  whose  family 
^  18  ever  known  to  have  been  ignoble,  even  though  it  may  have 
*  given  birth  to  several  kings.'  A  prince  commits  his  son,  when 
only  a  few  days  old,  to  the  care  of  one  or  other  of  his  nobles,  and 
never  sees  him  till  the  time  of  the  young  man's  marriage. 
^  Hence,'  says  our  Author,  ^  results  the  utmost  indifference  be- 
^  tween  the  nearest  relations.'  ^  A  prince  reddens  with  indignation 
'  when  he  is  asked  concerning  the  health  of  bis  wife  and  children, 
'  makes  no  reply,  and  commonly  turns  his  back  on  the  inquirer  in 
^contempt'  Mr.  K.  coincides  with  the  prevailing  report  as  to  the 
fine  forms  and  countenances  of  this  nation.  They  are  also  very 
jcleanly  in  their  habits.  * 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
multitude  of  tribes  and  sub-divisions  of  tribes  that  are  scattered 
among  the  villages,  mountains,  lakes,  and  tteppet  of  the  wild 
region  of  the  Caucasus,  or  to  trace  the  line  of  the  Russian 
boundary,  or  to  state  the  precise  i^ind  of  relation  between  the 
frontier  authorities  of  that  empire  and  such  tribes  as  may  not  yet 
be  quite  swallowed  up.  By  our  Author's  account  it  should  seem 
that  this  great  monopolist  is  very  cordially  hated  by  these  in- 
numerable hordes  of  wild  people ;  at  the  same  time  that  their 
hostility  to  one  another  enables  the  Russian  government  to  main- 
tain its  power  among  them  by  means  of  a  military  force  quite 
contemptible  in  point  of  number  and  fortresses. 

There  are  some  interesting  descriptions  of  antiquities  and 
ruins,  especially  of  the  extensive  remains  of  Madshar,  a  large 
Tartar  city,  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  about  the  yei^ 
1400. 

Our  traveller  sometimes  found  himself  in  very  romantic  and 
sublime  situations,  and  seems  to  have  felt  some  very  slight 
promptings  of  enthusiasm,  in  gazing  on  the  vast  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  the  two  loftiest  of  which,  Elbrus  and  Mqinwari,  he 
pronounces  to  be  rivals  to  Mont  Blanc.  Elbrus  he  deems  to  be 
probably  as  high  as  that  monarch  of  the  Alps.  The  inhabitahta 
pave  many  sujperstitious  feelings  respecting  these  two.  sublime 
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objects,  feelings  which  would  Tery  seriously  incommode  a 
adventurous  traveller  that  should  attempt  the  ascent. 

*  The  Elbrus  has  never  yet  been  ascended,  and  the  Caacasiaii 
have  a  notion  that  no  person  can  reach  its  summit  without  the  spedd 
permission  of  the  Deity.  They  likewise  relate  that  here  Koah  fint 
grounded  with  the  ark,  l)ut  was  driven  further  to  Ararat.  Tlie  ascent 
from  the  south  side  would  perhaps  be  the  most  practicable,  did  mt 
the  mountaineers  throw  innumerable  obstructions  in  the  way  of  sorii 
an  enterprise.  Its  foot  is  totally  uninhabitedy  and  surrounded  by 
marshes  produced  in  summer  by  the  melting  of  the  snows.'  *  All  the 
mountaineers  have  abundance  of  tales  to  relate  concerning  the  efH 
jpirits  and  daemons  who  dwell  upon  it,  whose  prince  they  call  Dsbin 
Pudischahy  and  of  whose  annual  meetings  they  have  invented  n 
many  fables  as  the  North  Germans  respecting  the  aasembliet  of  iki 
witches  on  the  Brocken.'     p.  168. 

'  The  Mqinwari  is  without  doubt  the  next  in  heieht  to  the  Elbrai 
of  the  whole  snowy  range  o^  the  Caucasian  mountains^  It  is  probablj 
equal  in  size  to  Mont  Blanc,  if  however  it  does  not  exceed  the  latter*. 
Its  figure  is  that  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  it  is  covered  nearly  to  its  hut 
with  everlasting  snow  and  ice.  So  high  as  it  can  be  ascended,  that  ii 
to  say,  to  the  commencement  of  the  snowy  region,  the  stone  coosiiti 
o£  red  biisaltic  porphvry  and  clay-porphyry,  intermixed  more  o: 
less  with  vitreous  feldspar.' 

*  Above  the  foot  of  the  Mqinwari  are  excavations  called  in  Georgian 
Bethleeriii,  the  access  to  which  is  extremely  difficult,  '^redition 
reports  that,  they  were  formerly  inhabited  by  pious  recluses.  Here 
is  said  to  he  su.-pended  an  iron  chain  by  which  you  can  ascend  to 
ihe  cradle  of  Christy  and  the  tent  of  Abraham  constructed  irithout  either 
poles  or  cords. 

<  According  to  other  fabulous  accounts,  buildings  of  marble  and 
crystal  standing  upon  the  snow  itself,  are  here  to  be  seen ;  these 
are  |)r(' >  .hiy  niass^es  of  ice,  which  form  all  sorts  of  figures  of  palaces 
and  ti  ui-.-N.  Greek  nif>nks,  who  pretended  to  have  reached  the  veiy 
summit  the  mountain,  might  with  impunity  palm  upon  the  ere* 
dulous  all  !,orta  of  fictions  respecting  the  wonderful  objects  to  be 
luet  with  there,  and  among  the  rest  the  tale  of  a  golden  dove 
which  hovers  self-supported  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  buildingi.* 
p.  ySL'. 

In  (lisniissir.fr  the  book,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  there  I^ 
niinirleil  witli  iis  dry  statistical  and  historical  details  much  cu- 

"*  We  suspect  that  an  accurate  collation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
book  would  detect  a  con>iderable  number  of  inconsistencies,  not  to 
say  ct)ntradictions.  We  think  wc  have  observed  several,  and  here  is 
a  palp  ible  one:   .n  .speaking  of  the    Elbrus  he   pronounces  it  to  be 

*  In  t'.i:  (Ik-  hi^h  .>t*  mountain  of  the  Caucasus,  and  adds,  '  it  is  little 

*  ii/.  nor  in  elevation  to  Alont  Blanc'  In  describing  (as  above)  the 
Mijinwari,  which,  by  his>  former  statement  must  be  *6yftir^  looser  tkant 
ihe  Elbrus,  he  yet  suggeste  that  it  may  be  b^^icr  than  Alsot 
Blanc. 
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vh^Qs  matter  to  which  we  have  not  found  room  to  make  eTen  the 
BiDallest  allusion .  More  than  haH*  of  it  will  be  read  with  interest. 
"We  hope  another  volume  will  not  be  condsemned  to  appear  with* 
Ottt  a  larg^e  and  well  authorized  map,  the  want  of  which  renders 
much  of  this  totally  useless. 

Art.  III.    'h  xatv))  ^tadv(xv).    Novum  Testanfentum,  cum  NotiA  Theo« 
*  logicis  et  Philologicis.     8vq«  3  vols.    Vol.  i.  pp.  631 ;   vol.  ii.  pp.- 
bH);   vol.  iii.  pp.  678«     Londini,  .in  sddibus  typographicis  A.  I. 
Valpy.    Price  21. 12s.  6d.     1816. 

JpOJRTES  creanfur  fortihas  et  bonis.  The  poefs  adage^ 
unhappily  as  it  has  failed  in  many,  instances,  has  a  gratifying 
application  to  the  family  of  that  respectable  clergyman  and 
excellent  scholar,  Dr.  Valpy,  of  Reading.  The  editordiip 
of  this  Greek  Testaraeqt  is  from  one  of  his  sons,  the  Rer. 
Edward  Valpy,  of  Norwich ;  and  tlie  typographical  execution, 
mt  once  elegant  and  correct,  is  one  of  the  numerous  labours 
which  sliew  that  another  son  of  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Abraham 
Valpy,  is  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  learned  printers  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  cordially  wish  liim  the  rewards  qf 
success  and  honour ;  and  that  he  may  emulate  the  Steph^nses 
and  Turnebi  and  Crataiiders. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  Oreek  Text,  with  a 
series  of  brief  Scholia  after  the  manner  of  Hardy's,  (Lond. 
1768.)  principally  selected  from  Grotius,  Eisner,  Raphelius, 
Bos,  Palairet,  Kypke,  and  RosenmuUer.  A  Testament  of 
this  kind^  judiciously  furnished  with  critical  and  philological 
nbtes,  is  certainly  a  desirable  manual  for  constant  use  in  the 
study  of  a  divine,  or  of  any  scholar.  But  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  greatly  commend  the  execution  of  this  attempt.  Those 
of  the  Notes  which  are  intended^  we  suppose,  to  be  Theolo- 
^cal,  (in  a  great  measure,  we  believe,  taken  from  Hardy)) 
are  in  general  miserably  jejune ;  and  are  frequently  no  other 
than  bare  truisms  and  identical  propositions.  Had  all  the 
Notes  of  this  ^  Theologicar  denomination  been  omitted,  the 
book  would  have  acquired  in  goodness  all  that  it  would  have 
lost  in  size.  Thus  also  more  space  would  have  been  gained 
for  Critical  and  Philological  Annotations.  Those  of  these 
two  descriptions  which  exist,  are  indeed  numerous,  and  otimk 
valuable,  being  transcribed  and  abridged  from  the  authors 
above  mentioned ;  but  we  find,  in  relation  to  them,  two  sub- 
jects of  regret.  First,  that  these  Notes  are  often  too.shoBt 
for  the  satisfaction,  or  at  least  for  the  reasonable  gratification, 
ef  the  reader.  If  all  the  paltry  and  childish  Comments  had  been 
excluded,  more  ample  extracts  could  have  been  given  from  the 
best  Critics,  and  apposite  ]>a9sages'  from  the  Classics,  from 
Philo  and  Josephus,  and  from  the  Fathers.     Secondly,  we 
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are  not  pleased  with  the  suppression  of  the  bums  of  the  writof 
whose  remarks  are  introduced,  either  transcript  or  compeBdM^ 
The  mention  of  those  names  in  a  few  instances  is  no  epobtf 
for  the  ^neral  system  of  reticence :  it  rather  aggraTmtes  £ 
fanlt,  by  its  tending  to  draw  the  reader  into  a  bdief  that  tk 
general  body  of  the  Notes^  as  they  contain  no  sucli  mcknowledge- 
ment)  are  original. 

The  Notes  are  connected  with  their  respective  portions  cf 
the  Text,  by  the  numeral  of  the  verse  and  tlie  recital  of  i 
word  or  clause.  This  is  a  well-chosen  method,  as  It  prsKrvB 
die  text  free  from  disfigurement :  but  it  does  not  mppetr  U 
us  judicious,  to  make  the  introducing  recitals  in  littlB  iostad 
of  in  Greek:  a  mode  which  can  be  of  serriceto  few  ornone; 
which  gives  the  book  an  unscholar  like  aspect ;  and  wluch  BUt 
sometimes  occasion  ambiguity :  as  in  1  Tim.  i.  9.  wbere  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  Ne/ariUp  in  the  NoCe^  ii 
is  intended  for  »yo<r»oK  or  for  fiifi4\»u 

To  each  book  is  prefixed  an  account  of  its  author,  occwiBii 
and  object,  drawn  up  in  a  style  of  Latinity  much  saperior  to 
that  of  the  usual  writers  of  Biblical  Prolegomena.  Vf%  iM 
that  the  Editor  had  extended  his  cares,  in  this  respect,  to  At 
composition  of  an  Analysis  of  the  matter  in  each  of  the  Bpiitlei, 
in  order  to  shew  the  connexion  of  the  parts,  and  the  cooiw 
of  the  argument  and  applications.  It  would  also  have  bees 
a  very  useful  addition  to  the  suhaidia  of  this  work,  had  the 
Time  and  Place  of  events,  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  been  put 
at  the  top  of  each  page,  as  in  Dr.  White  s  Diateasmron. 

The  Text  is,  generally ^  that  of  Griesbach ;  but  there  is  little 
criticism  on  the  readings,  so  that  the  possessor  of  this  editko 
cannot  dispense  with  Griesbach^s.  Mr.  Valpy,  however^  fel- 
lows the  Receiveil  Text  in  those  passages  which  have  a  is* 
lation  to  important  controversy :  but  he  does  this  in  a  mmr 
ner  which  excites  our  concern.  After  the  ample  inductioa 
of  evidence  in  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  &c.  it  might  surely  be 
expected  that  a  new  editor,  or  critic,  would  not  have  retained 
the  common  readings  without  assigning  his  grounds  Cor  ss 
doin^. 

We  have  a  proper  example  in  Dr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Nolan. 
But  in  this  edition  we  find  Acts  xx.  28.  eiev,  (Jol.  ii.  S.  Kal 
Jimi^h  x»\  Tou  x^nrrovy  1  Tim.  lii.  16.  eio>,  without  the  smallest 
intimation  that  a  diversity  of  readinsr  exists  in  those  instances. 
In  1  John  V.  7,  8.  the  common  reading  is  preserved;  but  a 
note  uiercly  states  the  fact  of  the  controversy,  and  oondndes 
with  this,  and  only  this,  reason  for  the  prefmnce  given  i*^ 
'  Istis  verbis  e  texta  sublatis,  n^cio  quid  curU  mtqae  inexpleli 
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^  semper  mihi  apparuit.**  We  do  not  object  io  the  lefinied 
j^i^r^  that  he  has  preferred  the  commou  readiags ;  but  we 
^btcnd  that  he  owed  to  his  critical  character,  to  tiie  interests 
of^truthj,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers,  a  perspicaoM 
Statement,  though  it  might  have  been  concise,  of  the  reasons 
for  bis  opinion.  As  the  case  stands,  wc  fear  that  this  course 
will  by  some  be  imputed  to  a  mere  deference  to  Church  Au- 
thority : — '  Si  quid — doctrinae  Ecclesiee  Anglicanoe,  quae  ab 
'  Apostolica  puritate,  simplicitate,  et  dignitate,  proximas  facile 
^  tenet,  minus  consentaneum  in  his  videatur,  quod  non  factum 
*  i^ro  et  nolim,  id  penitus  pro  non  dicto  et  retractato  esse  Volo/f 
Tom.  i.  pnef.  p.  7. 

Those  persons  wiU  not  be  greatly  satisfied  with  this  avowal,  who 
SLre  solicitous  that  their  ^^  faith  should  stand,  not  in  the  wisdom 
'^  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God :"  and  inferences,  though 
Ifithout  justice,  will  be  drawn  by  the  enemies  of  orthodox 
doctrines,  that  the  advocates  of  those  doctrines  shrink  from  fair 
and  even-handed  criticism. 

'  While  we  thus  state,  as  our  duty  obliges,  our  disappoint-* 
nieats  and  objections  in  relation  to  this  edition,  we  have  much 
^Qore  pleasc(re  in  repeating  our  approbation  of  its  accuracy, 
its  convenient  form,  and  its  useful  intention;  an  ihtention  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  that  we  regret,  it  will  still 
Mswer  in  a  considerable  degree. 

Art,  IV.  ptt^o  pnTJ  :  H^tt^  ^  Vp  rwnn  rro 

/The  Net!)  Covenant,;  translated  into  the  Hebrew  Language  from 
the  Original  Greek ;  by  the  Direction  and  at  the  Expence  of  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.) 
I8ia. 

rjiHE  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  the  only  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
-'-  tament  contained  in  the  present  publication.  Of  this, 
a  smaller  edition  than  the  demand  may  require,  has  been 
printed  for  circulation,  that  the  Editors  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  profiting  by  public  criticism  in  the  revision  of  the  work 
for  a  larger  impression.  They  solicit  the  attention,  and  bespeak 
the  candour  of  the  learned,  in  a  manner  which  is  creditable 
to  themselves,  and  which  cannot .  fail  of  obtaining  the  notice 
of  those  persons  who  are  capable  of  revising,  for  correction 
and  improvement,  a  version  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  as 
important  in  its  design  as  it  is  difficult  in  its  execution. 

*  On  the  omission  of  these  words  from  the  text,  there  has  always 
appeared  to  me  someUiing  indescribably  abrupt  and  incomplete. 

f  If,  contrary  to  my  hopes  and  widhes,  any  thing  should  appear 
in  these  sheets  at  all  mconsiitent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which,  Jn  purity,  simolicityy  and  di^ty,  certainly  holds 
the  next  rank  to  the  Apostolic  Qiurcoi  I  desire  to  renounce  any 
such  sentiment. 
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In  an  address  to  the  reader,  in  tbeliaitia  kilgu|ige»^reiztd 
to  the  volume,  the  Editors  remark,  that  though  tte  Gospd  ef 
Matthe'v?  has  been  frequently  translated  into  the  Hebrew  hngoagi^ 
the  ivbolp  of  the  New  Testament  has-  been  rendered  into  &t 
tongue  twice  only:  ^  Bis  tantum  Hebraice  redditum  faiHB 
^  constat  f — namely,  by  Elias  Hutter,  (whose  veraion  wasfint 
published  in  1599,)  and  by  a  Jew  of  Trayancore,  ivhose  uh- 
bicript  version  was  brought  from  the  East  by  the  late  Dr.Clandiw 
Buchanan  ;  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  London  Society 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  To  this  infoma- 
tion  we  may  add,  that  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  whole  New 
Testament  was  prepared  by  John  Baptist  Jona,  of.  whicft 
the  four  Gospels  were  published  at  Home,  in«  166S.  The 
death  of  the  translator,  in  the  same  year,  impears  iO'  Imtb  |m»- 
Tented  the  publication  of  the  remaining  Doeks,  (of  Joaa'i 
translation,)  which  we  should  suppose  were  deposited  ift  Iha 
college  de  propaganda  fide. 

In  deference  to  the  Eastern  Jews,  only  pure  Hebrew  woidi 
of  Biblical  authority  are  admitted  in  this  New  Trmndalioii; 
those  eases  alone  being  excepted,  which  require  the  use  of  other 
terms.  For  the  convenience  of  the  Western  Jews,  rabbioioal 
modes  of  expression  are  occasionally  introduced  into  the  mar* 
gin.  Words  not  contained  in  the  Greek  text^  are  denoted 
by  hollow  letters  ;  but  no  such  distinction  in  the  type  has  been 
observed  in  cases  where  the  sense  of  the  original  is  expresMd 
by  penjihrasis.  A  few  terms  of  the  original  have  not  been 
translated,  but  appear  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  Hebrew 
orthography;  as  ficcvrl^uy  yc^.  potvTKrrrny  Dn9DI9fia.  CsM  has 
been  taken  to  give  the  force  of  the  Greek  article :  and  the 
Translators  have  endeavoured  to  present  their  versfam  iir  ts 
pure  a  Hebrew  style  as  possible  ;  having  submitted  this  portion 
of  their  work  to  the  inspection  of  more  than  fifty  Hehreir 
scholars,  previously  to  its  final  preparation  for  the  press. 

We  applaud  the  honesty  of  the  Translators  in  rendering  the 
quotations  from  tlie  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  direetly  mn 
the  Greek,  instead  of  inserting  the  passages  from  the  HebieW 
Text,  as  some  of  their  friends  injudiciously  advised.  The 
most  scrupulous  fidelity  was  essential  to  the  proper  execation 
of  the  duty  im])osed  on  the  Translators ;  and  we  are  g^ 
that  in  the  article  of  quotations,  they  have  not  commStei 
tl'Cmseives. 

No  information  is  communicated  by  the  Enters,  relative  te 
the  Greek  text  from  which  the  present  version  has  been  trans- 
lated. The  precision  and  details  which  are  now  very  properij 
required  in  all  Biblical  undertakings,  can  in  general  be  to 
easily  supplied,  that,  as  a  point  of  duty,  we  notice  (he  omi^ 
sion,  anil  suggest  to  the  Editors  the  insertion  of  an  ajditiflPil 
*'ne  in  their  preface,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  poldicJ    It  ii 
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rev  very  evident,  that  the  received  or  Elzevir  text,  is 

led  as  the  standard   to  which   this .  Hebreiv  version  is 

conforniable.     A  few  instances,  it  is   true,   occur,   in 

the  latter  varies  from  the  former;    but  from  a  careful 

;tion  of  the  whole  first  Gospel,  and  the  particular  con- 

ition  of  the.  very  few  deviations  which  presented  them- 

to  our  notice  in  the  course  of  our  progress,  we  cannot 

Istaken  in  remarking  that  the  Editors  have   not  availed 

elves    of    the    labours    of  those    eminent    scholars^  by 

i    erudition  and  critical  acumen  the  Greek  text  of  the 

Testament    has    been    purified    and    restored.      Is   the 

ir  text  of   1624  to  supersede  every  other,  and  to  con- 

the  basis  of  every  translation  ? 

e  translation  now  submitted  to  our  inspection,  is  literal ; 
so  well  executed,  as  to  reflect  no  sh^all  credit  on  the 
«  by  whom  it  has  been  conducted.  It  is  printed  through- 
ith  points,  but  without  accents.  I'he  typographical  exe- 
i  of  the  book,  is  extremely  neat.  Feeling  warmly  in- 
ed  in  every  means  of  aiding  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
in  its  native  purity,  we  congratulate  the  Translators 
9  Hebrew  version,  on  this  specimen  of  their  labours ; 
Earnestly  hope  they  will  be  enabled  to  complete  their  itn^ 
it  undertaking. 

i  shall  select  a  few  passages  firom  the  translation  before 
ot  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  them,  but  to  suggest 
hing  towards  their  correction  and  improvement. 

.    i.     II.       'Ett*    rrii    fiiroiKtcrluq    fiaSvXoifOi.        733    HvJI     Hjn. 

,  there  is  no  word  in  the  Greek  original  corresponding  to 
1  the  version,  which  is  not  necessary  to  convey  the  proper 
In  1  Kings  xviii,  35,  we  have  nrUDH  nibp3  about  the. 
f  o/J  evening  sacrifice.  S33  niS:i3  is  preferable  to  the 
3  employed  in  the  version,  and  is  the  idiom  adopted  by 
^riac  trantilator. 
.  ii.  11.     1^^  is  inserted  in  the  text,  and  IK^  appears 

various   reading  in   the  margin.     In  this  example,  tho 
ilators,  in  common  with  the  English  public  version,  depart 
the  reading  of  the  received  Greek  text,  which  has  w^w ; 
DOst  solitary  instance  of  departure  from  it. 
.  iv.  5.     Ti   TTEfvyw/  t5  l:fw.     h^T^TS   oSw.      We   should 

to  obie  as  the  proper  word  to  be  the  representative  of 
poV^o)"}    £Lnd  would  suggest  SOD  as  the  more   appropriate 

since  the  latter  preserves  the^  etymology  of  the  original 
ssion,  and  further  resembles  il  in  peculiarity  of  appli- 
.. 

.  X.  2.  'AieocToXuv.  a*nxSo  Notwithstanding  the  au- 
f  which  may  be  alleged  in  support  of  thsi  word,  we  would 
mend  its  being  changed  for  o^nVu^  a^  often  as  the  Greek 
i-V.  N.S.  £e 
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»VoVtoXo«  in  its  special  appropriation  to  the  Apostles, 
the  New  Testament. 

Ch.  xi.  30.  To  (popTiof  fjuou.  ^Mtra.  As  the  Tranalfttors  ban 
rendered  vt(popTur/noi  in  the  iL^Stli  ys.  by  a^;3Dcn  they  sIimU 
have  inserted  ^S^o  instead  of^ixtn  in  the  30th. 

Ch.  xii.  11.  "pn  is  inserted  without  occasion:  so  ah*  ii 
O  in  the  20th  verse  of  this  chapter. 

——  18.     Ka*   xp»y*»    ToTj  eSvej"**   aVotyyiXXii ;— Q^W    tOMT 

We  submit  whether  another  verb  should  not  baYebeeo 

as  the  rendering  of  aVcuyycXAEl.    This  pact  of  the  qaatatnak 

copied  verbally  from  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xUi.  1 ;    diflMm 

from  ity  however,    in    the    arrangeiaent  of  dte   wordi;  Ik 

Translators  following  the  ordev  of  the  Englirii  cobiibod  vcr^ 

sioQ. 

The  same  Greek  words,  are  not  infreqamtiy^  trmndatod  bj 
different  Hebrew  terms,  where  the  sense  is  unvaried;  Tfen, 
in  the  case  of  the  adverb.  luSbV^  which  is  rendiiinnl  by  td 
ch.  iii.  10;  but  in  ch.  xiiL  20^  91.  the  only  otter  pannigv  k 
which  it  is  found,  by  ONTft*  AntXovdii  im  is  traaalailed  b) 
nntt  HI  ch.  viiL  22 ;  but  in  ch.  ix.  9^  by  nm  "f*.  file  Agdmn 
is  in  one  place  (chw  xsv.  1.)  renderad  by  PQI^:  smi  h 
anodier  (vs.  0.)  by  ntnpf?.  To  these  and  umilkr  ikntan^ctiit 
refer,  not  as  censurable  blemishes,  but  merely  fbr  the  pnrpoatrf 
ex)>ressing  our  opinion,  that  uniformity  in  the  manner  m^tna^ 
lating  the  same  words  and  phrases^  wbene  no  dh^iatiaik  is 
•  demanded  by  the  difierent  idioms  of  the  tW9  langngei^  ii 
higlily  desirable,  and  should  be  obs^rved^ 

In  ch.  xxiii.  8,  we  find  another  instanoe  of  demtien  flma 
the  received  text,  in  the  adoption,  of  hhi^nmXoij  teoeAei^  inaltoBd 
of  x0id9)y«iTiiV,  leader;  the  word  oarnoFro  being  inserted  imJuad 
of  oDJira  which  the  oommon  readmg  would  require*.  Them^ 
iii<J<Tiim\oi  appears  only  in  Griesbanh's  margin,  we  cmifea»  l&t 
in  our  judgement  the  internal  probability  is  ao  atrong,  aa  fs 
justify  this  alteration. 

We  shall  only  further  hint  to-  the  Condoctors  of-  tbia  wmky 
that  as  they  have,  though  rarely.,  diaserted  both  the  raeaiivd 
Greek  text,  and  the  English  common  version,,  whiob  baa  had 
some  influence  on  their  own,  they  ougiit,  in  order  to  be  eott- 
sistent,  to-  admit  nothing  into  their  translation,  that  waati 
the  support  of  a  critically  correct  Grreek  text  a»  itft 
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Edinburgh^  Constable  and  Co.  1816. 

^"^11 E  Newspaper  wits  have  reported  Mr.  Walter  Scott  to 

-^    have  fallen  in  the  field  of  Waterloo.    It  shovdd'  aeem  either 

that  he  only  lost  his  laurels  there,  or  this  volume  must  be  ie» 

reived  as  evidence  of  his  resarrection*    We  congrstebtaLlfr. 
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•  •     •        • 

Scott  6n  beiii^  abfe  to  Dede^m  td  so  great  a  degree  by  his  pr6«rf^ 
biA' feilure  as  a  ^oet. 

In  attt^ibatid^thk  volume  to  the  above-nairied  getitlehian,  We* 
rely  on  the  atlttletitieity  of  the  pUblishei^s  advertisement;  It 
i^  ii  highly  spirited  add  intei'e$rt;ing  voltime.  The  assumption  of  a 
iSd^ed  characti^r  linder  th^  name  of  Paul,  se6ms  designed  merely 
to  give  propriety  t6  the  etisy  fatniliarity  and  varied  subjects  of 
th»  lettfer^.  The  fii^t  four  epistles  are  occupied  with  generi^l 
oj^rvations  oh  the  state  of  France,  previous  to  the  landing  of 
Bohd[parte  at  (Cannes.  Paul  assures  his  Cousin  Peter,  that 
though  this  had  been  prevented,  yet  that  *  There  were  within 

*  f'rance  it^^lf,  elements  su^dently  jarring  to  produce,  sooner  or 

*  lati^t,  a  dreadful  explosion.'  'if'he  first  cause  of  discontent  he  al- 
leges to  have  arisen  from  the  pretensions  of  the  emigrant  noblesse 
and  clbrgy ;  and  he  advertis  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  It,,  to 
Which  Ucf  says,  *  we  alihbst  itaybluntarlly  resort  as  a  parallel  case,* 
fc¥  ^e  p(hrpb!le  of  I'emarkihg,  that  the  *  tempting'  course  of 
rfr-acttbil  ahd  revenge,  was  raagnapimously  declined  by  all  the 
lading  caValiers.  If  Cousin  Paul  means  to  convey  the  idea, 
thlit  thie  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was,  in  any  important  respect, 
ft'pdtirallel  case,  he  is  only  iniposing  on  the  ignorance  of  Cousin 
F^t*.  The  less  that  is  said  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  restored 
monarch  and  his  dissolute  court,  the  better.  But  we  can  excuse 
Mh  Scott. 

Paul  fUHher  afiirfns^  in  accordance  with  the  representation  in 
(Hiftast  nunibeY,  that  ^  The  system  of  the  Gallic  Church  had 

*  ht^  thoroughly  undermined  before  its  fall.* 

*  Its  constitution  had  been  long  irretrievably  shattered ;  the  whole 
head  was  sore,  and  the  whole  heart  was  sick.  Doctrines  of  infidelity^ 
ei^eVy  where  general  among  the  higher  ranks^  were  professed  by  none 
whh  more  publicity  than  by  tne  superior  orders  of  the  clergy ; 
aiMt^r^specting  moral  pfofligacy,  it  might  be  said  of'  the  church  or 
FMice,  ai  or  Ilibn, 

*  Intra  mania  peccdtur,  ei  extra** 

After  enumerating  other  causes  of  apprehension,  which  con- 
spired  to  produce  disaffection  to  the  royal  family  at  their  firist 
restoration,  Paul  says, 

*  The  protestants  in  the  South  of  France  remeihbe'red' the  form^ 
aereritie^  exercised  against  them  by  tl^sov^ei^  of  the  Hoaseof 
Bourbon,  and  trembled  for  their  repetition  under  a  djrnasty  of  mo- 
nmrchs,  who  professed  the  catholic  faith  with  sincerity  and  zeal.  Add 
to  these,  the  proflieat^  who  hate  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  the 
unthinking  who  ridicule  its  abstracted  doctrines,  and  you  will  have 
tome  idea  how  deeply  this  cause  operated  in  rendering  the  Bourbons 
uAjpopulai-.* 

At  page  5^,  wenf^t  wtth  th6  ifMbrtMit  rdiiatk,  that  even  at 
tMA'pemd^  th^Ianoghagig  of  th«  goverAifieUt  of  France  during 
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isk  sbort-li^ed  reis^n,  for  which  it  was  wholly  indebted  to  tiM 
magnanimity  of  the  conquerors  of  France,  became  gradually  and 
insensibly  ringed  by  the  hostile  passions  of  hier  population, 

<  The  impitient  and  irritated  state  of  the  army  dictated  to  her  re- 
presentative, even  at  the  Congress,  a  language  different  from  wbat 
the  Europe  n  republic  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  counsellors  of 
the  n)n?^,)rch,  whom  their  arms  had  restored*  It  is  probable  that  tlic 
sovemnient  felt  that  their  army  resembled  an  evoked  fiend  preiflPg 
lor  employment,  and  ready  to  tear  to  pieces  even  the  wizard  whom 
he  serves,  unless  instantly  supplied  witii  other  means  of  ▼enting  hit 
malevolence.' 

To  allay  all  these  hostile  feelings,  and  to  save  Louis  the  pun- 
fiil  conflict  between  gratitude  and  interest,  our  ministers  hau 
now  adopted  the  precaution  of  drawing  a  military  circle  ronad 
the  wizard,  to  guard  him  from  the  malice  of  his  own  fiend  ! 

Cousin  Paul  fully  confirms  the  previous  statemeuts  of  the 
well-concerted  schemes  which  secured  Napoleon^s  seemiDclf 
wonderful  success,  and  of  the  gross  negUgence  or  treasoDaoh 
connivance  of  the  police.  ^  A  Frenchman,  finding  his  fiiend 
^  ignorant  of  some  well-known  piece  of  news,  observed,  in  re^j, 
^  Vous  etes  apparemment  de  la  police  f  as  if  to  belong  to  that 
^  body  inferred  a  necessary  ignorance  of  every  thing  of  import- 
'  ance  that  was  going  forward  in  the  kingdom.' 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  present  volume,  however,  is 
that  which  contains  the  minutely  circumstantial  and  very  lively 
description  of  the  great  battle;  it  corresponds  indeed  entirely 
with  the  accounts  of  former  narrators,  but  receives  firoin  the  pre- 
sent writer  some  additional  touches  of  moral  punting,  which  add 
to  the  interest  of  this  tale  of  tears  and  of  glory. 

The  Author  defends  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  in  his  bold  and 
sudden  advance  into  Belgium  ;  and  shews  that  in  all  respects  ha 
had  most  effectively  prepared  for  the  encounter.  By  incrediUe 
exertions  he  had  amply  supplied  his  deficiency  of  artillery ;  hit 
cavalry  were  upwards  of  20,000  in  number ;  *  Of  whom  the 
'  lancers  were  distinguished  for  their  ferocity,  and  the  cuirasrien 
^  by  the  excellence  of  their  appointment  and  the  superior  power 
^  of  their  horses.'    *  Of  the  infantry,*  adds  our  Autnor,  *  it  was 


^  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  in  point  of  bravery  and 
*  pline  in  the  field.' 

The  affair  at  Quatre  Bras  was  extremely  bloody*  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  among  the  many  Taluable  omoers  oa 
the  list  of  the  slain.  The  French  were  repulsed  in  their  at- 
tempt of  advancing  on  Brussels,  but  no  immediate  advantagt 
resulted  from  this  engagement. 

While  Ney  was  engaged  with  the  English  army,  Bonaparte 
movcil  with  his  centre  and  right  wing  against  Blncher.  It  was 
at  this  desperate  contest,  so  fatal  to  the  Prussiau,  thai  the 
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most  dreaded  and  inveterate  foe  to  France  had  nearly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

*  The  gallant  veteran  had  himself  headed  an  unsuccessful  charge 
ai^ainst  the  French  cavalry ;  and  his  horse  being  shot  under  him  in 
the  retreat,  both  the  fliers  and  pursuers  passed  over  him  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground ;  an  adjutant  threw  himself  down  beside  his  general,  to 
share  his  fate  ;  and  the  frrst  use  which  the  Prince -Marshal  made  of 
his  recovered  recollection  was^  to  conjure  his  faithful  attendant  ra- 
ther to  shoot  him  than  to  permit  him  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Meantime,  the  Prussian  cavalry  had  rallied,  charged,  and 
u  their  turn  repulsed  the  French,  who  again  galloped  past  the  Prus- 
sian general,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground^  covered  with  the  cloak  of  the 
adjutant,  with  the  same  precipitation  as  in  their  advance.  The  ge- 
neral was  then  disengaged  and  re-mounted,  and  proceeded  to  or- 
i;anize  the  retreat^  which  was  now  become  a  measure  of  indispensable 
necessity.'    pp.  118. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Ligny,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  resolved  upon  retreating  towards  Brussels,  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  most  perfect  order. 

'  He  established  his  head  quarters  at  a  petty  inn  in  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Waterloo,  about  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  position.  The  army 
slept  upon  their  arms,  upon  the  ridge  of  a  gentle  declivity,  chiefly 
covered  with  standing  corn. 

*  The  French,  whose  forces  were  gradually  coming  up  during  the 
evening,  occupied  a  ridge  nearly  opposite,  to  the  position  of  the 
Fnglish  army.  The  villages  in  the  rear  of  that  rising  ground  were 
also  filled  with  the  soldiers  of  their  numerous  army.  Buonaparte  es- 
tablished his  head-quarters  at  Planchenoit,  a  small  village  in  the  rear 
of  the  t>osition. 

^  Thus  arranged,  both  generals  and  their  respective  armies  waited. 
the  arrival  of  morning,  and  the  events  it  was  to  bring.     I  he  night,  as 
if  the  elements  meant  to  match  their  fury  with  that  which  was  pre* 
paring  for  the  morning,  was  stormy  in  the  extreme,  accompanied  by 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  heavy  bursts  of  rain,  continued  and  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning,  and  the  loudest  thunder  our  officers  had  ever  heard. 
Both  armies  had  to  sustain  this  tempest  in  the  e;cposed  situation  of 
an  open  bivouack,  without  means  either  of  protection  or  refreshment. 
But  though  these  hardships  were  common  to  both  armies,  y^t,  (as 
was  the  case  previous  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt,)  the  moral  feelings  ^ 
of  the  Englisn  army  were  depressed  below  their  ordinary  tone,  and 
those  of  the  French  exalted  to  a  degree  of  confidence  and  presump- 
tion unusual  even  to  the  soldiers  of  that  nation.'    pp^  125 — 126. 

Our  readers  must  be  familiar  with  the  general  plan  and  his- 
tory of  the  battle.  Our  forces  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up 
in  squares,  *  each  regiment  forming  a  square  by  itself,  not  quite 
^  solid,  but  nearly  so,  the  men  being  drawn  up  several  files  deep. 
'  The  distance  between  these  masses  afforded  space  enongh  to 
^  draw  up  the  battalions  in  line,  when  they  should  be  siiflfered  to 
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^  deploy,  and  the  regiinents  were  posted  with  referei^ce  tp  eA 
*'  other,  much  like  the  ftUernate  squares  upon  a  cb^ss  bm^ 
By  this  means,  a  most  efficient  power  of  combination  for  dennee 
wa^  obtained  against  the  enemy^s  cavalry.  The  first  attadc  d 
the  French  was  made  directly  towards  the  riebt  wing  of  «N|r 
army,  embracing  the  post  of  Uougoumont,  with  a  view  partiea-, 
larly  to  establish  themselves  on  the  road  to  Nivelles.  A^^^ 
series  of  the  most  desperate  but  unavailing  eflforU  on  the  sutif 
the  French  to  carry  this  point,  tiie  rage  of  the  .battle  yras  ttVKh 
ferred  towards  the  left  and  centre  of  the  Prjitish  fine. 

*  The  issue  of  this  conflict  was,  jthat  the  French  cavaby  i 
pletely  beaten  off,  and  a  great  proportion  of  their  Bttaddog 
of  infantry,  amounting  to  about  SOOO  men,  tbrew  dann  tbeir 
an^  were  sent  off  to  Brujssel3  a9  prisoners.  Their  arrivd  Ahcn 
to  the  terrors  of  t^at  distracted  city ;  for  a  vague  moBiour  faaviag  f»* 
ceded  their  march,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  colun^i  of  nmk 
they  were  for  a  Jong  time  expected  as  conquerors*  not  as  igantfipifm* 
Even  when  they  entered  as  captives,  the  sight  of  the  pn^ceMJjpnJH 
not  relieve  the  terrors  of  the  citizens ;  the  continued  thunder  ^f  jAie 
cannon  still  announced  that  the  battle  was  undecided,  and  the  mn- 
ner  of  the  prisoners  themselves  was  that  of  men  who  expected  ipMJlj 
freedom  and  vengeance.  One  officer  of  cuirassiers  was  partiowal^ 
remarked  for  his  fine  martial  appearance,  and  the  smile  oi  stem  tm^ 


tempt  with  which  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  exulting  popdMC* 
**  The  emperor,''  he  said,  **  iik^  emperor  will  shortly  be  hei^e  ;  ■  Aiufdie 
menace  of  his  frowning  brow  and  clenched  hand  indicated  the  ftiri 
consequences  which  would  attend  his  arrival.'    pp.  156 — 157* 

Again  the  contest  was  renewed  with  double  ferocity  in  ov 
right  wing,  the  enemy's  attack  being  commenced  by  sacc^ane 
columns  of  cavalry,  '  rolling  after  each  Qtber  lilfLe  vayea  qf  the 
'  sea.'  At  length,  a  brigade  of  horse  ^artillery  coipfy^ai^^kpd  \f 
Major  Norman  Uamsay,nayinff  opeiied  its  fire  upi^pi  tbw  o»* 
lumns,  they  retreated  repeatedly,  but  as  often  returned  tp  (be 
charge  with  unabated  fury. 

<  As  frequently  as  the  cavalry  retreated,  our  artillpry-nuBn  rmlijiur 
out  of  the  squares  in  which  thev  had  found  shelter,  \)egiuk  i|g^l^ 
work  their  pieces,  and  made  a  destructive  fire  on  the  retiring  i  * 
rons.  Two  officers  of  artillery  were  particularly  noticed,  who,  ^ 
in  a  square  which  was  repeatedly  charged,  rushed  out  of  it  fbe' 
stant  the  cavalry  retreated,  loaded  one  of  the  deserted  gmis  wlnA 
stood  near,  and  fired  it  upon  the  horsemen.  J^  French  oflfqer^- 
served  that  this  manceuvre  was  repeated  more  than  once^anfcioitSii 
troop  many  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  squadron,  he  itafioMd 
himself  by  the  gun.  waving  hi^  sword,  as  if  defymg  the  British  oScoi 
again  to  approach  it.  He  was  instantly  shot  by  a  gr^ngflieft  bi|t  M* 
vented  by  his  self-devotion  a  considerable  loss  to  his  cpipiitryii|#a. 
Other  French  officers  and  ipen  evinced  the  sqme  4^V^n^  iuod  fh* 
voted  2cal  in  the  cauQc  which  they  lu^  i^)!  rash^j  am  M^npOy  ^ 
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pouted.  One  officer  of  rank^  after  leading  his  men  as  far  as  they 
would  follow  him  towards  one  of  the  squares  of  infantry^  found  him- 
self deserted  by  them,  when  the  British  fire  opened,  and  instantly 
vode  upon  the  bayonets,  throwing  open  his  arms  as  if  to  welcome  the 
bullet  which  should  bring  him  down.  He  was  immediately  shot,  for 
Ibe  moment  admitted  of  no  alternative.  On  our  part,  the  coolness  of 
tlie  soldiers  was  so  striking  as  almost  lo  appear  miraculous.  Attlid 
llie  infernal  noise,  hurry,  and  clamour  of  the  bloodiest  action  ev»r 
fought,  the  officers  were  obeyed  as  if  on  the  parade ;  and  such  was  the 
]precision  with  which  the  men  gave  their  fire,  that  the  aid-de-camp 
could  ride  round  each  square  with  perfect  safety,  being  sure  that  the 
dificharffe  would  be  reserved  till  the  precise  moment  when  it  ought 
regularly  to  be  made.'    pp.  159,  160. 

The  coolness,  the  personal  bravery,  the  ubiquity  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  on  whose  single  life  the  fate  of  the  battle 
seemed  to  depend,  are  truly  astonishing,  and  merit  all  the 
eBComiums  that  can  be  bestowed ;  but  nothing  serves  to  give  such 
interest  to  his  character,  as  the  anecdotes  wuich  bespeak  him  to 
have  felt,  as  well  as  acted,  up  to  the  occasion. 

*  **  Believe  me,"  he  i^fterwards  said,  '^  that  nothing,  excepting  a 
battle  lost,  can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a  battle  won.  The  bravery 
of  my  troops  has  hitherto  saved  me  from  that  greater  evil ;  but,  to  win 
such  a  battle  as  this  of  Waterloo,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  so 
many  gallant  friends,  could  only  be  termed  a  heavy  misfortune,  were 
it  not  for  its  results  to  tiie  public  benefit." ' 

At  a  moment  when  the  French,  though  repulsed  in  every 
point,  still  continued  their  incessant  attacks,  ^  with  a  perse- 
'  verance  of  which  they  were  formerly  deemed  incapable/  and 
no  Prussians  had  yet  appeared  to  decide  the  contest, 

*  One  general  officer  was  under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  his 
brigade  was  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  numbers,  that  those  who  re- 
mamed  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  that  a  temporary  relief,  of 
however  short  duration,  seemed  a  measure  of  peremptory  necessity. 
<<  Tell  him/'  said  the  Duke,  '<  what  he  proposes  is  impossible.  He,  I, 
and  every  Englishman  in  the  field,  must  die  on  the  spot  which  we  now 
occupy.'*  "  It  is  enough,"  returned  the  general ;  "  I  and  every  man 
undler  my  command  are  determined  to  share  his  fate."  A  friend  of 
OBTB  had  the  courage  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whether  in  that 
conjuncture  he  looked  often  to  the  woods  from  which  the  Prussians 
were  expected  to  issue. — "No,'Vas  the  answer;  "  I  looked  oftener 
at  my  watch  than  at  any  thing  else.  I  knew  if  mv  troops  could  keep 
their  position  till  night,  that  I  must  be  joined  by  Bluoher  before  mom* 
ing,  and  we  would  not  have  left  Buonaparte  an  army  next  day.  But," 
continued  he,  *'  I  own  I  was  glad  as  one  hour  of  day-light  slipped 
away  after  another,  and  our  position  was  still  maintained."  — "  And 
if,"  continued  the  querist,  *'  by  misfortune  the  position  had  been  car- 
ried?"— "  We  had  the  wood  behind  to  retreat  into."— '*  And  if  the 
wood  also  was  forced  ?"— '•  No,  no;  they  cbuld  never  have  so  beaten 
us  but  we  could  have  made  good,  the  wood  against  them."  pp. 
171—172. 
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Tiie  sun  was  near  setting,  before  the  forces  of  Blucher  ap' 
pearcd  in  strenp^th  issuing  from  the  woods  upon  the  flank  of  tbe 
contending  armies.  Napoleon's  error  consisted  in  his  heiieviiig 
that  they  were  followed  by  Grouchy,  and  '  cither  retreatingi  or 
^  moving  laterally  in  the  same  line  with  him ;'  not,  .that  the 
Prussians  were  his  own  forces  under  Grouchy.  In  thi^  belief, 
he  risked  his  final  desperate  effort.  About  sevdn  o' clocks  he  de- 
termined to  devote  his  reserve  of  r5,000  men  of  his  own  guard, 
as  his  last  stake.  As  they  defiled  before  him,  he  acquainted 
them  *  That  the  English  cavalry  and  infantry  were  entirely  de- 
^  stroycd,  and  that  to  carry  their  position,  they  had  only  to  bos- 

*  tain  with  bravery  a  heavy  fire  of  artMlery.* 

^  He  concluded  by  pointing  to  the  causeway,  and  exclaiming, 
**  There,  gentlemen,  is  the  road  to  Brussels  1" ' 

The  sequel  needs  not  be  recapitulated.  The  sum  of  forty 
thousand  slain  on  both  sides,  before  the  retreat  commenced,  is 
represented  as  being  considerably  within  the  mark.  *  And  ail,' 
said  the  Belgic  peasants,  ^  for  one  man  !*  Well,  that  one  nmn 
is  now  hors  de  combat  at  any  rate.  Let  us  ho|)e'thttt  no  other 
man  will  ever  again  spring  up,  to  cost  us  such  a  victory ! 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Cousin  Paul  through  lus 
suhsecpicnt  epistolary  narrations  and  observations.  We  were 
pleased,  however,  to  meet  at  p.  225,  with  some  free  and  just 
remarks  on  the  modern  system  of  arnkndissemfiHfSy  arid  iudleiii- 
nification, — ^  A  species  of  political  legerdemain  which  transfen 
*-  cities  and  districts  from  one  state  to  another,  substituting 
^  '^  natural  boundaries/*  instead  of  the  moral  limits  which  have 
^  been  drawn,  by   habits  of  faith  and  loyalty  to  a    particular 

*  sovereign  or  form  of  government,  by  agreement  in  political 
'  and  religious  opinions,  and  by  resemblance  of  lantruage  and 
^  manners.'  Our  Author  aptly  compares  it  to  the  attempt  of  a 
charlatan  to  engraft  upon  the  person  of  one  jjattent  the  limb 
he  had  just  amputated  from  another.  He  confesses  that  the 
chief  misfortunes  of  Europe,  may  in  great  measure  be  traced 
to  the  partition  of  Poland  :  but  he  coutends  that  the  onioi 
between  the  Low  Countries  and  the  States  of  Holland,  though 
opposed  by  the  bigotry  of  the  Flemish  priesthood,  was  a  hi^j 
desirable  and  truly  politic  measure ;  it  b«ing  rather  a  restora- 
tion of  the  natural  union  which  subsitiiied  before  the  time  of  Phi- 
lip the  JSccond,  than  a  new-niodolled  arran£jc»ment  of  territory. 

The  readers  of  ''  Paris  Revisited,"  will  be  in  posse^on  of 
information  collected  subsequontl\  to  tiie  date  of  Paul's  Letters^ 
with  respect  to  tlie  state  of  the  capital :  and  with  regard  to  the 
cpiality  of  the  moral  and  poliiical  reflections,  the  Jotirnalist  ge- 
ncrally  discovers  a  deeper  vein  of  thought,  and  a  more  am- 
bitious style  of  philosophizing,  than  his  name  sake.  The  follow* 
ing  passage  merits^  however,  to  be  extracted. 
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*  There  are  indeed  fervent  politicians,  whom  now  and  then  of  an 
evening  we  have  heard  breathe  an  ardent  wish  that  Paris  hid  been 
burnt  to  the  ground.  These  are  words  soon  spoken  in  the  energy  of 
patriotic  hatred,  or  a  desire  of  vengeance  for  outraged  morality ; 
out  if  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  without  shrinking  those  horrid 
scenes  which  ensue, 

"  Where  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range. 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell," 

we  ought  yet  to  remember  upon  how  many  thousands  such  dreadful 
vengeance  must  have  fallen,  who  can  only  be  justly  considered  as 
common  sufferers  by  the  very  acts  of  aggression  of  which  Europe  hak 
such  just  reason  to  complain,  and  how  many  thousands  more  age 
and  incapacity  exempted  even  from  the  possibility  of  having  beea 
sharers  in  the  offence.     It  is  impossible  to  look   around  upon  this 

glendid  capital  without  remembering  the  affecting  plea  which  the 
eity  himself  condescended  to  use  with  his  vindictive  prophet  i 
**  Should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  six  score 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left,  and  also  much  cattle?"  Least  of  all  ought  we  to  wish  that 
any  part  of  the  British  forces  had  been  partakers  in  the  horrid  license 
that  must  have  fallowed  on  such  a  catastrophe,  during  which  the 
restraints  of  d'scipline  and  the  precepts  of  religion  are  alike  forgotten 
in  the  headlong  course  of  privileged  fury  It  was  observed  of  the  ve- 
teran army  of  Tilly,  that  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  gave  a  death  f)low  to 
their  discipline,  and  we  know  how  the  troops  of  Prance  herself  were 
ruined  by  th.it  of  Moscow,  In  every  point  o^  view,  therefore,  as 
well  with  regard  to  the  agents  a9  the  sufferers,  the  averting  the  de- 
struction of  Paris,  when  it  appeared  almost  inevitable,  his  added  to 
the  glories  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  acquired  in  this  im- 
mortal campaign.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  his  wise  and 
powerful  interference  was  chiefly  owing  the  timely  arra  »ge  nent  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  King  of 
France  again  obtained  possession  of  his  capital,  and  the  allied  armies 
became  the  peaceful  garrison  of  Paris.*     pp.  S51« — ^*>SQ* 

Paul's  fitteenth  letter  is  addressed,  '  To  the  Reverend  Mr. 

* ,  Minister  of   the  Gospel  at  — ,*  and  treats  of  the 

religious  state  of  France.  For  the  gratineation,  as  we  sup- 
pose, of  his  Presbyterian  correspondent^  nc  opens  his  letter 
with  ridiculing  the  *  fidgetting'  ceremonies,  me  antiqu  ited  and 
tawdry  vestments,  and  the  eclipsed  condition,  of  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Church.  (Our  Author  strangely  omits  to  disiiaguish 
the  />«eu(io-catholic  church  by  its  proper  designation  ) 

'  In  a  word,  the  old  Dame  of  Babylon,  against  whom  our  fathers 
testified  so  loudly,  seems  now  hardly  worth  a  passing  attack,  even  ia 
the  A7ne/€ew//</y  of  an  afiernoon's  sermon,  and  is  in  some  >neasure 
reduced  to  the  pave>  Old  John  Bunyan  himself  could  hardly  have 
wished  to  see  her  stand  lower  in  influence  and  estimation,  than  she 
doe>?  in  the  popular  mind  in  France;  and  yet  a  few  years,  and  the 
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Giant  Pope  will  be,  in  all  prol>ability,  as  iDnexioiii  aa  ths  Gil 
Pagan.  Indeed,  since  his  having  snared  the  &te  of  ocfaer  giniii^ 
in  being  transported^  like  a  show^  from  place  to  place^  by  the  tenmnMA 
charlatan  Buonaparte,  his  former  subjects  have  got  familiar  with  Ui 
terrors,  and  excommunication  scarcely  strikes  more  horror  thia 
tiiejee  fan  fum  of  a  nursery  tale.*    pp.  391 — 392. 

We  confess  that,  for  our  own  parts,  we  more  thaa  question  the 
propriety  of  treating  a  false  religioo  with  ridicule.     There  is 
a  degree  of  profaneness,  although,  it  is  presumed,  umntentioDal 
profaneness,  in  the  very  terms  in  which  tiie  symbolic  rquneiaita- 
tion  of  the  Papal  heresy  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  aHuded  to.    Aad 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  awful  denunciations  of  Divine  vieM|e- 
ance,  upon  that  same  spiritual  usurpation,  whioh  our  Anwar 
Tiews  as  an  object  only  of  indifference  or  contempt,  nothing  nil 
appear  to  be  more  misplaced  than  his  flippant  aUunona  to  the 
sermons  in  which  '  our  fathers  testified  so  hiudly,*  againat  the 
Church  of  Rome.     Besides,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  atiaage 
want  of  information,  as  well  as  of  reflection,  in  Paul*8  repieasa- 
tation  of  the  matter  of  fact.    At  a  time  when  the  adherants  to 
the  Romish  faith  are  decidedly  increasiag  in  number,  in  aome 
counties  of  England,  no  less  than  throughout  the  sister  lung- 
dom,  the  Church  of  Rome  can  never  be  an  object  of  indiflfanenoa ; 
nor  so  long  as  the  only  barriers  presented  to  its  dominimiy  in 
foreign  countries,  are  infidelity  and  ignorance,  have  we  any 
rity  that  its  enormous  despotism  shall  not  again  beooaae 
n)idab)e.    Superstition  and  practical  atheism  are,  in  the 
mind,  capable  of  so  easy  transmutation  into  each  other^  that  the 
presence  of  fear  is  often  found  sufficient   to  change  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  moral  compound.      The  defier  of  his  Gkid  so 
readily  becomes  the  tool  of  man,  in  the  attempt  to  arm  lumadf 
against  the  secret  warfare  with  Conscience,  in  the  awful  intervah 
of  her  slumbers,  that  an  irreligious  population  must  always  be 
contemplated  as  the  easy  prey  of  the  emissaries  of  a  fidae  re- 
ligion.    It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  present  state  of  the 
Continent,  without  distrust  of  the  reviving  prevalence  of  the. 
Romish  faith.     The  activity  and  zeal  of  the  Popish  clergy,  many 
of  whom   sustain  a  truly  respectable  character,  when  ^iewea 
in  contrast  with   the  supineness  and  heretical  principlea  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nominal  Protestant  clergy,  presents  a 
cause  for  alarming  apprehensions.    In  many  places,  the  pioua 
traveller  would  find  by  far  the  most  congenial  society,  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  although  the  better  sort  of  her 
ministers  are,  not  less  than  the  zealous  clergy  of  more  enligMeo- 
ed  countries,   subject  to   obloquy   and  persecution  from  their 
irreligious  brethren.     But  almost  universally  he  will  find  that 
both  the  Popish  and  the  Protestant  ministers  on  the  Continent, 
hold  in  reality  but  difib*ent  modifications  of  infidefity*    Hie 
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kingdom  of  Wirtexnberg,  indeed,  is  said  to  exhibit,  in  the  edu- 
cation and  religious  character  of  the  lower  classes,  a  striking 
BYeeption  to  the  ignorance  which  generally  prevails,  there  being 
few  diat  are  unable  to  read.  The  opinion,  however,  of  most 
men  of  intdligence  and  piety  in  Germany,  is,  that  there  is  too 
just  ca^ise  to  fear  the  resurrection  of  the  Giant  Papuan  in  ail 
(lis  terrors.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  are  already  re* 
est^blisiied.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  event,  we  may  be 
a$3ured  that  tlie  vials  of  the  Almighty  are  not  yet  exhausted, 
^  One  woe  is   past,''   but  other  woes  shall  come  hereafter. 

The  churches  of  Paris  are  empty  and  neglected.  One  can  in- 
dqed  liardly  desire  it  were  otherwise,  under  present  circumstances. 
pur  Author  praises  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  king  to  re- 
establish ^  the  altar,'  but  it  is  strange  fire  that  is  oflTered  upoa 
it.  He  admits  that  ^  the  order  of  the  necessary  reformation,  has 
^  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  reverse  of  what  would  really  have 
^  attained  the  important  purpose  designed  by  the  sovereigns/ 
He  subscribes  to  the  inefficiency  of  forms  and  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, when  the  public  sense  of  religion,  from  which  alone  they 
3an  derive  respect,  is  ei^tinct. 

*  The  attempt  to  re-establish  processions,  in  which  the  officiating 
persons  ha;rdly  know  theijr  places,  tales  of  miraculous  images,  masses 
br  the  souls  of  state  crimmals,  and  all  the  mummery  of  barbarous 
iges,  is  far  from  meeting  the  enlarged  ideas  which  the  best  an4 
iCos^  learned  of  the  calfaoTics  have  expressed.' 

Omr  Author  conceives  that  the  time  is  favourable  for  ^  re^ 
bt^lding  the  Gallic  Cburisb  on  a  inore  solid  basis  than  ever, 
by  leaving  room  fpr  the  gri^dual  and  slow  reformation  intrp-r 
dlicisd  by  the  lapse  of  time.'  Is  Cousin  Paul  then  a  Romao 
Datfaolic  Qt  the  bottom  ?  Or  does  he  think  the  Roman  Catholic 
peligion  is  good  cnoqg^  for  the  French  nation  ;  or  that  Presby- 
man  doctrines,  being  the  indigenous  produce  of  the  more  or- 
|iodox  soil  of  his  native  country,  would  not  endure. a  more 
(0|itbern  climate !  But,  to  be  serious,  ha^  our  Author  n^ver 
>aused  to  reflect,  that,  by  the  very  constitution  of  national 
^burphes,  no  room  is  left  for  the  ^  gradual  and  slpw  reformation/ 
i^fipeak$  of?  If  infallibility  be  disclaimed  by  any  of  them,  still 
lie  Church  can  do  no  wrppg,  and  innovatiop  is  deemed  to  b^ 
jc^ugbt  with  danger,  if  pot  with  impi^ty.  ^  Setnper  eadenC 
i  u)9pribed  op  the  banners^  of  every  establishment ;  and  to  talk  q{ 
iroYision  being  made  for  gradual  reformation,  is  to  disregard 
he  experience  of  ages. 
Paul  goes  on  to  say,  ^  It  is  with  the  hearts  of  the  French, 
and  not  with  the  garments  of  the  clergy,  that  the  reformation^ 
or  rather  the  restoration,  of  religion,  ought  to  commence/  The 
egiorgtion  of  religion  in  France  !  of  a  religion  too,  that  needed 
ipt  reforpiation !    To  what  remote  period  in  history,   or  to 
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cTiditlist.  It  is  forced  on  the  principle  of  ttte  Cduiiiidii  Sliffil^ 
Rule,  aDd  resetrbles  that  instrument  in  it^  uidde  of  AppffcititfK 
Tbe  establishment  of  the  atomic  tlieory,  or'  fhie  fheof^  at  io* 
lumcs,  of  the  substantial  truth  of  ^hich  we  apprfefaend  theieii 
now  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  chemists,  has  laid  a  foUndatioa  t&t 
so  great  a  degree  of  precision  and  accuracy  in  its  results,  that 
it  will  be  resorted  to  on  most  occasions^  as  a  sub^tate'for  expe- 
riments or  calculations  which  would  occupy  a  iBTger  portite  of 
time,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  expert  chiBmitt.  We  (MOflOl 
gfte  a  better  idea  of  its  practical  value,  thtth  by  njoA^i  lMrittll#- 
tration  of  its  ingenious  inventor. 

*  The  means  by  which  this  is  effected,  may  be  in  part  undenibbX 
by  inspection  of  the  Plate  I.  in  which  will  be  seen  the- list  of  aib* 
stances  intended  to  be  estimated,  arranged  on  one  or  the  other  lide 
of  a  scale  of  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  relative  weights,  and  it 
such  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  their  wdghts,  that  llie 
series  of  numbers  placed  on  a  sliding  scale,  cah  at  pleasure  be  movedi 
80  that  any  number  expressing  the  weight  of  a  con&potltid,  ifclijrbe 
brought  to  correspond  with  the  place  ot  that  compound  m  ihb  A^ 
cent  column.  The  arrangement  is  then  such,  that  the  weight  of  mf 
ingredient  in  its  composition,  of  any  re-agent  to  be  employed,  or  M 
cipitatc  that  might  be  obtained  in  its  analysis,  will  be  found  oj^^aAb 
to  the  point  at  which  its  respective  name  is  placed.  In  oitfer  to'AB# 
mbre  clearly  the  use  of  this  scale,  the  Plate  ^jdiibits  tvi^  diflhtttt 
situations  of  the  slider,  in  one  of  which  oxygen  is  10,  and  odierbtaAA 
are  in  due  proportion  to  it ;  so  that  carbonic  acid  beitig  27J5ik  M 
lime  35.46.  carbonate  of  lime  is  placed  at'6S.  In  the  seobdd  SgMf 
the  dider  is  represented  drawn  upwards  until  100  CoYretpdmk  to 
muriate  of  soda ;  and  accordingly  the  scale  then  shews  how  mudi  of 
each  substance  contained  in  the  table  is  equivalent  to  ICKf  of  cofriUon 
sdt. 

*  It  shews,  with  regard  to  the  difierent  views  of  the  analvsb  of  ddi 
salt,  that  it  contains  46.6  dry  muriatic  acid,  and  53,4  sOu,  ofltCS' 
sodium,  and  13.6  oxygen;  or  if  viewed  as  chlorid  of  sOdhini,  ditf  it 
oontains  60.2  chlorine,  and  39.8  sodium.  With  respect  to  m^MSMt 
it  may  be  seen  that  283  nitrate  of  lead,  contahdna  Idl  of  ImHilJB 
employed  to  separate  the  muriatic  acid,  would  yl^a  preciplMeof 
237  muriate  of  lead,  and  that  there  wonld  then  rettudn  id  soiilidB 
nearly  146  nitrate  of  soda.  It  may  at  the  same  time  be  seed,  that  tfes 
acid  m  this  quantity  of  salt,  would  serve  to  make  232  corrurivte  sM* 
mote,  containing  185.5  red  oxide  of  mercury^  or' would  nttke  91iir 
muriate  of  ammonia,  composed  of  6  muriatic  gas*,  (or  bydfO-iiWiMli' 
acid)  and  29. 5  ammonia. 

*  The  scale  shews  also,  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtafdngf'thevrfisii^ 
of  the  acid  in  distillation,  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  reqoifeit  ii 
nearly  84,  and  that  the  residuum  of  this  distillation  woidd  be"  Ifif  dfy 
sulphate  of  soda,  from  which  might  be  obtained  by  crystalliaidW'- 
277  of  Glauber  salt,  containing  155  water  of  crystallisation  ThsMi 
and  many  more  such  answers^  appear  at  once  hy  bare  in»peGtiM%  as* 
soon  as  the  Hrelj^  of' any  suMcutJee  iAfehded  for  BsbaHmSBOi  i 


_  • 
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t  least  of  both,  have  been  loud  in  their  appeal  to  principles  of  mode- 
fttion  when  undermost,  and  very  ready  when  they  obtained  the 
pper  hand  to  abuse  the  advantages  which  the  changes  of  the  state 
laid  alternately  given  to  them.  This  is  a  deep,  and  rankling  wound, 
fhicb  will  require  to  be  treated  with  no  common  skill.  The  protest- 
DBts  of  the  South  are  descendants  of  the  ardent  men  who  used  to  as- 
semble  by  thousands  in  the  wilderness — I  will  not  say  with  the 
MDofier,  to  hear  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot  sung  to  the  tune  of 
Refv&Uez  vous,  belle  Endonnie — ^but  rather,  as  your  Calvinistic  heroes 
of  moor  and  moss,  in  the  days  of  the  last  Stuarts,  are  described  by  a 
br  different  bard,  dear  in  remembrance  to  us  both,  for  the  affectionate 

Srmpathy  and  purity  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;   when  in  the  wil« 
erness   . 

>  **  arose  the  song,  the  loud 

Acclaim  of  praise :  The  whirling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad, 
And  on  the  distant  cairns  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doubtfully  at/times  the  breeze-borne  note." 

f  On  the  other  hand,  the  catholics  are  numerous,  powerfU  m  the  hope 
of  protection  and  preference  from  the  crown,  and  eagerj;o  avenge  m- 
Sttlts,  which,  in  tneir  apprehension,  have  been  aimed  alike  at  the 
crown  and  the  altar.  If  we  claim  for  the  protestants^  whose  nearer 
approach  to  our  own  doctrines  recommends  them  to  our  hearts  at 
objects  of  interest,  the  sympathy  which  is  due  to  their  perilous 
situation,  let  us  not,  in  candour,  deny  at  least  the  credit  of  mistaken 
zeal  to  those  whom  different  rites  divide  from  us.  In  the  name  of 
that  Heaven,  to  whose  laws  both  forms  of  religion  appeal,  who  haft 
disclaimed  enforcing  the  purest  doctrines  by  compulsion,  and  who 
never  can  be  worshipped  duly  or  acceptably  oy  bloody  sacrifices,  let 
us  deprecate  a  renewal  of  those  savage  and  bloody  wars^  which, 
founded  upon  difference  of  religious  opinion,  seem  to  convert  even  the 
bread  of  life  itself  into  the  most  deadly  poison.  British  interference, 
not  surely  so  proposed  as  to  affront  France's  feelings  of  national  inde- 
pendence, a  point  on  which  late  incidents  have  made  her  peculiarly 
irritable— but  with  the  earnest  and  anxious  assurances  of  that  good- 
will, for  which  our  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  royal  family,  and  our  in* 
terest  in  the  tranquillity  of  France,  may  justly  claim  credit,-— might, 
perhaps,  have  some  influence  with  the  government.'    pp.  401 — W5. 

*  It  is  certain,  that  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion  abroad  Is 
now,  as  in  the  days  (of  Charles  the  Second)  a  wall  and  de&nce  unto  that 
mhic^  jvre  profess  at  home ;  and  at  all  times,  when  England  has  been 
well  administered,  she  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  rights  of  inter* 

cession  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed  Churches.'     pp.  405 — 406. 

■"  '  '  ■         ■■■■■.         .  ■      .  ,     ^        ,     ,  i„. 

Art.  VI.  Philosophical  Transactions  cf  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
For  the  Year  1814.  Parts  I.  and  II.  4to.  G.  and  W.  NicoK 
London,  1814.     (Chemical  and  Physiological  Papers.  J 

A  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents.     By  William 

Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 

npHIS  most  ingenious  instrunocnt  Tfill  be  found  to  possais  a 
'^    Ttlue  ftbnioet  incalculable  in  the  handc  of  the  practical 
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cliditlist.  It  is  formed  on  the  priricipio  of  ttte  Cdniiiidii  SlUBI^ 
Rule,  aDd  reseirblcs  that  instrument  in  its  mckle  of  AppHcitiilt 
The  establishment  of  the  atomic  tlieory,  or'  the  theotV  cf  Vh 
lumes,  of  the  substantial  truth  of  ^hich  we  appr^hencl  thene  k 
now  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  chemists,  has  laid  a  foUndatioo  fir 
so  great  a  degree  of  precision  and  accuracy  in  its  results,  thii 
it  will  be  resorted  to  on  most  occasions^  as  a.  sub^tate'for  eipe- 
riments  or  calculations  which  would  occapj  a  large  portmi  of 
time,  even  in  the  handb  of  the  most  expert  ehtmigt.  We  amot 
gite  a  better  idea  of  its  practical  value,  thtih-  by  ml^  ttirittto- 
tratfon  of  its  ingenious  inventor. 

*  The  means  by  which  tliis  is  effected,  may  be  in  part  undenlb6i( 
by  inspection  of  the  Plate  I.  in  which  will  be  seen  the- list  of  aib* 
stances  intended  to  be  estimated,  arranged  on  one  or  the  otheriide 
of  a  scale  of  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  relative  weights^  and  H 
such  distances  from  each  other,  according  to  their  weights,  that  die 
series  of  numbers  placed  on  a  sliding  scale,  cati  at  pleasure  be  mored, 
so  that  any  number  expressing  the  weight  of  a  compOUlidt  ifcUgrbe 
brought  to  corr^ond  with  the  place  ot  that  compbuiid  ia  th^  flAifc' 
cent  column.  The  arrangement  is  then  such,  that  tlJe  Weight' of  mtf 
ing^redient  in  its  composition,  of  any  re-agent  to  be  employed,  or  |M 
cipitate  that  might  be  obtained  in  its  analysis,  will  be  found  df^aHh 
to  the  point  at  which  its  respective  name  is  placed.  In  oitfer  to  ifce# 
mbre  clearly  the  use  of  this  scale,  the  Plate  ^jdiibits  tv^  diftteM 
situations  of  the  slider,  in  one  of  which  oxygen  is  10,  and  odierboiBek^ 
are  in  due  proportion  to  it ;  so  that  carbonic  acid  beibg  27*54^  aUd 
lime  35.46.  carbonate  of  lime  is  placed  at' 63.  In  the  secbrid  figdit, 
the  dider  is  represented  drawn  upwards  until  100  coYre^pOmk' to 
muriate  of  soda ;  and  accordingly  the  scale  then  shews  how  mudi  of 
each  substance  contained  in  the  table  is  equivalent  to  ICKf  of  coaltiloii 
sdt. 

*  It  shews,  with  regard  to  the  different  views  of  the  analvib  of  Ab 
salt,  that  it  contains  46.6  dry  muriatic  acid,  and  53,4  soda,  ot^HES 
sodium,  and  13.6  oxygen;  or  if  viewed  as  chlorid  of  sOdiimi,  tlMt'ik 
ootitains  60.2  chlorine,  and  39.8  sodium.  With  respect  to  rCNeMMttl 
it  may  be  seen  that  283  nitrate  of  lead,  containliiff  191  of  lituttp 
employed  to  separate  the  muriatic  acid,  would  yldd  a  precipiWe'flf 
237  muriate  of  lead,  and  that  there  would  then  reftifliii  id  selalidD 
nearly  146  nitrate  of  soda.  It  may  at  the  same  time  be  seed,  thu  tfes 
acid  m  this  quantity  of  salt,  would  serve  to  make  232  comsriw  sM* 
mote,  containing  185.5  red  oxide  of  mercury,*  orwoutd  make  9liir 
muriate  of  ammonia,  composed  of  6  muriatic  ga^  (or  I^dio-dMrtflk 
acid)  and  29  5  ammonia. 

*  The  scale  shews  also,  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtahdag'thewboli^ 
of  the  acid  in  distillation,  the  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  reqairef  ii 
nearly  84,  and  that  the  residuum  of  this  distillation  wotdd  be'  18f  dry 
sulphate  of  soda,  from  which  might  be  obtained  by  cryatalliaaiiiVf- 
277  of  Glauber  salt,  containing  155  water  of  cryst^iaation  Tbessb 
and  many  more  such  answers^  appear  at  once  by  bare  impectiaiv  i^ 
soon  as  the  i«rei((bt  of  any  suHKisttee  lAteiid^  for  exiniBriaK  i 
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made  by  the  motion  of  the  slider  correctly  to  corresifOBd  with  its 
fUboe  in  the  adjacent  column^' 

Tbe^  m^re  enumertitioti  of  these  advantages,  is  sufficient  to 
P^ve  its  great  and  inestimable  importance. 

JtMohfsis  of  a  New  Speeies  of  Copper  Ore.    By  Thomas 

Thomson,  M.  D.  F.R.  S.  L.  and  E. 

-  ^  The  mineral  of  which  this  paper  contains  an  analysis,  WHts 
disisoTered  about  the  year  1<8(K),  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Reyne,  in  tbt 
BttunButa  of  IndooBtani  near  Uie  eastern  border  of  the  Mysore^ 
Itf is  an  anhydrous  carbonate  of  copper;  and  conseqiirently  con- 
^tutes  a  species  perfectly  distinct  from  the  two  native  carbo- 
nates of  this  metal  already  known>  the  malachite,  and  the  Um 
carbonate,  whrch  are  both  hydrous  carbonatfes^  one  containiii^ 
tnnce  as  much  water  as  the  other.  From  tlie  analysis  of  DK 
Tbomsou^  this  ore  is  compcMsed  of  carbonic  add  16.70,  peroxide 
oi  copper  60.73,  peroxide  of  iron  19;50;  siliea  2.10-,  loss.  95,  in 
10%  parts.  And  a»  an  integrant  partible  of  ca]4)onic  add 
IweighB  S.751,  and  an  integrant  partible  of  peroxide  of  copped, 
wrighs  lOj  tlK^e  numbers-  bear  tho  same  proportion  to  eaMA 
olfaer,  that  16.7  does  to  60.7^ ;  so  that  no  reasonable  doubt  call 
exist  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  copper  are  combined  in 
tbs.'  ore,  and  that  the  other  constitutent  parts  are  only  in  a  stiate 
of.  mechanical  mi&ture.  All  the  specimens  seen  by  ^r.  ThoOI«« 
OoD,  were  amorphous^ 

2%e  Bakerian  Lecture :  en  some  new  Electro-chemical  Phe- 
nomena By  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  Fl  ft.  S* 
Prof.  Chem.  R  1. 

The  experimental  investigation  of  the  chemical  agency  of  thO 
okotrteal  fluid,  has  led,  as  might  be  expected^  to  the  observation 
ofi  some  phenomena  of  a  singular  and*  unexpected  kind,  and 
iHiidi  have  not  appeared  to  be  easily  explained  on  the  genemUy 
reooived  theory; 

Mr.  Cuthbertson  hod  remarked^  that  when  the  fltfrne*  of  m 
DSBdle  is  placed!  between  two  surfaces  in  opposite  states  of  eloe^ 
tricHy,  the  negative  surface  becomes  most  heated;  Whieh  h» 
regarded  as  affording  evidence  of  the  passage  of  the  cdeotrieol 
Bttid  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  surface.  And  Mr,  £r- 
nran  has  shewn,  that  some  substdnceHi  are  unipolar  in  regaird  to 
Voltaic  electricity,  or  are  only  susceptible  of  transmitting  <me 
ki6d  of  electricity. 

Mr  Br&nde  has  endeavoured  in  this  communication,  to  prove 
HHit  these  phenomena  accord  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  deotrical 
aiclfon;  and  he  has  atltest  rendered  it  promible  that  somie  of 
theaa  are  refer******^  to  ***=--'*'  laM^.  He  made  a  number  of  expe- 
riMent*  with  ot  diflfeitiettt  snbitanees  placed  between 
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t^o  hollow  bra»<!  spheres  in  op|)09ite  electrical  tftiitet,  aadei^ 
inclosinfi^  the  bulb  of  a  clrlicate  thermometer.  Tbe  tpberifi  WM 
placed  at  the  distiincc  of  about  four  incheH  from  ericb  other,  Jnd 
the  subject  of  examination  equidistant  between  them,  ^tk 
genenil  r«  sulti^  of  the  experiments  were  such  as  to  affikrd  pniilj 
stroni^  prooi  that  th»*  phenomena  were  influenced  by  the  knoWB 
laws  of  electro-chemical  agency.  Substances  which,  dniuf 
con;hi:stic)n,  are  chano^ed  into  acids,  were  attracted  by  the  poii- 
tivc  surfitce;  and  those  which  form  products  of  an  akadiae 
natitre,  were  attracted  by  the  negative  surface;   and,  coaie* 

2uen(ly,  the  superior  temperature  of  that  sphere  to  which  the 
ame  was  attracted,  was  obviously  connected  with  the  diredioi 
^iven  to  the  flame  by  this  attraction,  and  could  not  be  attii- 
butable,  as  Mr.  Cuthbertson  supposed,  to  the  transfer  of  electrie 
matter.  These  phenomena  were  particularly  obvious  with  phoi* 
phorus,  whether  in  slow  or  rapid  combustion,  and  benzoic  ifiidi 
which  were  determined  to  the  positive  surface,  and  potassioiBy 
camphor,  and  resinous  substances,  which  were  inclined  to  the 
ne£^ative  one.  The  flame  of  a  small  stream  of  olifiant  gtt| 
raised  the  thermometer  on  the  negative  side,  in  one  minute,  noD 
60°  to  72° ;  the  positive  thermometer  being  raised  only  from 
eo    to62^ 

Some  of  the  phenomena  observed,  were  however  rather  ano- 
nialous.  The  flame  of  carburctted  hydrogen,  for  examfde,  was 
entirely  and  powerfully  attracted  by  the  negative  suruice,  and 
the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  was  not  very  evidently  attracted  by 
cither  pole.  Mr.  B.  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  during  the  combustion  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
may  pass  to  the  positive  surface,  and  that  the  direction  of  the 
flame  may  be  influenced  rather  by  the  combustible,  than  by  the 
product  of  combustion.  This,  however,  does  not  ftppear  to  at 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  &oti 
contained  in  the  pa)>cr  are,  notwithstanding,  very  interesting; 
they  aflbrd  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  mhe- 
rent  electrical  states  of  matter.  And  they  confirm  in  the  most 
decisive  manner,  the  conclusion  from  Dr.  WoUaston^s  ezperi- 
ments  of  the  identity  of  the  chemical  powers  of  commoDy  and  of 
Voltai.*  electricit}\ 


An  Avrount  of  some  nen>  Experimeni9  on  thu?  Fluoric  Cbai- 
pounds;  with  some  Observations  on  other  Objects  of 
Chemical  Inquiry.  By  Sir  H.  Davy,  LL.  D.  F.  R  8. 
and  P.  A.  I. 

The  experiments  detailed  in  this  communicatiop,  tead  i» 
•onfirm  the  inferences  deduced  from  Sir  Humphrey's  foraier 
axperimeut  on  this  subject,  that  pure  fluoric  acid  is,  like  muristie 
aeidj  a  oompouftd  of  hydrogen  united  to  %  base  which  from  its 
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^ong  attraction  for  hydrogen,  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  a 
separate  form ;  but  which  may  be  detached  from  its  combination 
ivitb  hydrogen  by  some  metallic  bodies.  Since  his  former  com- 
9Diinication,  Sir  H.  has  made  various  attempts  to  separate  the 
llaoric  base  by  electro -chemical  agency ;  but  without  success. 
Fluate  of  lead  when  moist,  was  found  to  be  easily  decomposed 
by  ammoniacal  gas,  and  a  white  powder  was  separated,  which 
must  contain  oxygen,  since  carbonic  acid  was  formed  by ,  ig- 
niting it  with  charcoal ;  but  dry  fluate  of  lead  was  fused  in 
ammonia,  without  the  slightest  change  being  produced  ;  so  that 
the  presence  of  water  seems  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
production  of  oxidated  bodies  from  the  fluoric  combinations. 

Analogous  results  were  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
silicated  fluate  of  ammonia,  and  fluo-borate  of  ammonia.  Wh«n 
the  salts  were  moist,  or  when  the  gas  was  not  free  from  vapour, 
silica  and  boracic  acid  were  formed  in  small  quantity ;  but  if  the 
presence  of  water  was  carefully  excluded,  these  bodies  were  not 
produced;  and  the  results  were  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  sili- 
cated fluoric  gas,  or  fluo-boric  gas  and  azote.  Two  points  of 
charcoal  were  intensely  ignited  in  fluo-boric  and  silicated  fluoric 
gas,  both  pure,  and  mixed  with  oxygen  ;  but  there  was  no  indi- 
cation of  any  decomposition.  A  very  small  quantity  of  hydrogen 
was  produced,  which  Sir  H.  supposes  was  disengaged  from  the 
ignited  charcoal.  Pure  liquid  fluoric  acid,  was  passed  over 
charcoal  ignited  to  whiteness  in  a  tube  of  platinu^m ;  no  carbonic 
Acid  was  formed ;  but  as  in  the  former  experiment  a  minute 
quantity  of  hydrogen  was  produced.  Sir  H.  renewed  his  at- 
tempts to  ascertain  the  composition  of  some  of  the  fluates,  by  a 
repetition  of  some  of  his  former  processes ;  and  their  general 
results  lead  him  to  conclude,  that  the  number  representing 
fiQorine,  is  about  33,  or  less  than  half  that  which  represents 
chlorine  ;  which  coincides  with  the  c<kiclusions  drawn  from  his 
former  experiments,  already  published  in  the  Transactions, 

Sir  H.  made  some  direct  experiments  to  determine  the  pro- 
portions in  which  oxygen  exists  in  silica ;  but  tliey  were  not  suc- 
cessful. He  ascertained,  however,  that  it  requires  more  than 
three  parts  of  potassium  to  decompose  one  part  of  silica ;  and 
silica  it  would  appear  therefore  cannot  contain  much  less  than 
half  of  its  weight  of  oxygen.  The  attempts  made  to  separate  the 
basis  of  silica  in  a  pure  form,  were  not  perfectly  satisfactory, 
though  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  likely  to  lead  to  more 
successful  efforts.  Silica  was  decomposed  by  passing  potassium 
through  it  in  a  heated  tube  of  platinum.  The  result  obtained 
was  alcali,  having  a  dark-coloured  powder  diffused  through  it^ 
This  was  presumed  to  be  the  basis  of  silica.  The  whole  mads 
was  fused  with  sulphur,  and  became  ignited,  by  the  combination 
of  the  sulphur  with  the  dry  alcali.    The  sulphuret  of  potash  was 
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iDtroduced  into  the  closed  end  of  a  curved  glass  tube,  and  a 
portion  of  siWer  foil  T?a8  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  tube*  The  foil  was  heated  nearly  to  redness,  and  tte 
yapour  of  the  new  substance  being  passed  over  it,  an  imme* 
diate  combination  took  place,  and  a  fusible  substance  wai 
formed,  in  all  its  obvious  characters  the  same  as  that  ob- 
tained from  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Supposing  the  new  substance 
to  be  capable  of  decomposition,  Sir  H.  thought  it  most  likdy 
to  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the  Iiighly  inflammable  metab 
upon  it,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  which  in  general  disengagei 
oxygen  from  its  combination  with  inflammable  matter.  Some 
potassium  was  therefore  heated  in  a  small  glass  tabci  and 
some  of  the  new  body  in  a  state  of  vapour  was  passed  over 
it ;  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact,  there  was  inflamma1ioB| 
and  the  potassium  burnt  slowly  with  a  pale  blue  light.  Whca 
the  experiment  was  made  in  a  mercurial  apparatuSi  no  gai 
was  disengaged.  The  substance  resulting  from  its  combuia- 
tion  with  potassium,  was  white,  fusible  at  a  red  beat,  and  sola- 
ble  in  water ;  its  taste  was  peculiarly  acrid ;  and  when  aotsd 
upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  effervesced,  and  the  new  substance  wu 
disengaged.  In  this  experiment  there  was  evidently  no  de« 
composition  effected. 

It  was  next  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  a  ssiull 
glass  tube.  The  chlorine  was  absorbed,  and  the  resoltiw 
compound  was  a  yellow  solid  matter,  volatile  by  heat,  and 
soluble  in  water,  the  solution  being  of  a  yellowish  green  cojoor, 
and  strongly  acid.  When  the  solution  was  acted  upon  by  a 
solution  of  potash  not  in  excess,  it  effervesced  and  aflbrded  the 
peculiar  substance.  The  acid  formed  by  this  combinalioB 
with  chlorine,  reddened  vegetable  blues  by  its  immediate  con- 
tact, and  soon  after  destroyed  them  entirely.  The  new-  sub- 
stance heated  in  oxygen  gas,  or  brought  into  contact  with 
red  hot  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  appeared  to  euflfer  no 
change,  sir  II.  heated  the  new  substance  with  iron,  mer- 
cury, tin,  zinc,  and  lead,  out  of  the  contact  of  air :  it  oooi- 
bined  with  them  without  any  violent  action,  and  formed  oom- 
pounds  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  volatile  at  a  hiffher 
temperature.  All  these  compounds^  except  that  of  sine,  wbidi 
was  white,  were  of  different  shades  of  rea,  brown,  and  oranie ; 
and  that  with  mercury,  when  crystallized,  was  a  bright  cnm- 
son.  The  combination  with  iron,  when  exposed  to  the  aotion 
of  an  alcaline  solution,  deposited  black  oxide  of  iron  ;  bat 
when  heated  in  a  retort  with  ammonia  in  the  gaseous  state,  it 
combined  with  the  ammonia,  and  the  compound  volatilised  with- 
out leaving  any  oxide.  The  combination  with  tin  was  solidde 
in  water,  and  had  the  character  qf  an  acid,  and  it  fermcd 
combinations  with  the  alcalies  without  depositing  any  oxid6 
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The  crimson  coloured  combination  T?itli  mercury,  united  in  the 
same  manner  to  potash  irithout  decomposition ;  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  combination,  separated  the  compound 
of  the  substance  with  mercury,  and  sulphat  of  potash  was 
formed. 

The  new  substance  combines  with  phosphorus  with  great 
rapidity  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  producing  heat 
without  light.  A  strongly  acid  gas  arises  from  the  mixture, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  increased  by  the  application  of  heat. 
When  the  new  substance  is  in  excess,  a  red  coloured  compound 
IS  formed,  which  is  easily  fusible  and  volatile,  but  when  the 
phosphorus  is  in  excess,  the  product  is  more  fixed.  The 
gaseous  acid  which  it  forms  by  combination  with  phosphorus, 
produces  dense  white  fumes  by  combining  with  the  aqueous 
Tapour  of  the  atmosphere ;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  the 
solid  compound  of  chlorine  and  phosphorus,  which  is  very 
analogous  to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  bv 
water.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  dense  white  salt,  from  which 
sulphuric  acid  separates  the  peculiar  substance,  and  the  odour 
of  hydrogen  is  at  the  same  time  perceptible.  When  mercury 
is  heated  in  this  acid  gas,  the  same  compound  is  formed  as 
when  that  metal  is  combined  directly  with  the  new  substance, 
and  hydrogen  equal  in  volume  to  half  that  of  the  gas  is  dis- 
engaged. It  affords  similar  results  with  potassium  ;  that  metal 
is  converted  into  the  same  compound  as  is  produced  by  the 
direct  combination  of  potassium  with  the  new  bod/,  and  a  gas 
having  the  properties  of  hydrogen,  is  disengaged,  equal  to 
half  the  volume  of  the  acid  gas. 

Of  the  two  compounds  v\hich  this  substance  forms  with 
phosphorus,  that  which  is  volatile  and  easily  fusible,  readily 
dissolves  in  water  when  assisted  by  heat,  and  affords  a  strong 
acid,  which,  when  evaporated,  leaves  hydrophosphorous  acid ; 
but,  if  neutralized  by  potash  and  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid, 
affords  the  peculiar  substance.  The  other  combination,  which 
is  with  difficulty  fusible,  is  acted  upon  by  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas 
is  disengaged,  and  a  4rhite  sublimate  is  formed,  which  becomes 
hot  when  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  cold  water,  and 
aflfords  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrophosphoric  gas.  The 
solution  of  this  crystalline  substance  in  water,  neutralized  by 

Jotash,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  peculiar 
ody ;  but  if  the  solution  is  heated  strongly  before  it  is  neu- 
tralized, hydrophosphoric  acid  alone  remains,  which,  when 
heated,  gives  off  hydrophosphoric  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid.  As  this  acid  is  formed  by  the  combination 
of  toe  peculiar  substance  with  hydrogen,  the  existence  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  phosphorus,  or  of  hydrogen  or  water  in  the 
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partial  decomposition  \  and  by  applying  heat,  the  eioeis  of 
muriatic  acid  is  driven  ofT,  and  the  acid  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  new  substance  with  hydro||^&i,  remabs 
in  the  solution.  When  mixtures  of  tbe  two  salts  are  employed, 
the  new  body  itself  appears.  When  the  new  body  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  liquid  ammonia,  a  black  powder  is  formed, 
and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  saline  substanoe, 
having  the  properties  of  that  produced  by  tbe  couibinatioa 
of  ammonia  with  the  acid  formed  by  the  new  body  and  hy- 
drog^on.  This  renders  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ammottia 
is  decomposed ;  and  when  the  experiment  was  made  in  t 
pneumatic  apparatus,  no  azote  was  disengaged.  The  Uaek 
powder  is  therefore  most  probably  a  compound  of  the  new 
substance  with  azote.  The  highly  detonating  property  of 
this  powder  was  announced  by  Desormes  and  Clement,  aad 
Sir  H.  found  on  detonating  it  in  a  partially  exhausted  ghsi 
tube,  that  the  results  were  the  peculiar  substance,  and  a 
non-inflammable  gas,  which  does  not  support  flame ;  and  these 
seem  to  be  the  only  products  except  moisture  is  present*  Frooi 
experiments  made  to  determine  the  weight  of  its  atom,  Sir  H. 
estimates  it  at  about  IflO,  a  number  higher  than  that  of  the 
simple  inflammable  bodies,  and  even  greater  than  most  of  the 
metals. 

This  new  body  is  not  decomposed  when  Voltaie  sparks  are 
taken  firom  ignited  points  of  charcoal  in  its  vapour.  There 
is  at  first  a  production  of  white  fumes  ;  but  these  eooa  oeasSi 
and  when  the  tube  is  cooled,  the  substance  does  not  nppotf 
to  have  undergone  any  change. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  conclude  from  these  fiustSyteC 
it  is  a  new  simple  body,  which,  though  in  its  lustra  and  spe- 
dfic  gravity,  and  the  weight  of  its  atom,  it  has  a  reeemUaaee 
to  the  metals,  yet  in  all  its  chemical  properties  appean  Is 
belong  to  the  same  class  with  oxygen  and  chlorine.  It  is  s 
non-conductor  of  electricity ;  and  Uke  these  bodies 
the  n^ative  dectrical  energy  in  relation  to  metal^ 
mable  and  alcaline  substances,  but  the  positive  energy  m  ie» 
lation  to  chlorine.  This  corresponds  vrith  their  attractfie 
energy,  for  chlorine  expels  it  from  all  its  comlMnatioiis  vMi 
which  the  experiment  has  been  made.  It  possesses  a  atiuager 
attraction  for  most  of  the  metals  than  oxygen ;  Imt  oxygon 
expels  it  from  its  combination  with  sulphur  and  phoapiimw^ 
The  little  production  of  heat  and  light  when  it  enters  inli 
combination,  is  probably  connected  with  the  great  wright  of 
its  ultimate  atoms,  and  its  solid  form.  Its  powers  of  •^faratwfi 
appear  to  be  ^eater  than  those  of  oxygen,  and  lets  than  thsl 
ot  chlorine.    It  agrees  with  chlorine  ana  fluorine  in  fwfaig  on 
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id  when  comUned  wi(h  hydrogen;  and  .with' onygen  in 
forming  an  acid  with  chlorine. 

The  French  Chemists  have  proposed  to  name  this  new 
substance  ioncy  from  the  \io1et  colour  of  its  gas.  Our  country* 
man  apprehending  that  this  would  lead  to  some  confusion, 
as  we  have  already  the  words  Ionic  and  Ionian,  applied  to  very 
different  objects,  proposed  to  call  it  iodine.  He  almost  destroys 
the  force  of  his  own  objection,  however,  when  he  admits  that 
the  acid  formed  by  its  combination  witli  hydrogen,  may  be  wi& 
gpreat  propriety  named  hydroionic  acid,  and  with  chlorine,  cJUo^ 
rionicy  and  with  tin  stannionic.  Its  combinations  with  the 
metals  Sir  H.  proposes  should  be  called  iodes,  prefixing  the 
Gbreek  numerals  to  indicate  different  proportions.  This  seems 
unobjectionable ;  but  we  forbear  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  other  sus^firestions  of  Sir  H.  on  the  subject  of  nomenclature, 
as  their  adoption  appears  to  us  likely  to  lead  to  an  almost  inex** 
tricabie  degree  of  confusion,  and  to  be  very  far  remote  from 
tbe  simplicity  which  ought  to  pervade  all  systematic  nomencla- 
tsre.  Nor  can  we  see  any  satisfactory  reason,  if  it  is  to  retain 
tbe  name  of  iodiney  that  its  acids  should  not  be  hydroiodicy  chlo- 
roiodicy  &c.  At  least  this  would  be  consistent ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  they  are  liable  to  objection  on  any  ground  whatever. 

Art.  VII.  Sermons  desired  chiefly  fur  the  Useg/Villaees  and  Families. 
By  Thornhill  Kidd.  In  2  vols  (Second  Edition  of  VoLLimproved.) 
8vo.  pp.  710.  Price  J  68.     Black,  1815. 

"l^^E  are  very  glad  that  the  encouragement  given  to  the  former 
*^  edition  of  Mr.  Kidd's  first  volume,  has  induced  him  to 
rcfurint  it  with. a  second  volume,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  work  is  peculiarly  designed.  In  our  review  ot  the 
first  volume,  (Oct.  1814,)  we  ventured  to  characterize  it  as  con- 
taining some  of  the  best  sermons  for  the  purpose  of  village  and 
family  reading,  that  we  had  seen.  There  is  a  genuine  sim- 
plicity of  manner  pervadmg  them,  never  degenerating  into 
quaintness,  which  we  are  disposed  to  value  the  more,  firom  the 
extreme  rareness  of  the  quality.  Simplicity  of  style  is,  however, 
rather  to  be  felt  by  the  reader,  in  the  strong  impression  it  is 
adapted  to  produce,  than  to  be  at  once  perceived  on  a  cursory 
inspection  of  the  work ;  and  on  this  account^  what  we  deem  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Kidd's  discourses  in  a  literary  respect, 
may  not  be  so  obvious,  as  their  interesting  variety  of  sub- 
jeoty  their  practical  tendency,  and  their  afl^tionate  tone.  We 
are  nevertheless  persuaded  that  the  style  Mr.  Kidd  has  adopted, 
will  be  found  the  best  calculated  to  exhibit  in  their  most  striking 
aspect^  the  obvious  and  acknowledged  truths  of  which  practical 
Chriatiauity  consists.  It  is  impossible  for  a  preacher,  whose 
object  is  to  adapt  his  style  to  the  humblest  level  of  intelligence,  to 
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avoid  the  occasional  necessity  of  uttering  a  truism ;  and  some* 
tiroes  the  most  naked  form  in  which  this  can  be  presented,  nty 
be  found  tlie  most  successful  in  startling  tlie  mind  from  mord 
forgetfulness,  to  consider  the  consequences  of  its  admission.  We 
all  know  the  eiTect  which  a  few  words  in  the  homely  langoage 
of  fecUng,  unexpectedly  introduced  in  poetical  compositions,  ire 
found  to  produce.  Reliction,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the 
feelings^  rejects  any  other  dialect ;  and  the  plainest  language,  lo 
long  as  it  is  free  from  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  is  the  most  ooo- 
Bouant  with  the  real  huniness  ofthe^heart, 

Mr.  Kidd's  second  volume,  of  which  we  need  only  say,  ttal  it 
is  in  all  respects  equal  to  his  first,  contains  seven-and-tweaty 
sermons.  One,  ^^  On  the  piety  of  Abijah,*'  is  addressed  to  yonag 
persons :  it  shall  furuisli  an  extract. 

'  It  was  piety  '*  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam.**  This  gave  it  a  decided 
character,  and  made  it  more  remarkable. 

'  Jeroboam,  on  tlie  division  of  the  kingdom,  headed  the  refdt  ef 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  by  them  was  acknowledged  as  king,  in  oppea- 
tion  to  Rchoboam,  the  son  and  legal  successor  of  Solomon.  WiuesK 
education,  without  principle,  and  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Israel  fitm 
a  very  inferior  situation,  his  conduct,  as  raiffht  be  expected,  was  cor- 
rupt and  cruel.  He  openly  couDtenanceu  idolatry:  forbiddingthe 
people  to  assemble  at  Jerusalem,  he  set  up  calves  for  worship  at  Das 
and  Bethel :  he  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people :  he  treated 
the  authorised  prophets  of  the  Loixl  with  contempt  and  insult;  end 
in  many  ways  discovered  tlie  baseness  of  his  character,  the  deprsfity 
of  his  heart.  Such  was  the  father  of  this  amiable  youUi.  There  wu 
evidently  in  his  family  much  to  oppose  tlie  spirit  and  practice  cf 
piety. 

*  Rank  opposed  it.  Men  in  elevated  stations  are  rardy  eminent  fer 
Religion.  Tne  palaces  of  kings,  the  scenes  tbey  continuaUy  preeent, 
and  the  dissii>ation  they  naturally  produce,  are  not  fiiendlT  to  the 
growth  of  serious  godliness. — Idolatry  opposed  it.  The  insult  sdbei 
to  Jehovah,  which  false  worship  implies,  the  absurdity  nnd  iniqpdijr 
which  it  alwavs  involves,  were  directlv  inimical  to  epiritufll  dewotioB. 
—-And  Xffickeaness  opposed  it.  This  cfoubtless  prevailed  in  its  wied 
forms,  and  to  a  serious  degree,  in  the  court  of  Jeroboam;  forwhes 
men  are  alienated  from  the  true  God,  when  they  reject  his  service, 
contemn  his  authority,  and  from  motives  of  carnal  policy  prescribe 
for  themselves,  none  can  say  to  what  lengths  tlicy  will  run.  RestnuDt 
is  removed,  evil  propensities  are  strengthened,  a  system  of  error  and 
iniquity  commences,  which  presently  becomes  established.  Whe 
does  not  feel  for  this  amiable  vouth ;  surrounded  with  snares,  and 
exposed  to  constant  derision  ?  vVe  glorify  the  grace  of  God  in  hia : 
and  we  admire  the  holy  tirmness  he  maintained  amidst  such  powerfal 
disadvantages. 

*  Others  have  held  their  integrity  in  dangerous  situatioaa.  Joeepb, 
and  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel,  were  religious  characters  in  the  oourts  of 
heathen  princes.    Zaccheus  was  a  publican,  Zenas  a  lawyert  and 
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Cornelius  a  soldier ;  yet  each  was  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Theer 
were  saints  in  *'  Csf^sar's  household;"  a  fact  no  less  remarkable  than 
Abijah's  piety  **  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam."  But  God  preserved 
them !  And  their  safety  in  such  circumstances,  while  it  reproves 
oar  sinful  timidity,  greatly  encourages  our  faith  and  our  hope. 

*  The  lot  of  some  who  are  present  may  be  cast  among  pro&ne  and 
wicked  persons  :  you  may  sit  solitary  in  prayerless  faraiiies  ;  but  be 
decided.  Adore  the  grace  which  makes  you  to  differ,  and  look  to 
the  same  grace  at  once  for  prudence  and  preservation.  Hemembery 
your  singularity  is  your  honour.  That  for  which  you  are  reproached 
by  men,  is  approved  of  angels,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Your  situation  also  gives  occasion  to  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volent affections,  and  these  may  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects.' 
pp.  65 — 66. 

^  The  prayer  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross,'  is  the  title  of  an  excel- 
lent sermon  on  Luke,  xxiii.  34.      Mr.  Kidd  remarks, 

'  One  favourable  circumstance  attending  the  manner  of  the  Sa- 
viour's death  was,  it  allowed  him  time  to  express  his  feelings,  and  the 
compassionate  Sufferer  wisely  improved  it.  Many  gracious  words 
proceeded  from  his  lips,  but  none  more  kind  than  these.  In  the  se- 
verity of  his  pain,  he  uttered  no  complaint,  he  charged  no  one  with 
cruelty;  he  addressed  himself  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  what  did 
he  request  ?  Nothing  for  himself;  in  the  tenderness  of  his  ooncem 
for  others,  he  forgot  himself.  His  petition  was  in  behalf  of  his  ene» 
sues,  his  murderers,  and  instead  of  calling  for  vengeance,  he  pleaded 
that  merci/  might  reach  them,  and  forgiveness  be  granted  them« 
**  Then  said  Jesus  " — as  he  hung  bleeding  on  the  cross,  in  the  extre- 
mity of  his  anguish,  and  amidst  the  barbarous  insults  of  an  infatuated 
crowd — "  Father,  forgive  them^  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

*  The  immediate  effect  produced  by  this  "^unparalleled  combination 
of  suffering,  patience,  benevolence,  and  love,  was^  striking : — "  Now 
when  the  centurion  saw  what  was  done,  he  glorified  God,  saying, 
Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man.  And  all  the  people  that  came 
together  to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things  which  were  done,  smote 
their  breasts,  and  returned."   pp.  96,  97. 

The  deductions  on  which  the  preacher  proceeds  to  found  his 
discourse,  are 

'  I«  That  sin  is  founded  in  much  ignorakce  :  ^*  Thej  know  not 
what  they  do."  II.  That  Ignorance  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for  sin, 
III.  That  forgiveness  of  sin  is  an  act  of  Divine  Mjercy^  and  the 
fruit  of  THE  Saviour's  intercession.' 

The  subject  is  in  conclusion  employed  to  enforce  the  duty  of 
regarding  the  intercession  of  Christ  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
and  that  of  imitating  Jesus  in  the  forgiveness  oi  injuries. 

We  hope  these  specimens  of  the  volume,  will  sufficiently 
X'ecommeud  it  to  general  use  in  ^  villages  and  families/ 
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YT  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  production  of  ditflteaad 
^  genuine  humour.     Our  satirists  are  for  the  most  partof  thit 
saturnine  complexion,  that  forbijds  their  relaxing  into  the  easy 
hilarity   which  characterizes  the  pleasantry  of  Goldsmith  or  of 
Addison ;  while  our  professed  comic  writers  seem  to  ha^e  no 
other  notion  of  humour  than  that  of  caricature  or   kroad   ftm. 
Some  of  our  writers  exhibit  in  their  attempts  to  be  facetiouiyM 
appearance  analogous  to  the  Sardonic  grimace  ;  and  othefs,  is 
their  ursine  capers,  betray  only  a  desperate  determioatioD  to  be 
droll,  contrary  to  the  irreversible  decree  of  nature.     We  oafht 
now,  perhaps,  to  proceed  to  investigate,  why  our  language  pie- 
sents  so  few  specimens  of  Iiumorous  writing,  and  how  far  laa- 
guage,  climate,    and  manners,   may  operate  in  characterixiog 
the  national  productions  in  this  respect,  determiniog  the  solen 
hrony  of  Cervantes,  and  prompting  the  spaikling  mirthful  satire 
of  Le  Sage,  or  the  keen  sarcastic  ridicule  of  Swift.     We  might 
then  shew  what  rank  such  compositions  hold  in   the  scale  of 
literature;  and  trace  the  decline  of  this  species  of  wit  to  the 
French  Revolution,  or  the  Income  Tax,  or  some  other  obviow 
political  cause.     But  these   discussions,  teropting  as  they  are, 
being  such  as,  did  we  occupy  the  rank  of  Quarterly  Journalisliy 
we  should  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  exhaust  in  a  prelimiiMiy 
dissertation,   must  now,  owing  to  our  narrow  linaita  and  the 
press  of  business,  be  unavoidably  postponed;  and  we  shall il 
once  introduce  our  readers  to  Headlong  HaU,  the  seftt  of  Harry 
Headlong,  Esq.   of  the  ancient  and  honourable  Webh  famOy 
of  the  Ueadlongs,  of  the  Vale  of  Llanberris,  in  Caenwrroa- 
diire. 

The  Lord  of  the  mansion  ha8,assembled  a  select  party  of  Loa- 
don  literati,  to  share  the  hospitalities  of  Christmas.  Amosf 
them,  the  leading  personages  are  Mr.  Foster,  (quasi  9M«ir» 
from  ^oM>(  and  m^iw,)  the  perfectibilian ;  Mr.  Escot,  (qota  « 
ewrwy  in  tenebra$f  scilicet,  tnfac^nf),  the  deteriorationist ;  Hr- 
Jenkison  {<utf  ((  is-»9,  $emper  exaqualibutjy  the  afalv-fiio-ilt; 
and  the  Rev.  Doctor  Gaster  (scilicet  Teurmf,  Venter y  etpreUm 
nihil  J. 

The  opinions  of  the  former  two  of  these  gentlemen  differ,  •§ 
Mr.  Jenkison  (the  round-faced  little  gentleman  of  forty -five^ 
observes,  ioio  ccelo. 

<  I  have  often  (he  addf )  debated  the  matter  ia  my  own  miadv 
fro  and  con,  and  have  at  length  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  thcR 
18  not  in  the  human  race  a  tendency  either  to  moral  perfbctibilil^  <t 
deterioration ;  but  that  the  quantities  of  each  are  so  exacdy  *  *      ^ 
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by  their  reciprocal  results^  that  the  species,  with  respect  to  the  sum 
of  good  and  evil,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  happiness  and  misery^y 
remains  exactly  and  perpetually  in  statu  quo.'* 

*  "  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  «*  you  cannot  maintain  such  a  pro» 
position  in  tne  face  of  evidence  so  luminous.  Look  at  the  progreflB 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, — see  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy——.^* 

*  **  Surely,'*  said  Mr.  Escot,  "  experience  deposes  against  you. 
Look  at  the  rapid  growth  of  corruption,  luxury,  selfishness *' 

^  "  Really,  gentlemen,*'  said  the  Reverend  Doctor  Gaster,  after 
clearing  the  husk  in  his  diroat  with  two  or  three  hems, ''  this  is  a  very 
sceptical,  and,  I  must  say,  atheistical  conversation,  and  I  should  have 
thought,  out  of  respect  to  my  cloth ** '     pp.  9 — 11. 

The  subsequent  arrivals  consist  of  Marmaduke  Milestonei 
Esq.  a  picturesque  landscape  gardener  of  the  first  celebrity, 
with  a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  who  is  not  without  hopes  oF  per* 
Buading  *Squire  Headlong  to  put  his  romantic  pleasure  grounds 
under  a  process  of  improvement ;  Mr.  Cranium,  and  his  lovely 
daughter;  Messrs.  Gall  and  Treacle  '  who  followed  the  trade 
'  of  reviewers,  but  occasionally-indulged  themselves  in  the  com* 
^  position  of  bad  poetry  ;^  and  ^  two  very  multitudinous  versifiers, 
'  Mr.  Nightshade  and  Mr.  Mac  Laurel,  who  followed  the  trade 
^  of  poetry,  but  occasionally  indulged  themselves  in  the  composi- 
'  tion  of  bad  criticism  ^ 

'  The  last  arrivals  were  Mr.  Cornelius  Chromatic,  the  most  pro- 
found and  scientific  of  all  amateurs  of  the  fiddle,  with  his  two 
Uooming  daughters,  Miss  Tenorina  and  Miss  Graziosa ;  Sir  Patrick 
O'Prism,  a  dilettanti  painter  of  high  renown,  and  his  maiden 
aunt  Miss  Philomela  Poppyseed,  an  indefatigable  compounder  of  no* 
Teb,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  every  species-of 
fuperstition  and  prejudice ;  and  Mr.  Panoscope,  the  chemical,  bota« 
nical,  geological,  astronomical,  mathematical,  metaphysical,  mete- 
orological, anatomical,  physiological,  galvanistical,  musical,  pictori- 
al, bibliographical,  critical  philosopher,  who  had  run  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  understood  them  all  equally 
welL*    pp.  31,  32. 

Mr.  Milestone  soon  perceives  that  'Squire  Headlong's 
grounds  ^  have  never  been  touched  by  the  finger  of  taste/  and 
the  'Squire  accords  with  Mr.  Milestone,  ^  that  the  place  is  quite 
'a  wilderness.' 

*  "  My  dear  Sir,*'  said  Mr.  Milestone,  "  accord  me  your  permit- 
fion  to  wave  the  wand  of  enchantment  over  your  grounds.  The  rocks 
shall  be  blown  up,  the  trees  shall  be  cut  down,  the  wilderness  and  all 
its  goats  shall  vanish  like  mist.  Pagodas  and  Chinese  bridges,  gra- 
vel walks  and  shrubberies,  bowling-greens,  canals,  and  clumps  of 
larch,  shall  rise  upon  its  ruins.  One  Bge,  Sir,  has  brought  to  light 
the  treasures  of  ancient  learning :  a  second  has  penetrated  into  the 
depths  of  metaphysics :  a  third  has  brought  to  perfection  the  tci- 
ence  of  astronomy :  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  exclusive  geniutof  the 
present  times,  to  invent  the  noble  art  of  picturesque  garAmingi  which 
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has  given,  as  it  were,  a  new  tint  to  the  complexion  of  nature,  and 
a  new  outline  to  the  physiognotoy  of  the  universe  V 

*  "  Give  me  leave,"  said  Sir  Patrick  O'Prlsm,  *'  to  take  an  «• 
ception  to  that  same.     Your  system  of  levelling,  and  trimmiDgy  and 
clipping,  and  docking,  and  clumping,   and  polishing,  and  croppb^, 
and  shaving,  destroys  all  the  beautiful  intridacics  of  natural  lazun- 
ancc,  and  all  the  graduated  harmonics  of  light  and  shade,  melting  into 
one  another,  as  you  sec  them  on  that  rock  over  yonder.     1  never  saw 
one  of  your  improved  places,  as  you  call  them,  and  which  are  nothioE 
but  big  bowling-greens,  like  sheets  of  green  paper,  with  a  pfoA 
of  round  clumps  scattered  over  them  like   so  many    spots  of  ink, 
flicked  at  random  out  of  a  pen*,  and  a  solitary  animal  here  and  there 
looking  as  if  it  were  lost,  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  for  all  the  vodd 
like  Hounslow  Heath,  thinly  sprinkled  over  with  bushes  and  hi^ 
waymen.*' 

*  '*  Sir,'*  said  Mr.  Milestone,  **  you  will  have  the  ^oodnea  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  picturesque  and  tlie  beautiful." 

*  "  Will  I  ?"  said  Sir  Patrick,    *'  och !  but  I  won't     For  what  is    . 
beautiful  ?     That  which  pleases  the  eye.     And  what  pleases  the  eye? 
Tints  variously  broken    and   blended.     Now  tints  variously  broken 
and  blended,  constitute  the  picturesque." 

*  "  Allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Gall.  "  I  distinguish  the  pictuiesque  and 
the  beautiful,  and  I  add  to  them,  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  a  third 
and  distinct  character,  which  I  call  unexpectedness,** 

*  "  Pray,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Milestone,  **  by  what  name  do  you  difr 
tinguish  this  character,  when  a  person  walks  round  the  grounds  for 
the  second  timef?" 

^  Mr.  Gall  bit  his  lips,  and  inwardly  vowed  to  revenge  himself  on 
Milestone,  by  cutting  up  his  next  publication.'     pp.  35---^8. 

The  next  conversation  takes  place  after  dinner,  during  the 
absence  of  the  ladies,  when  the  Bur<^undy  had  taken  two  or  three 
turns  of  the  table,  and  extorted  from  Air.  Mac  Laurel  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  ^  the  vara  neectar  itsel.*  '  Ye  hae  saretainlf 
^  deescovered  the  tarreestrial  paradise/  be  adds,  *  but  it  flows 
^  wi'  a  better  leecor  than  milk  an'  honey.' 

*  The  Reverend  Doctor  Gaster. — Hem !  Mr.  Mac  Laud! 
there  is  a  degree  of  profaneness  in  that  observation,  which  I  should 
not  have  looked  for  m  so  staunch  a  supporter  of  church  and  stale. 
Milk  and  huney  was  the  pure  food  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  wbo 
knew  not  the  use  of  the  grape,  happily  for  them. — (Ttn^ii^  <ff^ 
bumper  of  Burgundy.) 

^  Mr.  Escot — ^Happily,  indeed!  The  first  inhaiutants  of  the 
world  knew  not  the  use  either  of  wine  or  animal  food;  it  is  therefore 
by  no  means  incredible  that  they  lived  to  the  age  of  several  centuriei, 
free  from  war,  and  commerce,  and  arbitrary  government,  and  eveiy 
other  species  of  desolating  wickedness.  But  man  was  then  a  very 
difierent  animal  from  what  he  now  is  -.  he  had  not  the  fiicuUy  of 
speech ;  he  was  not  encumbered  with  clothes ;  he  lived  in  the  opea 

*  See  Price  on  the  Pioturesque. 
f  See  Knight  on  Taste,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review^  No.  XIV. 
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Bit;  his  first  step  out  of  which,  as  Hamlet  truly  observes,  is  tn/o  A» 
grave*.  His  first  dwellings,  of  course,  were  the  hollows  of  trees  and 
rocks  :  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  build  :  thence  grew  villages ; 
thence  grew  cities :  luxury,  oppression,  poverty,  misery,  and  disease 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  his  pretended  improvements,  till,  frpm 
a  free,  strong,  healthy,  peaceful  animal,  he  has  become  a  weak,  dis- 
teonpered,  cruel,  carnivorous  slave. 

*  The  reverend  Doctor  Gaster. — Your  doctrine  is  orthodgx* 
in  so  far  as  you  assert,  that  the  original  man  was  not  encumbered  with 
clothes,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  open  air ;  but  as  to  the  faculty  gf 
speech,  that  it  is  certain  he  had,  for  the  authority  of  Moses 

*  Mr.  Escot. — Of  course.  Sir,  I  do  not  presume  to  dissent  from 
the  very  exalted  authority  of  that  most  enlightened  astronomer 
Hid  profound  cosmogonist,  who  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
being  inspired :  but  when  I  indulge  myself  with  a  ramble  in  the  fields 
of  speculation,  and  attempt  to  deduce  what  is  probable  and  ra« 
tional  from  the  sources  of  analysis,  experience,  and  comparison,  I 
confess  I  am  too  oflen  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  doctrines  of  that  great 
fountain  of  theological  and  geological  philosophy. 

*  Squire  Headlong. — Push  about  the  bottle. 

*  Mr,  Foster. — Do  you  suppose  the  mere  animal  life  of  a  wild 
mau^  living  on  acorns,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  comparable  in 
felicity  to  that  of  a  Newton,  ranging  through  unlimited  space,  and 
penetrating  into  the  arcana  of  universal  motion — to  that  of  a  Locke» 
unravelling  the  labyrinth  of  mind — to  that  of  a  Lavoisier,  detecting  the 
minutest  combinations  of  matter,  and  reducing  all  nature  to  its  ele- 
ments— to  that  of  a  Shakespear,  piercing  and  developing  the  springs 
of  passion — or  of  a  Milton,  identifying  himself,  as  it  were,  with  the 
beings  of  an  invisible  world  ? 

*  Mr.  Escot. — You  suppose  extreme  cases :  but,  on  the  score  of 
happiness,  what  compari:>oa  can  you  make  between  the  trauquil  beiag 
of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  and  the  wretched  and  turbuleat 
existence  of  Milton,  the  victim  of  persecution,  poverty,  blindness,  and 
neglect?  The  records  of  literature  demonstrate  that  Happiness  and 
Intelligence  are  seldom  sisters.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  wodLd 
prove  nothing.  The  inany  are  always  sacrificed  to  the  few.  Where 
one  man  advances,  hundreds  retrograde  ;  and  the  balance  is  always  in 
favour  of  universal  deterioration. 

*  Mr  Foster. — Virtue  is  independent  of  external  circumstances* 
The  exalted  understanding  looks  into  the  truth  of  things,  and  in  iis 
own  peaceful  contemplations  rises  superior  to  the  world.  No  philoso-^ 
pher  would  resign  his  mental  acquisitions  for  the  purqhase  of  asj 
terrestrial  good. 

*  Mr.  Escot. — In  other  words,  no  man  whatever  would  resign  his; 
identity,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  his  percep* 
tions,  as  the  price  of  any  acquisition.  But  every  man,  without  excep« 
tion,  would  willingly  effect  a  very  material  change  in  his  relative 
situation  to  other  individuals.  Unluckily  for  the  rest  of  your  argu- 
znenty   the  understanding  of  literary   people  is  for  the  mos^t  parfe 


*  See  Lord  Monboddo's  Ancient  Metaphysics. 
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exalted^  ai  you  express  it,  not  so  much  by  the  love-of  .trut|i=i|ttiiLfiftii^ 
as  by  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency ;  and  there  if  perhapi  hm  ^ijS^ 
terestednesSy  less  liberality,  less  general  benevoIcnce»  ana  mora^nqf^ 
hatred,  and  uncharitableness  among  them,  than  among  anyiidi|i 
description  of  men. 

(Tne  eye  of  Mr.  Escot,  as  he  pronounced  these  loorcb,  rested  u^f 
innocently  and  unintentionally  on  Mr.  GaU.J 

*  Mr.  Gall. — You  allude.  Sir.  I  presume,  to  my  Review? 

<  Ma.  £scoT« — Pardon  me^  Sir.  You  will  be  convinced  it  is  im- 
possible I  can  allude  to  your  Review,  when  I  absure  you  that  I  have 
never  read  a  single  page  of  it. 

<  Mr.  Gall,  Mr.  Treacle,  Mr.  Nightshade,  and  BCr«  Mac 
Laurel.— Never  read  our  Review  !  ! ! !'    pp.  47--53. 

We  rau.^t  break  off  :  we  feel  tlie  honour  of  the  cmft  attack- 
ed ;  but  we  critics,  like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  are  never  pot 
out  of  temper.  No,  no,  we  are  '  not  at  all  an^yv*  Only  w 
cannot  help  wishing  in  revenge,  that  the  Author  was  dodaed,' 
as  a  punishment  for  this  defamatory  attack,  to  be  a  Remwer 
himself.  But  possibly  he  is  one,  and  has  turned  kin^*s  eyi-. 
dence.  Out  upon  him,  as  Lord  Byron  says  of  Time ;  out 
upon  the  fellow! 

Mr.  Mac  Laurel  rebukes  Mr.  Escot  in  a  becoming  spirit 
for  the  manner  in  which  bespeaks  ^  o^  the  first  creetics  an  soho-. 
^  lars  o*  the  age.'  The  conversation  then  takes  a  turn,  in  cotr 
sequence  of  a  remark  drawn  from  the  same  gentleman,  that  '  oii 
*  of  the  ingredients  of  justice  is  disinterestedness.  ** 

*  Mr.  Mac  Laurel. — It  is  na  admceted.  Sir,  amang  the  phibM** 
phers  of  Edinbroo',  that  there  is  ony  sic  a  thing  as  diseenterestedooi' 
m  the  warld,  or  that  a  mon  can  care  for  onything  sae  mochil 
his  ain  sel:  for  ye  mun  observe.  Sir,  eevery  mon  has* his  ain  ptt^ 
teecular  feelings  of  what  is  gude,  an'  beautiful,  an'  consentaneooii 
to  his  ain  indiveedual  nature,  an'  desires  to  see  eevery  thing  ibod^ 
him  in  that  parteecular  state  which  is  maist  conformable  to  nis  ail 
notions  o'  the  moral  an'  poleetical  fitness  o'  things.  Twm  men,  8^ 
shall  purchase  a  piece  o'  groond  between  'em,  and  ane  num  -shn 
cover  his  half  wi'  a  park 


;•    ••■ 


Mr.  Milestone. — Beautifully  laid  out  in  lawns  and  cIoiaM^ 
with  a  belt  of  trees  at  the  circumference,  and  an  artificial  lake  ■ 
the  centre. 

*  Mr.  Mac  Laurel. — Exactly,  Sir  :  an'  shall  keep  it  a'  fiir  Mi 
un  sel ;  an'  the  other  mon  shall  mvide  his  half  into  leetie  fkms  oMrfl 
or  three  acres ' . '  ** 

*  Mr.  Escot.— Like  those  of  the  Roman  republict  and  boU^ 
cottage  on  each  of  them,  and  cover  his  land  with  a  simple*  inndeaife 
and  smiling  population,  who  shall  owe,  not  only  their  happineM|ftil 
their  existence,  to  his  benevolence.  **' ' 

<  Mr.  Mac  Laurel^ — Exactly,  Sir:  an'  ye  will  ca' the  first  mii 
selfish,  an'  tbe  second  diseenterested ;  bat  the  phedoiophical  truth  ii 
seemply  this,  that  the  ane  is  pleiised  wi'  lookiogjit  trees,  an*  dte 
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«riMKv«eliulil  fe^feMg;  A  p^^teM!  savei  d  moft^  lift  foF^^iliiie  tWh 
tai  that  a  hero  M  a  footpad  ci^tt  his  throdt :  an*  «'  jj^l^losodMr  dH- 
lierers  a  nion  frae  a  preeson^  for  tile  same  reason  that  a  taim  or  It 

Srime  roeenester  puts    him    into   it**becaase  itt  is  conforj^saMt  to 
IB  ain  parteecular  feelings  o'  the  moral  an'  poleeticd  fitness  o* 
Ahigs. 

<  SamiE  Hbadlpkg.— WaSe  t&e  Keverend  f>octor.  ^detor^ 
tHe  bottle  stands  with  joxL        . 

<  Ths  Kii^EMi^  Doctor  UASTifR^-tft  is  an  error  ofwlitcfi 
iddom  guilty. 

'Mr.  Mac  Laurel. — ^Noo  ye  ken^  Sir,  eevery  mon  is  tlie  cen&e 
•f  his  ain  sj^steM,  aif  ^de^vburl  as  niu6h'  air  pos^l^'  to  ada^t  ^^eiy 
Hiiiig  arobnd  him  to  His  ain  parteecular  Views. 

f  Mr.  EsooT.-^Thusr,  Sir,  I  prei^Ume,  it  salu  thopatticnrittr  tie#» 
of  a  poet,  at  one  time,  to  take  the  part  of  the  p^le  against  their  opb 
|Mres8ors>  and  at  another,  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppr^«sora  agdbsfc  tna 
people. 

*  Mr.  Mac  Laurel. — Ye  mun  alloo»  Sir,  that  poetry  is  a  sort  of 
ware  or  commodity^  that  is  brought  into  the  pujslic  market  wi'  a* 
idler  descreeptions  o'  merchandise^  an'  that  a  mon  is  pai^fe'Cdy  jus- 
tified in  getting  the  best  price  he  can  for  his  article.  Noo,  there  are 
ftree  reasons  rot  taking  tne  part  o'  the  people :  the  first  is^  trhen  ge* 
tfieral  leeberty  an'  pubUc  happiness  are  conformable  to  ^bur  ain  par* 
ttecular  feelings  o'  the  moral  an'  poleetical  fitness  o'  thirtgs:  the  se* 
dbtod  is,  when  they  happen  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  excitaheelftyp 
A^  ye  til  ink  ye  can  get  a  gude  price  for  your  com'mouity,  by  thr6#- 
kgin  a  leetie  seasoning  o'  pheelanthropy  an*  repubficaO  speetftt 
flte  third  is,  when  ye  t&ink  ye  can  bully  the  meehestry  into  gteic^  J^ 
tf'p^ension  to  hau'd  your  din ;  an  in  that  case,  ve  point  an  amdt 
ipiitot  them  within  the  pale  o'  the  Uw ;  an'  if  tfiey  ^k  OAe  heM 

yc>  yc  open  a  stronger  fire ;  an'  the  liess  heed  they  tak,  the  ttfaSf 

Cbntn,  an  the  mair  factious  ye  grow,  always  within  the  pale  o'  ttqi 
r,  till  they  seend  a  pleenipoteentiary  to  treat  Wi  ye  for  ydurnd  i; 
IMP  then  the  ndttir  (Popular  ye  happen  to  be»  tb^  better  price  ye 
iBfcn. 

<  Mr.  Cranium. — I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Mac  Laiiretili  hii 
Ciitinn  of  self-lov&  and  disinterestedness:  every  man's  actions  aif 

determined  by  his  peculiar  views,  and  those  views  ai;e  determined  bjf 
As  oi^nitation  of  his  skull.    A  man  in  whom  the  organ  of  bene* 
IMtadce  is  not  developed,  6ahn'>t  be  benevolent  t  he,  in  whom  it  is  i^, 
t  be  othenvise     'i*he  organ  of  self-love  is  prodigiously  deve«> 
in  the  greater  niinfber  of  subjects  that  have  fallen  under  my 
ation 
^'  Mr.  Eacbt. — Much  less,  I  presume, among  savage  than  dvilivM 
^\  who,  cbnitant  only  to  the  love  of  self,  and  conmtent  onfyfU'^h^ 
to  dee^ve^  are  a&dys  actuated  by  thfi  hopt  of  p^ionat  advan* 
tllfft  or  ty  the  df tad  of  personal  mmsktiient  K  > 
^  Mr.  CifAiriuic.— very  probably/    pp.  5S-^k 

*  Dnnnmoi^ll's  Academical  Questions. 
Vol.  V.  N.  S.  G  g 
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.  During  a  subsequent  conyersation,  an  wnm  dkipate  uvea  bt- 
tween  Ik^ssrs.  Gall  and  Nightshade ;  the  latCary  as  we  an  ia- 
formed,  pertinaciously  insisting  on  having  hia  new  poem  ra- 
viewed  by  Treacle,  and  not  by  Gall,  whose  aarcastic  com- 
fldendatipn  he  held  in  superlative  horror. 

*'  The  remonstrances  of  Squire  Headlong  silenced  the  dispnti&tii 
but  did  not  mollify  the  inflexible  Gall,  nor  appease  the  irritaUfd  Ki§jkf 
^hade,  ^ho  secretly  resolved  that,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  vosU 
bast  his  drum  in  Grub  Street,  form  a  mastigophoric  coqis  of  Jm 
•4y«rn,  and  hoist  the  standard  of  determined  opposition  agsin»i  the  cri- 
tieal  Napoleon/ 

We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  one  more  cztracty  nhieh 
Aall  be  taken  from  Mr.  Cranium's  Lecture  on  Skulls.  Afisr 
aeme  preliminary  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  acoottnting  for  tht 
▼arieties  of  moral  character  in  men,  contrasted  with  the  si- 
milarity in  all  the  individuals  of  other  species,  and  proving  tht 
several  definitions  of  man  to  be  extremely  defective  or  ent* 
seous,  the  Lecturer  thus  proceeds. 

<  **  Every  particular  faculty  of  the  mind  has  its  corrcspoodiaf 
organ  in  the  brain.    In  proportion  as  any  particular  faculty  or  pra- 

Sensity  acouires  paramount  activitv  in  any  individaal»  these  otpm 
evelope  tnemselvesy  and  their  developement  becomes  ealerail|| 
obvious  by  corresponding  lumps  and  bumps,  exuberances  and  jprr 
tuberances,  on  the  osseous  corapages  of  the  occiput  and  t'nrpit 
In  all  animals  but  man,  the  same  organ  is  eoually  wsveloped  in  oraj 
individual  of  the  species :  for  instance,  tnat  of  migration  in  lis 
swallow — that  of  destruction  in  the  tiger — that  of  architectorc  b 
the  beaver — and  that  of  parental  aficction  in  the  bear.  The  husHS 
brain,  however,  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  bundle  or  oonpoaai 
of  all  the  faculties  of  all  other  animals,  and  from  the  greater  dcrclsps 
meht  of  one  or  more  of  these,  in  the  infmite  varieties  of  conbfaurtissb 
result  all  the  peculiarities  of  individual  character. 

<  «<  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  beaver ;  and  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wiea- 
You  observe,  in  both  these  specimens,  the  prodigious  devdopcncat 
of  the  organ  of  constructivencss. 

'  **  Here  is  tlie  skull  of  a  bullfinch ;  and  that  of  an  eminent  fiddlsr. 
You  may  compare  the  organ  of  music. 

'  <*  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  tiger.  You  observe  the  oraan  of  canny. 
Here  is  the  skull  of  a  fox.  You  observe  the  organ  of  punder.  Hcfe 
is  the  skuU  of  a  peacock.  You  observe  the  organ  of  vanity.  Hera  ii 
the  skull  of  an  illustrious  robber,  who,  aflcr  a  long  and  triunplm 
process  of  depredation  and  murder,  was  suddenly  checked  in  his  ca 
reer  by  means  of  a  certain  quality  inherent  in  preperatioos.sf 
hemp»  whiclu  fur  the  sake  of  perspicuity^  I  shidl  callAinausrV- 
ness.  Here  is  the  skull  of  a  conqueror,  who,  after  over-r  '~^ 
several  kingdoms,  bumiiig  a  number  of  cities^  and  causing  the 
of  two  or  three  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  f 
tombed  witli  all  tha  pageantry  of  public  lamentation,  and  figorad 
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the  heroofsevei^l  thousand  odes  and  a  round  dozen  of  epics;  while 
the  poor  highwayman  was  twice  executed, 

'  At  the  gallows  first|  and  afler  in  a  ballad, 

*  Sung  to  a  villanons  tune/ 
You  observe,  in  both  these  skulls,  the  combined  developement  of  the 
organs  of  carnage,  plunder,  and  vanity,  which  I  have  just  pointed  out 
In  the  tiger,  the  fox,  and  the  peacock.  The  greater  enlargement  of 
the  organ  of  vanity  in  -the  hero,  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  I  can 
idi«tinguish  them  from  each  other,  fiorn  with  the  same  faculties 
■and  the  same  propensities,  these  two  n^cn  were  formed  by  nature  to 
run  the  same  career  i  the  different  combinations  of  external  circum- 
stances decided  the  difference  of  their  destinies.'    pp.  154 — 157. 

After  some  further  illustrations,  Mr.  Cranium  proceeds  to  de- 
duce his  practical  inferences. 

'  '<  It  is  obvious,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  no  man  can  hope  for 
worldly  honour  or  advancement,  who  is  not  placed  in  such  a  relation 
•<o  external  circumstances,  as  may  be  consentaneous  to  his  peculiar 
cerebral  organs ;  and  I  would  advise  every  parent,  who  has  the  weU 
fare  of  his  son  at  heart,  to  procure  as  extensive  a  collection  as  possi- 
ble of  the  skulls  of  animals,  and,  before  determining  on. the. choice  of 
^'profession,  ^compare  with  the  utmost  nicety  their  bumps  and  pro- 
tiiDerances  with  those,  of  the  skull  of  his  son.  If  the  deyelopement  of 
the  organ  of  destruction  ppint  out  a  similarity  between  the  youth  and 
\he  tiger,  let  him  be  brought  to  some  profession  (whether  thtit  of  a 
butcher,  a  soldier,  or  a  physician,' may  oe  regulated  by  circumstances)* 
In  which  he  may  be  furnished  with  a  license  to  kill :  as,  without  siidli 
iHcense,  the  indulgence  of  his  natural  propensity  may  lead  to  the  un- 
Itkoely  rcftcission  of  his  vital  thread,  *  with  edge  of  penny  cord  and 
.^  Tile  reproach.'  If  he  trace  an  analogy  with  the  jackall,  let  dl 
possible  influence  be  used  to  procure  him  a  place  at  court,  where  he 
will  infallibly  thrive  If  his  skull  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  that 
Vf  a  magpie,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  prove  an  admirably 
lawyer;  and  if  with  this  advantageous  conformation  be  combined  any 
resemblance  to  that  of  an  owl,  very  confident  hopes  may  be  formed  of 
tts  becoming  a  judge."'    pp.  159,  160. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  larger  quotations  from  this 
Bttle  vol^^te9  than  its  size  or  importance  might  seem  to  demand ; 
but  we  confess  that  we  have  been  so  much  amused  witti  it 
ourselves,  as  to  wish  our  readers  to  partake  in  the  enter- 
ttuhmeDt.  We  will  not  extend  our  approbation  of  the  work  to 
every  expression  which  it  contains.  The  character  of  Dr.  Gas- 
'ter  will  be  considered  as  falling  under  the  same  objection  as 
iUiat  to  which  Dr.  Syntax,  and  similar  caricatures,  are  justly 
iCtposed.  That  such  characters  exist  in  real  life,  is  an  insuffi* 
cient  excuse  for  their  being  brought  out  on  the  canvass.  The 
'l^eneral  design  of  the  volume  is  however  so  unexceptional)le^  the 
execution  is  so  spirited  and  good-humoured,  and  the  satire  in 
^^eral  so  well-direpted,  that  we  cannot  bjut  accord  to  it,  on 
tiie  whole^  a  high  ineasure  of  commendation. 

Gg2 


SeTorol  songs  of  various  cnsts  are  scatleMd  f|tal9^  ^djf^  ^ 
lume.    The  foUowio^  is  the  best-:—  .    '       i,  ♦ 

LOVE  AND  OPPOETONtTt. 

Q!  who.  art  thou*  80  swiftly  fiying'^ 

My  name  is  LfOve»  the  chUd  tspliei :.  -* 

Swifter  I  pass  than  south-winds  iighiiA  .^ 

Or  streams,  through  siunroer-vaee  Att|^lie» 
And  who  art  thou,  his  flight  pursuing  f 

Tis  cold  Neglect  whom  now  you  sees 
Xhce  little  god  you  there  are  ▼tewing. 

Will  die^  if  once  he's  touched  by  a 

*'0.!  who  art  thou,  so  fsst  proceedlnAi 

Ne*er  glancing  back  thine  eyes  ofwDs! 
Marked  but  by  few,  through  earth  Vm  sj 
And  Opportunity's  my  name. 
■    What  form  is  that,  which  scowls  beside  tbeft  2^ 
Repentancie  is  the  form  yoii  see  i 
then  the  fate  may  yet  Vetide  th 


She  seizes  them  whoseise  not  ma     p. 9Ql 
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AH.  Tift  The  SUxryi  of  Rhimd^  a  Poem.    By  Leirii  tttoat  ISdMif 
8^.pp.  3tx.n&    Price  fil.    Murra^fi  ISlflL 

tU|7J£  have,  in  the  present  afBuenoe  of  poetioal  gwihsi  ■fawt 
^*'  every  style  or  poetry  yearly  iseuing  fromtlie  preiWbAl 
imaginative  philosophy  of  Wordsworth,  the  bosons'  Umdbm  d 
Southey,  the  stir  and  spirit  of  Soott,  the  voliuitoow  elegaMft 
of  Moore,  the  intense  feelinic  of  Lord  Byron  aaaJbum^BaiMr. 
yet  we  have  nothing  exactly  in  tfie  manner  of  the  ^  ^$0f  ^'^^ 
*  nrini,*  the  easy  gracefiil  style  of  fimniliar  namtife.  -^TBim 
favourite  style  with  the  rtaliane.  Chaacer  breughilt  fa 
own  country ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  beat  known  a*  tllat  llMeli  Drfp 
den  adopted  in  his  fables.  Dryden,  bowevefi  wm  mn  the  bsk 
fitted  to  excel  in  this  kind.  Powerful  faitercit^  it  ia.(na^.iiMi 
required  in  the  narration ;  our  pleacfure  is  to  arise.  eltisAy  tmm 
the  description,  and  flrom  the  passion  oftbe  fUfft.  H*  wu  eSr 
actly  in  these  two  particulars  that  Brydeik  failied;  wl&T he  wsl 
acquainted  with,  Dryden  oonid  indeed'  describe  nrdlw^.  for  b 
always  went  strait  to  tlie  point,  never  blunderihg  alibiiftim  iMni- 
iog ;  but  there  is  hardly  to  be  found,  in  aB  U^  YoblQ^IMNis  piii- 
diictions,  a  single  imaee  immediately  from  natlirie  i  wJA  Ue  Ims 
not  a  passage  that  stmes  upon  the  heartt  aa  If  *  i^n^^Jfitom.  tbe 
heaK.  Accordingly,  webeheve,the  ligorool  trrithlf  and'ftes 
versification  of  Dryden's  fables,,  afs  more  pnised'tfiM  knnd. 

We  are  very  glad  to  seethe  style  revived  by  onn  ■•  ttufi  W 
excel  in  it  as  Mr.  Hunt     We  wish  indeed  ttW^Hie  Mtfy 

■fc        I      ■     ■      III    1 4^mm^immm»m»^mamm^mmmmmmmmmta^^amtgdt^^tlttB^^ii^mm0mm^ 

«  This  stanza  is  imiutsd  from  a  passi^  in  the  ^iNMttkr  eT  lb> 
chiavelli. 
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d  moTed  oih  6  little  more  rapi^iy ;  Wt  w«  ivrf  jipi  imiriBiiir  to 
ter  among  the  beautiful  desoriptions^  and  enjoy  the  fresh  die- 
n  of  Mr.  Hunt. 

Tlie  tHie  is  sood  told.  It  consists  of  nothing  but  the  gradual 
>grefHi  and  final  accomplishment  of  a  criminal  passion — a  mu- 
tl  passion  of  wife  and  brotber-in-law.  We  give  the  Author 
1  cr.  (lit  for  the  decency  of  his  representations,  for  the  absence 
every  thing  that  cnn  disgust,  or  seduce,  or  inflame :  but  still 
:  doubt  whether  such  stories  are  not  likely  to  do  ^oihe  hurt  to 
t  cause  of  morality ;  whether  it  is  possible  so  to  distinguish  be- 
een  the  offence  and  the  offender,  as  to  render  the  one  detestable, 
lile  the  other  is  represented  as  so  very  amiable;  and  whether 
leed  thi;^  amiableness  is  not  gotten  by  paring  off  sundry  little 
rtions  of  the  sin ;  such  as  selfishness — that  ui^eroic  quality,  on 
i  part  of  the  seducer;  base  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
u*  objections  to  these  stones  on  the  score  of  good  taste^  wo 
re  formerly  stated. 

But  we  hasten  away  from  criticism  to  poetry.  We  shall  give 
i  reader  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  H/s  powers  in  those  two 
ind  parts  of  poetry,  the  descriptive  and  the  passionate. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  andfragrant^  iiiore  unfdgnedrand 
•  amore^  than  the  following  description  of  a  cl^  sprfaig 
ming,  witli  which  the  poem  opens. 

«  The  sun  is  up,  and 'tis  a  room  of  Mqf 
Bound  old  Ravenna's  dear-shewn  towers  and  bay, 
A  mom,  the  loveliest  which  the  year  has  le^, 
Last  of  the  spring,  yet  fresh  with  all  its  men  \ 
For  a  warm  eve,  and  gentle  rains  at  n^m» 
Have  left  a  sparkline  welcome  for  the  light. 
And  there's  a  ervstaJcteameiB  all  about ; 
Ttl0  loaves  are  soarp»  the  distant  bills  look  Ottt ; 
A  balmy  briskness  comiQS  upon  the  breaie; 
The  smoke  goes  dancing  from  tbe  oo|ta^  Ifass ; 
Asid  when  you  listen,  ypu  may  bear  n  coil 
Of  buUMing  springs  about  the  grassy  soil ; 
And  an  the  scene,  ro  short— 4ky,  eartbt  and  sea, 
jhaathes  like  a  bright-eyedf  face,  that  laughs  out  openly. 

^  *Tispatore,  full  of  spirits*  waked  and  springing  >— 
The  Urds  to  the  delicious  time  are  singing*  . 
Darting  with  freaks  and  snatches  up  ara.aowiiy 
Where  the  light  woods  go  seaward  from  the  lo^fi ; 
*      While  happy  laces,  striking  throngh  the  green 
Of  leoiy  rdam,  iat  every  turn  4re  ^^ 
:  AbA  die  fiir  diips,  Kftmg  their  saSi  of  irfihe 
'   .  -  Like  joyful  hands,  come  iqp  with  sealte^  1^1, 
—  Vmm  deaming  up,  true  to  Ae  wUicMir  diy, 
'   Aodtd^tbe  whisdicf  bfiMy  Md  smrf  liM  Ae  f»y.» 
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The  cTening  is  nearly  as  good* 

*  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  fit  to  close 
A  lovely  day,  and  brilliant  in  repose.    . 
Wann»  but  not  dim,  a  glow  was  in  the  air; 
The  softened  breeze  came  smoothing  h«re  and  there; 
And  every  tree,  in  passing,  one  by  one. 
Gleamed  out  with  twinkles  of  the  golden  sun  ) 
•  For  leafy  was  the  road,  witli  tall  array* 
On  either  side,  of  mulberry  and  bay. 
And  distant  snatches  of  blue  hills  between ; 
And  there  the  alder  was  with  its  bright  ^een. 
And  the  broad  chestnut,  and  the  poplar's  shoot. 
That  like  a  feather  waves  from  head  to  foot* 
With,  ever  and  anon,  majestic  pines ; 
And  still  from  tree  to  tree  the  early  vines 
Hung  garlanding  the  way  in  amber  lines.'   pp<  32 — S3« 

The  following  are  but  touches,  but  they  are  exquisite  ones. 

<  One  day,— 'twas  on  a  summer  afternoon. 
When  airs  and  gurgling  brooks  are  best  in  tune. 
And  grasshoppers  are  loud,  and  day-work  done, 
!        And  snades  have  heavy  outlines  in  the  sun.—'    p.  72. 

'  .'Twas  a  fresh  autumn  dawn,  vigorous  and  chill; 
The  lightsome  morning  star  was  fparkling  still. 
Ere  it  turned  in  to  heaven ;  and  far  away 
Appeared  the  streaky  fingers  of  the  day.*^   p.  £;2.  ' 

In  this  season  of  the  year,  when  spring  is  just  waking  in  the 
country,  aqd  bringing  in  hope  .and  love  and  poetry,  we  cannot 
refrain  froin  tantalizing  our  London  readers  with  one  extract 
more. 

'  A  noble  range  it  was,  of  many  a  rood. 
Walled  round  with  trees,  and  ending  in  a  wood  ^ 
Indeed  tlie  whole  was  leafy;  and  it  had 
A  winding  stream  about,  clear  and  glad,* 
That  danced  from  shade  to  shade,  and  on  its  wa^      ^ 
Seemed  smiling  with  delight  to  ted  the  day. 
There  was  the  pouting  rose,  both  red  and  white, " 
The  flamy  hetirt's-ease,  flushed  with  purple  light, 

..  Blush  •hiding  strawberry,  sunny- coloured  box. 
Hyacinth,  handsome  with  his  clustering  locks. 
The  lady  lily,  looking  gently  down. 
Pure  lavender,  to  lay  in  bridal  gown. 
The  daisy,  lovely  on  both  sides, — in  short,  ^ 

All  the  sweet  cups  to  which  the  bees  resort^  \ 

With  plots  of  grass,  and  perfumed  walks  between 
Of  citron,  honeysuckle  and  jess^atuine, 
With  orange,  whose  warm  leaves  so  tinely  suit,    • 
And  look  as  if  they'd  shade  a  golden  fruit ; 

*  A  syllable  has  slipped  out  of  this  line,  at  press,  we  suppose. 
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And  midst  the  flowers*  turfed  round  beneath  a  shade 
Of  circling  pines»  a  babbling  fountain  played. 
And  'twixt  their  shafts  you  saw  the  water  bright, 
Which  through  the  darksome  tops  glimmered  with  showering 

light. 
So  now  you  walked  beside  an  odorous  6ed 
Of  gorgeous  hues,  white,  azure^  golden,  red ; '  • 
And  now  turned  off  into  a  leafy  walk  .  -  *  - 

Close  and  continuous,  fit  for  lovers'  talk ; 
And  now  pursued  the  stream,  jind  as  you  ttod '   . 
Onward  and  onward  o'er  theVelvet  sod. 
Felt  on  your  fice  an  air,  watery  and  sweety 
And  a  new  sense  in  your  soft-lighting  feet ; '. 
And  then  perhaps  you  entered  upon  shades, 
Pillowed  with  dells  and  uplands  'twixt  the  fflade|» 
Through  which  the  distant  palace,  now  and  thepj 
Looked  lordly  forth  with  many-windowed  ken; 
A  land  of  trees,  which  reaching  round  about^ 
In  shady  blessing  stretched  their  old  arms  out,    ' 
With  spots  of  sunny  opening,  and  with  nookSf    '    ' 
To  lie  and  read  in,  sloping  into  brooks. 

Where  at  her  drink  you  started  the  slim  deer, 

Retreating  lightly  with  a  lovely  fear. 

And  all  about,  the  birds  kept  leafy  house 

And  sung  and  sparkled  in  and  out  the  boughs  $ 

And  all  about,  a  lovely  sky  of  blue 

Clearly  was  felt,  or  down  the  leaves  laughed  through ; 

And  here  and  there,  in  every  part,  were  seats. 

Some  in  the  open  walks,  some  in  retreats ; 

With  bowerin;^  leaves  o^erhead^  to  which  the  eye 

Looked  up  half  sweetly  and  half  awfully,-— 

Places  oF  nestling  green,  for  poets  made. 

Where  when  the  sunshine  struck  a  yellow  shade, 

The  slender  trunks,  to  inward  peeping- sight,    * 

Thronged  in  dark  pillars  up  the  gold  green  light.'  pp.  65-^8. 

We  pass  on  to  the  human  part  of  the  story.    The'  descriptioiv 
tUe  bride  is,  we  think,  very  touching. 

*  She,  who  had  been  beguiled, — she,  who  was  made 
Within  a  gentle  bosom  to  be  laid,— - 
To  bless  and  to  be  blessed, — to  be  heart-bare  / 
To  one  who  found  his  bettered  likeness  th^rer-^  * 
To  think  for  ever  with  him  like  a  bride^— <.   .    .  / 
To  haunt  his  eye,  like  taste  personifiedy-r      •  •' 
To  double  his  delight,  to  share  his  sorrdw, 
And  like  a  morning  beam,  wake  to  him  every  Aibrrow/ p.  55* 

Very  amiable  too  are  the  following  lines,  in  ithich  the  urst  feel- 
fs  of  love  are  described  in  the  brother.        ^  .      '  , 

And  she  became  companion  of  his  thought :      ^ 
Silence  her  gentlenefe  before  him  brougntr 
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Mi^c  her  Toice*  tyerytmeet  thiog  her  loohc^  • 

WMeh  tomiitiuies  seemed,  wheo  he  sat  S»ed«iHkiIe# 

To  eteal  beneath  his  eyes  with  upward  mOe  t 

And  did  he  stroll  into  some  lonely  place» 

Under  iha  treei»  upon  th^  thiek  soft  grass. 

How  Qhanmng,  would  he  thinks  to  see  iier  hese  f  ■  pp.  57t58. 

The  following  needs  no  comment. 

<  Bu^  she,  the  gender  fr9nie,---the.sha)i;eQ  flowfsr, 
Plucked  up  to  wither  in  a  foreign  bower*— 
The  struggling,  virtue  loring,  fpllen  she. 
The  wife  that  was,  ihp  mother  that  mig^t  be^w* 
V^bat  i^uld  she  do,  unable  thus  to  keep 
Her  n^engtb  alivct  but  sit  and  think,  and  i 
for  ever  sU>oping  e'er  her  broider|r  franie, 
Hdfl^lind;  and  loi)gisg  till  the  aidit-tiine 
When  worn  and  wearijcd  out  with  the  day's  soif0W» 
8be  ought  be  still  and  senseless  till  the  monrow. 

*  An4  oh,  the  morrew  bsv  it  used  to  rise  1 
How  would  she  opea  her  despairing  .ey«s» 
And  from  the  sense  ef  the  long  iingenog  dagrt 
Eushing  upon  her,  almost  turn  away» 
Loathing  the  light,  and  ffroan  to  sleep  a^Uttl 
T^en  sighing  once  for  all,  to  meet  Uie  paki, 
She  would  get  up  in  hasle,  and  try  lo  pass 
The  time  tri  patience*  wretched  as  it  was; 
Til)  patience  self,  in  her  distempered  sigbu 
Would  seem  a  charm  to  which  she  had  no  f||lNb 
MA  trembling  at  the  lip,  and  pale  with  tel% 
8ne  shook  her  head,  and  burst  into  fresh  tflatii. 
Old  comforts  now  were  not  at  her  cemmMsd: 
!PIms  ftleon  reached  in  vain  from  off  his  stmd ; 
The  fewess  were  not  refreshed ;  the  very  l^b^ 
t%e«tmshiBe,  seemedastf  itslusoeatw^l 
^p^  least  noise  smote  her  like  a  sudden  womd; 
And  did  she  hear  but  the  remotest  sound 
Of  sonff  or  instrument  about  the  place, 
the  hia  with  both  her  hands  her  stpeamim;fiM(|^ 
But  worse  to  her  tlian  all  (and  oh !  thougbt  di^ 
That^ver,  ever  such  a  worse  could  bel) 
i^e  Mgbt  of  inftint  was,  or  child  at  phqr ; 
Then  would  she  tarn,  and  move  her  lins,  Msdjfajp 
That  heaven  would  take  her,  if  it  pteaseOf  awif  r  fp.  ST^-N* 

Q«C  ii^  wv»t  close  our  eitracte. 

a 

^  Hff  fiivorite  ladv  then  with  the  qld  nurse 

Ketomed,  and  fearing  she  must  now  be  woraf^ 

Gently  withdrew  the  curtafais,  and  locdMdbi 

O,  nJBo  thai  feeb  one  goiPwipifc  tritMi» 
ShaU  -.  .      r-    .         - 


_  _l 

Like  a  Imr  statue  oh  a  nioiium«lit» 

WHh  her  two  tr^mUiqa;  hands  together  prei^ 

Palm  agaia9t  palm,  aoa  ppintip^  from  herbrem. 

3he  ceased,  and  tumiQff  slowly  towards  the  wall, 

They  saw  her  tremble  marply,  feet  and  all» — 

'then  suddenly  be  stUK    Near  and  more  near 

They  bent  with  pale  inquiry  and  close  ear:— 

Her  eyes  were  snut — no  motioo-<-niit  a  breath-* 

The  gentle  auflbrer  was  at  peace  in  death.'    pp.  104^  tog. 

tie  tenderness,  thi^  exquisite  pathos  of  these  poaaa^es,  nol- 
rtandin^  the  afihctation  of  quiiintoeas   which  ocxi^ipnaDj 
rms  our  Author*s  manner,  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  toum 
heart  of  the  most  careless  reader,  and  to  awajken  emotioni 
difli>rent   from    those   which    we    described  in  our  hiat 
ber,  to  be  excited  by  tlie  perusal  of  Lord  Byron's  Parisina* 
im|K>ssible  for  us,  however,  to  elose  this  article,  without  ad- 
n^  to  the  flippant  and  infidel  remark  which  disflj^ures  tb^ 
of  the  above  extracts.     Whether  Mr.  Hunt  disbelieve  in 
luthority  of  Revelation,  or  is  onl)  i^orant  of  its  doctrin^ 
now  not ;  but  on  either  supposition,  this  empty  sneer  at  thf 
rine  of  the  atonement,  is  discreditable  to  his  understandings 
does  not  argue  well  of  his  principles.    Mr.  Hunt's  talent^ 
It  procure  him  the  uoquali6ed  thanks  of  thepiidic. 
■    ■  ■  ■  — ^»— — —         "  -"p— — — — — — ir 

IX.  1 .  The  Present  of  a  Miitreu  to  e  Young  Sfroemtt  cofuuHpm 
Friendli/  Advkc  and  Real  Hisi^riet.  By  Mrs-  TayW ,  of  Ongav. 
mhor  oF  «'  ^^atemal  Solicitude^*'  8lq.  foap  ^vo.  pp^  168.  Pact 
.  Qd.    Taylor  and  H^ssey,  181$. 

'riendli/  Hwis  to  Femak  SenMMtt.    By  Henry  Oeevge  WatUn^ 
M.  Hector  of  St.  Switbin,  Louden  Stone.    IHimk    Price  44» 
fred.    Hatohard. 

finis  and  Ob§efxatums seriousfytMsniM&d io  H$aii of  FamMn^  % 
ference,  obiefly,  to  Female  Uomeslic  &?fvanta.  ^Bythesapt 
«dior)  12BIO.    pp.  lOCK    Prieeft^ed.    Hamilteii^  1816. 

eeond  Report  of  ike  London  Socbfyjbr  tke  ImfHommi^  amfMn^ 
magement  of  Female  Seroanis,  Instilutad  IftlS^    ?triot  M.  IBML 
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the  lower  classes  of  society,  that  they  individually  presefit  them- 
selves as  objects  of  benevolence. 

If,  however,  during  the  time  of  their  retaining  the  characiv 
of  servants,  they  are  exempted  from  the  pressure  of  want,  and 
other  evils  to  which  the  lower  classes  are  exposed,  their  liability 
to  bellirown  out  of  that  situation  by  accident  or  by  illness,  their 
dependent  condition,  and  the  dreary  prospect  which  lor  the  most 
part  the  decline  of  life  presents  to  those  who  have  scarcely  any 
opportunity  for  making^  provision  for  the  future,  might  seem  to 
render  them,  in  many  respects,  claimants  upon  public  philan- 
thropy. There  are,  it  is  true,  many  excellent  establishments,  is 
which  meritorious  individuals  of  this  description  obtain  a  peace- 
ful asylum ;  but  these  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  meeting 
the  wants  of  the  class.  The  admirable  plan  of  Aamng§  ami 
Provident  Banka^  which  are  intended  to  form  the  subject  of  u 
article  in  an  early  Number,  is  wisely  'calculated  to  beiie6t  this 
description  of  persons,  in  common  with  others  in  the  lower  classes 
of  society.  But  the  most  efficient  way  of  reaching  the  pecuniary 
wants,  and  oi  benefiting  the  temporal  interests  of  any  class  io  ths 
community,  is,  by  operating  on  their  moral  character,  and  ma- 
king them  the  agents  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition. 

It  is  with  respect  to  their  moral  condition^  that  female  ser- 
vants become  so  prominently  objects  for  compassionate  regard ; 
and  that  the  neglect  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  treated, 
is  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  from  its.iatal  cdhsequencci 
on  the  individuals  themselves,  and  on  society  in  general 
As  to  themselves,  they  are  more  than  any  other  class  in  tkt 
humbler  ranks,  removed  from  the  op|)ortunities  of  moral  and 
jreligious  instruction,  while  their  situation  exposes  them  to 
peculiar  temptations.  Many  of.  them  enter  upon  a  state  of 
servitude,  before  they  have  had  time  to  undergo  any  educalioaal 
process ;  their  minds  remaining  uncultured,  and  their  prin- 
ciples unformed.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  situation  that  eon- 
bines,  in  some  respects,  the  evils  of  luxury  and  those  of  slavery: 
they  are  without  the  discipline  of  want,  and  the  stimulus  of  free- 
dom. Corrupt  example  in  the  person  of  their  8uperior%  if 
exhibited  to  them  under  an  aspect  which  makes  it  next  to 
impossible  to  escape  from  its  contagion.  And  the  leiaut 
afTprded  by  many  situations  for  the  indulgence  of  a  vitiated 
imagination,  anfl  the  incentives  which  arise  from  a  state  of  com- 
parative ease,  conspire  in  hundreds  of  instances  to  lead  the 
miserable  victim  of  her  passions  to  become,  oncf  <Aio  while  9till 
retaining  the  hituatiou  of  a  domesticj  the  seducer  and  the 
destroyer  of  others. 

As  to  religious  advantages,  how  small  a  proportion,  even  rf 
those  who  have  any  disposition  to  avail  themselvea  of  tkoki 
have  had  cause  to  * 

*  smile  when  a  sabbath  appeared  !* 
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Tlie  nursery  maid,  the  honsemakl,  or  the  codky^^ivhateTer,  fh 
factj  be  the  official  situatioB  of  the  female  seryai|t^T~iB  not  lem 
In  requisition  on  the  day  of  rest,  than  on  any  other  day:  l^heprp-r 
baibility  is,  that  her  services  are'  more  called  for  then  thini" 
Usuail.  Even  in  religious  families,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
there  exists  a  considerable,  a  shameful  degree  of  inattention'  in 
this  particular ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  well-disposed  fe- 
males, who  would  feel  a  disinclination  from  Tariotis  motiYes, 
to  scrutinize,  if  they  had  opportunity,  the  religious  charTicter 
of  the  family  in  which  they  engage  themselves.  Of  the  well'- 
disposed,  those  who  have  imbibed  in  the  cottage  or  in  the  Sun- 
day school,  some  notions  of  religion,  sufficient  at  least  to 
awaken  a  general  sense  of  duty,  how  few  can  be  expected 
to  persevere  i;i  seeking  for  means  of  religious  improvement^ 
ivfaen  debarred  by  inconvenience,  ridicule,  or  «xam|>le ! 

When  all  these  circumstances  are  weighed,  it  needs  not  be  a 
matter  of  so  much  surprise,  that  the  character  of  servants  has 
for  the  most  part  justified  their  being  placed  as  the  climdX  of 
the  miseries  of  human  life ;  that  they  have  been  eoudemned  as 
a  body,  as  being  improvident,  ungrateful,  dishonest,  and  disso- 
lute; that  they  exhibit  the  traces  of  that  feudal  degradation  in 
which  they  are  held.  Yet  it  is  to  this  class,  between  whom  and 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  there  seem  to  prevail  a  natural 
animosity,  and  an  essential  separation  of  iilterests,-f-it  is  to  persons 
of  this  class,  that  some  of  the  most  important  duties  are  con- 
signed, and  that  means  of  almost  illimitable  intiuence  on  sor 
ciety,  are  heedlessly  confided.  Not  only  is  the  future  health  of 
the  man  often  staked  on  the  prudence  or  fidelity  of  the  infant's 
attendant,  but  he  receives  the  first  rudiments  of  his  intellectual 
education  from  the  same  source :  he  is  very  frequently  left  ta 
imbibe  his  first  moral  notions  fi*om  the  maid-servant ;  and  when 
school  has  initiated  him  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  manUness^ 
the  discretion  of  a  female  servant  is  not  uufrequently  called  for, 
under  new  circumstances  of  trial.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  numerous  ways  in  which  the  peace  and  welfare  of  fami- 
lies are  made  to  depend,  in  ati  essential  degree,  on  the  moral 
character  of  female  domestics;  and  yet  it  is  as  obvious,  that 
no  Isubject  appears  to  have  excited  so  little  serious  atten- 
tion. 

We  trust  that  these  observations,  trite  as  they  may  bethought, 
"will  have  the  effect  of  giving  force  to  our  recommendation  of 
the  excellent  little  works  at  the  head  of  this  Article;  and  -that 
they  will  lead  our  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  every 
meritorious  exertion  to  instruct  the  minds,  or  benefit  the  moral 
condition,  of  this  neglected  dass  of  the  community.  Many  ad- 
mirable liftlc  works  have  ^Indeed  been  pttblishra  by  dil^iit 
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^«icci»  (^  tbe^e  of  the  Pi^grim^s  Frogpnp*  and 
Bieie  «Dd  Progress.  Tb^  Rev^  S^.  C^*a  Friendl j  Ad«i^  # 
Servants,  has  been  distributed  witb  extansiira  Imififit-  Thp  j^iF' 
jnent  publications,  however  juca  i>f  a  luUm  tbat  idw  nw- 
tijeular  attention. 

iiis.  Taylor  of  Oogar,  aa  tbe  ^*  Author  of  Matejmal  ^ajipp 
^'iude/'  and  *^  Hints  to  Young  Females,**  has  alraad j  lafltfn^ 
the  meed  of  our  warm  japprobation  tor  her  judicioiii  Mid  eAt» 
tionate  roetliod  of  eooveying  simple  practical  tnttb.  Tha  per 
aent  work  is  of  the  same  character;  it  puts  forth  the  aasMM* 
4eat  pretensions ;  and  is  not  less  adapted  to  be  iroportantlt  ba» 
jaeficial  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  designed.  Tm  *raidli|h 
'tories'  with  which  this  little  Tolume  is  ifpUveiQedy  ais^  MP 
(goe  e^Lception  which  we  shall  notice,  weU«told»  peHiiieirf,^iMl. 
apaoetiines  touching  pieces  of  humble  biography.  W«  ^mP 
astiaot  the  fbllowiniir  as  a  specimen  of  the  Work. 

*  There  vas  a  little  building  in  the  yard,  wUch  «as  fumishadaMl 
aked.  a  table,  and  a  chair ;  and  here,  berimte  be  took  op  too  vatih' 
jiaoaB  at  the  asHour  fire,  James  MarBhall  placed  his  father!  Thp 
^diimney  «nioKed,  the  room  was  damp,  and  the  walls  «'ere  nioaU|tr 
fi>r  neither  the  fathe>,  nor  the  son,  of  i-ny  human  being,  Iwd  Imd 
there  for  many  a  year.  His  food  generally  c(insi»ted  of  the  eoli- 
■crapSf  that  had  been  left  the  preceding  day.  Of  a  hot  joint  he  nefsr 
partook,  and  there  were  continual  remarks  made  upon  the  amasiBf  ^ 
quantity  he  devoured. 

*  He  soon  became  so  very  lane,  from  the  rheumatism,  aa  to  be 
able  to  walk  to  his  bed ;  and  an  unfeeling  apprentice  used  to 
IwB,  by  running  him  across  the  room,  and  throwing   him 
violently,  leasing  him  to  oover  himself  as  he  eonkL    He  had 
a  jwarm  bouse,  a  comibnable  fire-sidoi  a  soft  bed»  and  no 
food,  at  a  time  when  be  coubl  have  endured  hardshipa  oiuah 
than  at  present.  '.-*>?) 

*  In  this  way  he  spent  his  lonelv  hours,  never  beariiv  hia  mi*4 
daughter  m-law's  voices,  but  to  cnide  him.    He  oould  hear  f  bis  * 
dren  playing  about  the  yard ;  and  they  wouU  somethnea  put 
heads  in  at  the  door,  to  d^uie  and  torment  hUot  in  inatadcMi  of 
pareats* 

*  He  had  a  ^rand-daughter,  the  child  of  another  soiit 
d^*    Her  visits  were  always  rendered  miseraUe  by  ibe 
aimatisn  of  her  grandiiitker.    She  had  no  relish  fisr  tbeirj 
Meii,  while  she  knew  that  he  was  dinmg  upon  coM  serapa  ip 
house.    She  could  net  notice  him  as  shawidiadtbha«adi     .     _ 
iaavef  efending  her  uncle;  though  she sometunea  jtela  b^.mt^ffjp 
aeled  him  in  the  best  manner  she  was  able*    She  «Hthl  .tssM 
aatn  onoe,  standing  with  hef  amsi  aiwnd  his  nadL  nbOiiJhK 

beaAlqropharbosoaiiUlaoMimjBterte^wKhi ^^ 

of  sBctitt  sorrow,  ber  teanfdS,  aM  am^^  wia  U^  ^ 
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SttT#ired  Gfaiel       he^  ftked  hb  Mroltotf  hibfiii  MA  J9  i^  Ml 
lit:  li^I  his  «vAi  btii  sto  btftrd  her  utftde'tf  voioc^  flife  1u 

^laa^ther's  cheek,  and  bid  him  a  hastf  far? ««IL    She  waw 
4Mn^  !     A  few  weeks  put  a  period  to  his  sorrows^  and  gave  his 
Jttimy  full  possession  of  his  property.    Let  us  see  how  it  prospered 
nt  his  hands. 

^  He  made  a  grand  fiineral  (for  people  of  his  class  are  apt  to  be  fond 
of  show  ,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  murmurings  of  the  neighbourly 
whose  disapprobation  was  expressed  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  ihe 
duef  mourner,  as  he  rode  slowly  along,  behind  th^  feathered  hearset 
They  said,  among  other  things,  that  tfuch  expense  would  have  been  fbr 
better  bestowed  upon  his  father  while  living,  than  when  dead !  BtiC 
fliese  reproaches  could  have  little  effifct  upon  a  heart  like  his. 

*  And  now  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and  expected 
•II  to  :^Q  well  No  such  thing:  for  though  he  enlarged  his  shop* 
md  increased  his  stock,  and  procured  more  assistance,  his  ttiick  did 
act  sell,  for  his  custom  fieuled:  by  his  assistants  he  was  eheaied  and 
|ilundered :  persons  broke  in  his  debt  and  at  length  ha  becamie  a 
bttikrupt  himself,  fbr  hewas  ^*  cursed  in  hi  basket  and  in  his  siorai^ 
llis  children,  however,  proved  the  chief  instruments  of  dfvine  die* 
^asure  His  nnlv  daughter,  after  very  irregular  conduct,  became 
ihe  wife  of  d  poor  (and  what  is  worse),  of  a  wicked  man.  One  son 
anlisted  for  a  soldier,  another  wetit  to  sea,  and  those  who  remaioad 
mre  neither  able  nor  willing  to  afibrd  then*  disti^essed  parents  waif 
ttiistance ;  nor  did  they  leave  any  room  fbr  questioning  tneir  incUnft^ 
lion,  to  place  them  in  an  o.ut-house,  had  the  opportunity  ofiered* 

'  James  Marshall  died,  unregretted  by  his  family.  No  feathtlwd 
iMArse  carried  him  to  the  grave ;  but  while  he  was  hurried  along,  INI 
tlie  shoulders  of  four  poor  neighbours,  his  shabby  family,  paced  afttt 
Sim  with  unconcerned  and  vacant  countenances ;  for  his  death  ihm 
IMCcompanied  by  either  gain  or  loss  to  give  them  any  expression* 

^  His  wife,  wbo  had  been  a  dressy  lady  in  her  time,  was  seen  wai^ 
dbring,  and  muttering,  about  the  streets,  m  an  old  red  cloak,  and  Um^ 
ih§.on  a  crook  stick.  Glad  would  she  have  been  to  have  sheltered  li^ 
liatd  in  the  out*houiC,  and  to  have  eaten  of  the  cold  scrieipa,  whicli  iKt 
thought  too  good  for  her  husband's  father/    pp.  145—149. 


Vhe  aecotint  of  <  Jane  %tmi,  the  girl  at  the  King^sf  Aitt% 
iriJOM  good-natured  smile  induced  '  a  rich  London  mercbMl!^ 
ttrfidl  in  lovrwith  her,  itnd  m«iry  her^,  though  probably  v^ 
irae,  might  we  think  hare  been  suppressed  without  ditti£ 
^ittttage  to  the  work:  Mrs.  Taylor  attfefiipts  Ui  gttttrd  flie'starn 
tMB  to  prevent  its  making  my  ttid€  impreisston ;  but  tVe  siBl 
OMribat^thB  bemAeitf  e&otsr  of  g^od  tem)^  aud  mreMKk 
MHifnm,  might  bav^  befen  illustrated  by  soitfcF  Meod9te  Mtf 
Mf  to  ittiscoiistnidfioti,  and  mot^  MsfeM  as  aU  example 
T^  Contents  of  Ifi^  voluntie  i^ate  to-^^ingmPtMs^ 
l%if^1eiieSs ;  Good  Temper ;  Speakmg  the  Tmth;  Hotii  ^ 
tn} ;  SobrieCy ;  Go--w%s«^  and  HdSday-makinc ;  Fni 
NMkt^  mt  r,  CleauUness ;  ObMrratiouaiid: 


S9i>\  Female  Sefvanti. 

m 

rr;  Tke  NurMmard;  Sickness;  Dress;  and  Bdiatioiir  to 
Parents.  It  abounds  with  striking  remarks  on  each  of  thtit 
topics,  fraugiit  with  experimental  wisdom.  It  is  a  Tolume  wUi 
may  with  great  advantage  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  giib 
on  leaving  Charity  or  Sunday  schools ;  and  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  work  for  this  express  -par* 
pose,  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  obtaining  a  Tery  extensive  cir- 
culation. 


Report 

have  thought  it  highly  worth  while  to  bring  forward  to  the  notioa 
of  our  readers. 

We  must  refer  to  tlie  Report  itself  for  an  account  of  Ae 
plan  and  successful  operations  of  this  wdUintended  S 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  beneTolence  of  the 
excellent  and  laborious  clergyman  who  has  so  much 
himself  in  the  cause  of  this  neglected  class.  But  we  copy  ftoQ 
the  Report  the  remark  that, 

*  While  charitable  institutions  to  recover  the  wicked  ftom  dbji 
error  of  their  ways  are  numerous  and  laudable,  few  puMie  ai« 
deavours'  comparatively  have  been  made  expressly  to  fmeni  vice^ 
or  to  encourage  a  virtuous  behaviour  among  the  inferior  ranks  sf 
Society.' 

The  Committee  conclude  their  Report,  by  stating  that 

*  Commlttingthe  cause  they  have  taken  in  hand  to  the  ffof^* 
intendence  of  Divine  Providence,  Uiey  are  fullv  assured  that  it'll 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Christians  to  this  home  department 
of  religious  service.  They  are  aware,  that  from  various  causes^a  vft^ 
large  majority  of  the  domestic  servants  in  England  are  as  destitute  m 
Christian  hope,  and  living  as  much  without  God  ia  the  world^'asiBJ 
native  of  the  Asiatic  or  African  continent,  whose  sotds  are  neve^ 
theless  equally  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  whose  good  senicei 
are  more  necessary  to  ot^r  comfort.  Let  our  charity  be  as  difihlhc 
as  our  means ;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  servants  of  our  own  fiuoailisi^ 
For,  '*  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  diose  d 
his  own  house,  hath   denied  the   faith,  and  is  worse  thanan-isr 

fidel."' 

•  ■ 

The  "  Friendly  Hints  to  Servants"  were  drawn  up  expreidj 
for  the  above  Society,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  the  An- 
thor*s  peculiar  talent  for  conveying  with  impresriTe  siniplidljy 
moral  and  religious  truth  to  the  minds  of  the  young  aiid  ubp 
instructed  The  singular  excellence  of  moat  of  the  Antliar^ 
^  Sunday  School  Tracts,"  among  which  these  '  Friendly  Hiats* 
first  u|>)>eared  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Servants*  RenaembraBOfll^* 
has  been  duly  ajiprcciated  by  the  religious  puUic.  Ncai^ 
fourteen  thousand  of  the  several  editions  of  thir  Tmct,  haie 
already  been  circulated. 


Pertecution  of  th^  -French  Prx>Ufitanti^.  ZIH 

■    *-  • 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  notice  the  ^Mlints  aikl  ObserTfttipi>9 
tf.t9  Heads  of  Families/'  respecting  which  the  Adtibpr 
foall  be  aflowed  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
vords. 

.  *  The  writer  is  aware,  that,  on  this  literally  home  subject,  the 
details  of  which  are  so  multifarious^  very  different  opinions  will  bt 
formed,  by  different  readers;  very  ip'xh  according  to  each  one's  tem- 
per and  views,  and  ability,  or  previous  domestic  practice.  Without 
doubt  many  of  the  following  Hints  will  be  xxJioUy  irrelative  as  to  some ; 
and  not  within  the  ability  of  others  to  reduce  to  practice.  His  only 
fear  is,  that  the  book  will  be  despised  by  those  who  have,  in  their  do« 
Biestic  management,  been  the  least  guided  by  such  considerations  and 
reasoningsvas  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  is  free  to 
confess,  that  his  whole  argument  rests  upon  christian  principles—^ 
q>on  the  imitable  example^  and  the  declared  will  of  Jesus  Christ.  '. 
.  ^  As  these  pages  were  written  only  fot  the  use  of  *<  those  ijohom  they 
may  concern;'*  if  but  on^  of  the  following.  Hints  shall  have  a  useful 
pivctical  result  in  one  case,  and  another  in  another-— If  these  ob« 
aervations  occasion  one  vigilant  s>T  benevolent  feeling,  which  did  not 
before  exist,  or  confirm  one  already  in  operation — If  they  direct  a 
conscientious  master  and  mistress  to  some  object^  practicaole  in  th^ir 
Ofpecial  case,  to  which  they  had  not  before  adverted--br,  if  tl^  subject 
ifoelf,  shall  excite  others  better  qualified,  to  present  it  in  a  superior 
form — in  any  of  these  cases,  the  design  of  the  writer  will  be  answered. 
Whatever  reception  the  following  pages  may  meet  with,  they  ara 
certainly  scriptural ;  and  they  have  been  written  with  no  other  viewy 
than  as  a  mite  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  treasury  of  christian 
philanthropy,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  somewhat  increase  the  aggre* 
fipte  of  human  happiness,  socially  and  individually,  here  and  here^ 
after :  for  what  is  human  happiness  but  an  accumulation  of  minute 
endeavors  to  do  good  ?  In  instituting  the  present  endeavor  toward 
ap  laudable  an  end ;  whether  a  mistake  has,  or  has  not  been  made,  in 
the  choice,  or  the  management  of  the  means,  is  a  question  which  it 
iroi^d  ill  become  the  writer  to  determine.'    pp.  vii,  viii. 

f  We  cannot  make  room 'for  further  extracts,  and,  indeed,  they 
would  be  superfluous  as  attestations  of  the  value  of  this  little 
woriL,'which  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  serious  perusal  of 
Ml  who  are  concerned  for  the  happiness  and  moral  character  of 
their  servants  and  dependents. 

Art.  X.     On  the  late  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  South  of 
France,    By  Helen  Maria  Williams.    8vo.  pp.  62.    Price  3s.  6a. 
. .  T.  and  G.  Underwood.    1816. 

OUR.  countrywoman  in  Paris,  has  avuled  herself  of  an 
.  ,  advertisement  in.  the  English  Journals,  containing  this 
wprds — ^^  H.  M.  Williams's  Confession,''  to  introduce  to  the 
British  public  a  Letter  on  the  late  Persecutions  of  the  Reformed  in 
ITf^Bce.  Whether  anxiety  to  perfect  her :  exculpation,  seal '  fo^ 
the  Protestantinteresty  or  any  other  fading  of  a'  more  ordinary 


•Uffi6  not  ttt  d^tenain^ ;  but  this  letter  f(Hin8  a  bulky  pawiiMit 
of  63  pages,  of  very  large  bold  type ;  and  besioM  a  mil 
deal  iDore  of  extraneous  matter,  one  ^bole  quarter,  that  ia  nta 
^  l^to  p.  82,  consists  of  the  tale  of  other  dines,  and  aOfcdolM 
«f  the  soflbrings  of  Protestants  in  the  gmd  days  of  IjouIs  ISft^ 

fte.  &d. 

The  Lietter  \A  however  highly  important,  from  the  droM 
alanee  of  its  being  written  by  a  distingiiisbed  Profastiaf  k 
l^aris,  who  must  have  had  aooesa  to  the  best  infatined 
in  the  Protestant  Communion,  and  also  tk>  Many 
fiigitives  from  the  various  scenes  of  denotation.  A«4  it  k 
more  important,  as  it  is  written  by  a  devoted  admirer  and  a 
voluntary  panegyrist  of  the  Bourbon  fkmHy,  andrr  wboae  nhi 
Aese  unhappy  events  have  taken  place.  The  nwtfs^  tts 
Uminwr^  and  even  the  CAritfiaw  O&tefrer,  osay^  tursly  iM- 
tsre  to  quote  this  Pamphlet,  as  pure  and  high  aiithoiil|^ 
Does  Miss  Williams,  then,  whh  the  last  puhlicatioa^  sirfi 
the  tragedies  of  tlie  Sonth,  '^  PasTBitAaD  persccvlMMr 
or,  with  the  others,  describe  Ihem  as  the  nera  factJOttS  '^ — ''' 
(^  Jacobins  and  Bonapartists  ? 

The  following  extracts  will  furnish  tiiir  teideie 
means  of  forming  a  just  decision  on  this  ptiintk 

«  The  peiMcntoit  of  Ae  Mmefeenth  €e«niiy  hMe  akit 
iito  the  niceties  of  religious  bdief;  tlbey  have  not,  hi  de  i 
ij^rit  of  their  predecessors  under  Lewv  XHT.  proposed  Ar 
gadve  of  La  most  tm  la  ntort  ;^'^^  repent^  #f  perisir;  Bl 
GsAolios,  or  we  kill  you ;"  thev  have  ptoeealed  aC  onee  ttf  #i^ 
entioo ;  their  victims  were  marked,  ana  Aey  Ima  phmAM^  lil 
murdered  as  their  fliry  directed,  whcieefer  fterlbuad  AMMM 
^mperty,  or  perM>ns  proibssmg  the  ProMUHtmL^ 

«  From  whatever  cause  tihis  viidence  has  piutewfcif,  Ae  Ai> 
instants  mione  have  been  the  vicdms.    Wese  it  e  Ibeitf  ~  ^ 

ihist  pronerty  or  lives,  sedi  as  sobd 

Prance  auring  the  Revolution,  the 
Been  so  discriminate  in  their  choice.  Itison 
iheir  sage  has  fallen :  and  the  selection  of  the  prnltasosa  iiltk 
faiUi  appears  to  them  an  unequivocal  nroof^  thai  it  wai 
religious  persecution.  We  were  for  a  hmg  tiiae 
and,  what  added  to  our  incredulity  Oki  this  sid>jeaC»  wasi  cfaas 
secution  should  have  taken  place  while  the  aoueciy  #aa  in  is» 
session  of  the  Protestant  powers  of  £un^^  by  either  off  wMi 
W  Bfl^ht  instandy  have  been  crudled. 

<lhe  silence  and  faiaction  of  these Pirotestant  powekib fat  te tfs 
dU>ellef  of  such  vkdenoe  arishig  fioni  such  a  cause ;  Mit  diplMtff 
ai«*Mvafit  of  etiquslte,  sud  ititesftr^Hoe  wiUi  the  fanenal 
assm  mifht  hsw  been  diKOid  m  UundUmion  df  nmI 
IW  bmee  iroapa  water  ds^  mi  eMMli'  oWMiBi  m  ( 


aeahist 
orPraB 


PerueutioH  ofihe-  French  PtvmHSH^.  ^ 

ttM  tleget,  and  in  re-formini^  the  Museum,  to  heed  dirtmrbatices'iii 
•iW'departinenth :.  no  French  army  existed. 

r«rrf  What  then  ir ere  the  criires  which  have  drawn  down  on-  the  hea& 
nC those  respectable  Calvinists  the  persecution  of  which  they  bafe 
jbpen  of  lue  the  victims?  Crimes!  their  foulest  enemies  brii^ 
■one  to  their  charge.  One  leading  cause  of  this  persecutioQ  datoa 
irom  fur:  it  is  a  renovation  of  that  old  spirit  o^  fanaticism^  ^^^"^^ 
once  infected  even  the  court;  and  which,  driven  from  the  powerftl 
and  the  great,  now  sought  for  refuge  in  the  lowest  of  the  miUti* 

tilde.' 

*.•  -  * 

.   In  compariDg  the  former  and  tlie  priesent  state  of  thePrb- 

jte^tants,  with  that  from  which  they  have  lately  been  reduotd, 

JAiss  Williams  does  homage  to  the  Revolution,  die  abuses  of 

igrbicb  she  will  not  be  supposed  to  advocate. 

-:  *  Amidst  all  the  various  phases,  (the  remarks)  of  thlD  French  Ro« 
iKpltttion,  the  star  of  religious  libertr*  had  moved  calmly  in  Its  ana- 
Jesiic  orbit,  and  cheered  despairing  numanity  with  a  ray  of  celeslud 
radiance.  Amidst  the  violations  of  every  other  principle,  the  doniiki 
:4t  conscience  appeared  to  be  consecrated  ground,  where  tyrakihy 
^E^ured  to  tread.' 

^  *  The  revolution  took  place,  fraught  with  all  happy  omens  for 
tfie  Protestants.  They  cast  their  eyes  back  on  the  iron  bonda^ 
^  the  past,  on  the  edicts  of  the  last  hundred  years  against  their 
fitthers,  and  blessed  the  dawn  of  religious  liberty.  Tet,  during  file 
Constituent  Assembly,  how  many  hesitations,  exceptions,  ttiddis" 
aossions  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Protestants !  It  was  with 
aomo  difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  proud  promulgation  of  equal 
M^tSy  and  equal  laws,  that  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  bdng 
tolerated.  R.^baut  St.  Ethienne  fought  against  the  Abb6  Maury, 
imder  tlie  siiield  of  Mirabeau,  who  exclaimed,  *^  that  he  ktiew 
■aothiog  more  intolerable  than  toleration." 

<  The  Protestants  were  now  tolerated  in  the  public  exercise  of  thehr 
wonhip,  and  enjoyed  their  civic  rights,  but  they  received  no  portion 
flf  what  was  allotted  to  the  ministers  of  religion  by  the  government; 
|a  whom,  un  the  contrary,  they  paid  an  annual  tribute  for  the  hire 
of  the  churches  in  which  they  officiated.  Their  state  was  that  of 
lanporary  tranquillity — but  it  was  not  confiraied  repose.'  p.SS. 

^'  And^  finally,  iilluding  to  the  reign  of  Bonaparte^  she  makea 
Ma  full  and  candid  declaration. 

^  Whatever  might  have  been  the  advantages  to  the  Pope,  the 
bttrch,  or  Buonaparte  from  this  compact,  the  Protestants  cod^ 
jtefely  gained  their  cause.     It  was  no  longer  the  persecutedt  or 
le^  tolerated  sect.     They  were  at  once  enthroned  in  rights  eqjud 
U^^'those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  became  alike  the  objects  of 
finperial  favour.'  p.  37*  .  .,* 

•.Sutno   sooner  doe  sour  Letter- writer  come  down  to  tbe"^ 
'Pjariod  of  the  Restoration,  than  she  adcqits  the  hmipoMgef' (ft 
apsbf^y,  and  is  even  compelled  to  acknowledge^  tbtt  a  'HH 
reverse  has  been  experienced. 

Vol.  V.N.  S.  Hh 


I 

<  T^  l^yal  Family  of  Vtm^e  fihf      •)  m         nL    %  ^_ 
orersight  in  the  King's  chutw  tber#  i  i  Mte  «l%hm 
«a4  w^  ProtosmiU  w€r«  pQBif  qucnUy  o^ed  to  tiBl(  iMMk  la  M» 

<  Th^  ^barter  had  been  lesa  favourable  with  leqpect  to  dwb  lif 
Im^  rtgbU  than  t}ie  CenooFdat ;  but  tihey  wfro  juitly  aatirfeiii 
tlSli^Df  9  l^at  their  religion  eoul4  n«ver  wvo  hnen  met  undv  % 
fi))o^,  indifferent  to  ever^  tystem  of  faith,  tha«  under  tbo  pmieete 
i4*  a  pi^ua  and  philosophical  prince.  Seooro  in  tke  virtnea  of  tli 
monarchy  and  the  lignts  and  philosophy  of  the  present  tiiiici»lk^p 
little,  drea^it  that  they  should  ever  lieconie  i^aia  Uie  cdby^cli  rf 
religiqus  persecution.' 

<^lt  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  conduct  whid^  tl^  I^ 
testaiitl  liad  observed  since  that  glorious  epocha  nhidi  confifvil 
to  them,  their  religious  rights,  would  have  disarmed  the  nstt 
rigptguf  of  their  foes.  They  had  sheuittd  no  evultatksi  io  the  lie- 
t^  they  had  obtained ;  thieir  joy  had  been  confined  to  their  en 
liMioi)i%  or  breathed  b  secret  thaBtkseiviittS«  Hm  hkeai^Baef  Ai 
Ri^ii^tioa  had  not  been  perverted  by  mm  to  any  private  elMfti 
tage;  they  had  bq|  been  Mrward  to  aolicit  the  heepins»  hot  W 
always  cheerfully  borne  their  share  in  the  burdens  and  duuys  it 
^sUte* 

i  §tt|  no  eonduct,  however  void  of  eftsiee,  caa  diniH  thv 
aiuAlgnant  passions.  The  tranquillity  enjoyed  hy  Raiice  durisg  ^ 
fev  months  afVer  the  first  return  of -the  king,  yvesenicd  ao 
to  ^e  fanatics  of  gratifying  their  rage»  exe^pt^y  sneaecea, 

*  We  were  then  fitr  indeed  from  any  oonjeotuie  thai  tk 
event  of  the  landing  of  Buonaparte  en  the  eoaat  ef  IVei 
so   pear.      He   glided  rapidly   by  the   aonthesn   pyevmees^ 
established  himself  at  I^ons.    His  preaeaoe  aftcted  tin  F 
ie  n9  oth^  manner  than  a^  it  afiected  all  other  FrenchineB. 

*  Amidst  tlie  most  important  changes  in  the  flale^  asaey 
^mrders  took  place  in  various  parts  of  France.    PartM  insem 
were  fer^ned,  and  various  outrages  committed  at  lfiirae3loa» 
pe}iier,  Toulouse,  Avignon;   and  the   disorders  ef  Ninaea 
long  believed  at  Paris  to  have  tlie  same  sooroOi  end  to  he  pe 
t^an  the  last  convulsion  of  political  contests. 

*  But  it^  was  at  length  recognized  that,  when  the  iieeblea  «i|jUh« 
had.  nrevailed  in  other  provinces  were  hushed  into  peeci^  ihs 
department  of  the  Gard  was  still  the  scene  of  viofeooe  ae|,. 
horror.  It  was  found  that  some  evil  of  a  darker  hue,  end  more  por- 
tentous meaning  than  the  desultory  warfore  ef  politiod  parties,  fanB| 
over  the  devoted  city  of  Nismes.  A  fanatical  nultituae,  brcethiH 
teeditionary  hatred,  was  let  loose :—  the  cry  of  *•  Down  with  .m 
HugonisuV'  resounded  through  the  streets.  M.assacr^  ^nd  pfllngt 
prevailed  ;  but  ProtestanU  alone  were  the  victims.  The  na^ioidl 
guard  of  Nismes,  composed  of  its  most  respectable  citlzena,  hal' 
Dean  dissohy.d^  and  a  new  enrolment  of  dx  times  ike^nmieif  ^^i 
taken  place,  and  in  which  many  of  the  fanatics  had  found,  ffldmistjtiv 
Here,  and  here  only,  by  some  cruel  fiplity,  thue  natio^a^  0WM 
betrayed  its  trust,  and  abandoned  its  ^w,  fw^<m  ^  VnCpluil 


4l»  lUMr-aiAUiil.     fii  #ii»i  lh«  ttnliat>P7  FrbtflMaftti  faf oked  Hi 
«idt  nii  «MiWdft  iW^tdied  out  16  iA4dtei*,  o^  to  iare  theih Kiii«fiHrtr 

amty  #n  dettlUt«d  without  rttiblttite)  and  diek  nl\ird6rei»ii«y(^ 
itturbed.' 

After  stidi  t^stimoby,  H  19  tane^^nntrjr  id  ofier  aixy  Afp{ta- 
jiMents;  we  fthaii  therefore  conclude  by  an  extract,  irtiicl»> 
Ibongh  nuffici^nth  bombastic,  trill  |>r6ye  that  Miss  WilHatlfe 
dSflbk^  as  m^ch  n*om  the  apoh0iit$  of  pi^kecution  in  thk 
•Milni^,  on  the  chat^ter  tod  conduct  of  tiie  Dissenting 
lDkii8ter»,  as  M  the  liatute  of  those  ^^tils  whieh  they  haye  k- 
iNNired  to  arrest. 

*  The  high-toned  and  generous  resblr^  proceeding  from  Ae 
three  denominations  assembled  in  Londori,  and  whicm  Wef6  j^e* 
iMhbed  by  all  other  denominatiohs,  were  not  unheard  in  Ftah^. 
thk  interrention  was  the  calm  cominandhig  voice  of  a  ^reat  pttOtolt 
lined  up  against  perseeutdrs,  and  dtdming  Undred  With  the.  tnnr* 
secuted.  Its  sotind  in  Paris  was  noUeand  periaaSive ;  and  it  glided 
•ver  the  South  like  that  sacred  hamotay  of  the  heayenly  host, 
wl^di  Ipoke  to  the  watoh  of  shepherds  "  of  peace  and  of  geod^ 
wilL"* 


^i* 


I 


Art.  Xll.    7%«  Jcumat  cf  Llemttyn  Penrose,  a  Seaman.    ^  ^^^ 
f.cap  8yo.  pp.  an.  87^.   iPrici^  S4s.  Murray.   1815. 

S  it  true  ?  is  generally  the  iirst  question  that  a  child  aelui 
respecting  any  story  that  interests  him.  And  though  the 
.feeling  that  prompts  this,  is  lost  as  we  gi*ow  older ;  and  we 
life  6ontent,  in  pro^rtion  as  interest  grows  at  the  same  time 
jooore  necessary  and  more  rare,  to  take  what  we  can  find  upen 
any  terms ;  yet,  when  any  thing  depends  upon  the  truth  ci  ihs 
narrative,  when  it  involves  anecdotes  and  assertions,  of  eon- 
nequence  only  as  they  are  trust-worthy,  it  becomes  neeesMry 
i»  enqvare  into  the/  Mithentieity  0f  what  we  are  re<{iiirid  ^ 
D^iieYe. 

The  book  before  us  is  of  this  kind.  It  purports  td  be  tkt 
jonmal  of  another  Rdbinson  Cmsoe,*— a  red  and  trulfe  dM ; 
il  iftan  who  Was  thrown  on  an  uninhabited  shore,  and  paSSM 
Atere  the  remaining  eight  and  twenty  years  of  his  lii^.  jftsi 
ha4  great  opportunities  of  observing  tne  lives  and  mannel^, 
and  dispositions  of  savages;  for  he  did  net  live  in  solitude. 
A  ^1  and  boy  were  accidentally  cast  upon  the  same  shore ; 
the  girl  he  married,  and  the  boy  settled  with  him,  and  in  pro* 
mem  of  time  obtained  a  wife  also  from  among  his  own  pe^le*. 
Other  Indians  also  came  to  live  with  them,  and  they  w^sre 
fre^vefeiily  visited  by  large  parties,  who  staid  with  them  ftHr 
mmixvi  da^  together. 

.    Tli^s  hiteimal  evideMe  is,  on  the  wliole  favourabk,  #e  ttibk^ 
fott*iktiflieMi)ltyof«iei»tory.    Somi^iyf  ttetrtitedfdhmetiir 
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arc  so  naitCf  some  of  the  expressions  so  natural,  the  ivhole 
course  of  the  story  so  uiatter-of-fact,  so  utterly  unlike  a  made 
tale,  that,  if  it  be  a  fabrication,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  ud- 
commonly  skilful  one.  The  natural  history  too  is  just  such 
as  might  he  expected  from  a  man  in  Penrose^s  situation  ; — not 
a  set  of  curious  anecdotes,  diligently  compiled  from  all 
American  travellers,  and  artfully  disposed  in  couiniodious 
]>laces,  but  sometimes  coa.mon -place,  sometimes  original, 
bomctimos  i)erhaps  erroneous.  The  gentleness  of  the  natives, 
vheir  docility,  their  delicacy  towards  the  women,  their  easy 
acquiesce  iieo  in  every  thing  Penrose  proposed  like  civiliza- 
tion,— are  not,  jirrhaps,  what  we  should  have  looked  lOr  among 
them.  At  th.^  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  tiiat  any 
general  account,  like  Hobert:»on's,  of  uncivilized  minners, 
must  n'/'.essiirily  be  found  erroneous,  in  many  particular  casei. 
Cook  founil  gonilene.ss  among  the  South-sea  islanders ;  and 
Park(^  gentler.ess  and  delicacy  among  the  negroes. 

If,  liowi'vir,  ifiternal  evidi-nce  were  sulTiciem,  Robinson 
Crusoe  uouid  probibly  l>y  ni.'uv  reader*:  be  juilged  authentic: 
not  but  tiuit  ihiTc  is  in  llo  linson  Crusoe  a  much  more  novel- 
like  concat(MUitionuf  stor>,  tlian  in  the  work  before  us.  Siill,  itis 
absoluicly  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  external  evidence  of  the 
Wi'.rk  :  and  ibis,  \\c  are  compelled  to  say,  completely  fails.  The 
advertisement  is  simjdv  signed  *  John  Eagles.*  It  states 
that 

*  Some  years  since  :\n  old  man,  who  had  apparently  seen  better 
d.n}«,  applied  to  r.-\  I'i.fl^  ;  Wx  cb.iritable  relief  His  language  and 
iuUlress  bore  a  c^a.utv  o*'  i  .•,;Tst,  th.n  must  have  struck  the  leait 
minute  oh.^erver.  >[\  .-.r'!,'-  "  fv.  ^.  uovtr  a  man  of  discri«  .ination 
as  wcil  as  fee!  in:.  ul»r  «.».ir,i  ».,  ..  ;'  \\\^^  superior  cultivatioii  of  hif 
mind  ad.ipted  I:  m  '".» ■  .'••   '•■»••  w:  v:  e!e  of  pjupers,    which  wm 

his  object)  srrp  .1-..  ' -^  .*.     ..   «.::>:  which  benevolence  con- 

linuinj:  fri>'n  t.    c   r  ^         ..     ;   «..>  St»  nuiv-     ihirnieil   wit!)  bis  ijood 
sense  and  v\nvvr>:."."   •        «  •  i"  r»er;i:ve  nuiLh  ;.it:)ched  to  him.     He 
supplied  hiai  v  ith  i*  %  r.  .\>>.ir.js  t)f  life,  .jr.d  after  a  time*  was  en- 
abled t,»  e'.uv  !■   ■;  .\*,v.' :i.il)iy  in  the  Mereh..nt.i    .\lnis'  (-louses  in 
l]^L>  c*.t\,  -     '."'^wl   :»  r  the  reeepiion   of  dtcavt'd  mariners,  where, 
V  ;ih  >e:ev*  't.\}v".\  ...idiiion  to  the  allowance  of  the  charity,  he  wai 
pLuvd  :''^;"''  »»I^''>e  want.     Here  ho   enjoyed   several  years'   of  tfan- 
qv.'tv-     *Jv^«as  beloved  by  all  our  fiiiiiiy  :  :ind  such  was  the   kind- 
it.  .>  with  nliich  my  father  treated  hini.  thiil  1  have  often,  when  a  boy, 
Mv:i  the  old  man  sit  at  our  table  with  the  familiarity  ot  an  old  friend, 
lu  rliis  asylum  bo  dii?d,  and  leit  to  my  father  ail  he  was  |Kisse>sed  of. 
And  lei  not  the  reader  smile  at  bis  legacy  ;  for    l  was  not  to  be  de- 
spised ;  it  consisted  of  many  volumes  ir  books,  C(»liection.s  of  prinU, 
MSS.,  m  particular  the  followini'  Narr.itive.     It   w.i<  nor    in    .uy  fe- 
...r  ^aisposition  to  niakeintpiirie?  init»  the  det.ids  ot   private  history, 
If  where  it  is  probable  they  would  excite  painful  sensationi; 
''  be  wondered  at,  thcreforci  that  h%  did  not  make  himself 
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mcqtxalnted  with  circumsumcesy  the  knowledge  of  which  would  raw 
be  90  interestiDg*'    p.  t— vii. 

This  old  man,  we  are  left  to  collect^  was  Llewellyn  Pen«- 
ros^  But  further :  Mr.  (now  Sir  B.)  West  stated  to  Mr. 
£agles,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  man ;  that  he  knew 
him  at  Philadelphia,  previously  to  which  he  considers  him 
to  have  met  with  the  adventures  recorded  in  the  JoumaL 
How  this  could  be,  is  not  very  apparent :  tbe>  Journal 
is  carried  on  by  Llewellyn  to  his  last  illness,  and  then  continued 
by  his  son  Owen,  who  relates  the  death  and  burial  of  his  father. 
Yet  after  this  Mr.  West  sees  him  in  America  and  England. 
The  name  of  the  man  too,  whom  Mr.  West  knew,  was  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Eagles  supposes  that  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Penrose;  but  of  this  there  is  no  bint  in  the  Journal,  (minute 
enough  too  in  other  respects,]  though  Penrose  is  more  than 
once  in  circumstances  in  which  it  vras  impossible  he  should  have 
concealed  such  a  thing,  had  it  really  been  the  case.  Lastly,  the 
account  given  of  the  MS.  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume, 
18  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  given  at  the  end  of  the  last. 
We  shall  give  this  as  we  find  it. 

*  The  following  Letter  gives  some  account  how  and  by  what  means 
this  Journal  was  conveyed  to  Europe.  The  address  is  unfortunately 
wanting : — 

Mr.  Paul  Tayxor's  Account  ov  the  Jourkai. 

'  Being  mate  of  a  large  brig,  commanded  by  one  Captain  Smith, 
^  and  lying  at  the  Havannah,  anno  17769  it  happened  that  at  the  same 

*  time  a  Spanish  sloop,  late  from  the  Main,  lay  near  to  us.     Having 
'  some  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  I  became  acquainted  with 

*  the  mate.     He  asked  me  one  day  to  come  on  board  and   spend  an 
'  hour  or  two  with  him,  as  he  had  something  to  shew  me.     The  next 

<  day  being  Sunday,  and  nobody  on  board  but  himself  and  an  old 

*  negro,  I  accepted  his  invitation      We  had  not  been  long  together^ 

*  before  he  unlocked  a  cedar  chest,  and  took  out  a  bundle  of  old  pa- 

*  pers  ;  he  desired  me  to  look  at  them,  saying  they  were  English.     I 

<  asked  him  by  what  means  they  came  into  his  hands  ;  he  said  they 

*  were  given  to  him  by  two  Indians  who  spoke  good  English ;  and  that 

<  one  of  them  told  him  in  Spanish,  that  the  whole  was  written  by  hif 

<  father,  with  a  small  addition  bv  himself:   that  his  father  had  lived 

*  there  for  many  years,  and  haci  died  there  ^  making  it  his  last  request, 

*  that  these  papers  should  be  put  into  tlie  hands  of  the  first  person 

<  who  would  promise  to  deliver  them  to  some  trusty  and  good  English- 

*  man,  to  be  by  him  conveyed  to  his  native  country.     They  made  me 

*  swear,  said  he,  that  I  would  execute  thiscbmmission  justly  and  truly, 
^  and  then  gave  me  fifty  pieces  of  eight,  as  a  reward  for  undertaking 

*  it.'    Vol.  IV.  193—5. 

These  two  accounts  the  Editor  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile ; 
he  does  not  even  hint  at  their  discrepancy. 

As  the  case  stands  a^  present,  therefore,  we  do  net  sm  hew 
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the  book  can  be  looked  upon  in  any  ofber  U^(  iliitta  tbit  tf 
ail  interesting  story.  Interesting  it  certainly  is ; — to  childKB, 
in  a  very  high  degree.  The  interest  is  of  the  same  romantic 
cast  as  in  Robinson  Crusoe ;  though  the  work  is  by  no  meam  a 
copy  from  that  ingenious  tale. 

^  Llewellyn  Penrose'*  may  be  safely  recommended  to  eter^ 
juTCniie  library.  The  scissars  and  the  pen  must  indeed  lb 
applied  to  some  few  half-iiages  and  individual  words ;  bat  rfho* 
few  books  must  not  this  be  said  ? 


ir     "lii 


Art.  XIII.  The  Deserted  Village  Restored.  The  BUmd  Rsggar  ^ 
Bethnal  Greeny  in  three  Cantos.  Pastorals,  Ac  By  Ardiiir  lb- 
■ey.    12mo.  pp.  237.    Price  0%.  Nunn,  1815.' 

^HIS  is  a  curiosity  in  the  present  day.    Our  readeril  ttil 

-■    judge  for  themselves. 

<  £nubilou8  scen'ry  and  emphatic  sprinjg. 
Where  health  and  peace  are  ever  on  the  wm^ ; 
Where  lovely  airs  and  sweetly  humid  rains. 
Bless  all  thy  blooms,  and  bless  the  happy  swidns. 
Dear,  fragrant  bowVs  of  true  delight  and  ease* 
I  turn  to  thee,  for  thou  canst  sweetly  please ; 
Thou  canst  possess,  enfold,  and  rule  my  heart 
In  sovereign  sway,  and  in  a  lovely  part. 
And  give  to  living-memory  thy  charms— 
Oh !  take  me  back  and  fold  me  to  thy  arms. 
Thy  scenes  contain  sweet  intellectual  mines. 
Colloquial  lessons  and  replete  confines ;  ' 
Warms  at  my  breast,  so  many  charms  and  rtM, 
I  can  but  wonder  how  they  enter  there ; 
How  art  so  secret,  and  so  finely  laid, 
Can  pierce  thy  breast,  and  make  superb  each  shade. 
And  touch  sequacious  to  a  hidden  pli^» 
The  secret,  deep,  immortal  part  or  man.'    p.  4^ 

'  Aurora  rise!  and  rouse  the  slumb'ring  day^ 
I  wait  impatient  at  the  long  delay. 
Display  thv  charms,  and  hail  the  tinctured  east. 
Light  up  thy  lamp,  and  fire  the  slum'bring  west* 
Come  from  the  Memphian,  soporific  hills. 
And  fill  with  Iris*  gleams  the  dew-strung  rilli. 
And  one  lone  being,  musing,  wander'd  here, 
Where  hyperborean  blasts  depress  the  sphens. 
Inspire  with  warmth,  as  rising  beauties  throng » 
And  aspirate  and  urge  my  vernal  song.*    p.  lU. 

*  O'er  which,  long  since  (tis  not  unlike)  there  wept 
A  village  P/u/arcA  or  a  Laura  fair/    p.  198* 

'  TO  THE  SOUL. 

*  And  wilt  thou  go. 
And  leave  below  . 
Thy  prison  and  thy  cage  ?  '.,^,,^ 


Which  b^uilii  ^^if^  ^t|  crimef  tb^  viliil  ipark. 
And  must  thy  whisperi  shortly  say>  h<ir](*  haik ! 
I  must  in  bliss  engage  ?'     p.  151  •    * 

Now  for  the  Author^s  modest  preface. 

*  Fully  conscious  am  I  of  the  difficulties  under  which  an  Author 
ranges  the  lit^r^ry  world,  but  more  particularly  I  fee)  the  awkward 
situation  of  his  **  entr^^ ;"  all  eyes  upon  him,  and  eager  either  to 
approve  or  to  condemn.  How  can  I,  thus  situated^  but  experience 
i|  bashful.  palpitatiBg  anxiety  for  my  fate:  though  I  feel  mysetf 
conscious  of  intending  only  to  gratify  ^he  Header,  whose  delight 
and  approval  are  the  consecutive  reasons  for  publishing. 

*  Among  the  uumero\u  and  deservedly  popular  productions,  I  do 
not  expect  to  range  with  the  f9remost,  nor   is  it  any  pirt  of  my 


the  collections  of  British  poetry ;  and,  should  I  deserye  the  name 
of  a  Poet,  I  shall  gain  the  consummation  of  my  hopes.' 

Poor  Arthur  Parsey ! ! 

Art.  XIV.    Leaves.  8vo.  pp.  184.  ^ice  Ss..  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

'  1 N  seeking  an  apprppria^  title  Iqr  (be^e  little  poems,'  says 
'*-  the  Author,  *  I  havei  feared  to  iiQptj  tQQ  W^oh ;  I  have 
'  called  them  Leave$*  Bi|t  ii?iiai  leaves  are  tl^iey  I  Rose-leaves, 
of  faint  but  undecaylpg  fragranoe,  fit  for  a  ladj*a  dainty  ap- 
parel ;  or  bay  leaves,  or  myrtle  leaves,  sueh  aa  may  form  an 
evergreen  chaplet  for  the  bavd  ?  Or  are  tbey  fmeb  leaves  as 
nobler  trees  in  tbe  ^^uberancQ  of  their  strength  put  forth  in 
honour  of  the  spring,  aad  ahed  m\\i  the  ehanging  season  to 
the  passipg^  bree9;q,<^leavei|  wban^  oaly  value  was  their  fresh- 
nei^.  and  M^hich  we  tread  npou  ia  soberer  age^  an4  Qioj^li^^e 
on  their  decay-    Our  Author  has  taken  for  the  mf^tto  on  bis 

title  page, 

*  --— --  leaves  tliat  strow  the  broehs 
III  falf  ombrosaJ  M^ton* 

1*hey  ar^  leaves  that  have  fiiUen,  we  suppose,  in  the  siknoe  ef 
4)m^tc)inplative  solitude. 

7he  Volume  oonsists,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of  poena,  of  very 
unequal  inerit ;  some  of  them  are  indtatioBS  froaa  the  ItaUaa  9 
<lth^s  reminde4  us  of  Gesaner^s  Idylls :  none  of  them  display 
any  considerable  degree  of  energy  of  mind,  or  originality,  b«l 
they  are  for  the  most  part  highly  elegant  and  pleasing.  They 
are  such  productions  as  would  never  confer  distinction  on  their 
Author's  name,  but  yet  they  afford  no  reason  for  concealing 
it.  ^  Children*  are  the  subjects  of  most  of  them.  *  Beauty,' 
^  Attachment/  ^  Sensibility/  ^  Evening,*  are  the  titles  of  others. 
The  Author  scarcely  attempts  any  thing  of  a  higher  cha- 
racter. They  are  what  the  title  designates  them,-^{eavef.  We 
seleot  the  |pUowing  as  no  nnfavourable  specimen. 
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<  THE  CHILD   LOVE9  AMD  OBinvS* 

'  It  chanced  in  lonely  vale  afiar. 
By  woods,  and  purple  evening  shadedf 

While  o'er  it  hung  the  Idalian  star. 
That  Love,  with  tiny  pomp,  paraded. 

*  <<  And  mine  the  8cen6,  and  mine  the  hobrl"i«-» 

He  said,  and  flung  his  how  beaidt'lniii'; 
Bat  as  it  fell  it  crushed  the  flower,— 
His  own  dear  flower  when  joys  betids  bim ! 

'  Then  sorrowing  wept  the  wajrward  duld. 
His  pride  was  gone,  his  star  dedining  I 

When  Genius  o'er  him  cheering  smiled. 
And  lent  his  lyre, — ^with  amaranth  twining. 

'  He  touched,  and  triumphed  at  the  tones; 

(Though  but  to  soothe  had  Genius  meant  it  ^ 
And  soon  its  miehtier  power  he  owns^ 

And  oh !  the  heightening  grace  he  lent  it  I 

<  Wondrous  the  charm  I  its  plaintive  sound 
Through  all  the  heart's  recesses  roTUig; 

While  beamed  its  strings  in  light  anmndi 
And  loveliest  visions  o'er  it  moving. 

*?  <  The  boy  with  rapture  viewed  the  lyre, 

As  on  its  ohords  his  touch  reposes  | 
Yet,  childish  still,  with  fond  desire^ 
Would  change  its  amaranth  for  roies. 

*  Then  Genius  loud  exclaimed—'*  Forbear  \ 

Nor  from  my  l^e  its  own  wreaths  severl— 
But,  wiselier,  twme  thy  flowrets  there^ 
To  bloom  with  mine,  and  bloom  for  everl^'^  ipf*  87«-Mi 

The  Tolume  is  not  entirely  free  from  a  species  of  aflEeetilisa 
which  may  be  styled  the  pedantry  of  taste :  and  it'dispkya,  peshm 
more  reading  than  thought.  The  Cottage  Girl,  p.  17,  vagik 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  The  following  poem,  too,  11 
liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  being  either  a  TeryimprohaUs 
or  a  very  ill-told  story.  We  must  confess,  that  we  do  aoC 
quite  understand,  whether  our  Author  designed  to  repressat 
the  child  as  an  interesting  infant  suicide,  or  to  oonvey  lbs 
idea,  that  he  mistook  the  unconscious  wave  for '  emerald  gron/f 
and  a  heaven  of  beauty,  and  fell  by  the  sea  shore,  a  TJeliBi  to 
the  calenture ! 
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Art.  XIV.  The  tiutory  and  Antiquiiies  of  Dissenimg  Churches  and 
Meeting  tlouses  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Southtuarkf  including 
the  Lives  of  tlieir  Ministers :  witli  ah  Appendix  on  the  OVigin, 
Progress,  and  present  State  of  Christianity  in  Britain.  By  Waiter 
Wilson,  of  the  Inner  Tctorile.    4  Vols.  8vo.  with  26  roftraiu. 

•  Price  SI.  lOr. 

^■^HE  history  of  Estahlishments  is  so  connected  yiiih  the 
^  State,  and  so  many  literary  persons  are  maintained  by 
them,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  their  wanting  able  historitms, 
whose  interest  in  the  cause  is  indeed  sufficient  to  excite  their 
utmost  energies.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  sect»  whiefa 
dissent  froiA  Ei^tablisbments.  Obscure  and  unendowed,  dis- 
senting ministers  are  generally  too  deeply  occupied  in  pastoral 
duties,  to  undertake  works  of  this  nature.  Their  churches  have 
no  emoluments  to  draw  among  them  men  of  aspiring  taientd ; 
or,  when  they  volunteer  their  serviees,  to  reward  them.'  Tile 
Dissenters  are,  therefore^  deeply  indebted  to  such  public 
spirited  lay-men  as  Mr.  Wilson,  who  devote  years  of  study, 
and  a  considerable  risk  of  property  to  their  service  ;  for  in  the 
present  age,  so  indifferent  are  Dissenters  for  the  most  part  about 
their  own  history,  that  such  a  work  could  notr  be  puUislAl 
without  very  Considerable  risk. 

When  Mr.  W.  proposes  to  e?(hiiMt  the  History  of  Dissenting 
Churches,  the  Non-confortnist  reader  will  easily  understand, 
that  he  does  not  mean  their  Placed  of  W^orsfaip,  formerly  o&Ued 
Meeting-houses,  but  now  ^neraUy  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Chapels,  though  of  tt«ese  lie  has  given  many  interesting  ao- 
counts.  He  employs  the  word  iikurch  in  the  sense  explained 
IB  the  nineteenth  Article  of  the  establishment,-  ae  a  congre- 
ffati^n  of  faithful  men  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  ude 
of  the  word,  the  only  one  recognised  by  Authority,  should  be 
i^ost  peculiar  to  Dissenters. 

In  the  introductory  chapter,  the  Author  gives  the  history 
^  the  first  Non^conformist  diurdies  established  in  this  king- 
jMi;  at  the  head  of  which,  he  places  a  congregation  fonned 
ui  London  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

*  This  Church  consisted  of  about  200  Mbmbers.  Tlieir  meetings 
w«r6  held  aiterndtely  at  Blackfrvars,  in  Thames  Street^  and  in  shi|w 
t:^a  the  River.  Sometimes  they  assembled  in  the  villages  abt^t 
London,  and  especially  at  Islington^  that  they  might  more  easily 
elude  the  Bishops'  officers  and  spies.'    p»  4. 

This  fugitive  congregation  was  successively  under  the  ortfe 
et  Dr.  Scamber,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr  Rough,  Mr.  BenAiety  and 
Br.  Bentham.  Mr  Cuthbert  Simpson  wns  a  dencon  oS  tfe 
^one  church,  and  contemporary  with  Mr.  Rou^.  Tfairdeil*- 
mn  exhibited  an  e\tr  ordinary  degree  of  j^i^nCe'  and  foi*ti«r 
tiflRle,  Bonner  himself  beings  wltne8s^,'8n4<tl^ilOlio^i»4:Wi0^ 
larown  of  martyrdom  in  Smithfield. 
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*  THE  CHILD   LOVE,  AMD   QE 

*  It  chanced  in  lonely  vale  afar. 

By  woods,  and  purple  evening  s 

While  o'er  it  hung  the  Idalian  ita 

That  Love,  with  tiny  pomp,  pai 

<  **  And  mine  the  scene,  and  mine 

He  said,  and  flung  his  bow  besi 

Bat  as  it  fell  it  crushed  the  flower. 

His  own  dear  flower  when  joys  I 

'  Then  sorrowing  wept  the  waywri 
His  pride  was  gone,  his  star  dci 

When  Genius  o'er  him  cheering  sr 
And  lent  his  lyre, — with  amarai 

'  He  touched,  and  triumphed  at  tl 
(Though  but  to  soothe  had  Gei 

And  soon  its  miehtier  power  he  o^ 
And  oh  I  the  heightening  grace 

<  Wondrous  the  charm  I  its  plainti^ 

Through  all  the  heart's  recetse 

While  beamed  its  strings  in  light  .* 

And  lofieliest  risioDS  o'er  it  mov 

*?  <  The  bojT  with  rapture  viewed  the 

As  on  its  ohords  his  touch  repo& 
Yet,  childish  stilly  with  fond  desire 
Would  change  its  amaranth  for 

*  Then  Genius  loud  exclaimed-^*' 

Nor  from  my  lyre  its  own  wreatl 

But,  wiselier,  twme  thy  flowrets  th 

To  bloom  with  mme,  and  bloom  ft 

The  Tolume  is  not  entirely  free  from  a  s; 
which  may  be  styled  the  pedantry  of  taste:  am 
more  reading  than  thought.  The  Cottage 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  The  rol 
liable  to  objection  on  the  score  of  being  eitb* 
or  a  very  ill-told  atory.  We  must  oonfc* 
quite  understand,  whether  our  Author  dt 
the  child  as  an  interesting  infant  tmcidt 
idea,  tliat  he  mistook  the  unconscious  wave  f 
and  a  heaven  of  beauty,  and  fell  by  the  sc 
the  calenture ! 
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The  first  Presbyterian  church  ia  Encc^and,  ^as  formed  at 
Wandsworth  in  157-2.  The  members  were  closely  watched 
by  the  Bishops,  and  the  High  Commission;  but  by  secrecj 
and  caution,  they  eluded  their  search. 

About  this  time  arose  the  Bromnists ;  but  their  founder, 
R($bert  Brown,  ])rovin£^  to  be  a  man  of  unworthy  character, 
his  followers  afterwards  deserted  him,  and  renounced  the  name. 
A  congres^ation  on  this  plan  was,  however,  formed  in  IvMidoi 
in  1502,  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  Pastor,  and  Mr.  Greenwood,  Teacher. 
After  concealing  themselves  for  some  time,  during  which  they 
met  in  small  parties  only,  thirty-six  of  them  were  at  length 
apprehended  at  Islington,  in  the  same  house  in  which  tb^ 
Protestant  congregation  before  mentioned  had  been  detected  ia 
Queen  Mary's  days,  and  many  of  them  died  in  prison. 

But  the  first  Independent  church,  properly  so  called,  ii 
England,  was  formed  at  London  by  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  in  1710. 
^  ^6 /^^[le  had  been  minister  of  such  a  congregation  in  Holland, "aoH 
upon  returning  to  this  country  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Ptiri- 
tans.  A  few  years  after  this,  however,  he  went  to  America,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Air.  Latrop,  who,  together  with  his  congrega- 
tion, fell  under  the  persecuting  power  of  the  bishops.  He  suSm 
two  years  inii>risonment,  and  was  then  permitted,  with  several 
of  the  menr.!>erd  of  his  church,  to  emigrate  to  North  America. 
After  thi«i,  the  remaining  part  of  the  congregation  divided,  aad 
part  of  them  formed  the  first  Baptist  church  in  this  country. 

Of  these  early  Non-conformists,  Mr.  W.  gives  an  interest- 
ing description,  with  an  accurate  delineation  of  their  principles 
and  a  succinct  account  of  their  respective  pastors.  Tbe  work 
then  assumes  a  topographical  form,  and  the  first  volume  con- 
tains an  account  of  Dissenting  Congregations  and  MeetiB^- 
houses  in  the  eastern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  of  their  res])eetivc  ministers  and  denominatioDS,  ia- 
terspersed  with  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes,  and  many  cnrioos 
and  judicious  observations.  The  second  volume  completes  the 
southern  division,  and  contains  part  of  the  northern.  The  third 
comprises  the  remaining  churches  of  the  northern  and  part  of  Ibe 
western  division,  reckoning  from  the  centre  of  the  city  :  it  thei 
proceeds  to  Westminster,  commencing  at  Temple  ^ur,  of  wbtch 
district  only  four  places  are  comprehended  in  this  volune. 
The  remainder,  with  an  Appendix  of  considerable  extent  and 
importance,  forms  the  contents  of  the  last  volume. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  work  will  particularly  intcRSt 
Dissenters  of  the  Metropolis,  of  which,  we  have  the  history  of 
nearly  180  <listim!t  congregations;  with  anecdotes  of  several 
hundreds  of  their  ministers,  of  all  existing,  and  of  some  e\tbcl 
denomhiations.  Among  these,  are  recorded  the  chief  worlhiei 
of  Non-coufomiity,  and  some  (fpr  all  danominaliiiiis  fimiA 
such)  vrho  Were  by  no  means  ornaments  to  their 
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but  whose  memoirs  derive  considerable  interest  from  tbeir 
sufferings,  their  writings,  or  their  eccentricities.  Among  the 
articles  that  are  the  most  ori<;inal,  curious,  and  entertainins^,  are 
the  lives  of  Wm.  Kiffin,  John  Barker,  Simon  Browne,  John 
Goodwin,  Thomas  Venner,  Robert  Flemini?,  Edmund  Calamy, 
John  Caune,  Joseph  Hussey,  Samuel  Stockwell,  Stephen 
Xobb,  and  Thomas  Bradbury,  most  of  which  are  extended  to^ 
a  considerable  length.  We  shall  give  an  example  of  Mr.  W.*s 
Biographies,  in  some  extracts  from  the  first  of  the  above, 
derived  in  great  part  from  an  original  M.S.  with  which  the 
Author  has  been  favoured  by  on^of  Mr.  K.'s  descendants. 

Mr.  W.  Kiffin  was  born  about  the  year  1616,  and  lost  his 
parents  in  the  great  plague  of  1625,  from  which  himself  very 
unexpectedly  recovered.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  famous 
John  Lilburn  of  turbulent  memory ;  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  speculations,  whereby,  notwithstanding 
imany  losses,  he  realized  considerable  property. 

It  was  during  his  apprenticeship,  that  he  received  his  first 
religious  impressions,  by  means  of  an  occasional  sermon  at  St. 
Antholin's.  After  this,  he  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  was  led  to  study  the  question  of  conformity  :  his 
consequent  scruples  subjected  him  to  much  obloquy,  and  bis 
Qliemies  having  raised  against  him  the  charge  of  treasonable 
words,  he  was  imprisoned  till  judge  Mallet,  who  had  refused 
him  bail,  was  himself  impeached  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Mr.  Kiffin  had  been  raised  by  his  commercial  successes  to 
the  possession  of  considerable  influence,  both  with  the  Parlia- 
ment and  in  his  religious  connexions  among  the  dissenters,  to 
whom  he  preached  gratuitously,  and  with  much  acceptance. 

*  Having  brought  Mr.  KiiBn  to  that  situation  (says  Mr.  W.)  in 
which  he  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  prosperity,  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  his  religious  connexions  during  this 
period  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  he  was  in  communion  with 
an  Independent  congregation,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jessey.  After 
he  had  been  connected  a  few  years  with  that  Society,  he  embraced 
the  principles  of  the  Baptists,  and  in  1638,  was  dismissed  with  several 
other  members,  to  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Wapping,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Spilsbury.  In  a  course  of  time,  a  controversy  arose 
in  that  church,  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  persons  to  preach,  who 
had  not  been  baptized  by  immersion.  This  produced  an  amicable 
separation,  headed  by  Mr.  Kiifin,  who  seems  to  have  been  averse  to 
the  plan  of  mixed  communion ;  but  the  two  Societies  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence.  To  this  separation,  the  church  in  Devon- 
shire-square, owes  its  origin ;  but,  in  what  year  it  took  place  seems 
not  quite  certain.  We  have  seen  a  memorandum  which  places  it  in 
1653.  Mr.  Kiffin,  however,  must  have  been  a  pastor  much  eariler, 
a^  his  name  is  united  with  that  of  Patient,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
published  by  the  seven  Baptist  churches  in  London,  in  1644. 
.  ^  But  Mr.  Kiffin  did  not  confine  his  labours  to  a  single  congregation : 
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|{e  travelled  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Thomas  Patient,  into  wrknif 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  propagate  and  establish  his  mode  of  fioth. 
'  Ou  the  ntli  of  October,  1()4<2,  Mr.  Kiffin,  and  three  other 
Baptists,  held  a  disputation  in  Southwark,  with  that  celebratel 
champion,  Dr.  Daniel  Featly.  The  only  account  we  have  of  thii 
dispute,  is  that  given  to  the  public  by  the  Doctor,  about  two  yeas 
afterwards,  in  a  book  entitled.  *  The  Dippers  Dipt:  or.  the  Anabap- 
tists Duck'd  and  Plung'd  over  Head  and  Ears,  at  a  Disputation  in 
Southwark."  Whatever  of  argument  is  contained  in  this  book,  die 
Doctor  has  loaded  his  adversaries  with  plenty  of  abuse.  But  in  such 
repute  was  the  Doctor's  book  held  at  that  cimOj  that  it  prit^sed  through 
no  less  than  six  editions  in  as  many  years. 

*  In  164-5,  wds  published,  <'  A  Looking- Glass  for  the  Anabaptbts, 
and  the  rest  oftiic  separatists:  wherein  they  may  clearly  liehold  a  brief 
confutation  of  a  certain  unlicensed,  scandalous  pamphlet,  entitled, 
2'he  Remonstrance  of  the  AnabapiistSy  hy  Way  of  Vindication  of  their 
Separation.  The  Impertinences,  Incongruities,  Non-consequenceiy 
Fcusities,  and  Obstinacy  of  WlUiani  Kiffin^  the  Author  and  gnnd 
Ringleader  of  that  seduced  Sect  is  discovered  and  laid  open  to  the 
View  of  every  indifFerent-eycd  Reader,  that  will  not  shut  his  Eyei 
against  the  Truth.  With  certain  queries,  vindicated  from  Anabop- 
tistical  Glosses,  together  with  others  propounded  for  the  Infornoatioa 
and  Conviction,  (if  possible)  Reformation,  of  the  said  IViUiam  Ktfn 
and  his  Proselytes.  By  Josiaii  Uxckaft,  a  Well^voiUer  to  tki 
Truth,**  The  curious  tract  to  which  this  long  title  is  prefixed,  ocNh 
aists  only  of  twenty-six  pages,  in  the  quarto  form.  Jt  containe  t 
number  of  queries,  with  Kiifin's  answers,  and  Ricraft's  replies.  This 
**  Well-wilier  to  the  Truth,"  was  a  merchant  of  London,  a  bigotted 
Presbyterian,  and  sufficiently  conceited  of  his  polemical  abiiitica,  ai 
appears  by  tlie  above  piece.  He  also  wrote  *•  A  Book  of  Alphabets;" 
and  a  small  volume,  entitled,  <*  A  Survey  of  England's  CnampioDs, 
and  Truth's  Faithful  Patriots,  &c."  8vo.  \iy^S,  called  by  Mr  Vood 
<<  a  canting  book."  It  contains  an  account  of  twenty-one  persons 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  civil  wars,  with  their  Mrtrtiti 

Srefixed.     A  copy  of  this  book  is  extremely  valuable,  and  difficult  to 
e  procured. 

*  When  Mr.  Kiffin  was  at  Coventry,  he  held  another  public  db* 
putation  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  sentiments  The  combatanti 
were  Mr.  Kiflin  and  Mr.  Knollys,  on  the  side  of  the  Baptists;  and 
Dr.  Bryan,  and  Dr.  Grew,  for  the  Poedo- Baptists.  The  uebate  wn 
managed  with  good  temper,  and  great  moderation.  Both  sides,  MB 
usual  in  such  cases,  claimed  the  victory ;  and  much  to  their  honoVi 
they  parted  good  friends. 

<  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Kiflin  was  prosecuted  on  the  ordinance  of 
parliament  for  punishing  blasphemies  and  heresies.  He  was  con- 
vened before  the  Lord-Mayor  of  London,  at  Guildhall,  on  Thondaj, 
July  12,  i(j5.5,  and  charged  with  a  breach  of  tlie  ordinance,  vrj 
preaching,  '*  That  the  baptism  of  infants  is  unlawful.*'  Bat  the 
Lord-Mayor  being  then  busy,  the  execution  of  the  penalty  required 
by  the  act,  was  deferred  till  Monday  following,  and  it  is  Tory  likely 
that  he  afterwards  heard  no  more  of  the  prosecution. 
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After  the    Restoration,  Mr.  Kiffio,  as  might  be  supposed^  be<- 
a  very  obnpxious  character,  both  on  account  of  tne  relieioiv 
opinions  he  professed*  and  the  ample  estate  with  which  Provi&ice 
kad  favoured  him.      For  about  six  months,    he  enjoyed    tolerable 
■epose;  but  the  Princess  of  Orange  dying,  a  plot  wsub  laid  to  bt# 
charge,  which,  if  it  had  taken  effect,  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  loss  of  his  property  and  life.     A  letter  was  forged  from  Taunton, 
to  this  effect.     **  That  the  Princess  of  Orange  being  now  dead,  they 
were  ready  to  put  their  design  in  execution;  and  that  Mr.  Kiffin, 
according  to  his  promise,  was  to  provide,  and  send  down  powder, 
match,  bullet,  &c.  for  they  believed  the  word.  That  one  of  them 
should  chase  a  thousand."     This  letter  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  government.  Mr.  KifHn  was  seized  on  a  Saturday,  at  midnight, 
and  carried  to  the  guard  at  Whitehall.    There  he  continued  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  subject  to  many  taunts  and  threats  of  tht 
soldiers,  and  not  suffered  to  speak  with  a  single  person.  In  the  even-* 
ing,  he  was  ordered  before  General  Monk,  and  others  of  the  counci}, 
who  questioned  him  upon  the  contents  of  the  said  letter.    Mr.. Kiffin 
alleged  his  ignorance  of  the  person,  from  whom  it  was  said  to  ba 
written,  and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  every  attempt  to  distudb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.     After  examination,  he  was  remanded 
into  custody  of  the  soldiers.     On  the  following  day,  he  was  taken 
Xmder  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  Serjeants'  Inn,  to  be  examined  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Foster.      Mr.  Kiffin  having  obtained  liberty  to 
speak  for  himself,  told  his  lordship,  that  the  very  contents  of  the  letter 
would  prove  it  a  forgery."   Provmg  this  to  his  lordship's  complete  aa- 
lisfaction,  the  judge  looking  stedfastly  at  the  lieutenant  colonel,  whose 
prisoner  he  was,  expressed  great  anger  at  so  malicious  a  proceeding, 
and  discharging  Mr.  Kiffin,  told  him,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  of 
his   innocence ;  and   that,  if  he  could  find  out  the  authors  of  tl^ 
letter,  he  would  punish  them  severely. 

*  Not  long  after  this  narrow  escape,  Mr.  Kiffin  was  apprehended  on 
a  Lord's-day,  at  a  meeting  in  Shoreditch.  Being  taken  before  Sir 
Tho.  Bide,  he  was  committed  to  the  New-Prison,  toffether  with 
several  other  persons,  but,  after  four  days^  was  released.  Another 
attempt  wis  made  to  injure  him  in  the  business  of  the  Hamburgh 
Company,  but  it  ended  in  his  favour.  Indeed,  so  apparent  was  his 
innocence*  that  the  King  ever  afterwards  entertained  a  good  opinion 
of  him.  as  did  several  members  of  the  council.  Lord  Arlington  told 
him,  that  in  every  list  he  received,  of  disaffected  persons,  proper  t^ 
be  secured,  his  name  was  inserted ;  yet  the  King  would  never  be^ 
Heve  any  thing  against  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  slsgi^ 
Stood  very  much  his  friend. 

*^  About  a  year  afler  this  event,  Mr.  K.  was  again  seized  at  mi^ 
night  by  one  of  the  messengers  oi  the  council,  at  the  instance  of  tha 
Duke  oi'  Buckingham.  Being  conveyed  to  York*house,  he  continued 
there  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  till  the  next  night ;  when  he  was  cosb* 
▼ened  before  the  Duke,  who  charged  him  with  having  hired  two 
men  to  kill  the  King,  and  in  <:ase  they  failed,  with  an  intention  of 
doing  the  business  himself.  Though  Mr.  K-  was  conscious  of  Im 
MiAocence,  yet  he  was  not  a  little  terrified  eft  the  ireatment  he  met 
with ;  but  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him  for  the 
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day  of  trouble.  On  the  following  day.  Lady  Ranelagh  paid  faim  a 
visit,  and  inquiring  into  his  case,  advised  him  to  write  a  letter  Xa  tbs 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  circumstance8«  and  ofr 
fered  to  deliver  it  herself.  She  accordingly  gave  it  into  the  handi  of 
the  Chancellor,  who  inibrmed  her  that  no  such  charge  had  ben 
made  before  the  council,  but  he  would  acquaint  the  King  with  it  the 
next  day.  This  he  punctually  performed,  and  an  order  was  made  for 
his  discharge,  without  the  payment  of  fees. 

*  Mr.  Kiffin  now  thought  that  the  storm  was  blpwn  over ;  and  un- 
derstanding how  much  he  was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  liOrd 
Chancellor,  went  to  his  house  the  next  morning  to  pay  his  acknow. 
ledgments. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Duke  had  lodged  hit  cfaaige 
against  Mr.  K.  and  he  was  remanded  to  prison,  but  admitted  to  faSl 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Chancellor. 

^  Some  time  after,  some  soldiers  broke  into  his  house,  ransacked 
his  papers,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  the  guard  at  the  Exdunge. 
Sir  Tho.  Player  the  commander,  after  asking  him  several  questioo% 
said,  that  he  h:id  a  special  order  to  secure  him,  but  if  he  would  paabii 
word  to  be  forth  coming  when  sent  for,  he  would  let  him  go.  To  tUi 
Mr.  Kilfin  consented,  and,  afterwards,  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of 
peace. 

*  The  laws  against  Nonconformists  being  execute*d  vith  severi^, 
Mr.  Kiffin  was  apprehended  at  a  meeting,  and  prosecuted  for  toe 
penalty  of  forty  pounds,  which  he  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  of- 
ficer. But  finding  a  flaw  in  the  proceedings,  he  obtained  a  verdict 
in  his  favour,  though  it  cost  him  thirty  pounds.  It  had,  howevert 
this  good  effect,  that  many  poor  persons,  who  were  prosecuted  open 
the  same  account,  were  now  relieved,  the  informers  being  afraid  to 
proceed  against  them.  About  1682,  he  was  again  prosecuted  for  fif- 
teen meetings,  in  the  penalty  of  J.  *K)  -  The  informers  managed  their 
matters  s;o  secretly  as  to  get  the  record  for  the  money  in  court  before 
Mr.  K.  was  acquainted  with  the  transaction.  But  it  happened  that 
there  were  some  errors  in  this  record  also ;  and  Mr.  K.  haTing  some 
friends  in  court,  they  moved,  that  the  cause  should  be  heard  before 
an  order  was  made  to  amend  them.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  K.  being 
inforn:e(I  of  the  particulars,  employed  able  counsel;  and  aflerseveru 
hearings,  the  informers  let  the  suit  drop. 

'  In  1684-,  when  the  discovery  of  the  Popish  Plotf  gave  the  court 
an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  those  noble  patriots  Lord  W«  Rusael,  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  strong  attempts  were  made  to  involve  Mr.  Kiffin 
in  the  common  ruin.  But  ntithing  to  his  prejudice  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  witnesses  /\t  this  time  several  persons  fled  to 
Holland ;  pnc)  among  others.  Sir  Tho.  Armstrong,  who  was  outlawed* 
Some  of  his  friends  having  transmitted  him  money  by  means  of 
exchequer  bills,  the  court  got  scent  of  it ;  and  the  offence  being  laid 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Jos.  Hayes,  Mr.  Kiffin 's  8on-in>law,  he  was  appre- 
hended, and  tried  for  his  life.  Hayes,  whose  circumstances  wtfO 
ruined  hy  this  affair,  narrowly  escaped  the  halter,  which  the  courts 
under  Charles  il.y  earnestly  desired  to  be  put  about  his  neck. 

'  Upon  his  return  home  from  this  tnat,  in  whidi  it  mqf  be  io^ 
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posed  he  took  considerable  interest,  Mr.  Kiffin  found  a  packet  of 
letters,  which  had  been  left  at  his  house  by  some  unknown  person 
about  half  an  hour  before.  Upon  his  opening  them,  he  found  one 
directed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffries,  and  another  to  himself 
fidl  of  threats  and  treasonable  expressions.  As  he  could  not  but 
suspect  some  malicious  design,  he  immediately  sent  them  to  Jeffries^ 
whose  clerk  told  Mr.  Kiffin's  servant,  that  he  knew  the  hand- 
writing. This  still  further  strengthened  his  suspicions ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  he  never  heard  any  thing  further  concerning 
diem. 

*  Some  particulars  above  related,  will  convince  the  reader,  that 
Mr.  K.  was  in  great  favour  with  his  sovereign,  and  -with  some  of 
the  most  considerable  persons  about  his  court.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  difficult  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  unless  we  suppose  his  skill 
as  a  merchant,  and  the  property  he  acquired,  had  any  weight.  His  prin- 
ciples, certainly,  were  not  in  his  favour,  he  being  a  Dissenter  of  the 
most  obnoxious  sort.  Though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  following  anecdote,  it  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. — King 
Charles  II.,  it  is  well  known,  was  often  in  want  of  money,  to  defray 
the  expences  of  his  pleasures,  and  would  sometimes  condescend  to 
borrow  of  his  subjects.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  was  currently 
reported,  that  he  sent  to  Mr.  Kiffin,  to  borrow  of  him  40,000/.  Mr. 
Kiffin  apologized  for  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  lend  his  Majesty 
so  much,  but  told  the  messenger,  that  if  it  would  be  of  any  service, 
he  would  present  him  with  10,000/.  which  was  accepted :  and  Mr. 
Kiffin  used  afterwards  to  say,  that  in  so  doing,  he  had  saved  30,000^ 
It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Kiffin  bad  much  interest  with  the  King, 
and  was  often  a  successful  advocate  at  court,  for  his  persecuted 
brethren. 

*  King  Charles  II.  dying  in  Feb  1684-5,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  James  II.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth landed  at  Lyme,  and  setting  up  his  standard,  invited  the  peo- 
ple to  take  up  arms  against  the  gloomy  tyrant.  But  this  ill-judged 
expedition,  soon  afterwards,  cost  him  his  head.  Among  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  were  two  grand- 
sons of  Nir.  Kiffin,  Benj.  and  W.  Hewling;  the  latter  of  whom  ac- 
companied tlie  Duke  from  Holland^  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plete his  education.  These  interesting  youths  being  taken  prisoners, 
were  conveyed  to  London,  and  lodged  in  Newgate.  It  havmg  been 
reported,  that  the  King  meant  to  ntake  examples  only  of  a  few,  and 
leave  his  officers  to  make  the  best  bargains  they  could  for  the  re- 
mainder, Mr.  Kiffin  offered,  through  a  great  personage,  e£3000  for  the 
lives  of  his  grandsons.  But  he  missed  the  right  door ;  forjudge  Jef- 
fries getting  scent  of  these  contracts,  in  which  he  was  not  included^ 
was  provoked  to  the  greater  cruelty,  insomuch  that  but  few  escaped. 
Among  the  sufferers  were  these  unfortunate  youths.  During  their 
confinement,  and  at  the  place  of  execution,  they  behaved  in  the  most 
resigned,  vet  dignified  manner ;  and  met  their  deaths  with  the  most 
Christian  fnrtitude.  The  flintiness  of  the  King's  heart  cannot  be 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  fate  of  these  two  brothers. 
When  their 'sister,  Hannah  Hewling,  presented  a  petition  to  I|im  on 
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theirbflhslfi  she  wfts  introduced  hy^  Lard  CbuKbiUt  afttnmds  Didke 

of  M8rlboroup;h.  While  waiting  in  the  anti-chnbber  ibrli&niiMb^ 
Lord  Churchill,  standing  near  the  chimnej-piece,  assured  her  of  ha 
most  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  her  petition  ;  '*  Biit»  IbdM 
said  hOy  I  dare  not  flatter  you  with  any  such  hemes,  for  tIninriM 
is  as  capable  of  feeling  compassion  as  the  Kkig^s  heart.'^ 

'  Mr.  K.  was  personally  known  to  the  marbfe-heaitod  Jane^ 
no  less  than  his  brother  Charles,  was  disposed  to  fkvout  hiin.  K^ 
arbitrarily  deprived  the  city  of  its  old  cnarter,  and  detennined  topv 
some  Dissenters  into  the  magistracy,  he  sent  to  Mr.  K.  to  silffHil  faii 
at  court.  When  he  went  thither  in  obedience  to  the  ffrnflrstma 
mand^  he  found  many  lords  and  gentlemen*  llie  King  immcliialrfy 
coming  up  to  him,  addressed  him  with  all  the  little  grace  of  vUcble 
was  master.  He  talked  of  his  <^  favour  to  the  Sissenten^'^ibfte 
court  style  of  the  season ;  and  concluded  with  telliBg  Mr.  K,  *<  k 
had  put  him  down  as  an  alderman  in  his  new  charter  z'*^*^  Shf/* 
replied  Mr.  K*  <*  I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  have  withdnMni'iMdf 
from  all  kind  of  business  for  some  yean  past»  and  aa  mcMpmrnd 
doing  any  service  in  such  an  afiair,  to  your  Majesty  or  die  a' ''" 
besides,  Sire,*'  continues  the  old  roan,  fixing  hk  eyea  atedfiudf 


the  King,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks»  **  the  deatk  af  ^ 


grandsons,  gave  a  wound  to  ray  heart,  which  is  still  Ueediag^' 
never  will  close,  but  in  the  grave !"  The  Elin^  waa  deeply  atnad^tf^ 
the  manner,  the  freedom,  and  the  spirit  of  this  uaespected  '  * 
A  total  silence  ensued,  while  the  galled  countenance  or  JFame 
to  shrink  from  the  horrid  remembrance.  In  a  mimite  or  two, 
ever,  he  recovered  himself  enough  to  say,  ^  Mr.  KiAa,  I  dfall  Ma 
bdisam  for  that  sore,''  and  imoiediatefy  turned  about  te  a  httU 
waiting. 

*  Mr.  K.  was  now  placed  in  a  very  awkward  iiluatiaB^  fhn  wbUk 
there  were  no  means  of  escape.  Throuf|h  same  lords  aadi  geaiisMii 
about  the  court,  he  interceded  with  the  Kine  to  reverse  Ma  MOfti^ 
ment,  but  without  e^ct.  Upon  this  he  reMdved  to  take  thaaaneajjT 
able  counsel,  who  told  him  his  danger  was  very  areat.  Thatiihmw> 
cepted  the  office,  it  would  cost  him  GOOl. ;  but  if  be  lefuaeil,  be'flUI 
be  fined  from  10  to  30,000/.  according  to  the  pleasure  ef  Ae  jdfilL 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to  comply.  Mr.  Kifia  was^  alsi^jb 
into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  made  one  of  tbs  liculaQi 
But  he  meddled  very  little  with  civil  concerns.  DorOMrdie 
months  he  continued  alderman  of  Cheap  Ward,  he  waabafi' jtf 
respect,  and  studied  to  promote  the  welfiire  of  the  city.  J|k " 
h^was  discharged  from  the  troublesome  office. 

*  Mr.  Kiffin  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  iDiniBlr]rf 
colleagues,  to  a  good  old  age.  Like  the  ^reat  apostle 
he  passed  through  evil  report  and  ffood  report ;   and  tSoxii^ 
reviled  by  some  men  on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  laa'^ 
yet  this  vt*ry  circumstance  occasioned  hid  being  held  in  F  ~  ' 

tion  by  others.    Though  Mr.  Kiffin  spent  the  chief  put  i 

a  storm,  it  was  his  happiness  to  die  in  peace.    This  evatt  tf|l 
place  Dec*  39^  1701,  in  the  6efh  year  of  hie  i«9«^)l(pL|;g|^'4K^||| 

pro  h€(niaudkt1nth€nnt  Jffki^^      V  j»V 
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lentlemen  and  Publishers  toho  have  toorls  in  the  press,  ^mU  Mige 
Conductwrs  of  the  EcLBCTib  RJBVisw,  hu  sending  Infbrmatsars 
St  paid  J  of  the  subject^  extent^  andprobatie  price  of  such  foorhs  / 
zk  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicate  to  the  Public^  if 
tisientxmth  its  plan* 


>llowiog  Pablioatious  ape  snxioaBC* 
II  the  Prew. 

argaret  of  Anjou:  aPoeoi.    By 
lolford,  Author  of  Wallace.  4to. 
I   Enquiry  into  the  Literary  and 
i\  Character  of  James  I.    By  the 

of  CurioutJes  of  literature* 
8to. 

anratite  of  the  Adventures  and 
the  Interior  of  Africa  of  Robert 
,  a  Sailor,  who  was  wrecked  on 
iStern  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
810;  was  detained  Three  Years 
ery  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  resided  several  months 
^uctoo.  With  a  Map>  and  co- 
otM,  in  4to. 

I  Account  of  the  singular  Habits 
Bumstances  of  the  People  of  the 
Islands,    in    the   South  Pacific 

By  Mr.  William  Mariner,  of 
t  au  Prince,  private  Ship  of 
be  greater  Part  of  whose  Crew 
ssacred  by  the  Natives  of  Le« 
Mr.  Mariner  remaining  for  se* 
iars  after,  a  constant  associate 
King  and  the  higher  Class  of 

With  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Lan- 
8  Vols,  8vo. 

aentary  Fortification.  Illustrateil 
ids  of  Five  Hundred  Diagrams 
I,  and  several  Engravings.  Qy 
oL  C.  W.  Pasley,  Author  of  the 
I  Military  Policy.  8vo. 
lew  Edition,  in  8vo.  of  Mr*  Dop- 
fe  of  Michael  Angelo.  Witb 
ions  of  some  of  bis  Sonnets  by 
SLod  Wordsworth.  • 
lenieasia;  or,  Remarks  on  the 
s  and  Fopograpby  of  Athens, 
am  Wilkins,  A.M.  F.A.S.  lata 
if  Qonvel  and  Cains  College, 
ge«  With  Plates,  8vo. 
"Stem  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
ita  John  Robison,  LLD.  Pro- 
Natural  PiiiloHopby  in  the  Uni- 

aiKl  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
if  E<liu!>u  gh.  With  Notes  and 
ou!>,  couipnsing  the  most  recent 
ies  in  tba  Phytiq^l  9€)«a«t«. 

V«  {(.  B. 


By  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R^Et    ta 
4  Vol.  8vo.  with  nnmerons  Plates. 

9.  A  new  Edition  of  Malthns's  Essay  on 
Popidati^n,  with  important  Additions 
and  EmendatioQ;k     In  3  Vols.  8vo. 

10.  A  new  Edition,  in  2  Vols.  8vOk  of 
Mungo  Park's  Trardls  in  the  Interior 
Districts  of  Africa,  in  the  years  1795, 6,7, 
ahd  during  a  subsequent  MiMion  hi 
1805.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  copioot 
life  of  Mr.  Park. 

4(*«  The  Second  Volume,  in  8vo.  ecNi- 
taining  Mr.  Park's  last  Jonmey  and 
Life,  will  be  sold  separately* 

1 1.  A  second  Editon  of  the  late  Mr.For- 
syth's  Remarks  on  Antiquities,  Ar^ 
and  Letters,  during  an  Excursion  m 
lUly,  in  the  Years  1808-3;  with  nn-^ 
merous  and  important  Correctioni  and 
Additions,  made  by  the  Author  preTiou» 
to  his  racent  Decease. 

13.  The  Third  Volume  of  Dibdin's  Edi- 
tion of  Ames,  and  Herbert's  curious 
Tjrpographicai  Antiquities  of  Great  Bri* 
tain;  containing  engraved  Portraits  of 
Dr.  Farmer,  George  Steevens,  and  Isaac 
Reed,  with  numerous  Wood-cnts  and 
Typographical  Embellishments,  4to. 

13.  The  History  of  the  late  War  in  Spain 
and  PortugaL  By  Robert  Southey^ 
Esq.  2  Vol.  4ta 

1 4.  Observations,  Anecdotes,  and  Cha- 
racters of  Books  and  Mem  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Spence.  Arrangad  with  Notes,  a 
preparatory  Dissertation,  and  IIIiistra«t 
tions.    In  8vo. 

15.  The  Works  of  BenJonson,  complete; 
carefully  collated  with  the  earliest  i^di* 
tions,  and  corrected;  illustrated  Ivlth 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  To 
which  it  prefixed,  an  original  Life  of  the 
Author.  By  William  Orfford, ,  Esq. 
Handsomely  printed  by  Bulmer,  in  d 
Vol.  8vo. 

1 6.  Joomal  of  a  Tour  oo  the  Continent, 
during  the  Years  1SI3.14;  comprising. 
Descriptions  of  Beriin,  Stockholm^  Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow,  Smolensko^  Ice.  By 
J.  T.  James,  Esq.  ptodont  of  Christ 
CboYfib,  Oifard«    Witii  Pt«teS|  ito^ 

Kk. 
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ShUet  JMttarjf  Jt^irmalitk  ■ 


The  Selectiom  of  English  Poe* 
try,  My  Mr.  ^ainpbell,  are  not  to 
^jipear  for  the  present ;  at  it  ha»  been 
judgetl  lietter  that  the  Critical  Part  of 
t^9t  y^ork,  ^untaipipg  «  View  of  English 
l^iBtr3r,,*^oul^  he  npade'  a  pan  of  Bfr* 
Oiteipbell's  Lectures  on  Antient  anA 
iKfodeni  Poetry,  which  ere  in  Prepare* 
tMf  flpon  a  very  extensWe  S9el^ 

Mr.  C.  Blunt,  optician,  is  preparing 
for  the  press,  e  Descriptive  Kssay  on 
Spectacles,  and  the  Apparatus  used  to 
aHlet  iitiperfect  Vision  iu  the  haman  eye. 
P.W.  Crowtber,  Esq.  has  in  tho  press, 
tke  Christian's  Manoal,  compiled  from 
aJtrenslation  of  the  EnchiridiOD  Militis 
Cbristiani  of  Erasmus,  with  copioat' 
siMptore  notes. 

Memoirs  of  the  fonian  Isles,  and  of 
their  ttelation  with  European  Turkey, 
translated  from  the  original  manuMript 
of  M.  de  Vaucondort,  late  General  in  the 
Italian  aerrice,  is  in  the  ^iress,  with  an 
aocurate  and  comprehensive  map. 

"Mr.  William  Jones,  late  actmc  snr* 
geen  at  Serampore,  will  soon  publish  a 
Colleotion  of  Facts  and  Opinions  relative 
to  Widows  burning  themselves  with  the 
dead  Bodies  of  their  Husbands,  and  to 
other  destructive  Customs'  prevalent  in 
British  India. 

'  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions,  by 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
London,  ^volume  the  seventh,  is  in  -a 
state  of  forwardness. 

Mr.  J.  Ingle  has  in  the  press,  the  Ae« 
rial  Isles,  or  the  Visions  of  Malcolm,  a 
poem,  with  notes. 

'  Jane  of  France,  a  historical  novel, 
translated  from  M.  De  Oenlis,  will  soon 
ajppear  in  two  volumes. 

Mr.  John^Kirby,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  is  pi-epariog  for 
publication.  Cases  in  Surgery,  with  Re- 
narks. 

Hr.  G.  M.  Butt  will  soon  publish, 
Sherborne  Castle,  and  other  juvenile 
poems. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press. 

The  Lives  of  Dr.  Pocock,  Bp.  Pekrce, 
Bp.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Skelton,  taken 
from  the  editions  of  their  weeks,  are 
printrng  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

A  new  edition,  corrected  and  greatly 
enlarged,  of  Dr.  Cave's  Essay  on  the 
Betenaes  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
ia  the  press. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Devout  Com* 
muiiicant  is  nearly  ready. 

A.  new  ed.tion  of  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Prayert,  iisproved- in  tlM  arran^ntJCBi 
by  Mr.  CtiflMDi  temUw  prcm. 


Mr.  Joseph  UmH^-itt -'^l 
in  tba-posieesioti-  of  • 
script' of  the  l^tntentli, 
cured  from  the  continent,  ta4 
19  be  frpvi  14  M  l|09  yf«r^«ll< 
copy  is  of  leathjMr,  m  two'iohid 
two  Ijset  broad*- ami  W$  kmy. 
rtaaon  to  Mi^re  It  kaa  ber«  «blvi  W 
yearf  in  eiv  if^vllb  iiirilly  m  ihftMi-' 
nent,  and  that  it  ia  tka  nMl  msk* 
the  Law  in  exiftenoe. 

Proposals  arehsoed  Ibr  paMiAfa|ii 

snbKriptfcM,'  •  Mw  tVaJMlatiwi  jMt 

Whole  New  TertamenC,  tk«t«rtlkfl|r 

Gospels  being  arranged  is      _ 

fflony,  with  NoleicrUienl  and 

tory*     By  WllRaa  TbuMW 

MinitfierofOcMltrea.   hi  On 

tim  eontenis  of  eadk  Ooapel  «•  » 

ranged  acoordhig  to  tbo  ontor  W  ttP 

Narration,  whldi  hahewn  fta-Oi  t^ 

to  be  the  order  af  TiMk    ItafcMT 

of  the  whole  it  m  Miami  •■  poHMf^ 

parting  as  lltdeoad  at  aaldoMi  ftm  Wt 

coauDon  vertbta»  aa  permlMto  aalM* 

nets  of  vcaderiog  ^mMI  adilrit   Tik 

passages,  of  wideh  "by  a  new  nndeilif  if 

one  or  more  Qreek  worde,  a  neWjlBiiy 

is  exhibited,  are  aearly  two  fcWfcii^ 

but  few  of  thefli  ropeoi  llay 

The  work  will  meho  two  oetavo 

eaeh  of  about  C50  paga^    Mdelol 

soribers,  II.  4c.     . 

Dr.  Stylet  it  prepe«lM  IbT  tbo  fnH? 
Conaideratiotts  00  tfatf  RavinkI  arVllv 
pery  in  Baiope,  and  Iho  Chancltf  «lf 
Influence  of  Becukir  ffitahliihgiiiBlt  df 
Religion*    Thit  work  wQI  a^kiaet  ft' 
partieolar  tiew  of  the  prtwttl  eulB*  dP 
EeoMastical  AITiin  in  P^aneo.         ^ 
Mr.  Boothroyd  wiU   poUFdl  to  itf 
course  of  the  pretent  aionth,  Firtt  ft' 
and  18  of  hia  BiUia  Bebraiea,  dUek 
will  cemplele  that  worlr.    Tbeta  phA( 
have  been  sooMwbat  ddoyod  by  fl% 
time  necessarily  oempiod   hi 
the  whole  work,  to  aa  to  mark 
inaocuraoiei  by  sin  efrata.    BTT.  __. 
lOyd  has  alto  ni  ^ren,  in  a  Male  aC„ 
wardness,  Refleeiions  on  tba  Aatborifltf 
Version  of  the  ScriptnTctf,  Eentoaii  it 
attempting  ita   Impreveniavt,  aai  ( 
Specimen  of  soeh  an  Atteoml.  ' 

In  the  prsai,  b  ti^  >oMflMt  nm 
quarto,  a  Translation  of  the  Bis  BMhl| 
of  Proclotg  on  tho  TbaolDdw  of  VmL 
to  which, «  Seventh  tiodk  will  be  add< 
in  order  to  supply  the  Dafleienef'ar 
another  Book  on  tbii  Bbldaci,  wbifliM[ 
written  by  Prodns,  bolf  tiwei  loM  '^  "^ 
a  Translatkm  of- ProeU*''^ 
Theology*  'By^nDHite' 

theM  VolmBM  Witt  *».  Vi  iriaiHi;^ 


SaketiMmny  Ii^binMoMon. 
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Bf y  4^  TtftO^ation  of  the  Treatise 
cTiis  on  Proviclence  and  t^ate ;  a 
■tioo  of  Extrncts  from  his  Trea- 
QtitieU,  li'ii  Doubts  concerning 
encc  j  ami  a  TraoAlatioD  of  £x- 
fvota  his  Treatise  ofi  the  Subsist* 
f  Evil ;  att  pteDerved  iu  the  Hiblio* 
Gr.  of  Fabric a<.  250  Copies 
9\\\  be  pr  iitcd.  Price  to  Sub- 
'3^1.  5$. — To  Nonsubscribers  tlie 
rill  be  raisefl. 

Pui«:blanch,  the  Spanish  Patriot, 
ut  to  iHiblish  **  The  Inquisition 
iKed ;  or  -the  Triumph  of  Huma- 
id  Liberality  io  Spaiu.  Being  a 
f  of  the  ConJuct  an^  Objects  of 
riiuinal,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the 
•ly  o*  its  SuppressioD.** 
Waidl<i»,  <»f  Glasgow,  has  in  the 
Unit:.r  an  sm  incapable  of  Vindi* 
in  Kepiv  to  the  Rev.  JamesTates't 
iitionot  Unitarianiam.  The  work 
piihli.'hcd  as  quickly  as  possible. 
>w  •'dition  of  M.  RaviSotti's  Italian 
aar,  with  coii»iderable  ImitroVe- 
U  iu  the  press,  and  ma^  be 
'  exp*cie(l. 

le  prc«<,  a  D  scriptive  Treatiseon 
fth<»d  of  Waltzing.  By  Thomas 
I,  Da'M'inj?  Master, 
he  pr-  ss,  and  nearly  ready  for 
ition,  in  two  VoN.  4to,  An  Ibquiry 
if  ()r.;:in  and  Early  Histtory  of 
rinx  on  Copper  and  Wood :  with 
couut  o\t   the  most  ancient  En- 

*  (intl  their  Works,  from  the  ear* 
iriod  ro  ihe  mui'le  ot  the  Six- 
Cm*  ucy.      Bv   William   Young 

,  P..A.S.  II  ust rated  by  nume« 
if*-*^iiu  Is,  and  mpreSMions  from 
I  i>  ocks  engraved  by  Albert  Du- 

fir«t  number  is  just  pnbliiihed,  of 
r    l'astim(*<,    being    pcturesque 

•  tatious,  l>eautihflly  coloured^  of 
•t«iui<  and  Amusiments  of  Great 
>  ill  Ancien  and  -Modern  Times, 
|)iniel    wuh     Historical   descrip<« 

Tu  be  continued  monthly,  till 
;ted  in  one  Volume, 
late  Marquis  de  Latall^e,  who 
tout  a  month  ago,  at  his  apart* 
in  Leicester  Square,  Was  a  most 
i  French  writer.  He  had  been 
d  for  "cv^ral  years  past  in  writing 
ry  of  the  d  ffennt  factions  which 
jitated  France,  during  the  period 
Revolution,  and  had  nearly  corn- 
it.     he  has  recently  been  em- 

in  writing  a  Biographical  Me* 
f  Bonaparte,  as  also  of  his  Minis- 
leoeralsi  4^  which,  will  ihoftly. 


A  small  pocket  edttiofi'^  of^GQ6de^ 
Entire  Kew  Ver&ioii  or  thtf  KdillC.tf 
t^salmft  Is  now  in  the  (>re8^,  and  i^nt|^' 
pnbliished  in  a  few  wc^ks.  ^    . 

Mr.  Sootliey  has  in  th#  pr5sl„^4 
Pllgritdage  to  Waterloo,  a  pbeih,' #i^ 
I^oteSy  in  fbolscap  8vo.  illustratea  hjf 
*ight  engravings. 

Preparingfor  piiblieatldh,  the  TtMikSot 
of  JameS  Dusaotoy,  Jate  of  EttkattUc I 
College,  Cambridge,  ^'ith  an  Idtrodii^t 
tioii  by  Robert  Sonthey,  fit^.  t^o^t  taC(i 
reat. 

Shortly  trtll  be  pubtifthed  the  Meq^ohr]| 
of  Thotnas  Hol-croft,  wn'ttcrf  by  hltf- 
self,  and  continned  to  the  .  tlljbft 
of  hts  death,  from  hU  Diary,  NoCm« 
And  other  Papers,  by  John  itd^* 
lett. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Rt. .  Hbh.  i^* 
niQnd(  Bnrke  are  in  si  dfate  of  foHNirfl* 
ness.  '^   ^ 

The  Antiquary,  a  Novel,  by  thA  Jl^n* 
thor  of  Waverly  and  Guy  ManheHbg," 
will  appear  in  ApriL 

.  The  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Sontheisf'^ii 
history  of  the  Brazils,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication. 

Mr.  William  Sa1isbi:rry  has  in  ti)# 
press,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  f)ie: 
Botanist's  Companion,  containing  u<^ 
scriptions  of  all  the  Plants  growing  ^Id 
in  this  Country,  and  also  such  as  are 
cnltivated  for  the  Purposes  of  Medicine, 
with  an  Account  of  their  Virtnes,  Preda* 
lotions,  &c.  Alsfo,  Descriptions  of  thft 
Nature,  U&es,  and  Culture  of  the  British' 
Grasses,  and  other  Plants  useful  in  AgH- 
culture,  the  Arts,  and  Rural  Eeonomy, 
with  the  best  MofJes  of  forming  Mead6# 
and  Pasture  Land.  To  Which  is  addf^, 
a  familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Linnsan  System  of  Botany,  fof  thd 
Use  of  Persons  who  wish  to  acquire  a 
Knowledge  of  Plants. 

%«  The  Uses  and  Culture  of  PTaqts 
have  engaged  the  particular  attentioiA  ^ 
the  Author  for  the  last  Thirty-five  Year*, 
part  of  which  Time  he  has  devoted  to 
the  conducting  Experiments  fb^  the 
Board  of  Agricnlture,  and  which  gaiye 
him  an  opportunity  of  asccrtaioinj^ 
many  useful  facts  relative  to  the  British 
Grasses,  &c.  not  before  noticed. 

Dr.  John  Aikin*s  Annals  of  the  Reign 
of  King  George  the  Third,  from  its  eomi^ 
mencement  to  the  General  Peace-  Itl  tlie 
Year  1815,  will  be  ready  on  th6  Sfl  Of 
April,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

In  a  considerable  state  of  fiorwardiSbiS,'' 
Witt's  Recreations,   refined   knd  iug« 
ipenlwi  with  iDfteioiitCeiioeiMg  Ibr  thft'' 
WitUe,  aad  ffetrir  M^MM'Tof -«»'' 
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Metandiolie.  Printed  from  the  edition 
of  1940.  To  which  will  be  added,  some 
Prefatory  Remarks  and  Memoirs  of  Sir 
John  Menuesy  and  Dr.  Smith.  And  Wit 
Restor'dfin  sevemll  select  Poems  not  for- 
tnerty  poblish^  London,!  668.  Also,  Mu- 
aarum  Deliciae;  or  the  Muses  Recreation, 
containing  sevcrall  Pieces  of  Poetiqne 
Wit,  London,  1656.  The  three  Works 
td  he  printed  in  two  Volumes,  with  all 
the  Cuts  re^ngraved  by  Mr.  Bewick. 

In  the  pre^,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, the  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
MaUkew  Siewart,  Dr.  Jamet.  Hutton, 
and  Professor  John  Robison.  Read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Now  collected  into  One  Volume,  with 
some  Additional  Notek.  By  John  Play- 
fair,  F,R.S.L.  &  E.  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Unitersity  of  Edin* 
burgh.    dctaTO.    With  three  Portraits. 

A  new  edition  of  T^rd  Holland's  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lopes 
Pelix  de  Vega  Carpio,  will  shortly  ap^ 
pear,  in  8  volumes,  8vo. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  will  publish 
ifi  a  few  days,  Harold  the  Dauntless,  a 
poem,  in  four  Cantos,  by  the  Author  of 
•*  The  Bridal  of  Tricrmain  j"  to  which 
work  it  forms  a  second  volume,  in  fcap. 
Svo.  Also,  an  uniform  edition  in  two 
volumes,  of  the  Bridal  of  Trierraain, 
Harold  the  Dauntless,  and  Miscella- 
ooous  Poems. 

The  entire  Works  of  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
the  Elder,  containing  much  new  and 
curious  Matter,  with  Notes,  critical  and 
explanatory,  &c.  &c.  are  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  By  G.  F.  Nott,  D.D. 
7.S.A.  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford.  The  Publication  will  be  com- 
prised in  3  vols.  4to.  embellished  with 
highly-finished  Portraits,  &c  The 
Kumber  printed  will  be  limited  to  50 
copies  on  royal  4to.  and  400  on  demy 
4to. 

It  is  intended  to  publish,  by  Subscrip* 
tion,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  price  ISs.  in 
board.%  a  History  of  the  MisMon  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  thf  Danish  Islands 
of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St  Jan, 
in '  the  West  Indies.  'Hiis  narrative, 
whieb  has  long  exis^ted  iu  the  German 
language,  contains  one  o!  the  Hnest  ex- 
emplifications of  the  Missionary  Virtues 
which  can  be  presented  to  the  Christian 
world.  Some  of  the  Brethren  are  willing 
to  prepare  this  work  for  tb«  English 
reader ;  but  are  withheld  from  publish- 
ing it.by  the  approhiuisioii  of  .ultimate 
loiftj  wiiich  the  imporerisbed  state' of  tbo 
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Brethren's  foada  viii  o«i^M|tetfk|jll| 

encounter. 


On  the  lit  of  Blay  win  bep^Mtlkdl 
in  one  volume,  8to.  price  8a.  a  &^|B|' 
Svstem  of  Self-Govemmeiit  in  tlw  giMK 
affiiirs  of  Ufe  and  'GodliMn  <m  M^ 
tural  and  Rational  Priaciples.  byjC 
Edmondson. 

The  second  edition  oT  tW  Vtf't 
Mrs.  Harriet  Newdi,  with  a  NIgit 
and  an  Account  of  the  Americaa  w 
sionary  Society,  will  be^  ready  m  III 
course  of  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Booth,  Author  of  as  Aael^ftial 
Introdnction  to  the  Englbh  iaapn|c^ 
will  shortly  publish  a  voluoie  eTpMBs. 

A  new  editibu  is  nearly  leeoy  «f  a 
CollectioQ  of  Farewell  Srrmoas  bjKai* 
conformist  Divines,  pieaehed  oa  Icetiii 
their  respective  churches^  in  ops  fohn 
8va 

In  addition  to  a  new  Tolume  of  let- 
dome*s  Village  Sermons,  recent^  prii- 
Iished«  Vol.  V.  is  now  preparing  Mr  lbs 
press,  and  will  speedily  appear.  . 

A  Prospectus  is  isuicd  of  a  GcKnl 
History  of  the  Coonty  of  YoA.  .By 
Thomas  Dunham  Wbiukrr,  LLV. 
F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Whalley,  and  Sscttrtf 
llcysham,  in  Lancash-re.  The  Hblfliy 
of  Craven,  together  with  the  repabidh 
tioM  of  Thoreshy*s  Dnratos  Lsmrya^p, 
and  the  supplementary  ▼olaiifie'%liiA 
accompanies  that  werk^  barinir  alietdy 
embraced  more  than  one  .fberih  part  i 
this  great  connty;  botb  in  extent  sod 
population,  the  Author  of  two' of  thrit 
works,  and  the  Editor  .of  the'ethcr,  las 
been  induced  to  submit  to  the  PaUic, 
and  especially  to  tbe  Nohdltv,  Gently, 
and  Clergy  of  Yorkshire,'  Mieb  an  oe- 
tention  of  the  plan,  as  wHI  gradatHy 
comprehend  tfie  whole.  Wtv.  letpeet 
to  the  limits  of  sneh  an  nndritakuifc.lt 
is  impossible  to  speak  witb  pivclMai 
but,  as  a  coijectnrc,  refh«T  tlisw ji 
assertion,  it  niajr  bic  stati«f  ihat-Kvtt 
ibiio  volumes,  A  b,U\W  flVr  haniM 
pagev(s<^h,  end  of  the  SMi.r  ty|:^,frillk 
the  jnip£lem^nUiiy  volnii.ii  lo  ThiaUbl^ 
bucatus,  will  |>rubablw  coniplrte  vs 
work.  The  Authri^  w.4inf  ft  Mrll» 
derstood, .  tha<  b  s  jgreat  dbieela  In  w 
^se  ol  tbt*  mei<  rials  ti»  h^  conmAitMFls 
him,  will  be  iwleciiou  and  ri«ai|MMli^ 
The  engraviiigii  w  II  i4  conrae  ^*'M- 
menNiR.  The  work  «N  ctwimrtfctte  wWi 
an  account  of  tif  pcirtion'oi  fbJkimk 
Riding,  pbpulHriy  called  "thli'CtojHb'tf 
RichiuomI,  togetlibr  «Htib  ilAn'>ilW«r 
Lonsdale  ai^  Eifeeitn  wKNllr  Mh- 
cMdei  in  tbe  BfCnrleMM  ^VmUMj. 


Lisi  ^  Works  reaniUf  pubbskid.  41S 

lart,  which  it  already  in  conai-      Gray's  Works,  edited  by  Mr.  M^tfonl,  U 

in  the  prew;  which  cannot  t^t  eJieile 
attention ;  for  the  putilic  will  be.  pre- 
sented wth  many  Ic'ti^r^  from  the  ori- 
ginals, hithfTto  unpublished,  ti'ch^y  io* 
terestin^  from  their  numb-r,  4od  for 
thtir  intrinsic  merit;  as  ««'ll  a»  with 
the  ortginal'^y  ibr  the  first  time,  o>  m^nf 
of  the  It'trcrs  very  ineoireotly  ptibltsbad 
and  mnch  allei't^  by  Mason*  T:iisedi- 
tipn  will  also  possess  many  carious  va- 
riations to  the  principal  po«ms  of  Gray 
from  his  own  hand- writing. 


e  fbrwardness,  11^11  be  pot  to  pre.«s 
t  course  of  a  few  months.  The 
fill  be  handsomely  printed  in  folio, 
(  d<;:ny  paper,  and  the  large  paper 

on  Super-royal  drawing  paper, 
II  be  delivered  to  the  sttbscribert 
;s,  price  21.  tfs.  each,  or  on  large 

with  proof  impressions  of  the 

price  41.  4s.  each  part.  The  im- 
ms  of  the  plates  will  be  deliTered 

exact  order  they  are  sabscribed 

understand  that   an   edition  of 


XVII.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BtocRAmr. 

Advantages  of  Early  Piety  dis- 
I,  in  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  John  Clo- 
Surgeon.    By  John  Hooper,  A.M. 

12mo.  2s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

lew  Introduction  to  the  French 
igc ;  being  an  Abridgement  of  the 
oar  of  M.  de  Levizac.  Com- 
:  aq  Analysis  of  the  Verbs,  with  a 
;te  Set  of  introductory  Exercises. 

Picquot,  Author  of  RIements  of 
t  and  Modem  Geography,    l^mo. 

bound. 

riMI  ARTS. 

iell's  Illustrations  of  Holy  Writ^ 
I.  containing  10  Engrarings.  By 
Taylor,  after  the  Designs  of  Isaac 
,  Jun.  8 TO.  7s.  6d.  4to.  10s.  6d. 
81s. 

Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain, 
dendid  Wi^rk,  consisting  of  one 
d  fingraviog<*,  executed  in  the 
aoner,  by  the  first  Artisu,  from 
igs  made,  on  tiie  Spot,  by  the 
,  represents  the  must  remarkable 
i<  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  now  ex- 
u  the  Peninsula,  includintr  their 
Castles,  Fortresses,  and  Towers 
ts.  Halls,  and  Oomea-p* Baths, 
ios,  Wells,  and  Cistemt— loscrip- 
I  Cufic  and  Asiatic  chamctert^ 
i«n  and  enamel  Mosaics,  Paint* 
nd  Sculptured  Ornaments,  Ice. 
lanied  by  Descriptions.  By  Jamea 
h  Murphy,  Architect,  Author  of 
icription  of  Batalha,  &c.  Large 
21.  half-bound.  In  order  to  meet 
venience  of  Purchasers,  it  is  also 
d  to  pnblish  the  Work  in  twenty 
-Part  I.  is  just  published,  price 
ind  wia  l^  cOQliQued  QioDtbly. 


OIOLOGY. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Britiih 
Specimens  deposited  in  the  Geologieal 
Golleetion  of  the  Royal  Institution.  By 
William  Thomas  Brande,  P.R..S.  8va  9s» 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  the  Mahometan  Em- 
pire in  Spain,  containing  a  General 
History  of  the  A rabx,  their  Institiitioni, 
Conquests,  Ltt-rature,  Arts,  Sciences, 
amd  Manners,  to  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Moors.  Designed  as  an  Introductiaa 
to  the  Arabian  Ant  quities.  By  J.  C* 
MwphyyArchittet.  With  a  Map^show* 
iog  the  principal  Cuuqnests  of  the  Arabs 
under  the  KhaMfs,  or  Suceessomof  Ma- 
homet.   4tOb  II.  158.  boards. 

The  Sepretetttative  History  of  Great 
Britain  ami  Ireland ;  comprising  a  Ui«- 
tory  of  the  Honsr-  of  CtNDinonii.  and  af 
the  Counties,  Cites,  an<l  Boroughs  of 
the  United  Kmg^hnu.  By  T.  H.  R  Old~ 
field,  Esq,  5  vols.  Svo.  Pr.ce  31.  l!lk 
boar>is. 

The  Second  Usiirpatimi  of  Bonaparte^ 
or  a  History  uf  the  Causes,  Hrogress,  and 
Termination  of  the  Ret'olution  in  Fraoee 
in  1815:  particularly  coiuprisiug  a  mi- 
nute and  circumstantial  Account  of  the 
e%'ar- memorable  Vieioty  *A  Waterloo: 
to  w^hich  are  added,  Appendicts,  coa- 
tainiog  the  official  Bulletin^  uf  tnis  glo- 
rious ana  decisive  Battle.  By  Edmund 
Boy ce,  assisted  by  original  :«nd  uiporiant 
Coaimunication>  iroui  British  and  Pms- 
feian  Officers.  In  -i  Vols.  8vo.  il.  4a« 
boards. 

MlSCEtLANBODS. 

Essays  on  Various  Subjects s««»t.  On 
the  Difllcnlties  in  the  Way  oC  thn  Ac- 
Quisition  of  real  Knowladgc^^S*  Oa 
ivwmnr,  ftc.«-A  OoTeilipft»-MC£)a 
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War.-^.  On  Conversotion.  By  Wiliiam 
Pitt  ^ScarfllU  8vo.  Ts.  6d.  boards.  The. 
Essay  on  War  may  be  bad  separate, 
price  6d. 

The  Fly  Fisher's  Guide;  illustrated  by 
colouri'd  Plates,  representing  upwards 
of  Forty  of  the  most  useful  Flics,  accu- 
tately  copied  from  Nature.  By  Gea  C* 
Bainbridge.     8vo.  16s.  boards. 

JL,  Practical  Trf  atise  ou  tbe  Diseases 
of  the  Foot  of  the  Horse,  with  Observa- 
tions oil  Shoeing.  By  Richard  Hay  ward 
Budd,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Svo.  10s.  6d« 
boards- 
Hints  addrfSfcd  to  Proprietors  of  Or* 
cliardK,  aiid  to  Growers  of  Fruit  in  gene- 
ral, comprising  ObservaUoiia  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Apple  Trees  in  the 
Cider  Countric!*.  By  William  Salisbury. 
l2mo.  6s. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Donkey.  By 
Arabella  Argus,  Author  of  the  Juvenile 
Spectator.     ISmo.  '2s.  6d.  half  bound. 

The  Ornaiitents  Discovered:  a  Story. 
By  the  Autlior  of  Aunt  Mary's  Tales. 
iSmo   2s.  6d.  half  bound. 

A  Tour  throughout  the  whole  of 
France.  By  John  Barnes.  With  Platei. 
]2aio.  4s.  half  bound. 

Annual  Gleanings  of  Wit  and  Hu- 
mour, in  Prose  and  Verse)  chiefly 
glettned  from  the  periodical  Works  of 
the  Day,  English  and  Foreign.  2  Vol. 
12n>o.  Is, 

A  popular  Description  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  including  a  brief  History  of 
the  Old  and  New  Cathedral.  Designed 
for  Strangers  visiting  the  Cathedral. 
Boyal  8ro.  Is.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  Hogarth:  i.  e.  Ho- 
garth Illustrated,  froDi  Passages  in  Au- 
thors he  never  read,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand.   Svo. 

Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  including 
Observations  relative  to  the  Creoles  and 
Slaves,  &c.  By  Geo.  Pinckard,  M.D. 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  H.  M. 
Forces.  2d  ed.  2  Vols.  8vo«  with  Addi- 
tional Letters,  &c. 

POExav. 

Alastor;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Solitude; 
and  other  Poems.  By  Percy  Bysshc 
Shelley.    Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  board.<t. 

Moscow,  a  Poem.  By  Mrs.  Hen. 
Rolls.     In  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Alfred ;  a  Poem,  in  twenty-four  Books. 
By  Joseph  Cottle.  In  two  Vols.  12mo. 
(with  numerous  illusti-ativc  Notes)  price 
13!(.  in  boards,  3d  edition. 

The  Appeal  of  Poland,  an  Ode ;  writ- 
ten on  tb«  CommeDcement  of  the  late 


Campaiga.    Bf  W.  jl.  W4ta«4Mk 

Coll.  Cambridicf.  IL^.       ,..-,5  )c  t, 
A  Year  in  CaMda*  mod  Qtbfy.Vtom^ 

By   Ami   Cnthbert  Kwdgjkta  Tngsimt 

Svo.  5s.  .11 

Leaver.  8vo»  9t.  r  ^  ~ 

The  Ci^y  of  tb#  PUfiHa  «■!  <ttih 

Poems.    By  Jobp  WilnB,  Am^  H  M 

Isle  of  Palms.    8va  10a*  6d. 
.  Mount  St  Jeaa.;  a  Bocm»    By.mi. 

liam  Lkldiard.    Tboodora  §md  Uwiini: 

Tale.    Byl.S.Am»UMmt^.%f9,$Hr 

roLiTicAL  woownmr. 

Two  Letter!  fo  the  Ht.  Hod.  I«iii' 
Castlereagb,  on  the  pieacnt  SitaaAi  rf 
the  Landed  Interwt,  and  llMrhitepi^' 
partial  Repeal  of  tbe  iacome Tax.  Mai 
1*. 

A  Review  of  ^be  present  Roipall  pii-'. 
dition  uf  the  Landed  and  Agt^tutliiiil' 
Intel ests.  By  iUdiaid  Trtkon,  ta^' 
M.P.  8to.  2s.  6d. ' 

Account  of  tbe  London  Salnnga  BuL " 
By  Charlea  Tkylor,  Provitioiial  *-  *  ' 
and  Treaiurer.  Svo.  It.  6d« 
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Eighteen  Semont  selected  hum  tbtr 
crigiaat  MSS.  of  tbe  Rfcr*  Philip  flMVT, 
A.M.    Together  wHh  tbe  Foneari'lv^'' 
mon  f>r  Mr.  Henry,  by  th^  Rer.'FT 
Talents,  AN.  and  the  8i*aiaiie«  oT  a' 
Sermon  preached  on  the  mmeOecaiioai 
from  bis  Father's  dyinir  Worda.    By  thi ' 
Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  A-W.  8fPL  9i. 

The  French  Preacher ;  dr,  Stinmk 
translated  from  tbe  moat  ensiaeot  Fkvaclr' 
Divines,  Catholic  and  Protestaat}  with' 
Biographical  Nolioti^  &e.    1^ 
Cobbiu.  8va  14a. 

The  Origin  of  Pagaa  Idolatrf, 
tained  from   Historical  TettiMODy  aal  ^ 
Circumstantial  Evideaoe,    By  the  iCan 
G.  S.  Faber,  Rector  of  LoBjg  Nevtoi^ 
Yarm.  d  VoL  4to.  €1.  Ite.  bnafdt.         "  ^ 

Tlie  Personality  and  Oflkee  of  th*" 
Christian  Comforter  Asaevted 
plained,  inaCourseof  Seitnaaai 
before  the  University  of  Osfoni,  atflha'. 
Lecture  feandecl  by  the  Rev.  J«  BaMlpfea^  ' 
M.A.  CanonofSaliabary.  By  KagMOl^ 
Heber,  M.A.  Rcctov  of  Hodnet,  Sah^  '"^ 
and  late  Fellow  of  AU  Souls  College;  Wfofi'^ 
las.  boards.  '• -'^ 

A  Treatise  on  tbe  Recofdi  «€  M^ " 
Creation,  and  on  tbe  Moral  Attriha^i^' 
of  the  Creator;  withpartleiilhf  RdM\' 
enceto  the  Jewish  HistOty,  aMl'l^'li* 
Consistency  of  the  Prideiple.of  BftyJa*  '^ 
tion  with  the  Wlsdoii  and  Qpedaf  if  . 
the  Deity.    By  Joha 
2Vo1,8to.  IL 
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Miatorjr  Si^gutioal  oa  the  SmW 

KtgeneraUon,  fMUMM  iipoQ  a 

Aooorreooe.-  By  J.  W.  CXiDotti^' 

I.A*Viettrof  HarroWy&G*   Prior 

8<nuoui  on  the  Oeeasioiitiif  lb« 
tlmnksgiTiogi  for  Peao*^  m  tlMf 
1815  and  1816:  the  former  hav- 
en composed  in  the  pvoipeotif  e 
iphtioo  of  a  fbtnre  one.  By  the- 
Iminas  Hewett,  Cerate  of  Chet- 
lockt.  Price  3i. 
lermoQ  ineaebed  in  tta  Pariili 
li  of  St  Anne,  Kew  Green,  on 
lay,  January  18,  1816,  being  the 
ppointed  for  a  General  Thanks* 

for   the  Peace.    By  the  Ref« 
IS  Tunstall  Haverfield,  A.M.  Chap* 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dake  of 
:,  and  Fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti 

e,  Oxford.    Price  1  s.  6d. 
?attem  for  Parish  derfcs,  hehlT 
s.  written  by  an  obscere  Member 

t  Firateroityy  selected  from  an  oc«  • 
al  Correspondence  with  the-Editor* 
lich  is  affixed  his  Portrait.    Sold 
I  Benefit  of  his  aged  Widow.  Price 

tespectfbi  Address  to  tbei  Most  Re- . 
1  the  Archbishops,  the  Right  Re^ 
I  the  Bishops,  the  Rerttend  tiie 

f,  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
fcy  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
,  on  certain  IneonristeQcies  and 
adictions  which  have  appeared  of 
n  some  of  the  Books  and  Tracts  of 
Joeiety.    By  a  Member  of  the  So* 

Price  Is. 
e  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
riedge  Vindicated  from  the  Charge 
oonsistency  and  Coutradiotion  ;  in 
er  to  a  recent  Publication,  iutitnled, 
lespectful  Address  to  the  Most  Re- 
id  the  Archbishops,"  ftc.  &e.  By 
ler  Member  of  the  Society,  lu 
Price  Is.  6d« 

Discourse,  preached  in  the  Episco- 
:U>apel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  Jan* 
816,  being  the  Day  appointed  by 
Prince  R^^snt  for  a  Tbanksgiting 
eace.    By  Archibald  Alison,  LL-B* 
sadaryofSamm,  Rector  of  Roding- 
Vicar  of  High  Ercal,  and  Senior 
Iter  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  Cow- 
Edinburgh.    Price  Is.  6d. 
ripture  Characters;  or,  a  Practical 
rovement  of  the  Principal  Histories 
e  Old  and  New  TesUment,  by  Tbo- 
RobiBson,  M.A.  late  Vicar  of  St 
f%  Leicester,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
ige#  Cambridge.    Abridged  for  the 
of  Yonog  Penoos.  ISao.  t%*  Ms, 


A  VoMm  bf  luiriHwt  owTmpMtaMf 
DoctriBalaaa  Praetieal  flii^egm  34 
the  Rev.* Dr.  Diok,oC Glasgow.   lOkM 

An.£ssay  m  the  distinct  Pf^vinoea  ef 
Reason  and  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  ^  V 
Ijoo,  B.  ▲.  btittg  the  Chmbridga  m^ 
ssan  Priae  Essay  for  18  tA. 

The  Hypeoialleal  Uaiea  in  the  t^ 
son  ofoer  Lord  aad  Saviour  ttated^  wM 
the  Pwkeabtenee  of  bit  HumaA  Soil 
eoosideted  Md  Rafotfcd}  ina  LettaTta 
aFrieadL. 


The  C^ibinet  and  the  Key,  in  a 

pbatie  DeNMatkm  olT  tiia  flfffe^M  ^  ^ 
Times. .  Svo.  Is. 

The  Duty  and  the  Means  of  Ascer- 
taining the  Gennine  Sense  of  the  Serip- 
twest  a  Sermon.  By  Henry  Fonter 
Barder,^M.A.  Is.  6d. 

Twenty  Short  Discoorses,  adapted  to 
Village  Worship,  or  the  Derotfons  of 
the  fanlly;  with  an  original  Hymh 
suited  to  each  Satgeet  Published  firom 
theMSSL  of  tifo  late  Rev.  B.  Baddotte* 
A.M.  V<^  IV.  8fo.  3s.  l9mo.  9s. 

Ulostiatfooe  off  the  Pivme  Govern- 
msnt^  tending  to  shew  that  erery  Thiag 
is  under  the  Direction  of  Infinite  Wis- 
dom and  Goodness,  and  will  terminate 
In. the  Production  of  uniTersal  Purity 
and  Happiness.  By  T.  Sohthwood  Sttithi 
12bo.  fis.  ^ 

National  Establishment,  Kationtl  Se* 
eurity,  Or  Thonghu  on  the  ConteAoeocM 
of  Commuting  the  Tythes.  By  the  Rev: 
W.  Bdmeadsy  Sk  Aran's  BaU,  Oaford^ 
Srow 

The  Perils  of  Seamen;  a  Sermon 
pieaobed  at  Whitby  to  the  Grsenlaad 
Saifors.  By  John  Arnndel.  8vo»  )e» 
ISmo,  G^ 


naviu* 

Tmrels  in  Tarioos  Conntries  of  Bn» 
rope,  Asia,  and  Afirioa.  By  Edwaiil 
Daniel  Clarke^  LL.DL  Vol.  ^  4t«. 
41.  14s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Tour  to  Alet  and  Ta  Grande  Char* 
treuse,  by  Dom  Claude  Lancelot,  Author 
of  the  Port  Royal  Grammars:  with-some 
Account  of  the  Blooastery  and  Abbot  Be* 
former  of  La  Trappe :  also  BiographicaJl 
Sketches  of  M,  da  Verger  de  Haa|anne» 
Abb4  de  St.  Cyrau,  ComeHus  Janseidus* 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  anda  brief  View  U  the 
celebrated   Institution  of  Port  lloyfl> 
By  Mary  Anne  Schimmelpisnnlnc^ .  Au- 
thor of  Thtery  on  the  Clasiiilcaiion  of 
Beanty  and  ]>aformity,  a  Narcatlre  of 
the    ]>eniolition    of  Poet  Bbyal,  dea 
Champs,  Itc  S  Vot  ormm  8fa,  13s. 
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tut  of  Warii  reantty  pMUh^ 


k»rdf.  The  secood  Edition,  eoosider- 
mblyenlanced. 

PtniDsular  SketchM  daring  a  recent 
Tour*  By  John  Milford,  Jan.  8?o.  9s. 
boerd«. 

TraY«:U  in  Beloochittan  and  Sinde; 
accnai|ianied  1^  a  Geographical  and 
Hiitoiical  A<.*coant  of  those  Countries; 
witli  a  Map.  By  Lient.  Henry  Pottin- 
ftr,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Service,  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  the 
Conn  of  b'ls  Highness  the  Peishwa.  4to, 

Tcafqls  pf-Afi  Bey  io  Morocco,  Tri- 


poli, Cypnii,  Egypt,  AgM^9ftkt  mi 
Turkey,  betwcea  tbe  Yean 
1807.    Written  bf  lilMUlf, 
tnied  by  Maps  mad 
S  Vols.  4to.  61.  es. 

Narratire  of  the 
Eseape  of  Piter  Gordoa^ 
in  the  Bmw  Joasplip  of 
CapU  CoDDolly;  ooajmfaif  a  h 
of  the  Antbor»s  Advcntimi  ki  kia  nf||t 
throogh  the  Fnoeh  TcrriMry  froM  Cm- 
brai  to  KottetdaM,  and  thcace  to  tte 
Goott,  8fOb  7i« 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 


Page  247,  line  l^t,  far  Oe!  iVMf  Che! 

250,  line  23,  for  corrice,  rcerf  corrie* 
S51,  line  29.  for  more,  read  mere. 
252,  line  43.  for  adopted,  read  adapted. 
269,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  prodacci  n 


introdnco. 


««*  Articles  on  ilferri«>i  Life  of  Poller;  Mont,  SooU^  oad  Asttt^OK 
Regeneration ;  /2(ur,  Taifkn^  and  others,  on  Saving  Banks}  facdEgr*'  PmciowSi  a 
Poem ;  C&ifAe's  Travels  m  Greece;  the  Philosophical  Transactiooa  cothMwij  aa4  , 
WiUmU  Dissenting  Chnrohcs,  concluded;  ore  designed  to  apjpetr  in  M^ l^f  i 
Number. 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  may,  1816. 


Art.  I.  1 .  Revieto  of  the  Present  ruined  Condition  of  the  Landed  and 
Agricultural  Interests.  By  Richard  Preston,  Esq.  M.  P,  Loadony 
8¥o.  pp.  64.  Law  and  Whitakar.  1816. 

S.  Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis^in  a  Letter  Jrom  a  Constituent  to  his 
Representative.    8vo.  pp.  116.  Ridgway  and  Sons.  Lonckm  1816. 

fk  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  High  Prices  of  Com  and  LaUmr^ 
the  Depressions  of  our  Foreign  Exchanges^  aiut  ffi^h  Prices  of  BviU 
Son  during  the  late  War;  and  Consideration  of  Uic  Measures  to  be 
mdopied  for  relievimi  our  Farming  Interest  from  the  UnprecederJed 
Djficnlties  to  tohich  they  art  nom  reduced^  in  consequence  of  the  greaf 
Fatt  in  the  Price  of  their  Produce,  since  the  Peace  ;  tsath  RelotHva 
TMss  and  Remarks^  S^c.  By  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.  Edinbui]^ 
tTO.pp.  87  1815. 

4*  Thoughts  on  the  Character  and  Tendency  of  the  Property  Tax,  at 
adapted  to  a  Permanent  System  of  Taxation.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Glover*  A.  M.  Rector  of  Southrepps,  Vicar  of  Cromer,  and  Chap* 
lain  to  the.  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  Norwioi. 
8vo.pp.41. 

B.  The  State  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  November 
MeA,  1815;  respecting  the  People  ;  their  Domestic  Energies  f  their 
Agriculture f  their  Trade ;  their  Shippings  and  their  Financas. 
By  George  Chalmerti  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  Syo.  pp.  16*  London,  1816. 

E  have  transcribed  the  titles  of  several  of  the  productiona 
of  tlie  day,  as  prfeating  a  apecimen  of  the  sentimeiitt 
tiUch  prevail  among  the  beat  instructed  of  our  countrymeD,  oa 
Ibt  proaent  state  of  the  nation. 

In  one  or  two  points  |hey  all  agree.  They  all  complain  that 
Ibe  people  are  in  a  state  of  great  privation  and  misery ;  and  they 
e  all  of  opinion  that  as  enormous  taxation  la  the  principal  caus^ 
it  ought  to  be  effectually  and  immediately  redreasecL  When 
say  all,  we  must,  however,  make  a  single  exception ;  namely^ 
ikat  of  George  Chalmers,  who  is  fully  convinced  that  the  nation 
iw  vras  in  a  sti^te  of  greater  prosperity.  And  how  does  the 
V#i.  Y.  N-  9.  LI 
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reader  think  he  proves  it  ?  Why,  by  proYing  thai  the  nation  never 
paid  so  many  tiiNCS !  As  if  a  roan  who  is  kept  at  the  point  of 
death  ^y  excessive  bleedinj^,  should  be  proved  to  be  in  the 
greatest  hcahh  and  strent^th,  by  the  quantity  of  the  vital  fliud 
-which  be  is  made  to  lose  !  He  proves  it  ako  by  the  quantity  of 
land  we  have  in  cultivation ;  the  (juantity  of  shipping  we  poaaeu; 
and  the  quantify  of  goods  we  export.  But  this  exhilaratinj 
vi^ritrr  sbould  not  have  forgotten  one  thing;  of  which  we  be{ 
leave  to  remind  him.  A  man  may  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  with- 
out being  much  the  better  for  it.  When  a  poor  slave  in  the  West 
Indies  is  tasked  and  scourged,  to  more  work,  and  more  work, 
till  the  blood  trickle  to  his  heels,  he  may  all  the  while  be  allowed 
to  eat  what  is  hardly  sufficient  to  preserve  life  in  his  body.  If 
this  may  happen  to  one  man,  it  may  happen  to  any  number  of 
men,  to  a  nation.  What  does  it  benefit  a  nation,  if  it  works  and 
toils,  cultivates  more  land,  builds  more  sbips,  exports  moref  goods, 
but  is  not  allowed  to  keep  what  it  prodnces  ?  if  more  is  takea 
from  it,  as  fast  as  it  produces  more  ?  May  not  the  productions  of 
a  nation  rise,  in  this  way,  to  any  excess,  and  yet  the  poverty 
and  misery  of  the  people  continue  extreme )  Mr.  Chalmers, 
therefore,  is  in  a  miserable  mistake,  when  he  supposes  that  what 
the  people  produce,  is  an  infallible  test  of  their  prosperity.  Thej 
may  be  only  so  much  the  more  wretched  for  what  they  prodnoc, 
if  they  are  condemned  to  see  the  greater  part  of  it  taken  away 
frpm  them. 

One  would  think  it  were  so  easy  to  know  this,  that  no  mta 
would  be  so  blind  as  to  overlook  it.  But  we  all  know  how  far 
strong  wishes  can  block  up  and  bar  the  approaches  to  the  mind. 
And  there  are  some  minds  that  are  very  easily  governed  by  tlieir 
wishes.  Now  George  Chalmers  has  been  at  some  pains  to  let 
tlie  world  know  his  wishes.  He  wishes  that  the  people  should 
never  dare  to  complain.  However  treated,  th^y  should  alwaji 
iiiink  themselves  happy ;  always  praise  their  governprs.  They 
aliould  never  think  of  their  sunerings,  but  aJway»  of  sometUiig 
else.  If  they  are  starving  for  want  of  bread,  tiiey  should  qply 
tliink  of  the  glorious  amount  of  taxation.  When  squeeied  in  tht 
tax  press,  till  the  life  is  ready  to  start  from  their  bodies,  they 
should  think  all  the  while  of  the  wonderful  extent  of  their  exports- 
Concerning  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  others,  there  areper- 
sons  who  can  very  easily  satisfy  themselves.  Concerning  the  ha|h 
piuess  or  the  misery  of  those  who  are  called  the  people,  there  ana 
great  many  persons  who  can  very  easily  satisfy  themaelves.  Hr. 
Chalmers,  it  seems,  never  can  be  without  a  reason  to  eoimnee  kim 
tliat  the  people  are  ha})py ;  never  can  be  at  a  lossfor  an  argumentto 
assure  tlic  people  they  ought  to  count  themselves  happy,  aid 
deserve  only  punishment  if  they  are  guilty  of  coiaplamts.  la 
his  list  of  humfan  vices  and  crimes^  o^mpMBtaganrntGomi- 
ment  stands  at  the  very  top.  .'-••' 
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Great  as  the  number  of  persons  are  vfho  haye  gtyetk  their 
thoughts  to  the  public,  upon  the  present  very  r^n^ark^ble  crisis 
of  British  afTairs,  Mr.  Chalmers  stands  almost,  if  not  altqgetber, 
alone.  Other  men  seem  to  be  very  generally  of  ppiniop,that 
notwithstanding  the  \vonderful  amount  of  our  ta:(es»  and  the 
wonderful  amount  of  our  exports,  the  nation,  sometbow  or  other, 
is  suffering,  and  sufiering  lamentably.  They  seem  to  think,  also, 
that  the  nation  should  speak  out  about  their  sufferings;  tliat 
they  should  set  about  the  discovery  of  the  cause;  and  having 
found  it,  that  they  should  labour  for  its  removal.  Concerning 
the  cause,  as  well  as  the  remedy,  there  i^,  of  pourscji  great 
difference  of  opinion.  But  there  is  some  advantage  in  having 
obtained  so  general  an  acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  the  jevil ; 
in  having  at  last  obtained  an  acknowledgement,  so  contrary  to 
.the  doctrine  of  the  Pitt  scUgol,  that  great  exports.and  enormous 
taxes  are  far  from  being  certain  signs  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  We 
have  been  so  long  under  the  dominion  of  tins  doctrine,  which  has 
not  been  a  mild  dominion,  that  we  cannot  help  congratulating 
both  ourselves  and  our  countrymen  upon  the  prospect  of  a  change* 
When  men  suffer  to  a  certain  degree,  almost  any  thing  in  Oxo 
shape  of  change  is  welcomed  as  a  token  of  relief. 

In  the  accounts  which,  both  in  pamphlets  and  parliamcntiHry 
speeches,  are  held  forth  to  the  public,  of  the  present  distre^^s 
of  the  country,  we  find  the  calamities  of  the  agricultural  interest^ 
including  the  landlords  and  labourers,  as  well  as  the  farmers, 

.  almost  uniformly  occupying  the  foregi^ound.  On  this  subject  we 
fear  the  public  are  in  some  danger  of  being  misled.  We 
fear  that  by  the  excess  of  their  attention  to  one  portion  of  ^ 
evil,  they  may  be  induced,  partially  at  least,  to  overlook  mo- 
ther; and  have  recourse  to  partial  and  hurtful  remedies* 
The  agricultural  portion  are  not  the  only  suffering  portion  of 
the  community.  But  the  agricultural  portion  are  the  most  pow« 
erful,  because  they  iufilude  the  noblemen  aftd  gentlemen;  i^ 
they  can  make  by  far  the  loudest  noise,  because  they  compose 
the  whole  of  one  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  gi^oi^t  ipdi- 

.' jority  of  the  other.  This  power  of  theirs  makes  it  greatly  to  be 
apprehended,  that  they  will  devise  some  remedy  for  them^elv^, 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community:  that  ^ey  vrill 
xsoake  a  law,  which  will  indeed  put  money  in  theii  own  pockets^ 

.  but  which  will  do  so  only  by  taking  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  others. 
Thb  is  what  they  did  last  year,  when  they  made  a  law,  in  deft- 
aD«e  of  the  petitions  and  the* tears  of  the  people,  for  th^  expreiss 
and  declared  purpose  of  making  corn  dear.  This  Wfis  not  oiUy 
a  law  to  tax  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  laivdlords ;  to  tax  them 
unjustly,  and  tax  them  cruelly^  tiut  it  was  a  Jaw.  to  lessen  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country,  and  to  diminish  the  return  of 
capital  in  every  branch  of  national  industiry.    It  was  therefore  a 
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law  which  could  not  lessen,  it  was  a  law  whidh  eoMd^fld  Mttt^f 
hut  augment,  the  aggregate  of  the  diitresaes  wfaidi  borettpM^tb 
•ommunity. 

The  same  people  who  acted  as  the  prime  movera  in  that  griid 
speoimen  of  ignorant  and  selfish  legislation,  are  again  at  wori. 
They  are  endeavouring  to  increase  the  same  evil.  Tbey  waaft'fa 
frame  other  and  stronger  laws  for  making  com  dear;  mod  At 
danger  is  alarming  that  they  will  succeed.  How  can  it  fiul  to  fct 
alarming,  when  ue  people  who  are  called  upon  to  make  eiHt 
dear,  are  the  sellers  of  corn — the  persona  whose  inoomea  an  (• 
be  increased  by  every  fraction  wnicb  they  add  to  the  price  tf 
food! 

What  these  people  are  loudly  proclaiming  is,  that  the  fariMr 
must  obtain  relief.  He  will  oUierwise  be  nuned,  they  tdl  it; 
and  then,  lo !  the  ground  will  wholly  cease  to  be  ooltiTated,  ull 
we  shdl  be  all  left  to  starve. 

When  people  carry  out  their  arguments  to  oonoliuiotoa  sb 
ex^vagant  as  these,  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  not  gs- 
vemed  by  reason,  but  hurried  on  in  the  pursuit  of  some  endOj 

{ sessions  which  obscure  fhar  aeason.  if  there  is  only  a  sIMt 
ailing  off  in  the  quantity  of  com  produced,  will  not  ibe  pnit 
rise  so  high,  as  to  draw  capital  from  every  other  employmeit, 
till  the  demand  is  satisfied?  Suppose  the  present  affrieahnnd 
eapital  to  be  diminished,  this  is  an  event  which  mosi  <Juuu.Bi>j 
raise  tiie  profits  of  agricultural  capital ;  and  the  momem  thsst 
profits  rise  above  the  profits  of  capital  in  other  employneilB, 
eapital  will'begin  to  leave  them,  ancl  flow  into  agricnhnm.  Tlfii 
is  stated  merelv  to  show,  that  when  ihey  try  to  fUghteii  u  wkh 
a  total  loss  of  food,  unless  we  follow  their  schemes  ibr  rdiefiBf 
(as  tbey  call  it)  the  farmers,  the^  only  hold  up  to  va  an  M  JwMW 
scare- crow,  which  has  nothing  m  it  of  terror  but  the  name. 

When  they  proclaim  the  necessity  of  relieving  tlm  &rMts» 
we  are  ready  enough  to  admit  that  there  is  great  dlstreas ;  md 
wherever  there  is  distress,  we  would  bestow  t€&ei^  as  fiv  ns  En 
in  our  power. 

But  first  let  us  see  clearljr  what  relief  to  the  brmenr^liilf 
means.  Let  us  see  what  it  is  that  distresses  the  fannerit  Am 
let  us  take  care  that  we  are  not  decdved  and  abused  *iipAi  llii 
head.  Is  it  meant  to  be  said,  that  the  price  whidi  is  cat  to  Ihs 
produce  which  the  farmer  ndses,  is  not  suflScient  to  mHf  ksk 
to  him  what  it  has  cost  in  the  raising  ?  This  is  not  prMMM; 
and  if  it  were,  it  could  be  proved  not  to  be  true:  far.  iMlt  ii 
this  peculiarity  in  the  raising  of  com,  that  inpropertieri  as  fts 
price  of  it  falls,  the  cost  of  raising  it  fidb.  The  cost  o#  'MipC 
com  consists  almost  entire! v  in  fM>d,  or  in  whikt  is  eqnWdM  (• 
food;  it  consists  in  the  see<^  inihe  food  and  value  of  AeUfMr- 
ing  eatac,  and  in  the  food  of  the  agHcuMortl  tertteMi  trail 
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4}iAt  par^  of  their  wages  which  does  not  consist  in  food^is  a  trifle 
19  the  amount  of  agricultural  expense. 

The  fact  then  is,  that  the  same  quantity  of  food  exptoded  in 
t^e  raising  of  corn,  will  produce  exactly  the  same  return  in  com 
now,  that  it  did  when  the  price  of  corn  was  the  most  extrava^ 
gant.  The  farmer^  after  deducting  the  quantity,  or  the  Talue  of 
ihe  quantity,  consumed  in  raising  his  crop,  has  the  same  surpliia 

j>{  corn  to  dispose  of;  hut  this  surplus  he  cannot  dispose  of  for 
the  same  price.  What  then  is  the  consequence  ?  It  is  Tery  plain^ 
and  we  entreat  the  reader  to  mark  it  well.     It  is  not  that  he 

*  cannot  carry  on  his  business ;  for  his  business  produces  to  him» 
after  paying  his  expenses,  the  same  surplusin  com  as  ever ;  but 
as  this  surplus  cannot  be  sold  for  the  same  money  as  before,  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  same  money-rent  to  his  landlord,  nor  the 
same  tuxes  to  the  Government.  To  be  sure,  ifhe  is  bound  by  a 
lease  to  pay  the  same  rent,  and  the  landlord  compels  him  to  pay 
U,  he  will  be  distressed.  But  this  alone  (if  the  taxes  are  lessened) 
is  the  cause  of  his  distress :  this,  and  nothing  else.     What  thea 

^will  happen,  if  the  Legislature  gives  him  the  relief  for  which  the 
landlords  are  callinj^.;  that  is,  makes  a  law  to  render  corn  dear  ? 

-  Why  this,  and  this  alone,  that  the  larmer  will  be  able  to  pay  to 
the  landlord  the  accustomed  rent.  All  that  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  public,  is  to  be  given  to  the  landlord.     Turn  it  which  way 

f  Tou  wdl,  to  this  it  always  comes  in  the  long-run.  What  the  land- 
lords are  labouring  with  all  their  might  to  procure,  is  a  taxtolie 
laid  upon  tlie  rest  of  the  commnnity,  of  wnich  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  placed  in  their  pockets ;  a  tax,  not  direct  indeed,  not  taken 
out  of  the  |jOckets  oi'  the  people,  and  put  at  once  into  the  pockets 
of  the  landlords;  but  a  tax  which  passes  by  a  few  turnings  and 
windings,  through  a  bit  of  a  labyrinth,  to  the  pockets  of  tlie 
landlords ;  a  tax  in  some  measure  concealed ;  a  sort  of  a  clan- 
destine tax.  If  a  tax,  however,  must  be  raised  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  far  better  would 

.  it  be  to  levy  it  directly.  There  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  be 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  so  detriments  to  the 
community,  as  by  laying  duties  on  the  importation,  and  granting 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  Aoolish  these  duties  and 
bounties ;  let  us  get  com  wherever  it  is  cheapest ;  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  landlords,  lay  a  tax  upon  bread,  the  proceeds  of 
which  you  distribute  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  estates. 
In  comparison  with  the  present  system,  this  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  public.  This  will  not  injure  the  community  fiirther  than 
the  money  paid.  In  compelling  you  to  raise  com  with  a  far 
greater  consumption  of  lalM>ur  than  that  with  which  you  can 
import  it,  there  is  a  waste  of  labour,  which  is  gain  to  nobodv; 
which  b  a  loss  to  the  nation  canjomtly,  totally  £stinct  from  the 
loss  which  is  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  (he  community  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  landlords.  It  is  a  loss  in  addition  to^that  oppres- 
sion ;  a  loss  from  which  you  are  altogether  free,  when  you  only 
pay  a  tax  upon  your  bread,  and  are  preserved  from  restrictiont 
in  your  corn  trade. 

What  the  landlords  modestly  demand,^s  an  absolute  monopoly : 
but  a  monopoly  not  of  an  ordinary  sort.  All  monopolies  are 
inischievous.  But  if  the  mischief  of  all  other  monopolies  irerc 
combined  in  one  aggregate,  it  would  be  trifling  compared  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  monopoly  of  all 
other  commodities  affects  only  the  consumer ;  and  what  he  pays, 
Tcry  often  another  gets*  A  monopoly  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
zSects  production,  and  that  through  all  its  departments;  de- 
votes a  portion  of  labour  in  absolute  waste  (a  portion  of  labour 
which  might  otherwise  be  saved)  to  every  production  of  humaa 
industry.  The  monopoly  of  another  commodity  can,  attho  worst, 
consume  unnecessary  labour  in  that  one  commodity  solely.  Tbe 
monopoly  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  causes  an  uuHecessary  con- 
sumption of  labour  in  every  thing  that  is  produced. 

That  wise  man  and  great  legislator,  Mr.  Western,  after  a  long 
speech,  exhibiting  a  picture,  with  the  highest  colouring  which  his 
brush  could  lay  on,  of  the  distresses  of  the  farmers,  that  is  (o 
say,  tiie  cruelty  with  which  they  had  been  pressed  by  their  land- 
lords for  rent,  and  by  the  Government  for  tax^cs  ;  (for  that  is  the 
name  to  call  it  by  ;  that  is  the  source  of  the  distress,  and  nothing 
else ;]  comes  f(«rward  with  a  long  string  of  propositions  for  pro- 
hibiting, by  high  duties,  the  importation  of  tiulow,  of  hides,  of 
flax,  of  seeds,  of  corn,  of  evory  thing,  in  short,  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  soil ;  in  other  words,  proposes  a  law  for  render- 
ing the  produce  of  the  soil  a  close  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  him, 
and  his  brother  landlords !  And  not  content  with  that,  (showing 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sums  which  they  would  gladly  take 
from  their  lellow  citizens,)  he  proposes  that  the  landlords  should 
get  a  bounty  for  sending  corn  out  of  the  country,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  prohibit  it  from  being  brought  in:  tliat  is  to  say, 
they  want  two  sorts  of  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  public  for  their 
benefit;  one,  a  tax  to  be  paid  indirectly  through  the  price  of  the 
corn ;  another,  a  direct  tax,  to  be  paid  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  corn  dear.  Is  it  possible  that  such  legisUtion 
should  yet  be  heard  of  in  a  country  where  philosojthy  has  at  any 
rate  a  few  friends?  One  of  the  best  of  our  political  econombts, 
meeting  in  the  streets  another,  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  ovtT  famous  speech  and  propositions  of  Mr.  Wes- 
tern, began  by  holding  up  his  hands,  and  asked,  if  any  person 
could  believe   that  Oiie  book  on  political  economy  ha  i  ever  been 

{niblishcd  in  this  country  r  It  was  not,  he  said,  the  speech  of  a  man 
ike  Western,  that  excited  any  emotion,  but  the  reception  ft  met 
within  the  whole  of  the  honourable  house.  Befbre  this  article  can 
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reach  the  eye  af  the  reader,  the  question  will,  for  this  time,  haT« 
received  its  decision  ;  and  tliose  who  have  to  decide  upon  it,  wH^ 
we  trust,  have  given  a  specimen  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  thi 
tone  of  the  assembly,  on  the  first  and  second  nights  of  the  dlf- 
cussion,  compel  us  to  expect  with  some  misgivings. 

The  ivlief  which  the  farmer  wants,  is  relief  from  taxes,  and  re* 
lief  from  rent.  The  landlord,  as  owner  of  the  soil,  is  of  coiifst 
entitled  to  no  more  than  the  soil  can  produce ;  is  not  entitled  (e 
have  the  price  of  what  it  produces  raised  artificially  for  his  bene^ 
fit ;  if  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  these  natural  and  una* 
voidable  causes  which  raise  the  price,  so  are  the  people  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  all  those  natural  causes  which  diminish  it ;  and 
if  this  is  not  allowed,  the  price  of  corn  must  go  on  in  a  course  «f 
perpetual  augmentation,  being  always  allowed  to  rise,  but  never 

Eermi(ted  to  full.  The  Legislature,  therefore,  ought  to  tell  the 
tndlords,  that  they  must  content  themselves  with  a  diminished 
rent.  And  to  afibrd  the  only  other  point  of  relief  which  is  requi- 
site, th(  y  ought  to  retrench  tlie  expenses  of  Government  to  a  very 
small  {proportion  of  what  it  has  cost  for  many  years,  (for  the  real 
and  useful  expenses  of  Government  are  very  small,)  and  thusfrM 
the  fanner  from  every  tax  beyond  what  he  paid  when  his  copt 
vras  as  ciieap  as  it  is  now.  This  is  the  only  way  to  relieve  him 
Tfithout  injuring  the  country  If  Parliament  relieve  him  in  this 
way,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  :  if  it  relieve  him  in  any 
other  way,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  evil. 

We  are  next  to  remark,  that  nothing  but  the  mere  partiality  of 
selfishness  could  lead  the  agricultural  people  to  think  that  theirs 
are  the  only  sufT*  rings  at  thi;^  time  in  the  country.  Nothing  but 
that  narrow  feeling  which  leads  a  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  espe^ 
eially  if  it  is  a  powerful  body  of  men,  to  think  that  the  concerns  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  saving  and  excepting  only  themselvaisiy 
are  of  no  consequence  at  all,  could  prevent  them  firom  seeing  that 
the  iiiercintile  part  of  the  community  are  in  a  state  of  sufTeriDey 
between  which  and  that  of  the  agricultural  \Vorld,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  declare  the  preponderance.  Of  the  destruction  whieb 
the  property  of  the  country  has  suffered  by  the  waste  of  Govern- 
ment, the  merchants  undoubtedly  have  borne  their  share.  Of 
the  greater  part  of  manufactured  commodities  the  price  has  fallen, 
in  a  ratio  approaching  to  that  of  agricultural  produce.  But  whai 
18  a  great  deal  worse  than  a  fall  of  price,  the  merchants,  failing 
of  a  market  at  home,  have  greedily  sent  commodities  abroad,  tiU 
they  have  glutted  ail  the  markets,  and  can  get  from  them  either 
no  returns  at  all,  or  very  inadequate  returns,  being  either  obligcfd 
to  let  their  goods  rot  in  foreign  warehouses,  or  sell  them  for  one 
half  of  what  they  cost.  The  quantity,  therefore^  of  mercantile 
distress,  is  very  great,  and  the  diminution  of  mercantile  cajpital 
probably  not  less  than  that  of  agricultural  capital;  eqieoaly 
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vrhen  it  is  consideredi  as  H  ought  to  be^  that  the 
agricidture  hare  lasted  only  for  two  years ;  the  distresMB  cf  iki 
merchants  have  lasted  ever  since  the  internitrtioB  vt  cwatwt 
by  Mr.  Percevars  famous  Orders  in  Council,  aifcf  BbnaMrtt*! 
Berlin  Decrees ;  at  "which  time  it  may  be  remefnlMred,  IW 
lfloyd*8  Coffee-House  was  rendered  desolate,  and  a  small  miim 
out  of  the  whole  body  of  merchants  connected  with  "Uie  trade  d 
insurance,  escaped  bankruptcy.  What  was  done,  in  that  cik, 
or  what  could  be  done  ?  Was  a  proposition  made,  or  wouU  ii 
have  been  borne,  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  community,  by  a  hw 
compelling  erery  man  to  insure  to  a  certain  amount  (for  peopk 
are  compdled  to  buy  bread)  and  to  insure  at  a  certain  rate,wlie- 
ther  they  had  ^oods  to  send  abroad  or  not ;  for  in  regard  to  tW 
tax,  and  the  object  of  it,  that  makes  no  diflTerenoe  ?  To  reBete 
them  of  taxes,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  wooUm 
doubt  have  been  cood.    To  afford  them  expeditious  and  tkof 

Jrocedure  at  law,  ror  the  adjustment  of  their  differeneet, 
are  been  eminently  good.  Nothing  else  could  bo  done  to 
them,  which  would  not  at  the  same  time  operate  to  the  d< 
of  others,  and  as  regards  the  community,  a  still  more  serinw^ 
triment.  Not  so  much  as  that  was  done  tor  them  Not  any  thi^ 
was  done  for  them.  Why  then  should  the  eommunity  beiqaRi 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  land  ?  One  thing  ia  to  be  notiail: 
the  land-owners  have  the  power  to  do  what  they  pleaae ;  theaw- 
chants  have  not  Hence,  it  is  the  virtue  of  the  landlords,  if  Ikf 
abstain. 

But  it  is  not  the  agricultural  and  the  mercantile  interesti  erir 
that  sufier.  When  the  agricultural  and  the  mercantile  intcmtsiih 
fer,all  that  part  of  the  community,  without  exce|ition,  whosedcM- 
dence  is  upon  agriculture  and  traffic,  suffer  along  with  thea.  BM 
agriculture  and  trafiic  divide  tlie  industry  of  the  country.  Of  Ai 
community,  therefore,  the  whole  of  that  part  which  depembt 
industry,  that  is  the  industrious  part,  are  in  a  oorrespondcM 
of  suffering.  Of  the  whole  community,  the  part  which  Kvest 
taxes,  is  the  only  part  that  is  happy ;  the  holdrrs  of  goi 
stock,  and  the  officers  of  government,  whether  supreme  < 
dinate,  whether  military  or  civil,  whether  jndici  A  or 
trative.  As  they  receive  the  same  sum  of  money  annually, 
that  money  has  become  a  great  deal  more  valuable  ;  when  itw 
purchase  a  great  deal  more  food,  purchase  a  great  deal  mtnd 
almost  all  sorts  of  commodities,  maintain  more  serrants,  ■*> 
horses,  and  more  dogs ;  they  are  a  great  deal  better  off*;  a  gmC 
proportion  of  what  others  lose,  they  gain.  It  is,  therefore,  sIhTi 
.tliat  this  source  of  misery  shoqid  be  lessened  to  the  utflnat  b 
is  clear  that  the  interest  upon  the  national  debt  should  bs  it- 
^uced.    It  is  still  more  clear,  that  the  <      ~  gf  i 

((^f  Uovcrnment  ^oiild  be  reduced;  ana  so^ 
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Bumbei:  of  these  officers  should  be  reduced,  and  brought  as  low 
ms  consists  whh  the  performance  of  the  services  which  it  is  the 
Jbusiness  of  GoTemnoent  to  render. 

The  misery  and  distress  of  the  country,  are  denied,  it  seems,  onlr 
by  LordCastlereaghandGeo.Cbalmers.  Therefore,  we  consider  it 
ms  a  fact  fully  established*  We  have  shewn,  we  think  undeniably, 
unless,  perliaps,  to  such  persons  as  Lord  Castlereagb,  George 
Chalmers,  and  Mr.  Western,  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
corn  is  not  the  cause  of  the  nation^s  calamities.  We  shall  there- 
fore assume  this  point  also  as  proved.  Hence»  two  questions  now 
remain,  and  they  are  these : 

First,  What  is  the  cause  of  such  calamities  ? 

And  next.  What  is  the  remedy  fqf  them  ? 

About  (he  cause,  it  does  appear  wonderful  that  there  should 
l>e  any  difierence  of  opinion.  Let  us  ask.  What  has  happened  ? 
-To  which  of  all  the  sources  of  calamity  incident  to  a  nation,  have 
we  been  exposed  ?  There  is  the  Scriptural  enumeration — Famine, 
Pestilence,  and  the  Sword.  Assure«Uy,  it  is  to  none  of  thes ' ;  for 
iDStead  of  famine,  it  is  repletion  of  which  some  of  us  complain  ; 
aad  instead  of  feeling  the  sword  of  others,  it  is  our  sword  whioh 
has  been  at  work  upon  them. 

What  then  is — or  what  can  be,  the  cause  ?  What  every  body 
complains  of,  is  poverty.  This  is  the  evil.  But  of  the  produo- 
tion  of  this  evil  we  defy  the  sons  of  Adam  to  discover  any  otlier 
eause  than  the  following :  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  national 
property  by  the  Government,  and  in  some,  though  a  far  infe- 
rior, degree,  the  derangements  of  business  by  the  war.  How  can 
It  be  imagined  that  the  enormous,  the  unheard  of,  the  incredible 
expenditure  to  which  this  nation  has  been  subjected  by  the  ope- 
rations of  Government,  should  not  have  produced  theeflfectswhioi 
^e  behold,  which  we  lament,  and  under  which  the  nation  lan- 
guishes and  mourns  ?  The  wonder  is,  not  that  it  has  product 
«ach  efiects,  but  that  it  has  not  produced  them  in  still  gr(?ator 
measure,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  miracle  is,  that  ihe 
productive  powers  of  the  country  have  been  so  lon^\able  to  keep 

])ace  with  the  destructive  powers  of  Government  pbave  been  lo 
ODg  able  to  save  the  nation  from  feeling  the  stings  of  increa^g 
poverty,  notwithstanding  the  immense  and  increasing  mass  of 
property  which  the  Government  annually  consumed !  During  a 
period  of  scarcely  tWenty-iive  years,  the  Government  has  actuulj 
expended  more  than  one  thousand  nine  hundred  mUiions  stiir«* 
ling !  Only  think  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  millwni  Ab- 
stracted from  the  property  of  this  people,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
iive  vears ;  and  wonder  at  their  j^overty  if  you  can  !  Only  thmk 
of  the  virtue  and  industry  of  this  people  having  created,  m  ihe 
pourse  of  twenty-five  vears,  one  thousandnine  hundred  miUione 
pf  property,  to  be.  taken  from  Iheoa !  to  be  ooAsumMl  by  #th^^ 
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and  not  by  themselves !  a  property  for  which  they  labonredy  but 
yi\i\\  uhich  they  i^ere  allowed  neither  to  increase  their  riches,  nor 
add  to  their  enjoyments !  excepting  as  far  as  the  pleasures  and 
profits  of  war  extended      These  are  the  compensation  !     These^ 
Mre  hope,  the  nation  will  duly  appreciate !     In  these  we  are  to 
look  fur  our  return!     Our  people  suffer ;  the  means  of  empby- 
ment  are  diminished  ;  that  is,  part  ot  our  capital  is  lost ;  we  are 
tort u Pi  d  by  all  the  miseries  of  a  people  dropping*  into  want.   Bnt, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  look  at  the  pleasures  and  henefiti 
of  thi'  war;  of  a  twenty-five  years'  war.     Let  theni  not  befiff- 
f^otten.     Let  the  due  value  of  them,  never,  never  be  overlooked. 
May  the  Great  Director  of  minds  guide   (his  people  to  a  tme 
estimate  of  their  ^ains  by  the  recent  war  !     From  what  endles 
mist^riesJn  future  might  our  country  then  be  redeemed! 

Having  pointed  out  a  cause  surely  adequate  to  the  lamentsd 
effect,  iiaving  pointed  out  the  only  cause  which  can  with  a  sha- 
dow of  reason  be  assigned,  we  leave  it  to  the  reflections  of  our 
readers,  (it  surely  deserves  the  serious  reflections  of  us  all,)  and 
pass  to  the  next  inquiry,  on  \Khich  also  we  have  little  power  to 
enlarge;  natr.ely,  what  is  the  remedy  most  applicable  ifi  the 
ftlarming  diseasr  ? 

We  mi^'ht^  with  firm  confidence,  in  the  first  place,  declare  a 
number  of  tLings  which  are  not  the  remedy.  A  standing  army 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in  time  of  peace,  or  of  one 
halt  of  that  TKimber,  is  no  remedy  for  a  nation  diseased  by  ex- 
haustion. An  expense,  exclusive  of  army,  navy,  andordnanosi 
of  little  less  than  four  millions j^er  annum  by  Government athome, 
is  not  a  cure  for  the  diseases  of  a  nation  reduced  to  wretchedness 
by  taxation  and  loans. 

The  remedy  must  be  found  in  the  Tery  opposite  of  all  this.  If 
a  man  is  brought  to  the  point  of  death  by  excessive  bleedings, 
cease  the  destructive  operation,  and  if  the  constitution  is  not  too 
much  impaired,  it  will  recover  itself.  If  the  nation  is  reduced 
to  poverty  and  distress,  by  the  excessive  expenditure  of  Gh>Tem-  , 
ment,  put  an  end  to  that  ruinous  procedure,  and  the  nation  is 
not  yet  so  impaired  as  not  soon  to  re-attain  its  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Nor  is  it  enough,  that  this  little  tfem,  and  that  littb 
iteniy  should  be  retrenched,  while  the  great  body  of  the  thing  re^ 
mains  entire.  1  he  great  body  of  the  expense  shoidd  fix  the  aU 
tcntion  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  size  of  the  mass  that  proves  the 
nature  of  the  power  by  which  it  is  aggregated,  and  the  effiM^ 
which  it  cannot  fail  to  produce.  It  is  the  body  of  the  thing,  the 
mass,  in  its  totality,  that  must  be  taken  in  hand,  and  dealt  with 
neither  faintly  nor  treacherously.  Government  ought  to  be  no 
longer  a  source  of  impoverishment  to  the  nation ;  a  great  inslni« 
ment  to  destroy  property,  as  fast  as  it  is  created ;  and  howeter 
the  nation  may  toil  and  produce,  keep  it  always  needy,  «iwa}o 
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'  in  pain.  The  senrlces  which  it  Is  the  business  of  GoTernments  to 
'render,  the  services  in  the  rendering  of  Which  their  whole  utility 
consists,  require  but  a  triiiing  expenditure ;  and  strictly  to  that 
measure  ought  the  expenses  of  Qovernment  to  be  confined.  The 
expencos  of  government  are  only  a  means  to  these  services  as  art 
e^nd.  The  end  and  the  means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  ona 
A.nother.  If  the  useless  expenses  of  Government,  if  the  money 
vrhich  it  consumes  beyond  what  the  services  of  Qovernment  re- 
quire, were  made  but  of  nothing,  if  it  were  rained  from  heaven^ 
fike  mnnna  upon  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews,  we  might  be  content  to 
iee  it  expend  as  much  as  it  pleased,  unless  we  sa^  its  expenditure 
directed  to  the  ruin  of  our  liberties  ;  (a  direction,  by  the  by,  which 
the  excessive  expenditure  of  Government  can  hardly  fail  to  t  ike;) 
but  unlmppily  every  thing  which  Government  spends,  belongs  to 
somebody  else,  and  cannot  be  given  to  Government  without  bein|f 
taken  from  the  owners.  Now  this  is  horrid,  that  one  set  of  men, 
under  the  denomination  of  Government;  should  be  allowed  to 
take  from  other  men  what  belongs  to  them,  only  that  they  majf 
spend  it  for  no  good  ;  for  nothing  for  which  the  other  men  are 
tne  better.  This  is  the  inierior,  essential  description  of  pure  iiH 
justice.  This  is  the  genuine  sacrifice  of  one  man  to  another ;  and 
if  allowed  to  be  practised  by  other  men  among  themselves  as  ft 
is  by  Governments  towards  all,wouId  be  the  destruction  of  hamaa 
society,  and  of  the  human  race. 

Our  case  is  far  from  being  mysterious.  There  is  a  great  masft 
of  suiTering ;  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  live 
upon  the  taxes,  is  universal.  The  nation  has  suflered  some  great 
calamity.  The  land  mourns.  When  we  ask  for  the  source  ot 
the  evil,  we  easily  discover  one ;  and  our  utmost  search  can  dis- 
cover no  more.  But  that  one,  it  is  plainly  seen,  is  fully  sutHcient 
to  account  for  all  the  melancholy  effects.  We  haVe  be^n  rushing 
on  for  a  space  of  nearly  five  and  twenty  yeetrs,  consuming  ifina- 
ally  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  Such  a  portion  of  propetty 
created  by  the  people,  as  the  world  never  saw  consumed  by  aajf 
Government  before.  It  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  mo- 
Inent  the  pace  of  consumption  at  the  hands  of  Government  outran 
the  pace  of  reproduction  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  misery,  in- 
tense misery,  would  ensue. 

Had  the  pace  of  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Government  not 
outrun  the  pace  of  production  by  the  hands  of  the  people,  wouM 
no  evil  have  been  done? — Yes!  abundance  of  evil  would  havs 
been  done  ;  but  it  would  not  have  existed  in  quite  so  visible  a 
form.  No  feature  of  wretchedness,  entirely  new,  would  hat^ 
arisen.  The  pain  wouldhavebeen  of  an  old,  habitual  kind  ;  and 
the  people  would,  therefore,  have  been  much  less  roused  by  it; 
would  have  been  much  more  disposed  to  bear  it  without  murmur- 
ing.   There  would  have  been  less  impatience,  less  noisa,  less 
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complaint.    Minbters  would  have  been  mn  aniMjei^  «l 

might  have  gone  on  the  usual  career  of  ex|  le  ritfa  msnmm 
ann  safety.  Would  this  have  been  an  adTantmge  ?  In  vv#* 
nion»  the  very  reverse !  For  when  a  great  disease  cuts  inii 
constitution,  it  becomes  the  more  dangerous  the  longer  k  Mi 
in  the  frame  without  being  known,  without  exciting  all  As  at 
tention  of  the  patient,  and  rousing  him  at  the  earliest  poalli 
moment,  to  the  anplication  of  the  specific  remedy.  If  the  psifb 
suffer  no  harm  by  the  unnecessary  destructioD  of  their  pvspalf 
at  the  hands  of  Government,  though  they  are  able  every  jorfe 
create  as  much  new  property  as  the  Government  destroys;  thfit 
no  landlord  is  injured  when  his  rents  are  rising,  though  hts 
every  year  robbed  by  Ids  steward,  to  the  full  amount  or  tUi  is- 
crease:  no  merchant  or  manufacturer  is iiuured,  i^hilesnceeiir 
ing  by  excessive  labour  to  make  his  capital  every  yenr  msRiil 
more  productive,  though  he  is  each  year  robbed  by  bis  elerks  ill 
servants  to  the  full  amount  of  the  addition  lie  hns  made :  nsn* 
who  labours  for  his  bread,  and  by  excess  of  industry  and  fri* 
gality  has  got  a  little  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  yesr^  soflen  mj 
injury,  if  this  little  surplus  is  annually  snatched  away  firsai  kin 
by  a  thief! 

Such  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  exoessHie  and  nnnssn- 
sary  expenditure  of  Government  must  be  defisaded!.  Sneh  At 
reasoninf^,  whatever  be  the  external  shapsy  mora  Uddm  « 
more  visible,  which  circumstances  may  allow  the  evX  to 
No  reasoning  will  suffice,  but  that  which  subverts  all  th 
tions  of  justice  and  raorali^ ;  and  establishes  the  vvilL  thst  ii^  At 
interest,  of  the  strongest,  as  the  only  prineiple  d  ri^^  i^ 
vrrong.  We  challenge,  upon  this  point,  all  the  sdTb^aM.rf 
misgovemment  upon  die  face  of  tlieeuth.  lot  Gkivcnpfll 
spend  so  much  as  one  shilling,  without  which  the  smicss  dn 
from  Government  might  have  been  rendered  as  well^  sod  we  dA 
human  ingenuity  to  produce  an  argument  in  favour  of  h,  wim 
will  not  involve  a  defence  of  every  species  of  crime.  Let  the  wifc 
who  are  in  the  nation  ponder  upon  this.  Let  them  think  of  A 
school  of  morality  which  is  set  up  by  the  numeroos  presdnA 
both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  whose  favourite^  «Nr  at  any  rib 
constant  employment,  is  the  vindication  of  expense.  Is  itisj 
wonder,  when  a  doctrine  which  involves  the  defenee  of  eiW} 
breach  of  morality,  is  so  diligently  propagated,  and  no'  h^^ 
countenanced,  tliat  morality  in  this  natbn  should  be  m  alssMl- 
able  state  ?  tliat  it  should  continue  far  below  the  stale  of  civi- 
lization to  which  we  have  otherwise  attained ;  and  spiead 
disgrace  upon  our  Legislature  ? 
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|l,^  is  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean  since  two  thousand 
Ti  pious  and  many  of  them  learned  clergymen  of  the  Church 
if  £ngland>  were  conipelled  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  restga 
fieir  stations  in  the  Establishment,  and  in  many  instances  re* 
iDgulshiQg  their  only  ifleans  of  subsistence,  to  embrace  the  alter* 
Mtite  of  contumely,  poverty,  and  suffering,  rather  than  bow 
iicir  consciences  to  the  usurped  authority  of  an  impious  fac- 
^D.  These  conscientious  recusants  became  nonconformists,  not 
j^u,  the  ground  of  any  abstract  principles  resnecting  the  lawful- 
fms  or  the  expediency  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  but  be* 
iause  the  conditions,  on  which  alone  they  could  hare  retained 
^eir  connexion  with  the  National  Church,  were  such  as  it  was 
ijfell  known  they  would  not,  because  conscientiously  they  codid 
ftpt,  comply  with.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  framed  deliberately 
tad  expressly  with  a  view  to  exclude  them  frojn  the  Church. 

fi  .required  them  to  declare  ^  their  unfeigned  assent  and  coii* 
a^nt  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by 
^tt)e  boul^  ea^itled,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Ad- 
^  ministration  6f  the  Sacraments  :*  and  to  subscribe  ex  annno 
t«  the  declaration  ^  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of 
'  ordaining  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  containetli  nothing 
^  in  it  which  is  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  it  may  be 
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*  lawfully  used ;  and  that  they  theokaelTes  wqn      iue  iht  liqp  I 

<  iu  the  said  books  prescribed  in  public  prayer,  \  d  mliMiiJUpi 
^  tionof  theSacraments^and  no  other.*  With  this,  U  VMftinipnf 
the  principles  of  many  of  the  clergy  would  not  admit  of  Aor 
yielding  compliance ;  and  one  gf  the  reasons  assigHed  hf  As 
ejected  ministers  for  their  refusing  \o  sign  this  declaratiai^  ii 
this,    ^  That  tlie  book  of  Common  Prayer  teaehea  the  doeCdM 

<  of  real  baptismal  regeneration^  and  certain  salvatiou  eonmpfti 

*  thereupon.*  This  Wids  not  a  solitary  objection,  but  it  embbh 
a  prominent  place  among  their  reasons,  for  nopconfonuily ;  jpi 
proves  that  in  their  apprehension  there  was  no  room  to  dorit 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  formularies  they  were  called  upoa  to 
suliscrihe,  was  that  of  real  baptUmal  regeneration  in  tba  MBie 
now  contended  for  by  Dr.  Mant,  as  th^  doctrine  of  the  CbBi)i 
of  England. 

As  these  good  men  had  the  best  opportunities  for  asfDerbua* 
ing  in  what  light  the  subject  was  viewed  both  by;t)io9  tdiPin* 
posed,  and  those  who  subscribed  to  the  declaration,  ^rilidl  so 
specifically  refers  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament^  nd 
as  they  had  no  rational  inducement  to  quit  their  8tati6ns  in  the 
Church,  but  the  reasons  that  forbade  their  complianoe  with  tUi 
authoritative  requisition,  it  would  seem  very  strange  that  tky 
should  be  under  any  mistake  as  to  the  real  import  of  the  ]n- 
guage  of  the  Church  iu  the  prescribed  ritufJ.  And  if  they  VfR» 
it  was  still  more  strange  that  no  benevolent  attempt  was  udi 
to  convince  them  of  their  error  by  those  who  could  so  ^mj 
have  removed  at  least  this  objection,  by  simply  denying  Ae  n- 
sertion  on  which  it  rested.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  renusk- 
able,  tliat  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  n- 
lidity  of  this  reason,  assigned  by  those  pious  clergymen  for  diHr 
noiiconformity,  should  be  virtually  called  in  question  by  nrish- 
ters  of  the  very  Church  from  which  the  former  were  qecle^; 
and  that  one  of  those  very  doctrines,  for  objecting  to  which  flHf 
became  Nonconformists,  should  now  be  denied  to  be  thedocsCiiii 
of  the  Church  of  England.  So  then,  all  parties  have  laboorBl 
under  a  mere  mistake;  for  the  formularies  of  the  Chnnh  ii- 
volve  no  such  notion  as  the  majority,  to  say  the  least,  of  her  &- 
nitarii »  and  officiating  ministers,  have  durine  this  perUxl  bea 
subscribing  to,  and  persisting  in,  and  promuTgpadng  both  £ran 
the  font  and  the  pulpit,  in  almost  every  parish  thronghoot  III 
kingdom.  And  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  it  is  altenqptol 
to  establish  this  singular  fact,  is  not  lesd  remarkable*  The  ir- 
gunifhts  by  which  Dr.  Mant's  quotations  and  statements  SR 
met  by  Mr.  Biddulph  and  Mr.  Scott,  may,  witboot  any^intcs- 
tion^l  misrepresentation,  be  stated  thus  :  I.  The  doctrihe  con- 
tended for  by  Dr.  Mant,  ^  is  not  iht  doctrine  of  the  Bible'' 
erjTo,  it  cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Chureh  of  Englaad.   S* 
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^h%  doctrine  of  Dr.  Mant  is  not  fairly  dediicible  from  th6  ar- 
ij^cles  of  the  Church,  and  the  Cburcli  cannot'  be  iocopsistent  with 
itseV :  ergo  J  it  cannot  be  the  real  meaning',  unequivocal  as  the 
ItOguage  may  be,  of  her  ritual.  3.  Tiie  doctrine  of  Dr.  Maift 
M  iqconsistent  with  the  sentiments  of  Bishops,  Martyrs,  and  Re- 
ioniiers  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  with  our  own  belief  who  hatft 
fpbscribed  our  ex  animo  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
jlhipg  in  die  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  therefore — and  Oh 
jthat  those  misguided  nonconformists  bad  reasoned  thusi — it 
^nnot  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
^  Mr.  Biddulph  alleges,  as  a  further  objection  to  Dr.  ManOs 
4octrine,  as  he  terms  it,  that  ^  be  considers  it  to  have  a  very  dan- 

*  gerous  tendency.'     So  did  the  Nonconformists ;  but  what  has 
ibis  to  do,  in  determining  either  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  or  the 

Juestion  of  fact,  as  to  its  being  the  doctrine  of  the  Prayer  book  ? 
^r.  Mant  considers  Mr.  Biddulph's  sentiments  as  no  less  d^n- 
^rcus  io  their  tendency.  Let  the  doctrine,  however,  be  shewp 
So  be  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  Divine  truth,  and  its  tendency 
«|sanuot  be  dangerous.  But  the  doctrine,  may  be  both  untrue  and 
pernicious,  and  yet— we  speak  as  of  hypothetic  possibilities — it 
Aay  nevertheless  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
:What  then  is  the  state  of  the  question,  as  matter  of  fact  ? 
,  The  office  for  the  ministration  of  public  baptism,  to  whieh  W|S 
jQttiturally  refer  for  a  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Cliurck 
4m  this  point,  opens  with  an  admonition  to  the  people  to  pray, 
.^at  the  child  ^  may  be  baptized  with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
■^  and  received  into  Christ's  holy  Church.'  The  second  prayer 
|ias  the  following  words  :  ^  We  call  upon  Thee  for  this  infant, 

*  that  he  coming  to  the  holy  Baptism,  may  receive  remission  of 
^  his  sins  by  spiritual  regeneration^  The  address  immediately 
following  the  baptismal  rite,  calls  upon  the  people  to  give 
iliaiiks :  ^  Seeing  now  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted 

*  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church.'  The  subsequent  prayer 
contains  expressions  of  thanksgiving,  that  it  hath  pleased  God 
^  ^  regenerate  this  Infant'  with  his  *  Holy  Siririt,'  to  *  receive 
^  him*  for  ^  his  oitm  child  by  adoption^  and  to  ineoi'poraie  hinC 
into  His  ^  holy  ChurchJ*  And  the  petition  which  immediately 
•nsues,  is,  that  as  the  child  ^  is  made  partaker  of  the  death  •f 
^  thy  Son,  he  may  also  be  partaker  of  his  resurrection.'  Wheat- 
ley  informs  us,  that  by  the  first  Common  Prayer  of  King  Ed^ 
ward,  after  the  child  was  baptized,  the  Priest,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom,  was  to  anoint  the  Infant  upon  the  head,  say- 
ing, ^  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
^  hatl^  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
>  ,hath  given  unto  thee  Remission  of  all  thy  sins ;  He  vouch- 
'  aafe  to  anoint  ttiec  with  the  Unction  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
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*  bring  thee  to  the  inheritance  of  everlastinfp  KC». 
fVheatley'9  Rational  IUu9tratum  of  the  Book  o/ 
Prayer.  8vo.  p.  361. 

In  the  office  for  the  ministration  of  private  bmptimiy  H  ii  «^ 
dained,  that  if  the  child  afterwards  live,  it  is  to  lie  brought  im 
the  Churchy  that  the  Congregation  maybe  certified  Sfilslt- 
gitimate  baptism.  The  words  which  the  BUniBter  is  ordendli 
use  on  the  occasion,  are  the  following :  *  I  eertify  yoe,  Ihil  ■ 
^  this  case  all  is  well  done,  and  acooraing  onto  due  order.  Mi* 
^  oeming  the  baptizing  of  this  child  ;  who  beiog  bom  in  ongh 
<  nd  sin,  and  in  the  wrath  of  Gh>d,  is  now  by  the  Inrm  ef  n* 
^  generation  in  Baptism,  received  into  the  number  of  tto  cU* 

*  dren  of  God  and  heirs  of  everlasting  life/ 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  luiguage,  tho  CrtuiliiiBi 
which  is  entitled, '  An  Instruction  to  be  kamed  of  e^vrr  PM* 

*  before  he  be  brought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Bishop/  SmM 
the  child  to  answer  ttie  question,  by  aflBrming  that  In  raptiBi  hi 

*  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  ana  m  is- 

*  heritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaTen/  To  words  lo  esprcsm 
and  unequivocal  as  these,  no  figurative  meanings  one  widd 
think,  could  be  attached.  The  Catechism  WW  frnmed  fa 
children ;  for  the  instruction  of  the  unbformed  and  oBBtal* 

Sent ;  for  those  who,  unable  to  appreciate  nice  diaUnctioaa  er  H 
ive  into  remote  meanings,  can  receive  words  only  in  tbdr  tb- 
vious  import.  For  these  persons  it  was  orig;inally  dcMgnsdbf 
its  authors  and  its  imposers.  And  in  this,  the  simple  and  nstt- 
ral  sense  of  those  words,  has  the  answer  anifonnly  booi  aim 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ignorant,  wretched  boMS 
during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  the  Cot/tdkimmm 
been  enforced  by  law.  And  thus  has  the  delarion  ben  sane-' 
tioned,  that  they  were,  in  consequence  of  baptism,  *  msmbastf 
^  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  tho  kingdom  d 
'  heaven,*— in  fact.  Christians ; — entitled,  as  sach,  and  in  obb> 
sequence  of  their  baptismal  regeneration,  to  have  the  bwisl  H^ 
Tice  read  over  their  bodies  at  tiieir  interment,  which 
their  death  to  be  a  deliverance  ^  from  the  miseries  c^  this 


'  world,*  and  that  God,  <  of  his  great  mercy,*  hath  taken  thor 
souls  '  unto  Himself.*  For  the  Rubric  dureots,  that  the  band 
service  is  not  to  be  read  over  any  that  die  umbapiiM^d^  wiach 
has  been  thought  to  furnish  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  light  ii 
which  the  Church  of  England  views  the  doctrine  of  bapliHil 
regeneration.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Kdddjiv 
this  fatal  delusion  arises  after  all  from  mere  mistake,  owiagti 
the  words  in  the  Ritual  being  rather  too  strongly  flgnratif%  W 
founded  upon  the  charitable  hypothesis,  that  the  baptised 
bers  of  the  Church  were  really  regena*ate  persons  ^  and  II 
poor  creatures  had  but  szamnisd  ths  Artkbi^  or 
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fifshop  Bradford,  they  would  have  found  out  their  mistake  before 
Eternfty  discovered  it.  But  they,  never  heard  of  the  hypothesiij^  • 
never  met  with,  or  never  read,  Bishop  Bradford's  Tract;  and^ 
80  they  understood  the  languag-c  of  the  Church  as  the  ejected 
tfelergymen  understood  it^^  though  they  reasoucd  difFercntly  ufjou 
it*  and  thus,  like  Dr.  Mant^  tliey  were  led  to  betieve  that  Bap- 
Osnial  Regeneration  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ;  and  to  be,  n/^. 
Ibs&  than  he  is,  *  8ure*y  tliait  at  any  rate  '  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
*^  Church  ofEngfaiid.' 

Can  the  Evangelical  clergy^  while  disclainaiiig  this  doctrine,, 
ami  valiily  attempting  to  reconcile  the  ^  popish  liturgy',  as  Lorfl 
Cfiatlialii  termed  it,  of,  the  Praycr-bpok,  ,  with  a  ^  CaJivinistic 
^  Creedj'-^can  they  reflect  without  shuddering,  on  the  fact  of 
the 'multitudes  that  have  been  misled,  finally  misled,  and  sealed 
up  iri    niijJenitence,  by   the    supposed  misconstruction   of   the , 
Ritual  of  the  Cljurch  to  wliich  they  belong?  Is  there  any  evd  tp 
bc'appirehended  frooi  the  prevalence  of  Sectarianism,  that  can  y\e  ^ 
in  fearful  ma<;nitade  of  accuuiulation  and  extent,  with  tills  secret 
but  dainnins:  mischief  ?  Do  they  not  know  what   a  fatal  advan- 
tagc  the  ecclesiastical  *'  hireling"  derives  from  the  countenance 
and  authority  thus  at  least  seemingly  given  tq  the  pernicio^is 
TaTl^cies   with  which,  in  thq  language  of  .the  Church  lie  serves, 
he  smooths  the  ])illows  of  the  dying  ?    And  can  thuy  conscien- 
tiously maintain,  that  Ihia  is  no  reason  for  ^JqnconforlIUty  ?       ,. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object  in  eptering  upon   the    contrq- . 
vcJrsy,  to  determine  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  on  the  {si^bject  of 
Regeneration.  Among  the  Nonconforiplst  divines,  that  hasneye^ 
been  an  obscure  or  a  disputed  ;point.    Nor^yill  it  be  necessary 
fo  follow  Mr.  Scott  or  Mr.  ^iddulph,  through  all  tlie  quotations 
rrolfii  ecclesiastical  Uuthorities^  which  are  adduced  to  disprove  the  ; 
thiih  of  Dr.  Mant's  positions,     \yhatever  those  good  and  great 
inen  believed  to  be  the  truth,  or  whatever  they  understood  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  their  Church,  we  cannot  admit  them  as  ieviden(?§,.  . 
in  determining  the  fact  of  the  obvi9us  and  generally  receive^l 
oiieaTiihg  of  the  language  of  that  Churqh,  both  in  the  very  ofl^c^ 
[or  administering  the  rite  of  Baptism,  and  in  t}iat  popul^V*  for^ 
>f  instruction  in  which  she  more  especially  addresses  herself  to 
ike  capacities  of  the  young,  and  of  the  lower  classes^  , 

Among  Dissenters,  there  exists  no  controversy  on  the  subj^t  gf 
Re'generation  :  that  controversy  is  wholly  confined,  to  tlje.Es- 
ablishment.'  In  our  opinion,  Dr.  Mant  con^pletely  proves  hi^ 
user tion,  that  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Be^eneratlon,  as, ex- 
plained by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln*,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
(>f  England.     Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Biddulp^  are  equally  successful 


mi     >  ■■    11  ■  «■  ■  *  n»i^  ' 


s^Vm  Those  who  are  baptized^  are  immediately  translatedl  from  the 
^•(•tirte  of  Adam  to  the  grace  of  Christ :  the  original  guilt  which 
Vol.  V.  N.  S.  Mm 
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in  proving  that  it  is  not  tiie  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  We  must  Iea:ft 
them  to  explain  how  tjbe  different  parties,  holding  doctrines  lo 
opposite, and  of  so  essential  importance  in  their  bearing  opoD 
Christian  holiness  and  Christian  hope,  cun  conscientiously  agnt 
to  unite  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  Tery  prindplt 
and  purpose  of  which,  is  perfect  uniformity  in  roaUers  of  faitb. 
^  The  Church,'  it  is  well  kno  v  n,  ^  hath  power  to  decide*  tlie  cos- 
iroversy  :  but  no  Dissenter  can  cherish  the  wish,  t)iat  Che  preseot 
Head  of  that  Churrh  should,  at  the  sus^c^estion  of  any  mitred 
atiti-Caivinist,  re-invest  the  Convocation  with  l^gisiativt 
functions,  and  enforce  peace  upon  the  Bartlett^s  Buildings  So- 
ciety, by  expounding  the  doctrine,  and  terminating  the  disciB- 
sion  by  authority.  We  rejoice  unfeignedly  that  tlie  days  of 
Convocations  are  past;  and  in  this  respect  we  rejoice  jiot  less  ia 
their  security  as  Churchmen^  than  in  our  own  liberty  aa  Dis- 
senters. 

In  congratulating  Dr.  Mantes  opponents,  on  their  secnrityi  ci- 
ther than  on  their  consistency,  as  ministers  of  the  EstaUiahmeBt, 
we  shall  not,  we  trust,  be  understood  as  insinuating,  in  the  re- 
motest manner,  a  suspicion  that  the  Evangelical  clerry  are  BOC 
sincerely  persuaded  that  their  representation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  is  correct*  Their  own  explanation  of  the  confess- 
edly strong  language  of  the  Ritual  and  of  the  Catechismi  {% 
we  have  no  doubt,  quite  sufficient  to  reconcile  them  to  the  ne- 
cessity they  are  under  of  perpetually  using  it.  They  certaialy 
believe, that  what  they  explain  that  language  to  mean,  .was  reallj 
intended  by  the  Church ;  although  they  concedCithat  it  is  a  Tory 
different  question  '  whether  her  mode  of  expression  is  be&i  eo/- 
^  culated  to  convey  that  intention^*  We  may,  Indeed,  be  al- 
lowed to  wonder  that  they  can  be  of  this  opinion  ;  and  m  are 
led  to  account  for  it,  partly  on  the  ground  of  a  natural  indispo- 
sition ^  after  vows  to  make  enquiry ^  which  places  them  in  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  for  coming  to  an  unbiassed  dt» 
cision,  and  partly  by  their  attachment  to  Sie  National  Church, 
which  leads  them  anxiously  to  wish  to  identify  its  doctrines  on. 
all  points  with  Scripture.  Were  their  assent  and  consent  totho 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Mant, 
to  be  peremptorily  required  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the 
Establishment,  it  would  be  unvVarrantable  to  suppose  that  nndi- 
bers  of  the  pious  clergy  would  not  resign,  how  rductantly  soevw,^ 


liappiness/    Refidati 
*»tmm^  p,  83.    See  Scott  on  the  Effect  of  Baptism,  p.  81. 
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their  preferments  in  the  Church,  as  the  ejected  clergy  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  did.  But  so  long  as  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  help  of  hypothesis  and  conjectural 
explanation,  and  opposite  citations,  to  render  it  so  far  doubtful 
Vnat  the  Church  intended  in  the  service,  that  her  expressions 
may  be  used  in  a  meaning  they  will  not  fairly  admit  of,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  tliey  will  dare  refuse  conformity,  and  incur 
the  guilt  of  schism. 

Differences  of  opinion  and  infirmities  of  judgement  in  the  best 
of  men,  experience  teaches  us  to  expect,  and  our  principles  as 
Dissenters  dispose  us  to  tolerate.  But  there  is  something  un- 
avoidably painful  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  in  witnessing  the  ex- 
pedients to  which  excellent  men  are  reduced  in  order  to  vindi-' 
cate  their  conduct  from  the  appearance  of  inconsistency.  It  af-  . 
fords  their  adversaries  a  mortifying  advantage,  that  they  can 
quote  the  language  of  the  Church  in  its  obvious  import,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  and  tauntingly  reproach  the  Evangelical 
clergy  with  striving  to  accommodate  that  language  to  their  own 
religious  tenets.  Mr.  Simeon  confesses  that  the  language  of  the 
Ritual  is  stronger  than  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Scott  acknow- 
ledges that  the  Church  ^  speaks  of  every  person  whom  she  has 
^  baptized  as  regenerate :'  but  then,  it  is  upon  a  hypothetical 

*  assumption,  present  or  future j  of  their  spiritual  regeneration  :* 
it  }S  upon  a  supposition  that  the  persons  to  whom  these  rites 
are  administered,  were^  devout  in  the  prayers  in  which  they  had 

*  been  joining,  sincere  in  the  vows  which  they  had  been  naking.* 
This  supposition,  be  it  remembered,  is  presumed  to  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  framers  of  this  ^  awful  form,'  in  composing 
a  Baptismal  service  for  a  whole  nation  I  Is  this  credible  upon 
any  other  ground  than  a  further  supposition,  that  they  looked 
upon  an  external  communion  with  an  ecclesiastical  institute,  as 
really  involving  a  spiritual  participation  of  Christ  ? 

Mr.  Biddulph,  however,  understands  the  words  in  the  Bap- 
tismal service  ^  in  an  absolute  sense,'  grounded  on  a  lower  de- 
^  finition  of  baptismal  regeneration :'  but  both  he  and  Mr. 
Scott  ^  assume,  that  there  is  something  also  supposititious  in  th« 
^  mind  of  the  Church,  as  to  spiritual  regeneration.'  ^  Is  there 
^  any  impropriety  or  contradiction,'  gravely  adds  an  ingenious 
Reviewer,  '  in  supposing  that  the   framers  of  our   invaluable 

*  prayers  had  respect  to  both  views  in  their  use  of  the  term 
*'  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?*' '  Alas  !  alas  !  And  must 
these  invaluable  prayers  be  at  last  explained  by  conjectures,  and 
defended  by  suppositions  ?  and  would  such  men  as  Mr.  Scott, 
if  once  discharged  from  the  obligation  of  their  vows,  ever 
imagine  themselves  authorized  by  hypothetical  reasonings  in 
reading  the  Baptismal  service  over  an  infant,  the  office  for  the 

Mm2 
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Visitation  of  the  Sick  over  an  impenitenty  or  the  Bariai.  service 
over  a  profli«]^ate  ?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  lasgoage 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England  in  her  Ritual,  is  such  as  the  opponenti 
of  Dr.  Mant  would  have  chosen  as  the  expressioD  of  their  own 
belief.  Ho>v  then  can  it  receive  their  unfeig^ned  asisent  and  cos- 
sent  ?  Mr.  Bugg  contends  that  ^  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
^  language  of  the  baptismal  office,  and  its  universal  applieatioD 
*  to  all  persons  receiving  it,  cannot  be  supported.^  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, as  he  affirms, 

<  The  baptismal  office,  like  all  the  other  oflBces,  and  Liturgy  of  die 
Church,  was  construeted  for  worthy  receivers,  and  the  henefiti  ef 
course,  must  be  confined  to  such.'  *  She  is  all  along  speakioff  ofOxMi 
institution ;  to  Christ's  Church  of  *'  faithful  men/'  and  of  the  proatK 
which  Christ  has  made  to  those  who,  with  a  right  spiriti  wish  to  enter 
into  it ;  and  although  it  be  too  true,  that,  <<  in  the  visible  Churdi  the 
*^  evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the  good  ;*'  ^29th  Article)  yet  the  Churd 
knoxus  them  not.     She  otvns  them  not.'  p.  71— 67.  ^ 

Mr.  Bugg  concedes,  that  upon  any  other  supposition,  that  is, 
if  Dr.  Mantes  interpretation  of  the  office  is  just,  the  Chmdi  is 
convicted  of  absurdity,  and  of  inconsistency  at  once  with  herself 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  common  sense.  But  surely  Mr.  Bagg 
is  charging  upon  the  Church  a  still  grosser  absurdity.  He  is  ae- 
cusinghis  Church  of  composing  a  national  liturgy,  and  offiees, 
designed  to  be  indiscriminately  administered,  not  at  the  dis- 
cretion of,  the  clerg)',  but  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  the 
'  literal  interpretation''  of  which  cannot  be  supporied ;  the 
literal  interpretation  of  which  would  involve  absurcuty  and  im- 
))iety !  Although  the  Church  of  England  is  so  identified  widi 
the  political  constitution,  that  its  whole  system  of  discipline  and  of 
government  is  political ; — although,  at  the  period  of  its  establish- 
inent  by  law,  to  dissent  from  her  was  considered  as  a  civil  of- 
fence, and  involved  the  severest  penalties ; — ^yet, '  the  universal 
'  application'  of  its  language  cannot  be  supported.  Though  en- 
forced upon  all,  it  was  constructed,  it  seems,  but  for  a  few. 
^  She  had  only  a  spiritual  service  in  her  mind,'  in  establishiag 
a  temporal  institute.  Her  design  was  to  compel  men  to  be- 
come true  Christians ;  not  to  come  to  Church  as  good  citiseas. 
As  to  the  multitudes  who  in  every  age  she  foresaw  would  oome 
to  her  sacraments,  misled  by  ignorant  notions  of  their  effieacy, 
or  guided  by  merely  secular  motives,  it  is  enough  to  say, '  Ine 
^  Church  knows  them  not,  she  owns  them  not ! !' — What  miser- 
able sophistry  is  this !  How  palpable  a  self-refutation  does  sodi 
a  statement  fnmish,  with  regard  to  the  plain  fact !  Whatever 
was  designed  by  the  original  framers  of  the  oflloea  of  the 
Church,  (a  point,  however,  which  we  do  not  consid»  an  doubt- 
ful,) the  intention  of  those  who  decreed  its  rites  and 
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as  the  matter  of  law,  has  been  too  unequivocally  naanifested.  Be 
it  so,  then,  that  upon  the  Establishment,  as  an  establishment, 
the  absurdity,  the  inconsistency,  the  impiety  of  the  Ritual,  as  in- 
terpreted by  Dr.  Mant,  should  rest.  Will  "  The  Church"  ad- 
mit of  this  distinction  in  vindication  of  herself,  and  consent  to 
escape  in  the  immaterial  form  of  an  abstraction,  from  the  awful 
responsibility  wliich  attaches  to  her  legislators  ? 

There  is  another  consideration  which  renders  it  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  admit  of  the  hypothetical  explanations  of  the  Catechism 
and  offices  of  the  Establishment.     At  no  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church,  has  there  prevailed  a  disposition  to  under- 
value the  external  ordinances   of  religion.    Among  the  many 
corruptions  which  even  in  apostolic  times  crept  into  Christian 
societies,  producing  a  departure  from  the  "  simplicity  which  is 
**  in  Christ,"  we  do  not  find  that  an  indifference  to  the  forms  of 
external   profession   was   ever    enumerated.       The  apprehen- 
sion of  a  very  contrary  danger,  suggested  the  solemn  cautions^ 
the  pathetic  remonstrances,  with   which  the  Sacred    Epistles, 
abound,  addressed  to  those  who  had  put  on  the  profession  of 
Christianity.     If  the  '  Uteral  interpretation*  of  the  great  Apostle's 
language  is  in  any  case  such  as  cannot  be  supported,  it  is  whea 
he  seems  to  treat  as  nothing  all  outward  privileges,  all  ritual 
duties,  in  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  intelligent  reception  of  thei 
religion  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  reaHty.     Had'  tlie  language  of 
the  Church  erred  in  this  respect,  had  it  insisted  too  exclusively 
on  the  claims  of  religion  on  the  heart,  we  might  have  allowed 
of  hypothetical  explanations,  for  they  would  not  have  involved 
a  contradiction  of  the  literal  import.    There  would  have  been  at 
least  no  very  fatal  danger  of  misinterpreting  it.     But  what  has 
been,  under  every  form  in   which  Christianity  has  been  esta- 
blished, the  grand  practical  evil  to  be  supremely  deprecated  ? 
What,  but  that  fatal  compromise  of  ritual  obedience  for  moral 
holiness,  which  nulUfies  the  very  end  of  religion  ?     The  Jew 
trusted  that  his  descent,  or  that  circumcision,  could  save  him  ; 
and  so  obstinately  did  he  cherish  this  proud  reliance,  that  whea 
he  had  embraced  Christianity,  it  excited  the  fears  of  an  Apostle, 
that  he   had  bestowed  his  labour  in  vain.     The  Papist  believes 
that  the  Sacraments  and  the  Absolution  are  to  save  him  :  though 
3uch  advocates  as  Butler  and  Eustace,  have  their  hypothetical 
explanations  ready,  to  palliate  the  language  of  even  the  Romish 
Church.      And  is  the  language  of  the  heart  in   a  Protestant 
cx)untry,  different  ?     Is  there  no  danger  of  a  self-righteous  ad- 
berence  to  the  forms  of  a  Reformed  Church  ?  of  a  reliance  upon 
an  external  communion  with  that  Church,  and  a  participation  in 
its  Sacraments  ?  How  fearful  is  the  number  of  those  who  live  and 
lid  under  such  a  delusion !  ^  Regenerated'  in  baptism,  confirmed 
ifterwards  by  the  imposition  of  Episcopal  hands^  absolved  in  thai? 
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death -sickness  from  all  their  sins,  they  at  last  recetve  the  Sam- 
ment  as  their  supposed  passport,  and  are  buried  io  '  sure'aiid 
•  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life,*  without  lilt- 
ing exhibited  any  evidence  of  the  Christian  characten  These 
are  cases  of  daily  occurrence,  such  as  roust  be  contemplated  u 
necessarily  arising  out  of  the  present  state  of  human  natute. 
The  framers  of  the  offices  and  Catechism  must  have  known  thu; 
and  either  they  must  have  believed,  as  Dr.  Mant,  Bishop  Tom* 
line,  and  the  Romish  CImrch,  believe,  that  Sacraments  have  a  iiis- 
tifyiug,  a  sanctifying,  and  a  saving  efficacy,  or  they  did  ddE- 
berately  adopt  language  worse  than  inapplicable  to  the  mqoiitj 
of  a  nation  at  that  time  but  partially  rescued  from  the  dominioa 
of  popery :  language  literally  faisey  and  indefensible  but  on 
hypothesis  :  language  calculated  awfully  to  mislead  the  souls  of 
men,  the  charge  of  which  the  Established  Church  took  upon  hendf 
as  her  exclusive  prerogative.  For  knowing  this,  the  compilers 
of  the  Catechism  taught  every  child  to  believe  and  to  declue, 
that  in  baptism  he  is  made  ^  a  member  of  Christ j  the  child  of 
<  Gody  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  And 
what  has  been  iheprax^ical  consequence  which  has  so  exienaivelj 
resulted  from  this  use  of  the  language  of  the  Ritual  and  of  the 
Catechism,  enforced  by  the  sentiments  of  by  far  the  gfrealcr  Mrt 
of  the  Established  clergy,  (ill  within  these  last  fifty  years  ?  Thit 
which  Mr.  Bugg  allows  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence  of  Dr.  Mant*s  opinions  :  ^  The  utter  destruction  of  the 
'  necessity  of  any  vital  religion,  or  any  Christian  morality  what- 

*  ever.'     This,  Mr.  B.  owns,  would  ^  afford  Dissenters  so  far  a 

*  ground  of  justification.'     We  accept  it  as  such  :  it  b  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  of  Dissent. 

But,  once  more  :  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  language 
in  the  Baptismal  service,  were  to  be,  for  argument  sake,  given 
up,  wliat  is  that  *  lower  definition  of  baptismal  regencratioD,' 
that  figurative  or  hypothetical  sense,  in  which  the  words  can  be 
supported  ?  The  subject  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  is  an  infant, 
incapable  of  faith  ;  a  passive  subject  of  the  change  supposed  to 
be  wrought  in  baptism,  by  which  he  becomes  the  ehila  of  God 


change  elTecte:t,  w!iatcver  it  be,  must  be  absolute  and  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  a  physical  efficiency  in  the  means,  and  coo- 
sequcntly  inseparable  from  Baptism.  If  it  relate  to  a  change  of 
state,  how  can  the  present  benefit,  as  defined  by  tlie  Chur^  of 
England,  be  suspended  on  conditions  to  be  afterwards  per^noed 
by  the  uuconscious  subject  of  that  benefit  ?  The  questioQ  res- 
pects not  the  reality y  but  the  nature,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  9i^- 
ment.    A  Sacrament  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  cu^^i^^i :  it 
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lias  necessarily  a  relation  to  the  antecedent  promise  of  God,  of 
vrhich  it  forms  the  ratification  and  seaL  But,  by  what  promise 
lA  the  Divine  word  is  ilie  belief  supported,  that  every  baptized 
person,  whether  an  infant  or  an  adult,  becomes,  in  consequence 
of  his  admission  into  the  visible  Church,  '  a  member  of  Christ, 

*  the  child  of  God,  and  aa  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?' 
What  supposed  conditions  can  justify  this  language  ?  Take  it 
literally  or  fi;^uratively,  absolutely  or  hypothetically,  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  Baptism,  is  equally  contrary  to  reason  and  to 
Scripture :  but,  nevertheless,  Dr.  Mant  is  right  in  this  respect;-^ 
it  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mantes 
*  Two  Tracts,"  by  the  Bartlett's  Buildings  Society,  which  has 
furnished  occasion  for  the  present  controversy,  should  begin  to 
be  lamented  as  a  most  impolitic  measure.  It  has  furnished  at 
least  one  reason  for  not  subscribing  to  tliat  Society  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Bible  Society.  Nor  will  the  schism  to  which 
it  hiis  led,  in  the  former  of  these  Societies,  be  very  easily 
healed.  The  proud,  inveterate  jealousy  whixjh  the  Anti- 
Biblical  faction  have  manifested  towards  the  Evangelical 
cler<ify,  in  the  various  publications  tliat  have  appeared  on  the 
subject,  sutticienlly  illustrate  the  motives  which  have  led 
them  to  oppose  the  circulation  of  the  '  Bible  only.'  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society  rests 
with  the  abettors  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration^ 
and  the  riiliculers  of  ^  Methoilistic  conversion.'  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  last  convulsive  struggle  of  Popery  within  a  Protestant 
Church.  In  the  proud  attitude  of  authority,  she  has  taken 
her  stand  on  the  offices  of  that  Church,  and  smiles  in  defiance. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  England  with  regard  to 
Baptism,  deserve  however,  apart  from  the  present  controversy, 
to  receive  further  attention,  as  throwing  considerable  light  on 
the  general  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  word  Regeneration, 
in  reference  to  an  initiation  into  the  visible  Church.  Did  the  con* 
troversy  indeed  icst  upon  the  use  of  a  single  word,  as  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  ''  Conciliatory  Suggestions,"  seems  to  imaginie, 
it  would  not  surely  be  very  difficult  to  heal  the  schism  ;  but  the 
fact,  as  we  have  sufficiently  shewn,  is  widely  diQerent.  Calvin 
remarks,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  *  I  have  found,  by  long  and 

*  frequent  experience,  that  those  who   pertinaciously    contend 

*  against  words,  cherish   ^ome  latent  poison  :    so  that  it  were 

*  better,   designedly  to  provoke  their  resentment,  than  to  use 

*  obscure  languao^e  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  favour.'  In- 
stitutes. JB.  1.  (/.  13. 

*  Sa/:rament8,*  as  Hooker  remarks,  ^byreason  of  their  mixt  na- 
'  ture,  are  more  diversely  interpreted  and  disputed  of,  than  any 
<  other  parts  of  religion  besides,^    In  what  then:  mixed  nature 
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coiibists,  tluH  learned  and  pious,  and  every  thing  but  judictou^. 
apoloi^ist  for  ilio  Cluirch  of  Kn^land,  ])roc(H!dfl  to  state.  He  b 
very  imitjry  at  those  who  hohl,  lliat  *  tho  use  of  the  Holy  Sacn- 

*  lucnts,"  is  no  other  ihan  to  *  teach  the  mind  by  other  sen***, 
^  that  which  tlie  word  doth  teach  l)y  hearing  y  ari^uinc  from 
the  incapacity  of  infants  to  receive  instructions,  that  the  Sacn- 
inents  \%ould  in  that  case  he  in  respect  to  them  a  mere  su|»er- 
fluity.  Ai'ter  cnunieratina^  the  *  prcat  store  of  pro|>ertics'  which 
attach  to  them,  he  concludes  that  their  chief  efficacy  consists  in 
their  bein*^    constituted,  '  Firj<t,  as  marks   wherehy  to  know 

*  >vhen  God  doth  impart  the  vital  or  savins^  Grace  of  Christ  unta 
*'  all  who  are  cajxihle  thereof,  and  secondly,  as  means  coo- 
^  ditional  which  God  recpiireth  in  them  unto  whom  he  impartcth 
'  Grace.' 

In  these  vague  teriiis,  >\hich  mis^ht  with  equal  appropriaten«« 
be  referred  to  any  other  of  the  ordinances  of  relii^^ioiiy  for  in  thii 
sense,  ])rayer  may  be  termed  a  Sacrament,  the  Author  appears 
to  think  he  has  c^ivcn  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Sacraments.  Accordins^ly,  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
assert  their  necessity,  and  to  vindicate  on  this  point  the  doclrinf 
and  the  practice  of  the  Church.  In  arguing  for  their  necessity, 
however,  the.  pious  divhie  lies  evidently  under  consudcraMe  dif- 
ficidty,  in  ste(M*ini^  clear  of  tlie  Popish  dospnas,  without  appearing 
to  inu'»vate  on  the  doctrine  of  the  (!!hurch.  There  |)revails  through* 
out  this  part  of  his  treatise*  a  singular  embarrassment,  ofteD 
amounting  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  his  assertions  by  sojo- 
thing like  contradiction.  And  he  is  always  glad  to  escape  from 
the  unsteady  ground  of  controversy,  ia  order  to  give  full  pUr 
to  the  ardour  of  his  intellect  in  expatiating  upon  themes  more 
congenial  with  his  sublime  |>iety.  In  one  passage  he  tells  as. 
admirahlv,  ^  That  Sacraments  contain  in  themselves  no  Titil 
^  force  or  elVicacy  ;  tliey  are  not  physical  but  moral  instruffleote 
^  of  salvation,  duties  of  service  and  worship;  which  unless  ve 
^  perform  as  the  Author  of  Grace  requiretli,  they  are  mnnrojit- 
^  uhh\     For  all  receive  not  the  Grace  of  God  which  receive  the 

*  Sacraments  of  his  Grac^.' — They  serve,  he  adds,  as  *  moral 
<  instniiiK  )its,  the  use  whereof  is  in  our  own  hands,  the  effect  in 

*  His;   for  the  use,  wc  have  his  express  commandoicnt ;  for  the 

*  efleet,  his  conditional  promi>c.'  Thus  far  one  might  imai^ine  the 
learned  writer  \\as  <|uoting  the  very  words  of  some  old  Noncon- 
ibrmi**!  di\Ine.  Rot  he  proceeds  to  allirm,  in  languas*e  less  inleJ- 
ligihle,  that  *  w  hen*  the  Sii;ns  and  Sacraments  of  his  Ciraec  are  U"t 

*  cither  tl.n>ni»'li  eon:!  supi  unre;vived,  or  receivcfl  with  conteupu 

*  we  ;»r;'  hot  lo  tuiilit.  bui  iliai  ili(>y  really  give  what  they  liromise, 
and  .'A'r  >\hai  i!:.N  signif).*     Imh*,  as  he  aitcrwardsexpluuis him- 
self, thr\  <  »ii\  ijsvlieil  imd  in  verily  lueaun ctlectual,  wberebjGiid 
^  when  We  lake  tbc  Sacraments,  delivereth  into  our  kttMb  ibii 
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^  Grace  available  unto  eternal  life,  wliicli  Grace  the  Sacraments 
^  represent  or  signify.'  The  extent  in  which  these  words  are  to 
be  taken,  is  more  clearly  shewn  in  the  subsequent  sentences, 
which  describe  the  effect  of  the  Sacraments  as  a  real  participa^ 
Hon  of  Chrut. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  object  to  prove,  by  these  extracts,  what 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  respecting^  Baptism  ; 
that  question,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  can  be  decided  only  by 
the  declarations  of  her  own  Ritual.  But  they  will  serve  to  shew, 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  application  of  the  term  Regeneration 
to  Baptism,  or  to  the  supposed  effect  of  Baptism,  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  subject  of  controversy  :  it  is  rather  the  notion, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  held  in  the  Church,  of  a 
certain  mystical,  indejinite  efficacy  or  *  Grace^  residing  in  the 
sacramental  element,  when  attended  with  *  the  word  which  ex- 
^  presseth  what  is  done  by  the  element,'  which,  in  some  sense,  or 
other,  (for  there  might  be  formed  a  graduated  scale  of  opinions 
on  this  point,  from  rank  popery  down  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Scott,)  is  available  to  salvation. 

The  way  in  which  these  notions  have  originated,  appears  to 
be  this  :  The  Scriptures  declare  that  '^  Except  a  man  be  born 
"  again  of  watx3r  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
«  kingdom  of  God."  Hooker,  Book  V.  §  59.  That  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  exposition  of  almost  all  the  ancient  divines, 
Excej)t  a  man  be  regenerated  by  water, — or,  at  least,  baptized 
us  well  as  regenerated,  he  cannot  be  saved.  This  axiom 
being  once  admitted  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Scripture,  thfc 
Fathers  were  naturally  led  with  anxiety  to  explore,  first,  what 
constitutes  effectual  baptism ;  and,  secondly,  why  baptism  was 
made  by  our  Lord  himself  a  condition  of  salvation. 

Hooker  lays  it  down  as  ^  an  infallible  rule  in  expositions  of 

Scripture,  that  where   a   literal  construction   will   stand,  the 

*  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.'  He  will  not 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  passage  on  which  the  whole  of  his  assertions  and  reasoning 
are  founded.     ^  The  non-institution  of  Christian  Baptism  atthd 

*  time  of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus,'  as  adverted 
to  by  Mr.  Biddulph,  (p.  9.)  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
learned  author  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  PoUty,"  or  to  any  of  th^ 
Greek  or  Latin  Fathers  for  whom  he  manifests  so  unbounded  a 
deference.  Our  Lord's  words,  according  to  their  views,  were 
less  designed  to  teach  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  of  heart; 
than  to  inculcate  obedienceto  a  positive  institute  not  then  ordained 
in  the  Christian  Church.  Bishop  Hopkins,  we  believe,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  episcopal  writers,  who  contend  for  a  different  con- 
struction of  the  passage*.     The  judgement  of  antiquity  certainly 

*  See  Scott  on  the  EiFect  of  Baptism,  p.  33. 
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livas,  tliat  the  passage  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  meanine ;  and 
it  vf2iS  a  necessary  consequence  therefore,  that  they  should  new 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  in  the  h^ht  of  an  incfiable  mysCpry,  t 
standing  miracle  of  grace  analogous  to  the  burning  busb,  Ae 
brazen  serpent^  and  the  pool  of  Bethesda*,  and  that  they  shouU 
invest  it  with  a  meaning, '  a  great  store  of  properties,'  and  tt- 
tribute  to  it  an  efficacy,  warranted  neither  by  reason  nor  by 
Scripture. 

The  following  expressions  are  used  by  Hooker,  in  argmog  for 
its  necessity. 

^  In   which  respect  (viz. :  that  Baptism  both  declareth  uA 
makcth  us  Christians)  '  we  justly  hold  it  to  be  the  door  of  oar 
actual  entrance  into  God's  h  jusc,  the  first  apparent  besnAning 
of  life,  a  seal  perhaps  to  the  Grace  of  Election  before  re- 
oeived,  but  to  our  Sanr'.ificution  here,  a  step  that^  hathnd 
any  before  if.'     Spc. iking  of  re-haptizinsTs  he  says,  *  How 
should    wo  practise   itrradon  of  Baptism,  and  yet  teach  ihit 
we  are  by  Baptism  horn  anew  V — '  As  Christ  hath  therefore 
died  and  risen  from  the  dead  but  once,  so  that  Sacrament 
vf]i\c\\bothextinguUheth  in  him  our  former  sin^  andbeginnelk 
in  vs  a  new  condition  of  life^  is  by  one  only  actual  admlnis- 
tration  for  ever  available ;  according  to  that  in  the'  Nibe§e 
creed,  /  believe   one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  f  si.* 
A  little  further,  in  contending  for  the  use  of  the  Interrogatories 
n  the  Baptism  of  Infants,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  '  till  we 
come  to  actual  belief,  the  very  Sacrament  of  Paith  is  a  shield 
^  strong  as  after  this  the  Faith  of  the  Sacrament  against  ill 
contrary  infernal  powers.'     He  terms  the  sacramental  dement 
the  Well-spring  of  ntiw  birth  wherein  original  sin  is  puin^.' 
But  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  Confirmation,  we  find  onr 
Author  quoting  from  the  Patlicr3  still  stronger  language  in  re* 
pect  to  the  etiicacy  of  Baptism.      ^  After  Baptism  adminis- 
'  tered,    there    followeth    (saith    Tertulliaiv)    Imposition  of 
^  hands,  with  invocation   and   invitation   of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
'  which  willingly  cometh  down  from  the  Father,  to  rest  upoa 
^  the  purified  and  blessed  bodies^  as  it  were  acknowledgmg 

<  the  Waters  of  Baptism  a  fit   seal.      St.  Ctpriah,  in  more 
^  particular    manner,    alluding    to   that    effect   of   the    Spirit 

<  which  here  especially  was  respected.     How  great  (auth  he)  b 

<  that  power  and  force  wherewith  the  mind  is  here  (he  metneth 

<  in  baptism)  enabled,  being  not  only  withdrawn  from  iluA 

<  pernicious  hold  which  the  world  before  had  of  tf,  nor  owl^ 
*  so  purified  and  made  cleauy  that  no  stain  or  blemiA  ij 

<  the  Enemy^s  invasion  doth  remain;  but  over  and  beiidtf 
t  (namely,  through  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands)   beooBirth 

*  Sec  Hooker,  Book,  V.  f  57», .  .   ^..... 
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^  yet  greater,  yet  mightier  in  strength,  so  far  its  to  r^gn  'with  a 

*  kind  of  imperial  dominion  over  the  whole  hand  of  that  roam- 

*  ing  and  spoiling  Adversary.'  Asmueh.is  signified  hy  Eose- 
Bius  Emissends  saying — The  ^  Holy  Ghost  which  descendeth 
^  mith  saving  influence   upon  the  Waters  of  Baptismy  doth 

*  there  give  that  fulness  which  sufHceth  for  innocency,  and 

*  afterwards    exhibiteth  in  Confirmation,   an    augmentation    of 

*  further  Grace.'  He  adds  to  these  high  authorities,  the  opinion 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  *  Baptism  by  heretics'  might  be  granted 

*  available  for  remission  of  sins,'  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
received  in  Baptism,  Confirmation  being  ^  only  a  Sacramental 

*  Complement. 

Lastly,  in  treating  of  tlie  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  Hooker 
assigns  a  reason  for  its  not  being  administered  to  the  unbaptized, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  plead  the  universal 
suffrage  of  the  Church,  in  vindication  of  their  insisting  on 
Baptism  as  a  term  of  Communion.    *  No  man  receiveth  this  Sa- 

*  crament  before  Baptism,  because  no  dead  thing  is  capable  of 
^  nourishment '  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  other  means  of 
grace  must  be  considered  as  of  no  efficacy  to  the  unbaptized. 
The  learned  Author  adds,  *  It  m^Jiy  be  that  the  grace  of  Bap^ 

*  tism  would  serve  to  eternal  life^^were  it  not  that  the  ntate 
^  of  our  spiritual  being  is  so  much  hindred  and  impaired 

*  after  Baptism.^ 

Dr.  IVlant,  then,  surely  does  not  go  much  further  than  the 
^reat  champion  of  Episcopacy  himself,  in  terming  Baptism  the 

*  vehicle  of  salvation,'  and  in  affirming,  as  Mr.  Scott  says  he 
seems  to  do,  that  '  we  are  thereby  regenerated,  adopted,  ju«h- 
'  tiffed,  and  sanctified.'  Dr.  Mant  is  a  consistent  Churchman  : 
Mr.  Scott  is  an  inconsistent  one ;  for,  despising,  as  it  should 
seem,  the  authority  which  the  Church  possesses  to  decide  con- 
troversies in  matters  of  faith,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  Scripture, 
i^ith  all  the  simplicity  of  a  staunch  Puritan.  He  adduces  nu- 
merous passages  of  Scripture,  to  shew  in  what  terms  the  in*- 
spired  writers  ordinarily  proclaimed  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel 
to  mankind ;  and  then  asks, 

*  Had  baptism  occupied  as  large  a  space  in  their  view,  as  in  Mr« 
M.'s,  had  they  attributed  as  extraordinary  an  efficacy  to  it,  would  it 
not  have  been  much  more  prominent  than  it  is  in  their  addresses  ? 

*  In  one  place,  indeed,  St.  Paul  even  speaks  of  **  baptizing"  as  a 
very  secondary  and  inferior  employment,  compared  with  "  preaching 
**  the  gospel."  **  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you,  but 
'*  Crispus  and  Gaius ;  lest  any  should  say  that  I  had  baptized  in  mine 
"  own  name — For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
*'  gospel.*'* — I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  such  language  comports 
with  the  idea  of  baptism  being  so  completely  *  the  vehicle  of  regene- 
^  ration  sad  salvation,'  as  Mr.  M.  esteems  it.*  p.  83, 84. 

*  1  Gor.  i.  14—17. 
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IIow  then,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  can  it  be  accounted  Ibr^ 
that  notions  so  erroneous  should  have  existed  for  so  mnj 
ages  ?  How  did  such  a  mistake  first  obtain  the  uniyersal  t»- 
sent  of  the  Church  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  originated  io  i 
literal  interpretation  of  ii  solitary  passage  of  Scripturt\  In 
those  days,  the  authority  of  a  Father  stood  in  place  of  ea- 
lightened  criticism  ;  and  >ve  are  not  to  wonder,  therefore,  that  u 
error  once  sanctioned  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  should  k 
received  with  implicit  credence.  But  with  regard  to  BaptisD, 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  ])robabIy  conspired  to 
lead  those  truly  devout  and  pious  men,  to  over-rate  its  impoil- 
ance. 

Baptism  having  been  instituted  by  our  Lord  as  the  nymboItBd 
seal  of  an  external  profession  of  Christianity,  a  compIiaDce  irith 
it  as  an  initiatory  rite,  during  the  infancy  of  the   Church,  wu 
a  necessary  criterion  of  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  and  obeclience 
of  the  Jewisli  or  Heathen  convert.     It  was  the  sign  of  a  visibk 
and  actujil  change  in  the  character ;  it  testified  a    renunciatioB 
of    previous  habits  and    opinions,  under  circumstances   which 
almost  precUidod  the  operation  of  sinister  motives.     A  proCe»- 
sion  of  Christianity  then,  was  neither  an  equivocal   nor  a  nomi- 
nal change ;  and    he  that  was  baptized,  was  not   only  baptiicd 
into  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  fundamental  truth  and  glorioos 
scandal     of    tlic    nav     rvVujionj     but    was     considered     is 
'^  buried"  with  hiiu  in  baptism,  as  to  the  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent worhl.     As  tlii^  was  th(*  first  step  to  be  taken  on  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  it  was  that  expression  of  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  its  Divine  founder,  and  of  fiiitli  in  his  resurrectioa, 
on  which  the  A])osiIcs  woukl  naturally  insist,  as  a  sign  of  con- 
version.    In  times  of  persecution,    when  so  many   would  be 
tempted,  from  the  fear  of  man,  to  come  io  Jesus  by  night,  and  to 
avoid  the  dan^jfor  attendant  on  an  open  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  (he  words  of  our  Lord  miglit  almost  seem  to  ad- 
mit of  a|)])licati()n  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  so  gene- 
rally misunderstood,  and  it  might  have  l>een  declared,    ExcfpC 
ye  be  rei;i  luTatcd  h\  the  water  of  Baptism,  unless  yc  thus  pub- 
licly ])!it  on  tliJ'  new  man,  "  yo  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Gh>d.*' 
It  i<  very  ]>rol>illo,  th.it  the    extravagant  notions  entertainrd 
of  thr  savin:;  ctiuacy  of  martyrdom, had  a  similar  origin.     The 
combination  of  un  hcroical  zeal  with  very  imperfect  attainment^ 
in  religious  knowi.Hlgo,  was  not  then  infrequent  in  the  character 
of  the  \in\\vx  convert  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  martyrdom  came 
to  1)1'  welconit-d  and  ilo>ired,  as  ])ossessing  something  of  an  ei- 
pi.it</ry,  (jr  at   loa>t  of  a  mcrilorious  ellicacy.     To  all  the  ex- 
ternal riles  of  religion,  so  long  as  religion  itself  was,  in  theaigfct 
of  the  world,  ignominious,  a  more  tli an  natural — we  had 
said  a  romantic  imiH>rtauce,  would  be  attaobed  ui  the 
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Church,  and  their  original  import  or  design,  it  is  probable^ 
Would  be  gradually  lost  sight  of.  In  proportion  as  this  was 
the  case,  they  would  become  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  mean- 
ing, and  would  act  with  all  the  force  of  indefiniteness  on 
the  imagination.  The  initiatory  sacrament  of  Baptism  must 
have  been  regarded  in  a  light  essentially  different  from  the 
views  of  the  Divine  Legislator,  when  persons  could  be  in- 
duced to  defer  it  till  the  close  of  life,  under  the  idea  that  it 
"Would  be  effectual  for  the  remission  of  all  their  previous 
sins.  This  was  indeed  to  make  it  the  laver  not  of  regenera^ 
tion  only,  but  of  expiation  also.  But  even  by  them  who 
had  more  rational  views  of  its  nature,  it  is  evident  that  this  rite, 
which  was  supposed  to  occupy  in  the  Christian  Church,  the 
place  of  circumcision  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  very  soon 
began  to  be  regarded  in  a  light  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
abrogated  ceremonies  of  the  law  were  for  a  long  time  contended 
for  by  the  Jewish  converts.  The  Christian  would  too  naturally 
be  induced  to  rest  his  confidence  on  a  meritorious  compliance 
tvith  the  positive  law,  and  to  glory  in  his  Baptism,  as  the  Jew 
formerly  made  circumcision  his  boast  and  security  ;  and  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Galatians,  might  with- 
out impropriety'  have  been  referred  to  the  former  case,  no  less 
than  to  the  latter  :  "  In  Jesus  Christ  neither"  baptism^  nor 
the  absence  of  baptism,  "  availcth  any  thing,  but  faith  which 
^  worketh  by  love.'\ 

Calvin,  in  his  Institutes,  adverts  to  those  persons  who  attribute 
to  the  Sacraments  ^  latent  virtues,  which  arc  no  where  repre- 

*  sented  as  communicated  to  them  by  the  word  of  God,'  and  who 
maintain  ^  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  justify  and  confer 

*  grace,   provided  we  do  not  obstruct  their  operation  by  any 

*  mortal  sin.'  With  more  than  usual  vehemence  that  great  lie- 
former  deprecates  the  fatal  prevalence  of  this  opinion.     *  It  is 

*  indeed,'  he  affirms,  '  evidently  dip  >olical :  for  by  ptomising 

*  justification  without  faith,  it  precipe  ites  souls  into  destruction  : 

*  in  the  next  place,  by  representinr   the  sacraments  as  the  cause 

*  of  justification,  it  envelops  th'  ninds  of  men,  naturally  too 
^  much  inclined  to  the  earth,  in  ;oss  superstition,  leading  them 
'  to  rest  in  the  exhibition  of  r    orporeal  object  rather  tHanjn 

*  God   himself.      Of  those  t       evils,  I   wish   we  had  no  such 

*  ample  experience,  as  to  sv      sede  the  necessity  of  much  proof.' 

B.iv.  a  14.  §  14.  ^  ^  ^.•.■,..v>  \; 

How,  then,  shall  we         .rtain  the  original  intent,,  the  pcrip- /  ; 
toral  Import,  and  tlie  tf       ve  importance  of  Baptism  ?  Is  it  ixS  ;,  ' 
a  remarkable  circums'      e,  that  with  respect  to  an  institute^  y  \\ 
such  alleged  necessi      and  vital  efficacy,  the  New  Testament  ),^ 
should  have  allowed     jope  for  so  great  a  variety  of  dogmas  ?  *^ 
Not  only  the  Cb'     i  of  England  differs  from  tl>e  Church  of 
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Rome,  and  differs  from  herself  on  this  subject ;  but,  witbout  the 
pale' of  the  establishment,  besides  the  three  distinct  divisions  of 
the  Baptists,  the  Paedobaptists,  and  the  Quakers,  we  shall  dis- 
cover  several  subdivisions,  whose  opinions  will,  on  examination, 
be  found  to  differ  essentially.     Whether  Baptism  should  be  in- 
sisted  on  as  a  term  of  communion,  or  not;  whether  it  should  be 
administered  on  a  profession  of  Christianity,  or  only  after  a  pro- 
bation of  character;  whether,  with  respect  to  children,  it  should' 
be  refused  to  the  offspring  of  irreligious  parents  ;  wlicther  faith 
in  the  parent,  or  in  the  adult,  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  valid; 
what  stress  is  to  belaid  on  the  mode;  and,  lastly,  whether  the 
institute  was  designed  by  our  Lord  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation :  . 
these  questions,  which  do  not  belong  to  speculatiye  theology ,but    * 
have  all  a  bearing  upon  the  practical  discipline  of  the  Church, are 
so  many  distinct  subjects  for  investigation.  Happily,  or  rather  un-  ^ 
happily,  however ,the  majority  of  persons  are  content  to  rest  in  some . 
Tague, hereditary  notion  upon  these  points;  and  thus,  amid  a  ~ 
ifonderful  variety  of  possible  views,  a  certain  degree  of  unifor- 
mity of  practice  is  secured,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  the  res-  '* 
pective  denominations. 

Without  pretending  to  go  at  all  into  the  fundamental  question/ 
What  constitutes  Christian  baptism  ?  we  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned, if  we  suggest  in  conclusion  a  few  considerations  for  the  at-, 
tention  of  those  who  have  more  leisure  to  pursue  the  inquiry.     In 
the  first  place,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  Baptism,  must  it  not  be  . 
conceded  on  all  sides,  that  as  practised  in  Christian  countries,  it^  . 
assumes  an  aspect  extremdy  different  from  that  of  the  primitive 
institute  ?  Does  Baptism,  as  an  initiatory  rite,  really  convey  the 
same  meaning,  or  involve  the  same  consequences,  now,  as  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ?  Originally  designed  to 
be  the  symbol  of  a  new  dispensation  of  a  purely  spiritual  cha-    ^ 
racter,  it  corresponded,  as  an  external  rite,  at  once  with  the  pe- 
culiar genius  of  that  dispensation,  and  with  that  visible  and  de-  . 
terminate  change  of  profession^  as  well  as  of  belief,  which  took   . 
place  in  either  the  Jewish,  or  the  Heathen  convert.  It  has  indeed    , 
been  considered,  as  the  adoption  into  the  Christian  dispensation^  '^ 
of  a  ceremonial  rite,  perfectly  consonant  with  the  habits,  and  in* 
telligiblc  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  the  Apostles 
were  sent.    The  simplicity  of  our  Lord's  command,  the  briefness  ., 
of  the  direction  to  "  go  into  all  nations,  baptizing  them,'*  would^,' 
seem  to  show  that  the  prescribed  modeof  discipling  the  Heathen,  ,. 
was  previously  familiar  to  the  Apostles;  while  the  use  which  St.  . 
Peter   makes   of  the  word  in  connexion  with  repentance,  would  [^, 
lead  one  to  suppose,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  he  ad-  ''^, 
dressed,  being  baptized  into  a  new  religion,  was  nearly  synony- 
mous with  being  converted  from  a  false  religion.     In  the  instance 
alluded  tv^  it  is  contersion  md  rep^ntance^  rather  than  regene* 
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'oiio/i,  which  appear^  to  be  involved  in  Baptism.  Be  this  a^  •> 
t  Tnay^  it  must  we  think  be  conceded,  that  Baptism,  as  prac« 
ised  by  the  Apostles  in  obedience  to  our  Lord's  command,  h&d^ 
rom  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  very  different  meaning, 
answered  a  different  end,  implied  a  very  different  change  in 
tlie  subject,  from  what  are  involved  in  the  performance  of  the 
tame  rite  in  a  professedly  Christian  country.  It  was,  then,  not  ' 
only  the  appointed  mode  of  profession,  but  an  evidence  of  dis*^ 
eipleship,  universally  recognised.  In  a  Christian  country,  a  com- 
pliance with  the  rite  forms  no  sort  of  evidence  orreal  faith.  It 
may  still  be  the  law  of  Christian  profession ;  but  that  profes- 
alon  will  in  too  many  cases  amount  to  no  more  than  a  vague 
recognition  of  the  general  truth  of  the  national  religion.  Bap- 
tism  can  be  no  longer  considered  as  an  expression  of  character^: 
the  disciples  of  Christ  must  be  distinguished  by  some  other  out- 
ward sign.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  forms  any^ 
argument  against  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  rite  of  Bap* 
tisro ;  but  the  consideration  has  some  weight  in  ascertaining  the 
grounds  of  itd  importance. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  tliat  Baptism  is  the  rite  of  initiation  . 
into  the  Christian  Church.  The  real  question  between  the  Paedo* 
baptists  and  the  Autipo^dobaptists,  is,  whether  children,  and, 
among  Psedobaptists  themselves,  what  children,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  capable  of,  or  entitled  to,  initiation  into  the  visibliT  - 
Church.  The  latter  point  must  be  determined  by  the  views  they 
respectively  take  of  the  ordinance,  as  expressive  of  a  simply  ex- 
ternal, or  of  a  spiritual  relation  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  But^ 
confining  ourselves  to  that  general  definition  of  Baptism,  on  < 
wbidi  all  parties  are  agreed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
initiation  of  Jews  and  of  Heathens  into  the  visible  Church,  then 
existing  in  the  form  of  a  real  voluntary  association  of  true  be- 
lievers, and  the  initiation  of  nominal  Christians,  either  on  their 
presentation  by  Christian  parents,  or  on  their  profession  of  faith, 
into  a  particular  congregation,  or  a  national  establishment,  con- 
sidering either  as  a  part  of  the  visible  church, — though  the  tema 
Baptism  be  allowed  to  designate  both  transactions  with  equal 
propriety,  cannot  be  considered  as  identical. 

The  importance  of  Baptism  must  ultimately  rest  either  on  its 
claims  as  a  duty,  or  on  its  efficacy  as  a  privilege.  Viewedjunder 
the  former  aspect^  it  is  generally  supposed  to  rest  on  a  positive 
law,  by  which  every  intelligent  subject  of  that  law  is  bound  to 
implicit  obedience.  In  this  case,  it  should  seem  to  admit  of  no 
relaxation  on  the  ground  of  immaturity  of  character,  in  the  pro- 
fessed or  nominal  Christian.  And  indeed,  not  to  urge  the  practice 
of  the  fore-runner  of  our  Lord,  the  Apostles  appear  to  have 
reeeived    to    Christian    Baptism,   whoever  offered  themselves. 
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tvhether  under  the  influence  of  conviction,  or  thai  of  fear;  Up 
though,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  eunuch,  they  doubtless  eDdet- 
voured  to  secure  an  intelligent  compliance  with  the  ordinanoeyii 
an  expression  of  faith  and  obedience,  we  do  not  read  that  ii 
any  case  they  refused  to  admit  a  person  to  Christian   Bwtnni. 
They  could  have  instituted  no  inquiry  into  the  individual  charac- 
ter of  the  three  thousand  convd-ts  of  one  day.    Nor  does  it  a{h 
pear  that  they  ever  intimated  to  Simon  Magus,  or  ta  any  otber 
insiacere  or  unconverted  person,  that  his  Baptism  was  invali- 
dated by  a  want  of  real  repentance  or  of  faith.     If  these  had  lieca 
requisite  to  constitute  Baptism  a  duty,  or  to  render  its  perforin- 
ance  valid,  surely  iteration  of  Baptism  would,  in  the  caseofaodi 
unhappy  discoveries,  have  received  the  sanction  of  apostolic  <fi- 
rection  or  precedent.     But  if  Baptism  relates  priiicipaDy  to  t&e 
profession  of  Christianity,  the  nature  of  the  4uty  beoomes  mate- 
rially modified.    It  will  then  remain  to  exaniine  with  what  pro- 
priety the  tenns  law  and  command^  as  founded  simply  on  ou 
Lord's  direction  to  the  Apostles  in  evangelizing  the  Heatheiif  caa 
be  used  in  their  absolute  sense,  as  importing  a  universally  bindiig 
obligation  of  fearful  importance,  when  the  original  institution  is 
neither  couched  in  the  form,  nor  attended  with  the  sanctions  of  t 
law ;  unless  that  sanction  is  included  in  the  promise  of  our  8a« 
viour^s  presence  with  his  faithful  ministers  to  the  end  of  the 
world.   As  a  law.  Baptism  seems  only  to  be  directly  imposed  oa 
the  Christian  minister,  or  still  more  so  ontheevangdist,ornui^ 
sionary,  who,  in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  heathen  lands,  is  fulfil- 
ling the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  his.  Saviour's  coqimisBoay 
and  is  occupying  tlie  very  office  and  attitude  of  the  Apostlfli 
themselves. 

Let  us  tlien  consider  Baptism  with  respect  to  its  effi(»cy  as  a 
privilege,  in  which  light  it  appears  to  be  primarily  rq^wrded  by 
the  Church  of  England,  as  a  means  of  grace ;  or,  to  adopt 
Hooker's  words,  as  a  means  conditional  which  God  reqmieth  a| 
them  unto  whom  he  imparteth  grace*  We  incUne  to  think  that 
the  perpetual  obligation  and  real  importance  of  the  Christian 
institute,  must  ultimately  rest  on  its  ^acramenf al  diaracter.  la 
this  point  of  view,  it  may  be  claimed  alike  by  all  men^  thougfai  ia 
its  spiritual  eflicacy,  the  true  believer,  or  the  children  of  true  ba- 
lievers,  may  be  the  only  participants.  It  may  then  be  conaidend 
as  legitimately  performed,  like  other  ordinances  of  religioDi  ia 
a  melancholy  number  of  instances  in  vrhieli  the  effectual  benflfit 
is  lost.  It  would  seem  to  be  valid  in  every  case  in  whidi  it 
served  to  admit  to  a  profession  of  Christianity,  while  yet  the  c|ia- 
racter  of  that  profession  would  materially  affect  the  availing  ifE- 
cacy  of  the  rite  ns  a  mea^ns  conditional  on  the  part  of  those  wIn^ 
were  engaged  in  its  performance. 

In  thus  divesting  Baptism  of  the  stem  attiibnte  of  poaitiTe 
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law,  OS  weU  as  of  tbat  ^  groftt  store'  of  strange  tad  wandroii9  pfo- 
p^rtios  viiiich  liave  been  attjibiited  to  it  by  tfae  superfititiaa  of 
darker  ages ;  we  are  not  aware  tbat  we  detract  any  tbia^  from 
its  true  scriptural  importaace.     We  are  giolty  only  of  inducing 
it  to  a  level,  ui  point  of  authority  and  conditional  cjjfeaeyf  with 
the  otber  oi*dinances  of  Christiaiiity.    *  Wbei-elbre/  says  CalTiii, 
^  let  us  abide  by  this  conclusion,  that  the  office  of  ihe  sacranaente 
*  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  of  God.'     Surely, 
upon  tins  basis  it  tnay  salely  rest.     We  cannot^  we  dare  not  be»' 
Mere,  tliat  the  child  of  a  profligate  parent,  thoughtlessly  presented 
iat  the  baptismal  font,  and — it  is  not  satire,  but  fact — as  thought- 
lessly sprinkled  and  crossed  by  the  Romish  priest,  or,  it  may  be. 
Irreligious  Protestant  minister,  is  one  whit  Uie  purer  in  soul,  or 
the  safer  in  condition,  for  the  ecclesiastical  rite ;  or  that  the  pious 
Quaker*,  or  the  individual  who  conscientiously  believes  tbat  the 
obligation  of  Baptism  is  not  perpetual,  is  left  to  the  uncoveuanted 
mercies  of  God  I  What  but  bigotry  and  horrible  delusion  can 
result  from  such  a  belief,  in  the  minds  of  an  unintelligent  mul- 
titude !  Christianity  is  not  a  oode  of  positive  laws,  or  a  system 
of  ceremonial  observances:  its  whole  message  is  Christ;  its 
ioaport,  salvation.     We  believe,  in  regard  to  Baptism, that  it  will 
prove  availing,  just  so  far  as  those  dispositions  of  which  it  is  em- 
ployed as  the  outward  expression,  are  found  to  have  a  real  ex- 
istence in  the  individual.     To  those  who,  upon  repentance^ 
'' were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  tor  the  remission 
**  of  sins,"  we  believe  it  was  effectual,  so  far  as  that  repentance 
of  which  it  was  the  sign,  was  genuine,  and  no  farther.     The 
Baptist  who  now  employs  this  rite  as  significant  of  a  death  unto 
sin,  and  a  burial  unto  this  world,  will  surely  be  acc*epted  only  as 
he  is  the  subject  of  that  sentimental  change  which  it  bespeaks: 
while  in  the  case  of  the  pious  member  of  the  Established  Churcli^ 
or  of  a  Paedobaptist  congregation,  who  regards  Baptism  no  less 
than  circumcision  formerly,  as  the  seal  of  a  covenant  in  which  hiB 
children  are  included, — the  sign  6f  a  relation  in  which  they  stafid 
to  the  visible  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  faith  or  religious  pro- 
fession of  their  parents,  and  who  in  this  view  dedicates  his  offspring 
to  God  in  Baptism,  as  a  means  conditional  of  securing  his 
promised  graoe ;  it  will,  surely,  prove  no  less  availing,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  faith  is  intelligent  and  sincere  from  which  the 
outward  expression  derives  all  its  value  and  significance.    For 
Sacraments,  we  again  r^^at  the  words  of  Hooker,  ^  contain  in 

*  then^elves  no  vital  forc^or  efficacy ;  they  are  not  physical,  but 
'  moral  instruments  of  salvation,  duties  of  service  and  of  wor^ 

*  ship  All  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  which  receive  the  sa- 
^  craments  of  his  grace.'  Lake  aU  the  other  ordinances  of  reli- 
gHm,  they  are  ^  moral  instruments,  the  use  \irhereof  is  in  our. 
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'  bandsy  the  effect  in  his ;  for  the  use  whereof  we  have  bis  €!• 
*  press  commandmeDt,  for  the  effect,  his  conditional  promise.* 

Surely,  ttien,  those  laws  which  exclude  the  Dody  ef  as 
unbaptized  believer  from  the  decent  rites  of  sepulture,  or  wonU 
debar  an  unbaptized  apostle  himself,  from  the  feUowdiip  of  the 
Church,  must  be  wholly  abhorrent  to  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  that  religion,  whose  Divine  Author  has  declared,  *'  I  will  have 
*'  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 

■  ■ '■        '  ■■  ■ 

Art.  III.  Cathedral  Antiqmties  of  England  ;  or»  an  HUtancal^  ArdA' 
tectural,  and  Graphical  lUustratton  of  ths  Enduh  QUhtdrd 
Churches. — The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Cfavd  ff 
Salisbury;  illustrated  xvith  a  Series  of  EngrtnimQt  o^  Vi€iU%  SltW' 
tionsy  rlans,  and  Details  of  that  Edifice s  tJsoEtcningi  cftkeAt' 
cient  Monuments  and  Sculpture  :  including  Biographical  Aneedgttt 
of  the  Bishops^  and  of  other  eminent  Persons  connected  Mi  fb 
Church.  By  John  Britten,  F.  S.  A.  pp.  114.  SI  Ensra¥ii^«Hl 
S  Wood  Cuts.  Price,  Medium  4to.  31.  Ss.  Imperitf  4to.  &  & 
Longman  and  Co.  1 814. 

X^OR  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  prevailed,  and  there 
^  continues  to  prevail,  in  the  literary  world,  a  most  eztraordi- 
nary,  and  what  sober  men  may  deem  a  most  excessiye,  pasBidafiir 
bringing  back  upon  us  every  thing  belonginer  to  times  longsiaoe 
gone  by.  It  is  not  from  the  grand  and  venerable  features  akme  of 
antiquity  that  this  zealous  passion  has  laboured  to  disperse  Iht 
deepening  shade,  but  every  mark,  and  point,  and  bleoiishy  evorj 
quaintness  or  deformity,  every  cut  and  cast  of  costume  evnj 
button^orloop,  or  tatter,  has  been  explored  with  anxions,  and  era- 
dite,  and  solemn  industry;  and  never  did  the  prophets  of  Bid 
more  earnestly  invoke  the  descending  fire,  than  our  deront  an- 
tiquaries have  looked  and  panted  and  almost  gasped  for  a  fen 
more  vouchsafed  rays  of  light  to  bless  their  eyes  vrith  the  va7 
last  invaluable  minutis,  of  spots  and  hairs  and  particles  of  doit 
And  what  words  can  describe  the  ejLultation  as  one  morei  and 
still  one  more,  of  tliese  precious  matters  has  become  discenifale! 

This  prevalence  of  antiquarianism  is  rather  a  strange  tUog&r 
times  like  these.  Is  it  that  there  has  been  such  aq  eboItitioB  and 
effusion  of  mind  that  all  the  sweepings  of  the  older  world  are  be- 
come necessary  to  stop  and  absorb  the  overflowing  element  ?  Is 
it  that  our  mortification  at  having  been  baffled  and  JWlMfiad  in 
all  our  schemes  and  ventures  of  predicting  the  futare^  has  throwa 
us,  by  a  kind  of  impulse  of  resentm^|it,  back  upon  rescaidiei 
into  the  past  ?  Or  is  it  that,  suspecting  we  are  cmargeable  wiA 
many  absurdities,  we  seek  a  kina  of  rrfnge  among  tho  gcester 
absurdities  of  our  forefathers  ? 

Whatever  be  the  explanation,  the  fact  b  obTious  that^  fer 
some  time  past,  there  has  been  a  gividely*eiitended  and  most  ip- 
dustrious  aeal  for  recovering  aU  the  wortUeaa  trifles  that  Ifnd  hca 
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lost  in  the  dust  and  darkness  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  those  mat« 
ters  which  may  fairly  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  general  know- 
ledge and  cultivated  taste.  And  this  zeal  has  had  policy  enough 
to  bribe  the  fine  arts  to  its  assistance,  and  the  pencil  and  the 
grayer  have  wasted  their  labour  and  refinements  on  a  vast  va- 
riety of  utter  rubbish  ;  rubbish  heraldic,  monumental,  sculptural, 
irchiteetural,  and  of  sundry  other  kinds. 

At  tlie  same  time,  there  is  the  consent  of  all  persons  of  liberal 
mind,  that  to  some  certain  extent,  and  that  bounded  by  no'con- 
bracted  line,  antiquarian  study  is  on  the  level  of  the  more  dig- 
nified order  of  our  intellectual  occupations.  There  is  some  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  contents  of  old  records,  and  of  the  legends 
rf  old  monuments,  which  it  is  desirable  we  could  have  abstracted 
tind  assigned  to  the  proper  places  in  the  great  body  of  history. 
ft.nd  there  are  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beneath  it,  a  vast 
number  of  objects,  the  result  of  the  design  and  labour  of  its  de- 
parted inhabitants,  which  deserve  to  be  accurately  investigated 
ind  described,  and  to  have  their  forms  imitated  and  multiplied 
by  the  graphic  art,  in  order  to  preserve  their  resemblance  when 
many  of  them  shall  have  perished,  and  to  gratify  innumerable 
inquisitive  persons  who  will  never  be  able  otherwise  to  obtain 
images  of  them  to  be  placed  among  the  pictured  forms  in  their 
magination. 

~  Mr.  Britton  stands  conspicuous  among  the  labourers  on  the 
more  liberal  and  pleasing  tracts  of  antiquarianism.  He  has 
long  been  contributing  largely  to  the  gratification  of  a  ra* 
:ional  taste  for  what  may  be  called  the  monuments  of  past  ages. 
[n  saying  this,  it  is  not  necessary  we,  should  be  of  opinion  that 
3very  object  on  which  he  has  bestowed  his  labouK  has  deserved 
tbem,  or  could  be  made,  even  by  those  labours,  to  deserve  the  ^ 
attention  of  persons  of  taste.  It  is  probable  there  is  an  absolute 
mpossibility  of  devoting  the  mind  so  zealously,  so  uninterrupt- 
sdiy,  and  so  long,  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  as  Mr.  B.  appears  to 
lave  3one,  without  losing  somewhat  ofthe  power  of  discrimina- 
ing  impartially  what  objects  are  deserving  of  the  labours  of 
;hought  and  art,  and  what  are  not.  Such  habits  shall  generate 
I  propensity  to  find  something  interesting  in  any  very  old  con- 
itruction  of  stones,  or  piece  of  chisel- work  upon  them ;  a  reluc- 
tance therefore  to  let  so  large  a  portion  of  old  relics  go  to  the  ac- 
count of  mere  rubbish  as  ought  in  all  reason  to  be  so  consigned. 
But  certainly  few  antiquann  by  profession  have  sustained  so  little 
njury  from  this  perverting  influence  as  Mr.  B. ;  and  on  the  whole 
le  has  very  worthily  served  the  cause  of  liberal  antrquarianism, 
nd  elegant  taste. 

He  has  now,  after  so  long  a  preparatory  exercise,  commenced 
i  work  which,  if  be  shall  live  to*  complete  it,  (and  we  cordially 
ffish  he  may,)  v?ill  surpass  evory  work  relating  to  English  an- 
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tiquitics.  He  enters  on  it  with  a  combination  of  adTaniagei,  ia 
the  public  taste  for  highly-decorated  works,  in  the  asaurwoe  d 
hanng  ample  facilities  of  research  afforded  to  him,  in  bis  owi 
attainments  from  prcyious  discipline  and  practice,  and  io  Ik 
wonderful  perfection  of  the  arts  of  delineation  and  engraTiag. 
How  rude,  and  poor,  and  even  contemptible,  in  comparison  whk 
the  |>erforraances  of  our  present  artists,  is  the  graphical  part  rf 
most  of  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  and  other  architectural  ta- 
tiquities  of  a  century  or  even  of  half  a  century  baok ! 

Except  on  account  of  the  contemporary  appearance  of  Sr. 
Dodswortli's  very  fine  and  matured  work,  it  was  peAapa  good 
policy  in  oijir  Author  to  begin  with  a  Cathedral,  of  winch  the 
elegance  is  more  immediately  obvious  than  that  probably  of  aif 
oUier  of  these  Gothic  structures.  And  if  its  elegance  had  boo 
still  more  signal  than  it  is,  all  its  admirers  mig^t  now  be  nth* 
fied  with  its  portraiture.  These  two  works  have  left  nothagfa 
even  the  fanaticism  of  antiquarianism,  or  the  faatidiovancoo  of 
taste,  to  wish  for  more — nothing  that  is  within  the  power  of  the 
ioiitative  arts.  It  will  be  waste  of  labour  for  the  p«icil  to  b 
employed  any  more  on  this  structure,  till  that  period  which  will 
arrive,  whatever  may  be  its  distance,  when  this  superb  nik^ 
vnth  the  others  of  the  same  order,  shall  have  been  long  ana- 
doned  to  the  operation  of  time,  and  shall  present  itself  stul  noif 
picturesque  in  ruin.  Then  for  another  such  man  as  oar  Anthoff 
with  his  exquisite  draughtsmen  and  engravers.  The  peoplo  of 
that  time  may  equal  the  people  of  this  in  taste  for  elegant  wmi; 
but  as  for  religion — it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
they  must  be  all,  to  a  man,  literally  heathens. 

Mr.  Britten's  first  announcement  of  his  plan  was  in  temo 
which  were  thought  somewhat  too  ambitious,  and  bordering  oi 
arrogance.  The  language  of  the  preface  to  this.  Tolnmo^  apil 
whidi  was  published  with  the  concluding  portion  of  it,  is  ea* 
tremely  moderate,  and  in  some  degree  deprecatory.  He  rqiR- 
sents  calmly  that  a  laborious  and  expensive  yioiik  is  to  t)ie  V^flwr 
a  concern  of  great  anxiety,  both  at  the  commencemeot  and  Ik 
conclusion;  while  the  critic  may  liehtly condemn,  quite  atUi 
oasc,  suffering  nothing  and  hazarding  noUiing.  We  ihiaki 
however,  that  Mr.  B.,  besides  his  own  unquestionable  BMsiti^lB 
in  much  too  good  company  to  have  any  thing  to  fear.  No  rojal 
patronage,  nor  academical  honoifrs^  nor  the  fovour  iMf  theesiarts 
of  criticism,  could  stand  him  SQ  muckjl^  stead  M  t|ie  « 
of  Messrs  Mackenzie^  LeKeuXj  Bai;ter,  &e,  jus-  tb^ 
of  his  drawings  and  engravings.  Th^  Yolome  ig  bosidiin^  ia  it- 
feren^  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  fine  works,  TiSry  seqiaiMUT 
cheap.  Indeed  he  states  that  the  expense  of  briipgVBg  i$  osit  wil 
not  be  repaid  by  the  sak  of  the  wbo]eyqprtt^nj  Mpwpkliisit 
exceeded  his  first  cal^i^lnUoip^  eUefly  ia  CMWe^jMIMi  it\b 
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havmg  given  more  plates,  iBore  letter-presd,  and  a  sttl!  higber 
aiyle  of  exeeution,  than  he  had  engaged  in  the  pro>po9als.  He 
trusts  to  the  increasing  favour  of  the  ptrUie  for  ultimate  remnneric- 
tion.  That  favour,  it  appears,  has  already  proved'  more  than  ^ISmA 
to  his  expectations.  And  assuredly,  on  the  condition  of  unditni* 
Btshed  excellence  of  execution,  he  may  reckon  with  oo^fidebce 
on  all  the  success  he  could  desire, — unless  there  should  be  aw^ 
degree  of  danger,  that  a  very  long  series  of  exhibitions  of  objects 
so  considerably  resembling  one  another,  should  uhitnaiely  eifr- 
counter  the  disadvantage  incident  to  every  thing  which  gives  tn 
impression  of  sameness.  It  may  be  doubted  whetlyer  the  linm-^ 
ber  can  be  very  great  of  persons  that  will  not  be  tired  before  thiBiy 
have  gone  through  the  whole  score  of  cfat'Onological  csrtaloguesoi 
bishops,  and  of  records  of  the  building,  endowing,  and  repairing 
erf  churches.  And  as  to  the  mainly  captivating  part  of  the  work^ 
tlie  plates,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  persons  who  bav^ 
really  made  ecclesiastical  architecture  a  study,  may  ftnd  q|aitci 
enough  to  keep  up  their  curiosity  and  interest,  at  each  sueces-^ 
sive  stage,  in  the  peculiarities  which  in  each  structui'e  will  divei^- 
sify  a  form  of  architecture  substantially  of  the  same  cha^acter^ 
Mr.  Britton  is  yet  perfectly  aware,  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  purchasers  of  such  a  work  are  persons  possessing  n6 
such  knowledge,  being  only  admirers,  in  a  general  way,  of  fine 
prints  and  striking  aspects  of  fine  structures.  It  will  be  natuiU 
K>r  these,  in  process  of  time,  to  become  desirous  of  a  greater 
change  of  objects  than  that  of  merely  passing  to  another  cathe* 
dral. 

In  consideration  of  this  portion  (no  diminutive  or  unimportant 
one,  assuredly)  of  the  favourers  of  such  a  work,  it  will  be  the 

good  policy  of  the  conductor  to  exclude  very  carefully  the  abso- 
ite  dross  of  antiquarian  topography ;  for  instance,  the  monu^ 
mental  inscriptions  in  the  churches.  Mr.  B.  says  he  bad  intended 
to  insert  a  quantity  of  this  material  in  the  present  voluhie,  but 
could  not  make  room.  We  are  glad  that  even  so  his  design  was 
frustrated;  but  we  hope  that  henceforward  be  will  on  syste^. 
iake  the  benefit  of  bis  own  precedent. 

We  transcribe  from  the  preittce  a  few  sentences  of  what  be  says 
of  his  rules  and  mode  of  working. 

*  In  planning  and  executing  the  present  work,  as  part  of  a  series, 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  architect  and  Connoi&seun 
He  has  sought  to  inform  the  architect  and  antiquary  by  ^eometrlcitl 
elevations  and  details ;  and  the  connoisseur  and  general  artist  byntdk 
views  of  the  building  as  display  its  most  distinguishing  and  interesting 
features.  It  has  also  been  his  wish  to  plctase  another  class  of  persons  , 
by  accurate  delineations  of  ancient  sculpture.  In  historical  and  bio^ 
graphical  narrative,  he  deems  truth  of  paramount  importance;  and  aef 
th^  is  of  difBcuIt  attainmenti  he  has  iHMig^t  it  with  diligence  ai4  caa« 
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tion.  Every  accessible  source  has  been  resorted  to,  contendiag  n* 
thorities  compared  and  analyzed,  and  collateral  eridenoe  brou^tiik 
Although  he  had  already  written  an  account  of  this  chVircli  ud  itt 
monuments,  he  has  re-examined  every  statementi  re-written  eroj 
line,  and  made  much  alteration  and  addition  in  every  part.' 

The  biographical  list  of  bishops  is,  as  it  ooglit  to  be,  ^rerj 
brief,  and  affords  but  little  of  which  we  can  avail  oarselves  ftr 
extracts.     In  the  account  of  Osmund,  afterward  the  Pktrot 
Saint  of  the  place,  there  is  a  curious  notice  of  the  wretched 
plight  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  wa&  in  froai  the  diTereity,  aid 
rivalry,  and  jumble,  and  contradictions,  of  the  forms  of  wonh^ 
Many  of  the  cathedrals  had  their  distinct  respective  eatabliriied 
forms  or  ^  Uses;^  but  Salisbui*y,  it  seems,  had  a  frigfatfal  1Mb 
and  combustion  of  worships,  till  this  good  hishop^s  time.     Eed^ 
siastics,  brought  thither  from  various  quarters,  and  some  of  theOi 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Conqueror,  from  France,  were  sealoot 
each  to  establish  the  mode  he  had  imported.     The  bishop  worked 
his  way  at  last  through  the  confusion,  and  established  a  Use  Or- 
dinale,  or  Consuetudinxiry,  that  is,  a  complete  service  for  the 
church.      It  was  so  much  approved  that  it  was  adopted  by  most 
of  the  other  cathedrals  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.    '  It 
'  not  only  regulated  the  form  and  order  of  celebrating  the  masSi 
^  but  prescribed  the  rule  and  office  for  all  the  sacerdotal  functions.* 
No  doubt  all  the  contending  parties  at  Sarum,  after  a  little  time 
for  allayiu£:  the  spirit  of  competition,  were  right  glad  to  have  it 
all  authoritatively  and  finally  settled  what  sort  of  prayers  they 
really  were  to  ])erform,  that  they  might  have  no  furth^  troaUo 
of  thinking  about  the  matter. 

Tlic  reader  of  even  so  slight  an  ecclesiastical  record  as  ttis 
biographical  catalogue,  will  be  struck  with  the  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  i\\0  profoundest  homage  to  the  Papal  Charch  was  com- 
patible, in  the  English  ecclesiastics,  with  a  very  great  degree  of 
refractoriness,  and  at  limes  downright  hostility,  to  the  Pdpe'i 
authority  and  mandates,  when  these  happened  to  be  in  opposition 
to  their  own  will  and  interests. 

The  list  also  aHfbrds  plenty  of  examples  of  the  stateliness  mud 
power  which  our  prelates  so  often  found  the  means  toassmiie. 
Of  Bishop  Erghura,  for  instance,  it  is  related  that,  in  the  fint 
year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  ho  obtained  a  royal  licence  to 
crenellatej  or  fortify,  nine  mansions  belonging  to  him,  vis.  at 
Salisbury,  Bishops-Woodford,  Sherborne,  Chardstock^  Pol- 
tern,  Cannings,  Ramsbury,  Sunning,  and  in  Fleet-street.  '  Ad- 

*  vanced  to  his  elevated  station  by  the  Pope,  he  was  resolute  sad 
'  persevering  in  supporting  the  principles  and  practice  of  hii 
^  Holiness.  A  stern  and  rigid  Catholic,  he  obstinately  opposed 
^  every  attempt  at  reformation,  and  was  one  of 'the  ooonoil  at 

*  Oxford,  before  whom  Wiclif  was  summoned  m  1888.*    Dnrisg 
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the  reigQ  of  his  successor,  Waltham,  special  local  measures  "were 
adopted   against  the  iufection  spread  by  the  reformer:  *  The 

*  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Sarum  were  compelled  to  promise 

*  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  episcopal  court,  and  to  use  their 

*  powers  in  suppressing  unlawful  meetings  at  conventicles,  &c.*  . 

Ward,  Hoadely,  and  Sherlock,  were  among  the  occupants  of 
this  see.  But  its  two  most  memorable  names  are  those  of 
Jewel  and  Burnet,  on  whose  lives  and  characters  our  Author 
somewhat  enlarges,  in  a  strain,  with  respect  to  the  former,  of 
animated  eulogium,  which  concludes  in  a  ^tyle  rather,  for  our 
taste,  too  rhetorical : 

*  As  the  sun  in  a  spring  morning,  rising  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
is  often  obscured  by  clouds  and  mist,  but  gaining  strength  in  itf 
pourse  dispels  the  gloomy  and  deleterious  vapours,  and  gives  life,  light, 
and  joy  to  the  human  race— -so  Jewel  rose  m  the  western  world  to 
check  the  horrific  career  of  cruel  bigotry,  to  stem  the  tide  of  priestly 
intolerance,  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  mental  slavery,  and 
to  prove  that  philanthropy,  learning,  and  liberality  pf  sentiment,  con- 
stitute the  essential  characteristics  of  a  true  Christian  and  a  good  man.' 

We  noticed,  further  on  in  the  work,  another  paragraph  which 
goes  off  with  too  much  fulmination  at  the  close ;  but  we  trans- 
cribe it  as  at  the  same  time  correctly  descriptive  of  an  advan- 
tageous distinction  possessed  by  the  edifice,  and  of  one  particular 
view  of  it,  and  of  one  of  the  plates,  which  represents  that  view. 

'  Salisbury  cathedral  is  not  only  peculiar  for  its  uniformity  of  stylet 
hut  is  also  remarkable  for  its  insulated  and  unincumbered  state  and 
situation :  for  whilst  most  of  the  other  great  churches  of  England  are 
obscured  and  almost  enveloped  with  houses,  trees,  and  walls,  that  of 
Salisbury  is  detached  from  all  extraneous  and  disfiguring  objects,  and 
is  thus  laid  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  spectator.  It  is  thus  ren- 
dered easy  or  access  and  of  examination  from  several  different  points 
of  view ;  and  hence  may  be  studied  by  the  draughtsman  and  archi- 
tect from  such  stations  as  best  displav  the  form  and  effect  of  the 
whole.  From  this  circumstance  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  finest  church  in  England ;  and  from  the  same  cause  it 
is  certainly  peculiarly  imposing  on  the  eye  and  imagination  of  a 
stranger.  It  is  customary  for  visitors  to  approach  it  from  the  east ; 
and  having  reached  the  north-east  angle  of  the  enclosed  cemetery, 
where  the  whole  edifice  is  commanded  at  a  single  glance,  the  effect  is 
pleasingly  sublime.  Plate  II.  shews  it  from  this  station,  where  it 
constitutes  at  once  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  mass.  A  series  and 
Succession  of  pediments,  pinnacles,  buttresses,  windows,  and  bold 

C rejections,  crowned  with  the  rich  tower  and  lofly  spire,  are  em- 
raced  at  one  view,  and  fill  the  eye  and  mind  as  a  homogeneous 
whole.  This  northern  front,  however,  is  generally  monotonous  in 
effect,  and  tobe  seen  to  advantage  should  be  visited  when  the  morn- 
ing sun  lights  up  one  side  of  the  tower,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
transepts,  as  in  the  print  here  referred  to ;  or  when  the  summer  sun 
is  declining  in  the  west/  and  throws  its  golden  rays  on  the  northern 
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faces  of  the  transepts,  and  tins  the  piimacks  and  edwr  pra^ectiiH 
with  sparkling  gleams  of  brigntness.  At  this  time  also  the  recoKS 
are  dark  and  solemn,  which  enhance  the  grandeur^  and  augment  ike 
magnitude,  of  the  edifice.  In  the  twilight  of  evening,  or  when  tbe 
moon  is  about  fortj-fivc  degrees  above  the  western  horiaon,  and  d» 
plays  her  silvery  face  amidst  solemn  azure  and  fleecr  vapcurv,  tbca 
the  effect  is  still  more  awful  and  impressive :  the  enthusiastic  >PfCti^ 
tor  is  rivetted  to  the  scene  ;  his  mind  wanders  in  reveries  of  delight ; 
and  his  enraptured  imagination  '<  darts  from  heaven  to  earth,  9ai 
from  earth  to  heaven,*'  in  rapid  and  daring  flights.  Shouki  the  deep- 
toned  organ  sound  at  such  a  moment,  and  reiterate  its  soleoui  noHC 
through  the  aisles,  the  effect  would  be  infinitely  augmented.'  p.  67* 

We  caRnol  resist  the  impression  Ihal  s<HBe  of  these  last  sen- 
tences are  a  great  deal  too  fine;  and  we  think  it  ivovld  be  s 
fneadly  acWiser  that  should  intimate  to  Mr.  B.  Chat,  in  his  h- 
tare  works,  the  absence  of  sneh  kind  of  brilliaiicies  would  he  wcB 
compensated  by  more  attention  to  c^ncrat  correctness  of  coa- 
stniction,  in  livhieh  respect  we  must  say  he  is  very  cnlpmMy  aeir- 
(igent,  not  seldom  ofTending  (if  the  errors  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Author)  against  ordinary  grammar.  At  the  same  Ume  ae 
admit  that  his  diction  is  easy  and  perspicuous. 

After  our  Autlior  has  \vd  the  whole  train  of  pi^lates  before  v 
and  out  of  sight,  he  describes  the  form,  arran^ment,  and  oas- 
struction  of  the  building,  which  is  to  outlast  so  many  aaore  of  iH 
transient  mitred  regents.  This  portion  of  the  work  coropregsg 
much  information  in  a  small  space;  and  it  eicites  nfresb  oar  i«- 
tonishment  at  the  ability  and  (lie  daring  dlnphiycd  by  the  aicki- 
tects.  It  was  in  lUe  disposition  of  stones  that  the  liitelligeBCe of 
the  age  mounted  the  highest.  Yhe  freedom  and  vig^cNir  of  miBd 
evinced  in  their  department  by  the  architects  of  this  stmctorr, 
bore  about  the  same  proportion  to  tliat  of  the  contemponry 
spiritual  persons  in  theirs,  as  its  wonderful  tower  and  spire  to 
the  chimneys  of  the  surrounding  houses. 

From  Mr.  Britton,  liowever,  those  able  but  unknown  adrea* 
turcrs  toward  t!ie  clou<ls  receive  little  thaiiks  for  their  ktftictf 
exploit.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  he  does  not  find  hiiuself  involved 
in  a  violent  aiitiquarian  hostility  for  having  dared  to  prooooact 
so  fine*  a  thing  as  the  s)>in*  an  ill-judged  addition  to  die  edificv. 
Wc  will  <|uote  his  words,  but  dare  not  hazard  any  opinion  oa 
buch  a  (juestion. 

*  Although  this  spire  Is  an  object  of  popular  and  scientific 
it  cannot  bo  properly  regarded  as  beautiful  or  elegant,  either  in  il 
or  as  a  nieinber  cf  the  edifice  to  which  it  belongs.  A  may-pole  or  a 
poplar-tree,  a  j*)yramid  or  a  plain  single  columUj  can  never  satisfy  tbc 
eye  of  an  a^tl^t,  or  be  viewed  with  pleasure  by  the  man  of  iMtt 
Either  may  be  beautiful  as  an  accessary,  or  be  pleating  in  awnriitrir 
with  other  forms.  The  tall  thin  spire  is  ul^o  tar  frombeioKaa  ck- 
gaut  object.    Divest  it  of  its  oruamenlal  bands,  Crockett^  in 
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des,  it  will  be  tasteless  and  formal^  as  we  may  see  exemplified  in  the 
pitiful  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  Queen-square^  Bath  ;  but  associate  it 
with  proportionate  pinnacles,  or  other  appropriate  forms,  and  like  the 
spire  of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Oxford,  or  that  of  the  south-westera 
tower  at  Peterborough  Cathedral,  we  are  then  gratified.'  p.  74. 

A  descriptive  list  is  given  of  the  principal  tombs  and  mona- 
ijoents,  accompanied  with  slight  biographical  notices;  ofwhick 
tbe  fallowing  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 

*  An  altar-tomb,  without  inscription  or  ornament  of  any  kind» 
ooBamemoFates  Charles,  Lord  Stourton,  who  was  hung  March  6» 
1556)  in  the  Market-place  at  Salisbury,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hart^ 
gill  and  his  son.  This  event  caused  much  publicity  at  the  time,  and 
may  be  referred  to  as  one  of  those  instances  of  human  malice  and  ma- 
Kgnant  barbarity  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  which  puzzW 
the  philosopher,  and  distresses  the  philanthropist.  It  is  said  the  Lord 
Stourton,  from  mere  antipathy  and  personal  hatred  against  the  two 
persons  abovenamed,  had  induced  four  of  his  own  sons  to  assist  him  in 
murdering  them,  and  afterwards  to  bury  their  bodies  fifteen  feet  deep 
in  the  earth.  This  barbarous  act  was  however  afterwards  discovereOy 
and  the  principal  assassin  doomed  to  saffer  an  ignominious  death  in  a 
public  place.'    p.  91. 

With  respect  to  the  plates,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
language  too  enipbatical  in  praise.  Nothing  more  exquisite  has 
been  seen,  or  can  be  conceived,  than  the  execution  of  the  greater 
rnimber  of  them.  The  drawings  are  chiefly  by  Mackenzie,  and 
two-thircl«  of  the  engravings  are  by  J.  and  H.  Le  Keux.  Seve- 
ral are  only  etched  in  outline,  especially  the  monuments ;  and  this 
is  the  very  utmost  labour  that  such  pieces  of  sculpture  deserve. 
But  as  many  as  twenty,  including  all  the  views  of  the  edifice, 
exterior  and  interior,  that  are  most  adapted  to  effect,  as  pictures, 
are  carefully  finished,  and  with  a  wonderful  vigour  and  delicacy. 

Norwich  Cathedral,  which  is  to  have  twenty-four  plates,  is 
now  in  the  course  of  publication  ;  and  that  is  to  be  followed  by 
Winchester. 

Art.  IV.  An  account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  and  its^  Dependendss 
in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India ;  comprising  a  Fietv  of  the  Afghawnr 
Nation^anda  History  of  the  Dooraunee  Monarchy.  By  the  Ho- 
nourable Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  Service,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Poona,  and  late 
Envoy  to  the  King  of  Caubul.  About  700  pp.  SI.  13s.  6d.  London* 
Longman  and  Co.  18|15. 

^"^HE  general  question^  whether  our  East  Indian  possessions 
'  are  profitable  or  injurious  to  our  national  strength  and  pros- 
perity, is,  we  think,  one  of  very  difficult  solution.  It  should  seem, 
however,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dominion  of  the 
British  in  Asia,  has  been  attended  with  beneficial  results  to  the 
Datives.  If^  ia  former  periods;  the  Company's  servants  too  often 
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and  too  closely  followed  the  example  of  the  Ri  aha,  ia  i 
lence,  perfidy,  rapacity,  and  oppression,  yet,  the  item  haihwi 
gradually  improving :  as  our  empire  has  gainea  strenetb,  fti 
inhabitants  have  become  familiar  with  the  blessings  of  s  bum 
settled  state  of  things.  Contrasted  with  /the  merdless  dem- 
tation  of  Indian  warfare,  the  grinding  aTarice,  the  systeulie 
barbarity,  and  the  unmitigated  pressure  of  Eastern  t3nraiiiiy,  fti 
occasional  excesses,  highly  disgraceful  it  must  be  sdmitled, 
of  European  delegates,  may  still,  on  the  whole,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  even  tolerable.  The  severe  and  restriotlTe  nature  rf 
our  military  discipline,  has  corrected  the  previous  irregulariif  rf 
the  native  soldiery  ;  the  substitution  of  a  more  refined  syita 
of  society  must  tend  to  raise  the  national  character  of  oar 
Oriental  subjects  ;  the  administration  of  justice  is -entnuiCedti 
men  of  ability,  and  adjusted  by  salutary  though,  in  some 
pects,  too  inefficient  regulations;  and  we  believe  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  supreme  power  has  been  exercbed,  thoogk 
undoubtedly  with  a  primary  view  to  wealth  and  aggrandiieoMiiti 

iret  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety  to  consult  and  to  €H>nfinnthe 
lappiness  of  the  native  population.  And  if  we  Jook  beyoid 
these  temporary  considerations,  to  the  religious  condition  of  the 
East,  it  will  afford  us  a  wider  range  and  a  higher  hopa  The 
plans  and  exertions  of  the  Missionaries  for  the  conversion  of 
the  idolatrous  and  the  instruction  of  Uie  ignorant,  may  be  said 
to  be  now  carried  on,  if  not  under  the  avowed  patronage^  wflth 
a  connivance  no  longer  dubious  on  the  part  of  Government. 

The  worst  part  of  our  Eastern  policy  has  arisen  firom  the 
frequent  change  of  system  by  which,  of  late  years,,  it  has  bees 
distinguished.  A  spirit  of  vaeillaucy  seems  to  have  presided 
over  our  councils ;  one  Governor- general  has  acted  on  a  drfea- 
sive  and  conceding  plan  ;  the  next  has  swept  the  Peniasah 
with  his  armaments,  and  pushed  back  our  frontier  far  beyond 
its  original  confines  ;  his  successor  has  reverted  to  the  former 
policy,  has  again  contracted  our  boundaries,  and  busied  faamMlf 
10  plans  of  economy  and  restriction.  Lord  Comwallis  o^NMed 
to  the  subtle  and  unprincipled  intricacies  of  Indian  diploniaey, 
and  the  gross  wickedness  of  Eastern  rapacity  and  aggreswn, 
his  own  mild  spirit,  and  equitable  and  steady  plans  of  justica 
The  viccroyalty  of  Marquis  Wellesley  was  a  perfect  UaMp 
dazzling  and  intense ;  but  self-exhausting;  Every  thing  wilk 
him  bore  the  marks  of  empire :  his  palace  was  bout  asd 
adorned  with  imperial  magnificence ;  his  schemes  were  cslos- 
Jated  on  an  imperial  scale ;  tlie  Company*8  territories  were  aug- 
mented by  imperial  conquests  and  acquisitions ;  and,  to  doWB 
the  whole,  he  quitted  the  East,  leaving  the  weight  of  a  dcU 
that  may  very  aptly  be  termed  uuperial*    Since  that  tisM,  il 
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diottld  seem  that  the  main  object  has  been  to  retrace  his  steps  ; 
eessioDs  have  been  made  with  incredible  impolicy ;  our  allies 
IniTe  been  abandoned  where  abandonment  was  most  unjusti- 
fiable ;  and  beyond  all  was  the  folly  of  first  driving  the  oJUcers  ^ 
of  a  whole  army  into  open  mutiny,  and  then  attemptmg  to 
retrieve  the  error  by  the  desperate  expedient  of  dissolving  the 
union  between  the  native  soldier  and  his  European  commander  ; 
thus  destroying  at  one  stroke  the  steady  and  laborious  work  of 
balf  a  century,  and  loosening,  to  its  very  roots^  the  security  of 
our  Indian  empire. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  view  more  immediately  connected  with 
our  present  subject,  under  which  we  can  contemplate  the  con- 
duct of  the  East  India  Company  with  no  small  degree  of  com- 
placency,    it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time  restricted 
by  that  teazing  and  low  policy  of  petty  concealment,  which  has    ^ 
been,  ahnost  invariably,  a  common  and  fatal  error  of  extensive 
commercial  monopolies.     The  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  instead  of  being  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  com- 
municate to  the  public  the  results  of  their  literary  or  scientific 
investigations,  have  generally  experienced  encouragement.     In 
aid  of  every  respoctable  publication,  access  to  the  Company^s 
archives  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  denied ;  and  to  this  liberal 
and  judicious  plan  we  owe  a  series  of  the  most  important  and 
elucidatory  labours  that  have  ever  been  directed  to  objects  of 
a  similar  description.     Among  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  of 
these,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  placing  Mr.  Elphinstone's  work. 
It  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  extensive  observation,  cau- 
tious diligence,  unostentatious  knowledge,  and  distinct  narra- 
tion ;  and  there  is,  besides,  an  air  of  punctilious  veracity  about 
it^  that  at  once  excites  confidence.     In  this  artificial  and  obtru- 
sive age,  the  book  derives  an  additional  charm  from  the  entire 
absence  of  all  affectation  of  authorship  ;  we  meet  with  nothing 
of  that  studied  adjustment  of  periods,  and  overwrought  trim- 
ness  of  phrase,  which  are  so  wearying,  and  so  completely  out  of 
place  when  a  plain  tale  is   to-  be  told.*  The  principal  persona 
of  the  embassy  seem  to  have  been  continually  on  the  alert,  and 
to  have  viewed  every  thing  with   a  keen  and  eager,  but  discri- 
minating eye  ;  they  evidently  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity (or    inquiry,    and  Mr.  E.  has  accurately   weighed  and 
judiciously  arranged  the  mass  of  materials    which   they    col- 
lected.    In  a  short  Preface  he  has  stated  his  obligations  to  his 
coadjutors,  with  honourable  precision.     *  A  plan*  had  been  *  ar- 
*  ranged  among  the  party,'  by  which  distinct  objects  of  inquiry 
were  assigned  to  particular  individuals. 

*  The  geography  was  allotted  to  Lieut.  Macartney*  and  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Capt.  Haper»  already  known  to  the  Public  by  his  account  of 
a  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Ganges.    The  climate,  8oil|  product. 
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and  husbandry,  were  undertaken  by  Lieiitoaant  Irriae*  andtbe  onh 
and  revenue  by  Mr.  Richard  Strachey.  The  hiatorj  fell  to  Mr.  W 
bert  Alexander^  and  the  government  and  die  maimen  of  Ihe  pcfl|k 
to  me.' 


From  Mr.  Elphinstone^s  pcrsoaal  knowledge  and 
tion,  from  Ycry  extensive  luquiries,  and  from  the  reports  of  Ik 
gentlemen  named  in  the  preceding  extract,  the  matmab  of  Ik 
present  work  have  been  derived.  One  indiTiduel  of  thb  kU 
list,  Lieut.  Macartney,  is  since  dead  ;  and  a  short,  bat  expro- 
sive  tribute  to  his  hij^li  desert,  is  inserted  in  the  Piehoe. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  compreliensiTe  t 
we  shall  follow  the  plan  which  the  Author  laid  down  far 
self,  without  amusing  ourselves  with  friTolous   inqnwies 
ther  it  miglit  not,  in  some  respects,  be  altered  for  the 
The  work,  after  a  short  introduction  containiDg 
the  proceeding  of  the  mission,  divides  itsetf  into  live 
1.  The  geography  of  Afi^haunistan ;  2.  General   accoanl  of  Ai 
inhabitants ;    8.   Particular  account  of  the  Afghum  tribes;  i 
The  provincial  diTisions ;  5.  The  royal  government  of 
We  shall  advert  to  the  contents  of  the  Appendix  in  their 
anticipating,  however,  that  portion  of  it,  which   refaUes  to  tk 
establishment  of  the  Dooraunee  monarchy  in  CanbuL 

The  Dooraunees  are  of  obscure  and  nnoertnin  origin.  Bj 
some,  they  are  stated  to  have  inhabited  the  monntnins  of  Toh;  I 
while  other  and  more  prevailing  traditions  describe  tl 
issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Ghore,  and  innndnting  tho 
of  Kliorasnn.  Hanwuy,  to  whose  opinion  Mr.  Elphinoions  rt- 
tributes  ^  great  probability,'  sup|>ose8 'them  to  hvre been 
*to  the  east  of  Herat,  early  in  the  ninth  cestnrj/     It 
appear  that  they  maintained  their  independency  until  Ike  ** 
▼enteenth  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  suocesrfhl  kir 
tilities  of  the  Uzbeks,  they  were  compelled  to  porehnee  the  pio- 
teetion  of  Persia,  by  consenting  to  become  hAr  trihnlnrfas. 

tn  the  year  1716,  the  Dooraunees,  who  were  then  eattsdik- 
daullees,  under  the  command  of  AbdooUa  Kham^  iBveded  ik 
Persian  territorv,  at  first  with  success;  but  their  eniernrisetih 
niinated  in  defeat.  Soon  after  this  Abdoolah  wnn  depoooi  k 
Zeniaun  kliaji,  the  father  of  the  celebrnted  Ahmed  Shw.  Ik 
chieftainship  of  Zemaun  was  enterprising  and  auccensfnl;  k 
defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians,  leteined  HcnL 
and  |)ushed  his  conquests  to  the  North-westem  exlitMl|  ^ 
Khorasan.  A  season  of  anarchy  intervened  betweeitthespknJU 
rule  of  Zemaun,  and  the  submission  of  the  Abdmftliees  to  Ae 
sword  of  \adir  Shah,  in  1728  ;  but  soon  after  this  period  Ai| 
resumed  hostilities  imder  tlie  command  of  ZoolficuiTy  lbs 
of  Zemaun,  passed  the  Persian  boundaries,  dnfrnliJ  tiio 
of  Nadir^  and  hiid  siege  to  ^l^^ed.    At 
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took  the  field  against  them,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  ul* 
tiinately  reduced  the  whole  of  the  Afghan  tribes  under  bis  do- 
minion. He  took  a  considerable'uumber  of  these  warlike  free- 
booters into  his  service,  and  seems  ^  to  have  shewn  great  at- 
^  tachment' to  them.  ^  To  tliis  partiality,  among  other  causes, 
*  is  attributed  his  murder  by  the  Persians  in  June,  1747,'  The 
Afghans  and  Uzbeks  under  Ahmed  Shah  endeavoured  to  re- 
Tenge  his  death ;  but  they  sustained  a  repulse. 

After  this  failure,  Ahmed  fought  his  way  to  Candahar,  at 
the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  force  of  cavalry ;  and  in  October, 
1747,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  at  the 
early  age  of  23.  Without  any  delay  he  began  bin  career  of 
conquest,  and  the  weak  and  distracted  state  of  Persia,  and  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  offered  a  rich  harvest  to  the  invader's  swonL 
He  first  r^uced  the  Ghiljies,  and  then  advanced  against  the 
Mogul|governor  of  Caubul,  who  fled  before  him.  He  still  pressed 
fiMTward,  crossed  the  Indus,  entered  Lahore  after  a  victorioiie 
eonflict,  and  ^  prepared  to  advance  upon  Delly.'  In  the  mean 
tioQe,  the  army  of  Mahommed  Shah,  the  emperor  of  Hiudostao, 
vnder  the  command  of  his  son  and  his  vizier,  seized  the  fordb 
of  the  Sutledge  ;  but  Ahmed,  by  manoeuvres  of  astonisliing  ra<- 

Sidity,  effectually  disconcerted  their  defensive  system,  crossed 
le  river  at  a  higher  point,  and  leaving  the  Indian  army  in  hie 
rear,  captured  the  town  of  Sirhind,  where  it  had  deposited  ite 
baggage  and  its  stores.  In  a  subsequent  battle,  he  was  defeated 
by  the  talents  of  the  Indian  general ;  but  notwithstanding  this^ 
he  continued  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  Pui\jaub,  the  most 
important  frontier  province  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  sue- 
oessive  campaigns  he  reduced  Herat,  mastered  the  princqial 
portion  of  Khorasan,  and  conquered  Cashmeer.  In  MUd^  he 
egain  advanced  against  Hindostan,  entered  Delhi  in  triumph^ 
find  forced  from  the  Emperor  the  cession  of  the  Punjaub  and 
of  Sind.  The  troops  and  officers  whom  Ahmed  left  behind  him, 
if?hen  he  quitted  Hindostan  for  his  own  states,  were  speedily 
forced  to  retire  by  the  Marhattas,  to  oppose  whose  encroach- 
ipents,  the  Afghan  chief  found  it  necessary  to  march 
eastward  in  1759  ;  and  in  January,  1761,  he  routed  the  Ma« 
rhattas  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Paniput.  The  remainder  of  his 
eventful  life  was  fully  occupied  by  quelling  petty  insurrections^ 
and  by  repelling  the  more  formidable  aggressions  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Sikhs.  He  died  in  June,  1773,  in  the.d(Hh  year  ot  his 
age. 

Ahmed  Shall  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  eoofiuinaiate 
abilities,  brave  to  admiration,  and  c^  indefatigable  activity. 
His  natural  dispositions  were  comparatively  mild  and  merciful. 
CTrimes  he  certaily  committed  in  his  effi>rts  to  attain  and  tot  se- 
cure bis  height  of  power ;    ^  yet  the  memory  of  no  eastern 
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*  prince  is  stained  with  fewer  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice.^ 
^  tie  was  a  divine  and  an  author,  and  was  always  ambitious  <)f 

*  the  character  of  a  saint.* 

His  son  and  successor  Timoor  Shauh,  was  a  prince  of  a  Yery 
different  character;  his  principal  attention  was  directed  to  the 
accumulation  of  money,  and  the  preservation  of  his  actual  pos* 
sessions.  He  abandoned  himself  to  ease  and  indolence,  irom 
which  he  seldom  roused  himself  except  when  compelled  by  do- 
.  mestic  commotion  or  foreign  inroad.  The  eflfects  of  this  re* 
taxation  and  the  absence  of  the  vis^orous  hand  of  Ahmed,  were 
soon  felt ;  and  though  the  reign  of  Timoor  himself  was  tolerably 
quiet,  yet  he  prepared  the  way  for  those  scenes  of  anarchy  and 
turbulence,  and  for  that  dismemberment  of  the  Afghan  empire, 
whtch  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

After  the  death  of  Timoor  Shah,  in  May  1793,  Shauh  Zeraaun 
ascended  the  throne,  having,  either  by  force  or  stratagem, 
baffled  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  brothers.  His  reign  presents 
little  more  to  the  reader  of  its  history,  than  a  series  of  political 
blunders.  He  seems  to  have  been  both  active  and  brave ;  but  be 
sacrificed  the  security  of  his  empire,  and  the  stability  of  his  reign 
to  a  strange  and  impolitic  anxiety  for  the  invasion  of  India,  and 
this  error  of  judgement,  together  with  the  injudicious  choice  of 
a  vizier,  effected  his  ruin.  Tbe  general  alarm  which  the 
avowed  determination  of  Zemaun  excited  in  India,  and  even  in 
this  country,  cannot  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  our  readers ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  to  Imman  appre- 
hension his  ultimate  failure  was  certain,  his  appearance  would 
have  excited  the  Mahommedans  of  India  to  a  universal  revolt, 
which  could  not  have  been  quelled  but  at  the  expense  of  much 
treasure,  and  much  blood.  It  is  utterly  impracticable  to 'give 
in  this  brief  sketch,  any  adequate  description  of  the  various 
marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  this  infatuated  prince,  from 
one  part  his  dominions  to  another,  perpetually  tormented  by 
his  Indian  mania,  and  continually  called  off  from  this  point  by 
domestic  insurrection,  and  by  the  attacks  of  the  Persians. 
His  brother  Mahmood,  after  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts, 
at  length  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Zemaun,  whom 
he  seized  and  caused  to  Ee  blinded. 

The  principal  agent  in  this  revolution,  was  Futteh  Khan,  one 
of  those  extraordinary  beings,  who  so  rarely  appear  on  the  stage 
of  real  life,  and  whose  actions  would  appear  almost  incredible, 
even  if  attributed  to  the  heroes  of  romance.  Utterly  regardless  of 
danger,  and  equally  indifferent  as  to  the  moral  complexion  of 
the  means  used  to  accomplish  his  ends,  he  has  repeatedly  ef- 
fected the  most  important  events,  sometimes  by  his  own  single 
interposition,  and  at  other  times,  with  the  aid  of  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  followers4    Exile,  fr^booter^  general;  or  vizier — bis  dia« 
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racier  has  never  altered,  nor  has  his  self-d6pcndence  for  one 
BQoment  forsaken  liim  ;  and  even  at  this  very  time,  it  is  his 
wei^it  alone  that  presses  down  the  scale  of  empire  on  the  side 
of  Mahinood.  The  accession  of  Mahmood  was  not,  however, 
unopposed,  nor  his  prosperity  of  long  continuance.  Prince 
Shiya,  Zemaun's  full  brother,  commenced  active  hostilities. 
He  first  raised  the  tribe  or  clan  of  the  Berdooraunees,  through 
irhose  want  of  discipline  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from 
Futteh  Khan.  He  then  advanced  on  Peshawer  at  tlie  head  of 
12,000  Khyberees;  but  he  was  again  unsuccessful.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mahmood  was  weakening  his  own  cau^e  by  his  incapacity ; 
the  excesses  of  his  favourite  guards  exasperated  the  people  of 
Caubul,  who  rose  in  insurrection,  and  Shuja  being  called  in  by 
the  insurgent  party,  was,  after  defeating  Futteh  Khan,  seated 
on  the  throne. 

*  Mahmood,  deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  suffered  himself  to  be 
quietly  conducted  to  the  upper  fort,  where  the  princes  of  the  blood 
are  confined.  His  eyes  were  spared,  but  Shuja  has  unfortunately 
had  sufficient  reason  to  regret  this  clemency,  of  which  he  probably 
afforded  the  first  example  in  this  country/ 

Still  more  unhappily,  Shuja,  although  an  amiable  and  accom«' 
plished  man, '  was  deficient  in  the  genius  and  energy  which  were 
'  requisite  to  restore  a  government  so  far  sunk  in  anarchy  and  de- 
^  cay.^  Mokhtar  Oodoulah,  to  whose  influence  and  enterprise  the 
new  monarch  had  been  indebted  for  his  success,  though  he-was 
made  vizier,  was  never  in  his  master^s  confidence.  Rebellions, 
in  every  possible  kiud,  suddenly  started  up,  and  as  suddenly  sub- 
sided. The  indefatigable  Futteh  contrived  to  be  almost  constant- 
ly at  the  scene  of  action.  We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the 
state  qf  confusion  that  resulted  from  this  situation  of  affairs,  as 
it  would  require  too  much  space  to  make  it  intelligible;  and  we 
shall  merely  remark  in  general,  that  when  the  embassy  reached 
Caubul,  the  king  had  been  every  where  successful,  and  had  just 
quelled  a  most  formidable  insurrection  headed  by  his  vizier,  the 
only  man,  it  would  appear,  to  whom  Shuja  has  been  ungrateful. 

<In  the  year  1808,  when,  from  the  embassy  of  General  Gardanne  to' 
Persia,  and  other  circumstances,  it  appeared  as  if  the  French  intended 
to  carry  the  war  into  Asia,  it  was  thought  expedient  by  the  British 
government  in  India  to  send  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Caubul,  and  I 
was  ordered  on  that  duty.  As  the  court  of  Caubul  was 'known  to  be 
baughty,  and  supposed  to  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  the  European 
nations,  it  was  determined  that  the  mission  should  be  in  a  style  of  great 
magnificence ;  and  suitable  preparations  were  made  at  Delly  for  its 
equipment.' 

A  secretary  and  two  assistants,  one  surgeon,  two  military  sur- 
veyors, one  captain  commandant,  one  captain  in  second,  six  lieu- 
tenants, one  hundred  regular  and  the  same  number  of  irregular 
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cavalry,  with  two  hundred  infantry^  were  apjioifited  to  attead 
the  Embassy,  which  set  out  from  Delhi  on  the  ISth  of  October, 
1608.  At  Canound  they  first  encountered  the  eaads  of  (he  de- 
sert, ^  rising  one  after  another  like  the  wares  of  the  sea,  and 
'  marked  on  the  surface  by  the  wind  like  drifted  snow.  There 
^  were  roads  through  them,  tnade  solid  by  the  treading  of  ani- 
'  mats ;  but  oflT  tlie  road  our  horses  sunk  into  the  sand  at>e¥e  Ihe 
'  knee.'  After  a  day  or  two's  travelling  threogh  this  amvising 
country,  they  reached 

<  Singuana,  a  handsome  town,  built  of  stone*  on  the  skirts  of  a  hill  of 
purplish  rock,  about  six  hundred  feet  high,  I  was  here  met  by  Rajah 
IJbhce  Sing,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Shekhawut  tribe.  HCe  was  a 
little  man  with  large  eyes,  inflamed  by  the  use  of  opium ;  he  wore  his 
beard  turned  up  on  each  side  towards  his  ears^  which  gave  him  a  wild 
and  fierce  appearance ;  his  dress  was  plain,  and  his  speech  and  man- 
ners, like  those  of  all  his  countrymen,  rude  and  unpc^ished.  He  was, 
however,  very  civil,  and  made  many  professions  of  respect  and  attacli- 
ment  to  the  British.  I  saw  him  several  times,  and  he  was  always 
drunk  either  with  opium  or  brandy.  This  was  indeed  ^e  case  with 
all  the  Shekhawuttee  Sirdars,  n^ho  are  seldom  in  a  condition  to  apfoar 
till  the  effect  of  their  last  debauch  is  removed  by  a  new  dose ;  oonse- 
Guently  it  is  only  in  the  interval  between  sobriety  and  absolute  stupe- 
faction that  they  are  fit  for  business.  Two  marches  from  Singuaaa 
brought  us  to  Jhoonjhoona,  a  handsome  town  with  some  trees  and  gar- 
dens,  which  look  well  in  such  a  desert.  Each  of  the  chiefs,  who  are 
five  in  number,  has  a  castle  here  ;  and  here  they  assemble  when  the 

§ublic  aflairs  require  a  council.  At  this  place,  I  saw  the  remaining  foiir 
ihekhawut  chiefs  ;  they  were  plain  men.  One  of  them,  Shamn  Sing, 
was  remarkably  mild  and  well-behaved;  but  some  of  the  others  bore 
strong  marks  of  the  effects  of  opium  in  their  eyes  and  countenance. 
They  were  all  cousins,  and  seemed  to  live  in  great  harmony;  bat 
scarcely  had  I  crossed  the  desert,  when  I  heard  that  Shatmi  Sing  bad 
murdered  the  three  others  at  a  feast,  stabbing  the  first  of  them  wim  hii 
own  hand !' 

The  embassy  now  entered  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of 
Bikaneer,  ^  the  least  important  of  the  five  princes  of  Raojpoot- 
'  ana.'  The  description  given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  of  this  part  of 
his  travels,  is  truly  frightiful.  IliUs  of  shifting  sand  were  seoi 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  feet  high.  In  winter,  when  they  are 
somewhat  permanent,  they  are  covered  with  a  scanty  and  precari- 
ous herbage.  Here,  and  on  the  march,  were  found  a  few  wretched 
villages,  composed  of  straw  huts,  smrrounded  with  thorn  faodges 
stuck  in  the  sand. 

<  These  miserable  abodes  are  surrounded  by  a  few  fields  which  de- 
pend  for  water  on  the  rains  and  dews,  and  which  bear  thin  crops  of 
the  poorest  kind  of  pube,  and  of  bajra,  or  holcus  spicatus ;  anuhis 
lastk  tbotigh  it  flourishes  in  the  most  sterile  countries,  grows  n&re 
with  difficulty,  each  stalk  several  fe€t  from  its  netghboar*    Th«  witfi 
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are  often  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  one  was  three  hundred  and 
fttty  live  feet.  In  the  midst  of  go  arid  a  country,  the  water  melon, 
the  most  juicy  of  fruits,  is  found  in  profusion.  The  desert  from 
Ponggul  to  Bahawulpoor,  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded 
vnder  our  horses'  feet  like  a  board ;  the  clay  was  destitute  of  all 
Tegetation,  and  in  this  tract,  excepting  the  fort  and  pool  of  Moojgur, 
and  two  wells  about  sixteen  miles  from  Bahawulpoor,  there  is  neither 
"Water  nor  inhabitants  to  be  found/ 

The  party  had  to  sustain  great  privations  in  their  journey 
through  this  dreary  tract ;  the  fatigue  was  excessive  on  account 
of  the  heavy  sand,  and  the  path  so  narrow,  that  when  in  the 
closest  order,  the  line  extended  two  miles  in  length.  They  en* 
dured  the  greatest  inconveniences  from  the  scarcity  and  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water ;  while  the  tempting  juice  of  the  water 
melon  produced  injurious  effects  on  the  health.  From  all  these 
circumstances,  together  with  the  astonishing  variation  of  tempe* 
rature  in  the  days  and  nights,  sickness  was  so  dreadfully  preva* 
lent,  ^  that  thirty  sepoys,  without  reckoning  followers,  were  taken 
'  in  in  the  course  of  one  day  at  Nuttoosir,  and  forty  persons  of 

*  all  descriptions  expired  during  the  first  week  of  our  halt  at 

*  Bikaneer.'  The  first  appearance  of  this  last  named  city,  amid 
the  horrors  of  the  surrounding  desolation,  was  remarkably  stri- 
king ;  but  it  was  appearance  only.  The  walls  indeed  rose  lofity 
and  majestic,  with  their  towers  and  battlements;  above  them 
towered  the  still  loftier  citadel,  and  beyond  them  were  distin- 
guished high  buildings  and  temples ;  but  within  the  gates  no- 
thing was  to  be  seen,  but  mud  huts  and  corresponding  poverty. 
A  striking  illustration  of  human  ambition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  this  dreary  waste,  from  the  whole  of  which,  iC  offered  to 
him  in  fee  simple,  the  poorest  English  farmer  would  turn  away 
in  utter  and  unhesitating  disdain,  was  the  scene  of  warfare  and 
the  object  of  strife  between  contending  rajahs.  Bikaneer  was  at 
this  time  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  five  different  armies,  were  bra- 
ving the  miseries  of  the  desert  in  hostility  against  its  prince,  who 
trodted  to  the  strength  of  his  walls,  and  dtill  more  to  the  invinci- 
bility of  his  ocean  of  sand.  His  person  and  character  are  de- 
scribed as  follows. 

*  Rajah  Soorut  Sing  is  a  man  of  a  good  height,  and  a  fair  complexion 
for  an  Indian.  He  nas  black  whiskers  and  a  beard  (except  on  the 
middle  of  his  chin),  a  long  nose,  and  Raujpoot features;  he  has  a  good 
face,  and  a  smiling  countenance.  He  is  reckoned  an  oppressive 
prince.  It  is  strongly  suspected  that  he  poisoned  his  elder  brother^ 
whom  he  succeeded ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  murdered  an  agent  sent 
from  the  vizier  of  Hindostan  to  the  king  of  CaubiU.  Yet,  as  he  is 
▼erj^  strict  in  hb  devotions,  and  particular  in  the  diet  prescidbed  by 
hts  religion,  his  subjects  allow  him  the  character  of  a  saint.* 
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This  saintly  monarch)  in  bis  interview  with  Mr.  E.  displayed 
great* personal  magnificence;  his  many-coloured  turban  was 
richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  he  *  sat  resting  his  arms  on  a 

*  shield  of  steel,  the  bosses  and  rim  of  which  were  set  with  dia- 
'  monds  and  rubies/  Pooggul,  which  was  the  next  town,  is  thos 
described. 

<  If  I  could  present  to  my  reader  the  fore  ground  of  high  sand  hiili, 
the  village  of  straw  huts,  the  clay  walls  of  the  little  fort  going  to  ruins* 
as  the  ground  which  supported  them  was  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
and  the  sea  of  sand,  without  a  sign  of  vegetation,  which  formed  the 
rest  of  the  prospect,  he  probably  would  feel  as  I  did,  a  sort  of  wonder 
at  the  people  who  could  reside  in  so  dismal  a  wilderness,  and  of  horror 
at  the  life  to  which  they  seemed  to  be  condemned.' 

Soon  after  leaving  this  dreary  spot,  our  countrymen  entered 
on  the  frontier  territory  of  Afghaunistan,  and  were  met  by  a 
detachment  sent  with  water  and  refreshments  by  Bahawul  Kbann, 
governor  of  the  province.  At  Moujgur  they  were  deceived  by 
a  mirage,  called  by  the  Persians  iirraub.  The  little  tufts  of 
grass  and  low  shrubs  were  minutely  reflected  in  this  fairy  lake. 
Mr.  E.  ofiers  no  speculations  on  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon ; 
but  he  remarks  that  it  is   *  only  to  be  found  in  level,  smooth,  and 

*  dry  places  ;*  that  no  vapour  was  to  be  perceived ;  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  aftected  by  ^  the  position  of  the  sua 
^  with  respect  to  the  spectator  ;'  and  that  its  appearance  was  not 
always  accompanied  with  great  heat.  At  Hahawnlpore  they 
met  the  governor  in  person  ;  ^  a  plain,  open,  pleasant  man,  about 

*  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age.*  He  was  in  the  higliest  de- 
gree courteous  and  hospitable ;  liberal  even  to  an  embarrassiDg 
extent ;  and  in  his  delicacy  respecting  presents  to  himself,  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  rapacious  rulers  of  Eastern  countries. 
They  were  now  in  a  land  of  verdure  and  plenty,  and'  went  for- 
ward in  high  spirits.  On  the  l}th  of  December,  they  reached 
Moultari,  a  town  of  *  magnificent  appearance'  and  ccmsidatiblau 
trade ;  situated  in  a  rich,  but  imperfectly  cultivated  country.^ 
Their  reception  at  this  place  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  Se-7 
rafrauz  Khaun  4)eiBg  fearful  and  suspicious.  Their  first  hl^' 
terview  with  him  was  hurried  and  tumultuous ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  both  parties  were  equally  gratified  when  the  Mission 
left  the  neighbourhood.  We  regret  that  we  must  decline  attend- 
ing Mr.  E.  in  his  visit  to  the  Indus,  and  Messrs.  Frazer  and 
Harris  in  their  ^  attempt  to  ascend  the  peak,  called  Takhte  SoU-^ 
^  maun,  or  Soliman's  Throne,  where  the  people  of  the  country  be- 
^  lieve  the  ark  to  have  rested  after  the  deluge.'  One  passage^ 
however,  is  too  illustrative  to  be  omitted. 

*  Tlie  notions  entertained  of  us  by  the  people  were  not  ft  Ettle  eztr»- 
oi'dinary.  They  lied  od^n  no  conception  of  our  nation  or  religfon. 
Wc  have  been  taken  for  Synds,  Moguls,  A%haunB^  and  even  At 
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Hindoos.  They  believed  we  carried  great  gUDS  packed  up  in  trunks^ 
and  that  we  had  certain  small  bpxes  so  contrivea  a3  to  explode^  and 
kill  half  a  dozen  men  each,  without  hurting  us.  Some  thought  we 
could  raise  the  dead;  and  there  was  a  story  current,  that  we  had  made 
and  animated  a  wooden  ram  at  Mooltaun ;  that  we  had  sold  him  as  a 
ram,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  purchaser  began  to  eat  him,  that  the 
material  of  which  he  was  made,  was  discovered,* 

In  their  course  along  the  Indus,  our  travellers  came  to  Calll* 
baugh,  a  scene  of  a  singular  nature.  We  shall  give  the  descrip* 
tion  of  it  in  their  own  words. 

*  Calla-baugh,  where  we  lefl  the  plain,  well  deserves  a  minute  des- 
cription. The  Indus  is  here  compressed  by  mountains  into  a  deep . 
channel,  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The  mountains  on 
each  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river,  and  a  road  is  cut  along 
their  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  I(  had  been  widened  for  us, 
but  was  still  so  narrow,  and  the  rock  over  it  so  steep,  that  no  camel 
with,  a  bulky  load  could  pass:  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  twenty* 
eight  boats  had  been  prepared,  to  convey  our  largest  packages  up  the 
river.  The  first  part  of  this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the  town  of 
Calla-baugh,  which  is  built  in  a  singular  manner  upon  the  face  of  the 
bill,  every  street  rising  above  its  neighbour ;  and,  I  imagine,  only  ac» 
eesstble  by  means  of  the  flat  roofs  of  fhe  houses  below  it.    As  we 

Eassed  beneath,  we  perceived  windows  and  balconies  at  a  great 
eighty  crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  road  beyond  was 
cut  out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of  that  mineral,  in  some 
places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The  salt  is 
nard,  clear,  and  almost  pure.  It  would  be  like  chrystal,  were  it  not 
in  some  parts  streaked  and  tinged  with  red.  In  some  places  salt 
springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  leave  the  ground  co- 
veried  with  a  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.  All  the  earth, 
particularly  near  the  town,  is  almost  blood  red,iind  this,  with  the 
itrange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flow-. 
Ing  in  a  deep  and  clear  stream  through  lofly  mountains,  past  this  ex** 
:ri(Ordinary  town,  presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders  as  is  seldom  to 
3^  witnessed.  Our  camp  was  pitched  beyond  the  pass,  in  the  mouth 
>f  a  narrow  valley,  and  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent ;  near  it  were 
Mies  of  salt  in  large  blocks  (like  stones  at  a  quarry)  lying  ready  for 
sxportation,  either  to  India  or  Khorassaun.  It  would  hav'e  taken  a 
reek  to  satisfy  us  with  the  sight  of  Calla-baugh,  but  it  threatened 
*i^,  and  had  the  torrent  filled  while  we  were  there>  our  whole  camp 
Bust  have  been  swept  into  the  Indus.* 

After  what  we  have  already  stated  respecting  the  political  and 
inaettled  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  <3aubuly  our  readers  will 
lot  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Embassy,  on  their  reaching  Pes-* 
lawer,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Afgbaun  court,  found 
ifiairs  in  a  suspicious  and  doubtful  state.  It  required  both  skill 
md  management  to  conduct  the  negotiation  amid  the  diffi- 
culties which  from  various  quarters,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
ifere  tbiown  in  its  way.    The  Rajah  of  the  PoDgaub^  the  govern 
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Hindoos.  Thev  believed  we  carried  great  guDS  packed  up  in  trunks^ 
and  that  we  haa  certain  small  bpxes  so  contrivea  as  to  explode^  and 
kill  half  a  dozen  men  each,  without  hurting  us.  Some  thought  we 
could  raise  the  dead;  and  there  was  a  story  current,  that  we  had  made 
and  animated  a  wooden  ram  at  Mooltaun ;  that  we  had  sold  him  as  a 
ram,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  purchaser  began  to  eat  him,  that  the 
material  of  which  he  was  made,  was  discovered/ 

Id  their  course  along  the  Indus,  our  IraTellers  came  to  Calll* 
baugh,  a  scene  of  a  singular  nature.  We  shall  give  the  d^crip-> 
tion  of  it  in  their  own  words. 

*  Calla-baughy  where  we  lefl  the  plain,  well  deserves  a  minute  des« 
cription.  The  Indus  is  here  compressed  by  mountains  into  a  deep . 
channel;  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The  mountains  on 
each  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river,  and  a  road  is  cut  along 
their  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  I(  had  been  widened  for  us, 
but  was  still  so  narrow,  and  the  rock  over  it  so  steep,  that  no  camel 
with  a  bulky  load  could  pass:  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  twenty* 
eight  boats  had  been  prepared,  to  convey  our  largest  packages  up  the 
river.  The  first  part  of  this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the  town  of 
Calla-baugh,  which  is  built  in  a  singular  manner  upon  the  face  of  the 
bill,  every  street  rising  above  its  neighbour ;  and,  I  imagine,  only  ac* 
eetstble  by  means  of  the  flat  roofs  of  fhe  houses  below  it.    As  we 

Cssed  beneath,  we  perceived  windows  and  balconies  at  a  great 
ight,  crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  road  beyond  was 
cut  out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cU£&  of  that  mineral,  in  some 
places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The  salt  is 
nard,  clear,  and  almost  pure.  It  would  be  like  chrystal,  were  it  not 
in  some  parts  streaked  and  tinged  with  red.  In  some  places  salt 
springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  leave  the  ground  co- 
▼e^ied  with  a  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.  All  the  earth, 
particularly  near  the  town,  is  almost  blood  red,iind  this,  with  the 
strange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flow- 
ing in  a  deep  and  clear  «tream  through  lofly  mountains,  past  this  ex-* 
trttfrdinary  town,  presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders  as  is  seldom  to 
be  witnessed.  Our  camp  was  pitched  beyond  the  pass,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  narrow  valley,  and  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent ;  near  it  were 
piles  of  salt  in  large  blocks  (like  stones  at  a  quarry)  lying  ready  for 
exportation,  either  to  India  or  Khorassaun.  It  would  hav'e  taken  a 
sreek  to  satisfy  us  with  the  sight  of  Calla-bauffh,  but  it  threatened 
rain,  and  had  the  torrent  filled  while  we  were  there,  our  whole  camp 
must  have  been  swept  into  the  Indus.* 

After  what  we  have  already  stated  respecting  the  political  and 
unsettled  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  our  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Embassy,  on  their  reaching  Pes* 
hawer,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Afghaun  court,  found 
ifiairs  in  a  suspicious  and  doubtful  state.  It  required  both  skill 
ind  management  to  conduct  the  negotiation  amid  the  diffi- 
culties which  from  various  quarters,  both  fordgn  and  domestic, 
Mrere  tbrpwn  in  its  way.    The  Rfyah  of  the  PoDgaub^  tlie  fgas&^y 
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fertility  are  much  exaggerated,  and  that  ezceptiag  osmt  rivm, 
it  is  in  this  respect  far  below  the  British  posseaooiif  ia  hdh, 

<  On  the  whole,  not  a  third  of  the  country  we  saw  ivas  caMvUcdi 
It,  however,  contained  many  fine  villages,  and  some  large  towns,  but 
most  of  the  latter  bore  strong  marks  of  decay.  Omritsir  akm^  As 
sacred  city  of  the  Siks,  and  lately  the  seat  of  their  oaticmal  couttcB^ 
appeared  to  be  increasing ;  oh  the  contrary,  Lahore  is  haateaiiig  ftll 
to  ruin,  but  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  raosqnest  the  lofty  walb 
of  the  fort,  the  mossy  terraces  of  the  garden  of  Shaolimar,  the 
splendid  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Jehaag^er,  and  the  numberisM 
inferior  tombs  and  places  of  worship  that  surround  die  towOf  stUl 
render  it  an  object  or  curiosity  and  admiration  * 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number,'] 

Art.  V«  Preseiencet  or  the  Secrets  of  Dptdnatiom;  a  Poem,  in  tva 
Parts.  By  Edward  Smedlcy,  Jun.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  13&  Fnoe 
78. 6d.  Murray.  1816. 

rpHIS  is,  we  think,  the  most  splendid  peoe  of  TeiaiBcatha 
J  that  has  appeared  since  Mr.  Ueber^s  Palestine.  AlChougll 
citremely  unequal,  it  is  more  imaginative  and  more  interesCiiig; 
thau  almost  any  poem  we  have  recently  met  with  of  the  siflM 
sci..:vi ;  a  school  ^vhich  we  cannot  better  designate,  than  by  eMl^ 
paring  its  elegant,  elaborate,  and  dazzling  productioD*,  tepliBt-' 
ings  in  enamel.  For  some  classes  of  suiijoctB,  thie  style  of 
poetry  may  be  esteemed  preferable.  It  would  not  suit  an  historie 
narrative,  a  tale  of  sublime  or  romantio  character,  an  Alpioe 
sketch,  or  a  quiet  landscape.  But  for  didactic  poetry,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  that  metaphysical  cast  of  sentiment,  which  loves  to 
imbody  itself  in  personification  and  metaphor,  a  stately  dieticm 
and  antithetical  rhymes  may  be  highly  appropriate.  They  fill 
the  car  in  those  intellectual  pauses  which  almost  aeGessarilj 
occur  in  poetry  of  this  description,  like  an  obUffai&  aymphoiiy, 
relieving  at  intervals  the  sul\|ect  of  the  composition. 

Mr.  Smedley  prefixes  to  his  poem  an  extract  from  Lord  Bt« 
con,  on  the  subject  of  Divination,  which  serves  to  Ulnstrate  fte 
title,  and  the  natural  division  of  his  subject. 

*  **  Divination  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided  faito  Abtifi- 
*'  ciAL  and  Natuual  :  whereof  Artificial  is,  when  the  MindmaLeCh 
"  prediction  by  argument  concluding  upon  signs  aAd  tdkeas :  NaCn- 
<<  ral  is,  when  the  Mind  hath  a  presentiment  by  an  iatemal  power 
<<  without  the  inducement  of  a  sign.  Artificial  it  of  two  S'lita,  ekksr 
«  when  the  argument  is  coupled  with  a  derivation  of  *^nffft,  wtikk 
<<  is  rational;  or  when  it  is  only  grounded  upon  a  coincideaoe  ofths 
*'  effect,  which  is  Experimentaf:  whereof  the  latter  is  fer    " 
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Hindoos.  Thev  believed  we  carried  great  guns  packed  up  in  trunks^ 
and  that  we  haa  certain  small  bpxes  so  contrivea  as  to  explode^  and 
kill  half  a  dozen  men  each,  without  hurting  us.  Some  thought  we 
could  raise  the  dead;  and  there  was  a  story  current,  that  we  had  made 
and  animated  a  wooden  ram  at  Mooltaun ;  that  we  had  sold  him  as  a 
ram,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  purchaser  began  to  eat  him,  that  the 
material  of  which  he  was  made,  was  discovered/ 

In  their  course  along  the  Indus,  our  travellers  came  to  Calk* 
baugh,  a  scene  of  a  singular  nature.  We  shall  give  the  descrip-> 
tion  of  it  in  their  own  words. 

*  Calla-baugh,  where  we  lefl  the  plain,  well  deserves  a  minute  des- 
cription.   The  Indus  is  here  compressed  by  mountains  into  a  deep, 
channel,  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.     The  mountains  on 
each  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river,  and  a  road  is  cut  along 
their  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.     I(  had  been  widened  for  us, 
but  was  still  so  narrow,  and  the  rock  over  it  so  steep,  that  no  camel 
with  a  bulky  load  could  pass:  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  twenty* 
eight  boats  had  been  prepared,  to  convey  our  largest  packages  up  the 
river.    The  first  part  of  this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the  town  of 
Calla-baugh,  which  is  built  in  a  singular  manner  upon  the  face  of  the 
bill,  every  street  rising  above  its  neighbour ;  and,  I  imagine,  only  ac* 
eesstble  by  means  of  the  flat  roofs  of  fhe  houses  below  it.    As  we 
passed  beneath,  we  perceived  windows  and  balconies  at  a  great 
aeight»  crowded  with  women  and  children.    The  road  beyond  was 
cut  out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cli£&  of  that  mineral,  in  some 
plapes  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.    The  salt  is 
nard,  clear,  and  almost  pure.     It  would  be  like  chrystal,  were  it  not 
in  some  parts  streaked  and  tinged  with  red.     In  some  places  salt 
iprines  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  leave  the  ground  co- 
^etied  with  a  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness.    All  the  earth, 
particularly  near  the  town,  is  almost  blood  red,iind  this,  with  the 
iCrange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flow- 
ng  in  a  deep  and  clear  «tream  through  lofly  mountains,  past  this  ex** 
jrtfiyrdinary  town,  presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders  as  is  seldom  to 
le  witnessed.    Our  camp  was  pitched  beyond  the  pass,  in  the  mouth 
jf  a  narrow  valley,  and  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent;  near  it  were 
Mies  of  salt  in  large  blocks  (like  stones  at  a  quarry)  lying  ready  for 
KKportation,  either  to  India  or  Khorassaun.     It  would  hav'e  taken  a 
reek  to  satisfy  us  with  the  sight  of  Calla-bauffh,  but  it  threatened 
afn,  and  had  the  torrent  filled  while  we  were  there,  our  whole  camp 
Bust  have  been  swept  into  the  Indus.* 

After  what  we  have  already  stated  respecting  the  political  and 
msettled  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  our  readers  will 
lot  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Embassy,  on  their  reaching  Pes* 
lawer,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Afghaun  court,  fouacl 
iffairs  in  a  suspicious  and  doubtful  state.  It  required  both  skill 
ind  management  to  conduct  the  negotiation  amid  the  diffi- 
culties which  from  various  quarters,  both  fordgn  and  domestic, 
iirere  tbiown  in  its  way.    The  Rajah  of  the  PuDgaub^  the  goveTf 
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nors  of  petty  frontier  states,  and  the  *  great  Poonmnee  lonh,* 
were  all  jealous  of  the  supposed  objects  of  the  minion.  9«t  ti 
Mr.  Elphinstone  abstains  from  all  subjects  connected  wilk 
the  Emoassy,  and  ^s  it  was  ultimately  without  mny  inmoftoBt 
result,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  Shiya,  wo  maM  hi 
pursue  this  part  of  the  sulgect  Wlien  tbo  trmin  onknd 
Pesliawer, 

'  There  was  a  great  croud  all  the  way.  The  banks  on  each  lidt  of 
the  road  were  covered  with  people,  and  many  climbed  up  ticfs  !•  «t 
us  pass.  The  croud  increasea  as  we  approached  the  citfi  bol  «c 
were  put  to  no  inconvenience  by  it,  as  the  king's  honOy  tlMnkod< 
out  to  meet  us,  charged  the  mob  vigorously,  and  used  tbei 
without  the  least  compunction.  One  man  attracted  particnhr 
he  wore  a  high  red  cap,  of  a  conical  shape,  with  some  fiMs  of  cM 
round  the  bottom,  ana  a  white  plume ;  he  had  a  short  jadcet  of  dm 
black  pantaloons,  and  brown  ooots ;  he  was  an  nutowoiJy  far 
figure,  tall  and  thin,  with  swelHng  muscles,  a  his^  nose,  nod  n  mt 
mated  countenance;  he  was  mounted  on  a  very  fine  grey  hoite,  ssi 
rode  with  lone  stirrups  and  very  well.  He  earned  u  long  spear  wil^ 
out  a  head,  with  which  he  charged  the  mob  at  speed,  dioutng  wkb  i 
loud  and  oeep  voice.  He  not  only  dispersed  mmols  IniI  roitn 
grave  people  sitting  on  terraces  with  the  greatest  fiiriv*nd  keol  d 
clear  wherever  he  went.  His  name  was  Russool  Dovnonak  m 
Russool  the  mad.  He  was  known  for  a  brave  and  good  aeldier^  te 
an  irre^ar  and  unsettled  person.  He  afterwards  was  in  groai  fc- 
▼our  with  most  of  the  mission,  and  was  equipped  in  an  Enpish  hi' 
met  and  cavalry  uniform,  which  well  became  him.' 

It  was  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  agilalodaiJ 
unsettled  state  of  the  Aff^aun  nation,  thai  the  honaenasignedfcr 
dieir  accommodation,  had  been  built  by  one  of  the  ptincipsi 
officers  of  Shah  Shuja,  not  long  *  before  he  went  into 
and  was  ^  quite  unfinished.'  This  house  was  eonNnei 
well  adaptra  to  the  climate.  In  the  constmetioB  ef 
iogs  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  establittmient  wMia  ili 
double  enclosure,  there  was  nothing  very  peculiar,,  exeqptiw  fhd 
the  summer  apartments  were  su^rrtneaHf  apd,.  in.genemCjie- 
eiaely  the  same  in  plan  and  dimenabns  witth  those  nhove  ffMlri- 
For  tlie  first  month  the  Embassv  were  pcoTiaionednt  the  enom 
of  the  Shah ;  but  at  the  urgent  and  repeated  iolir imisnpTaf  Mi 
Elphinstone,  this  practice  was  discontinued. 


<  The  first  week  after  our  arrival  past  without  oor 

to  the  king,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  ahont  the  i 

scntation.     The  common  fbnns  of  the  oom^  thoiieh  the 
alleged  that  they  had  been  confi)nned  to  by  ambaasailpBe  fl) 
and  Uzbek  Tartary,  and  even  by  the  biotlier  of  the  leuec  ^^ 
appeared  to  us  a  uttle  unreasonable.    The  amhessadpii  t»ha 
duced,  is  brought  into  a  court  by  two  oSeerSpHhe.hM^l^lp^tF 
the  arms;  on  commg  in  sight  of  tbf  klDg»  lAo.  SffMHi2ilrmv|^ 
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windawy  the  ambassador  b  made  to  run  fbrward  for  a  certain  distano^it 
when  he  stops  for  a  moment  and  prays  for  the  king.  He  is  then  made 
to  run  fbrward  again,  and  prays  once  more ;  and  after  another  nm, 
the  king  calls  out  <  Khellut/  (a  dress)  which  is  followed  by  the  Turk- 
ish word  ^  Getsheen/  (begone)  from  an  officer  of  state^and  the  unfor- 
tunate ambassador  is  made  to  run  out  of  the  co^rt,  and  sees  no  inore 
of  the  King,  unless  he  is  sirmmoned  to  a  private  audience  in  hib  Ma- 
jesly's  closet.* 

It  seems  that  onr  Ambassador  yielded  compliance  i¥iih  the 
raying  part  of  this  ridiculous  ceremonial^  but  he  strongly  and 
ecidedly  protested  against  submitting  to  the  pinionioe  and  run^ 
ning  part  of  the  performance.  In  the  end  hepreyailed,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  presence  on  his  own  terms.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  Balla  Hissaur,  or  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  king,  tbe 

Kincipal  persons  of  the  ISmbassy  were  admitted,  and  after  V^alk- 
g  about  one  hundred  yards,  ascended  a  fliefat  of  steps,  and  eh- . 
iered  the  Kishik  Khauneb,  or  guard  room,  wnere  they  were  cour- 
teously received  by  the  king*s  imaun,  the '  primate  of  all  AfebaUn- 
^  istaun.*  While  in  this  apartment  they  were  visited  by  iheChabus 
Baushee,  ^  master  of  the  ceremonies,'  who  had  been  making  a 
strenuous  but  inefiectual  effort  to  commit  their  names  to  memory. 
He  managed  the  business,  however,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  man 
experienced  in  such  high  and  mysterious  matters,  for  he  re*-  ^ 
quested,  that  on  his  touching  them  successively,  they  would  whis- 
per their  names,  and  by  the  help  of  this  prompting  he  succeeded 
to  admiration.  The  audience  too  was  well  contrived;  the  gen^^ 
tlemen  of  the  Mission  were  conducted  through  a  sloping  passage, 
and  after  entering  a  gate  and  passing  ^  behind  a  sort  of  screen,' 
the  whole  scene  burst  at  once  upon  their  view.  On  every  side 
of  an  oblong  court,  with  lofty  walls,  on  which  cypresse^i  were 
painted,  the  king^s  guards  were  drawn  up  three  deep,  and  atva* 
rious  distances  stood  the  officers  of  the  crown.  In  the  mid^  of 
the  court  was  a  pond  with  fountains;  and  at  the  end, 

«  Was  a  high  building,  the  lower  story  of  wMch  wat  a  aolid  #d}» 
oitiamented  with  false  arches,  but  without  doort  or  windows;  over 
this  was  another  story,  the  roc^  of  which  was  supported  by  t>iBarf  sod 
JUoorish  arches,  highly  ornamented.  In  the  cpnire  arch  sat  the  king, 
on  a  very  large  throne  of  gold  or  ffildinr.  His  appearance  was  msf - 
nificent  and  royal;  his  crown  and  all  his  dress  were  one  blaze  of 
jewels.  He  was  elevated  above  the  heads  of  the  eunuchs  who  suit- 
rounded  his  throne,  atid  who  were  t^e  only  persons  in  die  large  hall 
where  he  sat:  all  was  silent  and  motionless,' 

The  Embassy  advanced  to  the  fountain  and  prayed,  or  seemed 
to  pray,  for  the  king ;  they  were  then  announced  bf  the  Cbaous 
Baushee,  and  welcomed  by  the  Shah.  After  this,  the  guards 
went  off  by  divisions  and  on  the  .run»  their  iron  heefed  tniois 
clattering  ob  the  parement  like  a  charge  of  oavijlry^    Wliea  tbe 
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court  was  cleared,  tlie  Embassy  were  introduced  into  the  hiM 
\7bere  tlie  k\ns^  sat,  and  a  conyerdatiun  on  bu8iDe>s  took  p1i€e,in 
•vbicb  the  Aighaun  inonarcb  seems  to  have  conductetl  himxif 
Vfhh  ability.  His  |)ersoii  was  handsome,  his  complcxiofi  ofive, 
set  off  by  a  thick  black  beard.    He  appeared  to  bo  about  thiitj. 

*  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  digoified  and  plcuiagi 
'  his  voice  clear,  and  his  address  princely.*  Mis  dress  was  most 
magnificent,  having  the  appearance  of  *  armour  of  jewfb.' 
and  in  one  of  his  bracelets  was  *  the  Cohi  Noor,  known  to  k 

*  one  of  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  world.*     His  crown 
a  mass,  or  mure  properly  a^maze  of  jewelery,  for  it  was  w 

*  plicated  and  so.dazzlting,*  as  to  baffle  inspection  in  a  pubGc 
audience,  ^fbc.  scene  altogether  was  uncommonly  impresare, 
though  tlie'^^ersonatao^^arance  of  *Shuja  was  the  most  qilendki 
part  of  the  ijixo^iaiua  Mi'.  Elphinstone  sums  up  his  account  ft; 
^remarking,  that  mIic  wh6le  bore  less  the  appearance  of  a  tttfe 
in  prosperity,  than  of  ft  sptctidid  monarchy  in  decay.*  In  a  sab- 
sequent  and  more  private;  interview,  the  *  favourable  impnmoii* 
made  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Shah,  was  confirmed  and  incie 
^  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,*  says  Mr.  B.  *  of  an  ESasten 
'  narch,  how  much  he  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  or  kow 

*  well  he  preserved  his  dignity  while  he  seemed  only  desirous  to 

*  please.' 

At  this  time  Shujahad  reigned  about  six  years,  and  appearMi 
to  be  firmly  seated  on  his  throne ;  but  a  series  of  ii^udicious  mca* 
sures,  aiul  misplaced  contidence,  had  been  for  some  time  prvpt- 
ring  the  catustropbe  which  defeated  the  political  objects  of  Ibe 
Caubul  Alissic'n.  Thp  vizier  had  led  an  army  against  the  rekifl- 
lious  province  of  Cnslimeer,  at  first  with  every  prospect  of  soc- 
'cess;.^t  he^seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  CTery  noilitary  qna- 
Jitjry^exiTeptjng  (tiat  of  personal  bravery,  and  he  ollimtteiy  s»- 
Ifj^ied  a  conit|>l^te  and  irrecoverable  discomfiture.  Attke'same 
Ome,  ^KaTi  Md^mood,>nd  the  restless  agitator  Futteh  Khan, 
seized  Caubul ;  while  the  khig*8  army  was  disaftcted,  and  Ibr 
Khauns  of  his  party  were  at  open  Tarianee  with  each  other.  In  thi* 
state  of  things,  it  will  readily  be  ioApAed  that  the  aitnation  of 
the  l^mbussy  could  not  be  very  plcasfiit.  At  one  time,  indn^i. 
they  were  in  great  personal  danger.  j4  Hindoo  had  beoi  sciied 
in  the  passes  on  the  Caubul  road,  andltVas  refldrted  that  be  w^ 
an  Emissary  from  the  English  to  Mahibood,  miting  bin  to  bu- 
ten  his  march,  and  promiHintj^  to  seize  the  person  of  Shuja;  wai 
to  this  it  was  addetl,  that  the  king  had  given  up  the  effcclB  ^  ike 
Embassy  to '{flunder.  At  this delightfulintelligence  nil PlsAanir 
was  in  commotion;  matches  were  lighted,  arms  were  got  n  ordtf, 
and  a  mob  asscfmbled  round  the  gates  of  the  leaideaca  sf  fb^ 
missiop,  where;  i^t  the;8ame  time,  all  had  been  qniefly  niiMMsito 
give  thciirrwafm  reAmtion.  They  disposed,  h&W 
<:ertainmg  tlie  falsehood  of  the  report 
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''r.  *  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  party  of  troops  with  the  mis«ion,  was  exer- 
cised in  honour  of  his  Majesty's  birth-day.  Akram  Khaun  attd  many 
ether  persons  of  all  ranks  were  present.  The  spot  was  admirably 
calculated  for  a  small  body ;  being  a  green  plain  confined  by  hillocks* 
^Ihe  Dooraunees  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  exhibition,  and  even 
the  King  viewed  it  through  a  telescope  from  the  top  of  the  Balla 

^  Hissaur.' 

We  have  quoted  this  trivial  incident,  merely  as  an  illustratioQ 
of  that  perverse  obstinacy  with  which  mankind  adhere  to  old 
habits,  in  the  very  face  of  unquestionable  improvement.  Five^ 
or  even  half  five  thousand  men,  disciplined  in  the  European 
manner,  and  attached  to  the  person  of  Shuja,  would  have  put  his 
throne  and  empire  out  of  hazard;  and  yet,  Hitb  this  limited  but 
practical  proof  of  Western  superiority  bdforehis  ey^  he  persisted 
to  his  downfall  in  the  Eastern  modes  of  warfart.  Nor,  as  it  ap- 
pears, did  any  of  his  Sirdars,  though  delig|||i4  uMl  the  close  ^* 
ray,  the  rapid  and  sustained  fire,  the  hedge  of  bayonets,  th6  un- 
broken charge,  the  combined  and  calculated  movements  of  this 
miniature  army,  express  a  wish  to  sirbstltute  this  scientific  system, 
for  the  tumultuous  shiftings,  the  uncertain  and  wavering  forma* 
lion,  the  desultory  march,  the  slow  and  ill-directed  fire,  and  th# 
charge  a  la  debaudadey  of  their  own  troops. 

Shall  Sbuja  took  the  field  in  person  against  his  brpther,  and 
the  Embassy  retired  for  safety  to  Hussun  Abdaul,  where  it  soon 
received  letters  of  recall  from  the  Brftish  Government.  But  even 
before  the  preparations  for  the  homeward  march  were  completed, 
it  was  overtaken  by  the  Harem  of  Shuja,  and  by  the  news  of  bin 
surprise  and  defeat ;  from  which  he  would  have  been  effectually 
protected  by  an  advanced  guard,  and  by  the  preservation  of  order 
io  his  straggling  columns.  It  was  Futteh  Khan,  witb  a  sniall 
force,  who  had  thus  routed  the  army  of  the  kimg.  Same  days 
afterward,  the  Embassy,  while  on  its  return,  was  again  overiaktn 
by  the  Harem,  and  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Shsb  Zenann, 
whose  name  once  struck  terror  through  all  tbe  nations  of  tb^ 
£ast,  but  who  was  now  aji)lind  and  melancholy  fugitive,  seeking 
an  uncertain  refuge  araoiig  those  whom  he  had  twice  invaded  and 
subdued.  He  seemed  to  be  about  forty,  and  had  by  no  means 
the  appearance  of  ^  a  blind  man.'  While  on  their  return,  the 
party  were  exposed  to  various  adventures.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Tanguard  were  nearly  swept  away  by  a  torrent,  which,  when  they 
began  to  cross  it,  was  not  more  than  a  foot  deep ;  but  rose  ten 
feet  in  a  minute,  and  *  ran  in  waves  like  tbe  sea,  rising  against 
/  the  bank  in  a  ridge,  like  the  surf  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL^ 
At  another  time,  while  entangled  in  a  pass,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Siks.  Que  man  was  killed,  and  the  commander  of  the 
esoprt  shot  through  the  arm.  In  bis  passage  through  tbe  Pun- 
jaub,  Mr.  £.  bad  occasion  to  obserre  that  tt^  eiMOQiits  of  it^ 
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fertility  arc  much  exmf^gerated,  and  that 
it  is  in  this  respect  far  below  the  British  poss 

*  On  the  whoIe»  not  a  third  of  the  country  we 
It,  howeyer»  contained  many  fine  villages,  and  some  lame 
most  of  the  latter  bore  strong  marks  of  decar.  Pmntaif 
sacred  city  of  the  Siks*  and  lately  the  seat  of  their  aatioiii 
appeared  to  be  increasing ;  on  the  contrary,  Lahore  is  hartrnmg  ftiC 
to  ruin,  but  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  mosques,  the  lofty  wA 
of  the  fort,  the  mossy  terraces  of  the  garden  of  Shaalimar,  the 
splendid  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Jehangeer,  and  the  Dnmberiea 
inferior  tombs  and  places  of  worship  that  surround  die  Cowd»  sdl 
render  it  an  object  or  curiosity  and  aamiration ' 

\To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.'] 

m 

Art.  V.  Prueiencff  or  the  SkcreU  of  Dhinatum;  m  PoeB^  in  tvs 
Parts.  By  Edward  Smedlcy,  Jun.  foolscap  8vo.  pp.  13&  Vnot 
78. 6d.  Murray.  1816. 


nnlllS  is,  we  think,  the  most  splendid  piece  of 
J     that  has  api>eared  since  Mr.  Ueber^s  PaleaCiDe.     Altlioegh 
cjireinely  unequal,  it  is  more  imaginative  and  more  interesting, 
tiiau  ttluiost  any  poem  we  have  recently  met  with  of  the 
8Ci..:  ji ;  a  school  which  we  cannot  better  designate,  then  by 

1>aring  its  elegant,  elaborate,  and  dazzling  productioDS,  to  paint- 
ngs  in  enamel.  For  some  classes  of  sulgects,  this  style  sf 
poetry  may  be  esteemed  preferable.  It  would  not  suit  an  bistorie 
narrative,  a  tale  of  Hublime  or  romantic  character,  an  Alpine 
sketch,  or  a  quiet  laudsca|)e.  But  for  didactic  pockrj,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  tliat  metaphysical  cast  of  sentiment,  which  fovci  to 
imbody  itself  in  personification  and  metaphor,  aatstelr  «lic(ioB 
and  antithetical  rhymes  may  be  highly  appropriate.  They  fill 
the  ear  in  those  intellectual  pauses  whieb  almost  aeceanaffily 
occur  in  poetry  of  this  description,  like  an  obUgaia  sympheay, 
relieving  at  intervals  the  sul\ject  of  the  composition. 

Mr.  8 medley  prefixes  to  his  poem  an  extract  from  Lord  Ba- 
con, on  the  subject  of  Divination,  which  serves  to  iUnstrmte  Ae 
title,  and  the  natural  division  of  his  subject. 

*  **  Divination  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided  into  Anrtri- 
<'  ciAL  and  Natuu  AL :  whereof  Artificial  is,  when  the  MindmaLctii 
«<  prediction  by  argument  concluding  upon  signs  and  tokens :  Natn* 
*<  rul  is,  when  the  Mind  hath  a  presentiment  by  an  nitemai 
^<  without  the  inducement  of  a  sig^.  Artificial  is  of  two  S'lifs, 
**  when  the  argument  id  coupled  with  a  derivation  of  '^^ntim. 
**  is  rational ;  or  when  it  is  only  grounded  upon  a  coincideaoa  ol'ihe 
*'  clFcct,  which  is  Experimental :  whereof  the  latter  is  for  the  mail 
*'  part  superstitious.  But  the  Divination  which  springath  fru  tha 
"*'  internal  nature  of  the  soul,  is  that  which  we  now  uuk  (rf^  which 
**  has  been  made  to  be  of  two  sorts ;  PrimiiivCf  and  %1Ukm0.  Aa> 
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'*  mitive  b  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the  Mind,  when  it  ii 

*  withdrawn  and  collected  into  itself,  and  not  diffused  into  the  organs 

*  of  the  body,  hath  some  extent  and  latitude  of  Prenotion  /  which, 

*  therefore^  appeareth  most  in  Sleep,  in  Bxtasies,  and  near  Death,  and 
'^  more  rarely  m  waking  apprehensions ;  and  is  induced  and  furthered 
^'  by  those  abstinences  ana  observances  which  make  the  mind  most  to 

*  consist  in  itself.  By  Influxion  is  grounded  upon  the  conceit  that 
^  the  Mind,  as  a  mirror  or  class,  should  take  illumination  from  the 
'*  foreknowledge  of  God  ana  Spirits  :  unto  which  the  same  regimen 

*  doth  likewise  conduce.  For  tne  retiring  of  the  Mind  within  itself 
'^  is  the  state  most  susceptible  of  Divine  Influxions,  save  that  it  is  ac- 
^  companied  in  this  case  with  a  fervour  and  elevation,  which  the  an* 

*  dents  noted  by  Fury,  and  not  with  a  repose  and  quiet,  as  it  is  la 
'  the  other.^* -r-Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  //.* 

We  can  well  imagine  the  stir  and  tumult  which  such  a  pas* 
sage  as  this  would  be  sufficient  to  awaken  in  a  mind  disposed 
to  those  metaphysical  fancies  which  may  be  aptly  termed  the 
poetry  of  philosophy.  We  cannot  call  this  passage  poetry,  but 
it  possesses  some  of  the  aublimest  attributes  of  poetry,  and 
strikes  the  imagination  with  mysterious  force,  like  the  words  of 
an  Oracle,  that  mean,  or  seem  to  mean,  more  than  is  expressed. 
[f  the  mood  of  the  poet,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
inapressions  found  him,  were  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  a 
suitable  train  of  ideas,  his  first  thought  would  be,  how  fine  a 
subject  it  presented  for  lofty  rhyme  ;  and  this  would  probably  be 
succeeded  by  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
propriating such  a  theme  for  the  exercise  oi'  his  own  talents. 
What  a  sublime  array  of  cloud-like  conceptions  would  perhaps 
occupy  the  whole  of  his  intellectual  horizon  at  that  moment. 
But  then — to  fix  them  into  definite  and  expressive  forms — to 
give  to  such  ^  airy  nothings'  both  shape  and  feature — to  trans- 
late into  expression  the  deep  feelings  of  excited  fancy  ! — the 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  this,  has  induced  many  a  possessor 
of  the  highest  poetic  qualities  of  mind,  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
solitary  enjoyment  of  bis  own  incommunicable  thoughts,  leaving 
the  drudgery  of  expression  to  tiiose  who  can  more  easily  utter 
all  they  feel. 

Mr.  S medley  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  select  a  noble  sub- 
ject.    We  are  disposed,  on  the  strength   of  the  ability  he  has 
shewn  in  treating  it,  to  give  him  credit  for  feeling  his  best 
ability  wholly  ina^lequate  to  do  it  that  justice  which,  in  his  first 
conceptions,  he  had  meditated.     We  are  not  sure,  however,  that 
iiad  he  felt  the  sublimity  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  which  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  poet  as  Wordsworth  it  would  have  gained^  . 
he  would  not  have  reUnquished  the  theme  before  he  had  writteOL 
half  his  poem.    The  passage  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  . 
sublimity,  is  that  which  portrays  the  Druid^s  circle  at  Stai#r  *^ 
Lcnge.    The  Author  visited  this  scene  *  on  a  night  which  TfiU 
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be  always  frosh  in  his  memory  ;^  and  he  adds,  that '  be  lit*  r^r 
^  haps  ^ven  but  a  faint  copy  of  the  feelings  nrfaiGh  were  excits< 
'  by  its  wild  magnificence.* 

*  To  gentler  scenes  the  Minstrel  WMj  repfir 
When  the  soft  moonbeam  tints  the  ^den  air  ; 
There  drink  the  fancies  pious  cells  unpartt  . 
And  trace  their  lavish  wantonness  of  Art ; 
Chaunting  in  Lay  far  richer  than  his  theme 
The  holy  pride  of  Tweed's  enamoured  ttreaip* 
But  woula  you  view  the  Druid*s  fane  arisbt 
Choose  not  the  stilly  season  of  **  Moonlignt.'^ 
Rather  when  heaven's  vast  face  is  one  black  doud. 
And  darkness  clasps  all  Nature  in  her  sbrmu} ;  - 
When  the  big  rain  falls  pattering  thick  and  fast. 
And  the  storm  howls  upon  the  gusl^  blait ; 

Then  gather  round  your  cloak-^welf  saits  Uie'time 

To  tread  the  circle  of  that  haunted  clhne. 

Far  o*cr  the  dreary  heathsward  lies  your  road» 

So  far  it  seems  not  part  of  roan's  abode, 

So  dreary  that  in  silence  you  roay  bless 

The  friendly  gloom  which  hides  its  loneliness. 

But  little  needs  the  torch  s  ruddy  glare 

To  tell  you  when  your  steps  have  wander'd  there  : 

So  bright  the  lightning's  angry  glance  is  thrown 

Where  frowns  that  mighty  shapelessness  of  stone. 

Huge,  and  immeasurable  ;  breadth,  and  height,  ^ 

And  thickness  wl:ich  o'ercharge  the  wondering  sight ; 

As  if  the  Fallen  in  his  sport  had  rent 

Some  rock  for  his  eternal  monument ; 

And  hurl  d  the  shivering  quarry  where  it  lies. 

Fit  ^mblem  of  his  pride,  and  might,  and  sise. 

Apart  from  all  the  rest  One  seems  to  stand, 

Grim-visagcd  Porter  to  the  Brother  band; 

The  Brother  band,  \»ho  fjx^d  for  evertheret 

In  sullen  state  o'erlook  the  desert  lair. 

Fe*.v,  yet  how  many  !  never  to  be  told 

Aright  by  man,  or  nurober'd  in  their  fold* 

Work,  as  the  peasant  fondly  frames  his  talcp 

Of  him,  the  Wizard  of  Cayr-Merdin's  vale: 

Or  sudden,  of  themselves  upsprungfrom  earthy 

Convuls  d  and  shrinking  from  her  monstrous  birth. 

Erst  girt  around  with  everlasting  Oak, 

Whose  broad  limbs  never  felt  the  woodman's  stroke  : 

Seen  but  by  purer  eyes,  to  which  were  known 

The  lu^tral  vervain,  and  the  paddock  stone ; 

Touch'd  but  by  hands  which  cuU'd  the  golden  bough, 

Mute  to  all  lips  but  those  which  pour'd  the  vow. 

*  Such  have  they  stood,  till  dim  Tradition's  eje 
Looks  vainly  back  on  their  obscurity. 
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Through  the  wild  echoes  ol  their  maze  have  roU'd 
Fierce  harpings  fit  to  rouse  the  slumbering  bold : 
And  many  a  song  which  checked  the  starry  train. 
And  bade  the  moon  her  spell-bound  car  restrain. 
For  some  in  such  mysterious  ring  of  stone. 
Could  mark  the  semblance  of  Heav'n's  fiery  zone; 
Read  lore  celestial  in  each  mass,  and  name 
The  planets'  courses  from  its  magic  frame. 
Haply  no  common  rites  have  there  been  done. 
Strange  rites  of  darkness  which  abhor  the  san. 
There  charms,  and  divination,  and  the  lay 
Which  trembling  fiends  must  list  to,  and  obey ; 
And  horrid  sacrifice :  the  knife  has  dared 
To  search  his  bosom  whom  the  falchion  spared ; 
O'er  some  pale  wretch,  yet  struggling  with  the  blow. 
The  Seer  has  bent  to  watch  his  life-blood  flow  ; 
Felt  the  pulse  flutter,  seen  the  eye  stow  dim, 
Mark'd  the  quick  throe  and  agony  ^of  limb  ; 
Then  pluck'd  the  living  heart-strings  from  their  seat. 
And  read  each  separate  fibre  while  it  beat» 

'  Scarce  can  I  tell,  what  forms  beneath  the  gloom 
My  rapt  eye  bade  those  fearful  stones  assume : 
Shapes  which  ev'n  memory  shudders  to  relate. 
Monsters  which  fear  will  to  herself  create. 
Methoughtthe  Synod  of  those  Gods  appeared. 
Whose  damned  altar  'mid  the  pile  was  reared ; 
O'er  the  rude  shrine  in  grim  delight  they  stood. 
And  (juafTd  the  still  life-auivering  victim's  blopd. 
The  lightning  gave  their  brow  a  fiercer  scowl, 
The  North- wind  louder  swelPd  their  frantic  howl ; 
And  as  the  skies  wept  on  th*  accursed  place, 
I  felt  the  gore-drop  trickle  down  my  face !     ' 
Fierce  with  the  phrenzied  boldness  of  despair, 
I  touched  the  giant  fiead  who  revell'd  there ; 
It  mov'd  not,  liv'd  not,  it  was  very  stone  ; 
Oh,  God !  I  joy'd  to  find  myself  alone.'  pp.  36 — ^1. 

The  following  description  of  the  Witch,  is  written  with  still 
re  energy  of  expression. 

^  Mark  yon  lone  cot,  whose  many  crannied  wall 
Admits  the  gale  which  else  would  work  its  fall : 
Where  through  the  rattling  casement's,  shattered  pane 
Trickles  the  dropping  of  unhealthy  rain  ; 
And  from  the  mossy  roof  long  reft  of  straw. 
The  suns  of  summer  baleful  vapours  draw. 
Around  it  all  is  damp,  and  chill,  and  drear ; 
A  boundless  heath  which  man  is  seldom  near. 
Or  if  his  feet  should  cross  it,  'tis  with  fear. 
There  not  a  single  bough  nor  leaf  is  seen, 
Save  one  poor  stuxited  willow's  meagre  green, 
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Which  rean  a  tapleii  trunk  that  cannot  dte^ 

And  clings  to  lira  with  lifeless  energy ; 

Stretch'd  with  grey  arms  which  nether  bud  nor  fade, 

Above  the  slimy  pool  they  fain  would  shade. 

^  Housed  in  such  houselessness,  there  dwells  alone. 
Wasting  the  lees  of  age,  a  withered  Cmne. 
Sad  wreck  of  life  and  limb  lefl  fhr  behind. 
Forgotten,  but  in  curses,  by  her  kind ; 
Mateless*  unfriended,  unaUied  to  earthy 
Save  by  the  wretchedness  which  mark'd  her  birth ; 
Knit  to  existence  but  by  one  dark  tie» 
Grappling  with  Being  but  through  misery* 
The  tongues  which  curse  her  would  not  wish  her  dead, 
They  know  not  where  to  fix  their  hate  instead ; 
The  hand  whose  vengeance  daily  works  her  wrong. 
Stops  short  her  lingering  torture  to  prolong  ; 
And  for  herself,  her  Memory's  fadea  eye 
Sees  but  the  moment  which  is  passing  fay. 

*  Bent  o'er  her  scanty  hearth^  the  Befdam^  driUns 
Heat  long  forgotten  in  her  bloodless  vebi ) 
Doubled  within  herself  in  grisly  heap^ 

A  blighted  harvest  Death  disdains  to  reap. 
A  form  unshapen,  where  nor  arm,  not  kdee 
Are  clearly  fashion'd,  yet  all  seem  to  be. 
The  lank  and  bony  hands  whence  toueh  isfled. 
Fain  would  support,  but  eannot  rest  her  head ; 
Her  head  for  ever  palsied ;  long  ago 
Time  there  has  shed  and  swept  away  hi^  snow  : 
Quench 'd  the  dull  eyeball^  taught  the  front  to  bow. 
And  track'd  his  roughest  pathway  on  her  broW. 
Can  it  be  life  I  Or  is  there  who  would  erate 
Such  bitter  respite  frotn  the  must^be  gravel 
Who  kin  to  other  worlds^  on  this  would  tread. 
Or  clasp  a  being,  brother'd  with  the  dead! 

*  Yet  the  fond  wisdom  of  the  rustic  pourt 
Strange  mi^t  of  etil  round  that  Beldame's  doors. 
There  the  Deceiver  frames  his  deeds  of  harm. 
And  stamps  his  signet  on  her  withered  arm ; 
Traffics  in  ill,  and  from  his  willing  prey. 

Drains  the  slotr  drops  which  sign  her  soul  &way« 
There,  while  the  body  sleeps  in  detfdlv  trance. 
The  accursed  Night-hags  in  iheit  spim  dsnce ; 
Steep'd  in  strange  unguent*  ride  the  burden'd  airi 
And  mingle  with  the  children  of  despldr.'  pp.  %2^l46. 

The  Second  Part  describes  the  Prescience  of  the  Poet,  of  the 
Lover,  of  the  Dying  Patriot,  and  of  the  Marijrr.  It  ie  scarcely 
equal  to  the  firsts  and  but  Tery  isiperfeetiy  fulfils  the  promise  df 
the  Argument,  whidi  is  irtjudiciouMy  prefixed.  There  occurs  a 
fine  passage  on  ^  slew  progress  of  Milton's  reputetiou :  it  is 
introduced  by  the  following  lines. 
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^  Yes  I  there  is  solace  for  those  hearts  which  brood, ' 
Chill 'd  by  the  firost  of  pieir  o^nm joUtude ; 
Which  nurse  the  festering  woung  of  nobJ^  pi;)de. 
And  sicken  with  the  pangs  of  hope  denied* 
For  them  the  Prescient  Spirit  unaismay'd, 
Shines  in  the  brightness  which  itself  has  m^de ; 
Springs  o'er  the  barrier  Time  would  idly  &ame^, 
And  revels  in  anticipated  fame.'  p.  66u 

>iir  last  extract  shall  be  tsdcea  from  the  deiBeript::n  of  the 
rer's  Prescience  of  aE  unknown  mistress. 


'  Ah !  what  the  pause  of  b^ng  caa  wamkf. 
What  fill  his  craving  bosom*s  vacancy ! 

Vain  all  the  loveliness  which  others  wear. 


Till  the  One  statue  of  his  hope  is  there  I 
'  Yet  o'er  bis  search  some  hand  unseen  presides ; 

Weans  from  the  false  ones»  to  the  real  suides ; 

From  his  dim  eye  with  favoring  power  dispels 

The  mist  which  all  diviner  vision  quells  ; 

Shadows  the  past,  the  forward  pathway  shows. 

And  gifts  of  planetary  might  bestows ; 

The  glass  whose  surface  but  for  One  is  clear. 

The  ring  which  presses  when  the  lov'd  is  near. 
<  Soon  as  her  nrst  light  whisper  steals  around, 

His  ready  ear  acknowledges  the  sonnd ; 

Deems  it  sweet  music  other  days,  have  known. 

And  calches  ere  it  fidls  the  coming  tone ; 

So  loBty  yetflo  familiar  and  Bodear> 

He  thinlqs  'twas  always  present  to  his  ear. 

Haply  'twas  warbled  ere  condemned  to  earth, 

His  spirit  gloried  in  its  purer  birth  ; 

And  echoes  now  its  unforgotten  strain, 

To  lure  him  upwards  to  his  Heaven  again. 

He  views  an  image  where  the  features  seem 

Like  the  vague  memory  of  a  scatter'd  dream ; 

Or  as  the  visage  of  a  mend,  whom  time 

Has  rendered  strange,  with  grief,  or  toil,  or  clime ; 

So  like  we  almost  greet  him  by  his  name. 

Yet  so  unlike,  we  dOubt  it  is  the  same ; 

And  wipe  away  the  ^a»  and  with  surprise 

Scarce  dare  to  tru^t  tbe  gladness- of  our  eyes. 

It  is  the  single  star,  whose  ceaseless  ray 

Has  never  dimmU  its  hla^L^  in  oceonspray ; 

The  pilot  beam,  which  steady  light  supplies. 

The  vynosure  of  never-clouded  skies. 

It  is  the  holy  dream  by  Fan^  bred. 

The  hope  on  which  his  soKtuoe  has  fed; 

The  kindred  nature* wKo»  Ms  besom  elaim'd. 

The  One  for  who«*li&flilt  hiabeii^  framed/  pp.  7L«^75. 

We  may  safely  leave  these  quotations  to  benr  flieir  own  tei^i 
my  to  the  Author's  talents. 
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Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  U^  and  Writing  of  the  Reu^  jfnirrs 
FuUer^  late  Pastor  of  tie  Baptist  Church  at  Ketterinip,  and  Se» 
cretary  to  the  Baptht  Missionary  Society.  By  J.  W.  Monk 
Svo.  pp.viii.  496.  Frice  12s.  HomUton.  1816. 

"P^VERY  addition  to  our  stores  of  ecclesiastical  biopi^ibj. 
^-^  that  is  executed  vith  tolerable  ability,  we  deem  highly  va- 
luable. It  is  not  only  as  furnishing  examples  of  exoeUence, 
that  the  memoirs  of  persons  eminent  for  their  pietjr  or  oaefulDeas 
claim  to  be  made  public;  but  on  account  of  the  light  which  do- 
cuments of  this  description  tend  to  throw  on  the  religioHS  his- 
tory of  the  period  to  which  they  refer,  and  their  importanoe  as 
data  to  future  Mriters,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  opinkNis,  asd 
illustrating  their  influence  on  Society.  The  miaute  rccoid 
of  circumstances  and  transactions  which,  but  for  their  oonneziBa 
with  the  immediate  subject  of  such  memoirs,  would  soon  psss 
into  oblivion,  often  proves  of  great  value,  when  we^carry  oar 
researches  even  for  a  little  way  back  into  the  past,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  intellectual  and  moraf  character  of  the  TisMk 
And  how  soon  will  the  Present  Times  become  history ! 

We  think  Mr.  Morris  has  done  the  public  a  ssmce,  in  oon- 
piling  the  present  volume.  The  incidents  of  Mr.  Fiiller*s  life 
were  few:  his  eminent  labours  and  his  namerous  writings, 
supply,  however,  ample  materials  for  interesting  hiography. 

Andrew  Fuller  was  born  on  the  0th  of  February,  1754,  at 
Wicken,  a  small  village  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  was  not  in- 
debted cither  to  eminence  of  birth,  or  to  fiNrtoaala  patroosge, 
for  any  part  of  his  subsequent  reputation.  His  earlier  ycsn 
were  diversified  only  by  the  commission  of  crimes  and  mllies 
too  common  to  childhood  and  youth ;  succeeded  by  those  moral 
convictions,  sometimes  deei>ened  into  horror  and 
which  often  result  from  the  natural  operations  of 
In  his  sixteenth  year,  these  convictions  had  assumed  a 
enlightened  and  commanding  diaracter,  and  they  ii 
tually,  in  his  cordially  embracing  the  doctrine  sad  the  pcoouw 
of  the  Gospel. 

lie  attributes  to  the  preaching  which  he  then  heard,  the  pro* 
Ionization  of  the  terror  and  disquietude  with  which  the  deqi 
const  iousness  of  his  guilt  had  fillc^l  his  mind.  '  If,  at  that  time,* 
to  use  his  own  impressive  language,  *  I  had  known  that  any 
^  poor  sinner  might  warrantably  have  trusted  in  the  SaTioar 
^  of  sinners  for  salvation,  1  conceive  I  should  have  done  ss^ 
'  and  have  found  rest  to  my  soul  sooner  tlian  I  did.*  p.  14. 
The  siiilerincrs  of  his  mind  under  the  agitation  by  these  diet 
exercises,  seem  to  have  qualified  him  to  state  with  d~ 
as  he  afterwards  did,  the  errors  and  disadvaatagea  of 
from  which  they  emanated. 
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The  following  year  introduced  him  to  the^Baptist  church  at 

Sk>ham.   Mr.F.  entered  into  this  co^^da'  wjth  all  th|e  ardent 

ea^mess  and  affection  of  a  recent  ooaYert'  It  afforded  him 

considerable  pleasure/  but    proved    to  be   of    very  transient 

duration.      A  division  in     the    church,   amounting  almost  to 

a  clissoiution,  shortly  ensued.     By  slow  and  progressive  steps,^ 

be  was  led  to  settle  as  their  minister  among  the  few  membersr 

Ihat  remained.     The  first  seven  years  of  his  pastoral  labours 

were  spent  in   the  retirement  and  obscurity  of  Soham,    and 

among  a  people  who  were  few  in  number  and^  whose  means 

weire  incompetent  to  his  support.     It  was  during  his  residence 

here,  that  he  imbibed    those  views  which. are  conspicuous  ia 

**  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Acceptation."     Hitherto,  he  had 

been  the  disciple  of  Gill  and  Brine ;  but  perceiving  a  discordancy 

between    some    of  their  leading   sentiments   and  the    sacred 

writings,  he  sedulously  prosecuted  his  inquiries  concerning  the 

points  on  which  they  ditiered,  and  they  eventually  terminated 

in  his  renouncing  his  adherence  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  opi-' 

Bions   of  these  two  writers.     A  corresponding  change  in   the 

character  of  his  preaching  naturally  resulted  from  the  change 

his  religious  sentiments  had  undergone,  and  from  the  adoption 

of  those  views  which  in  after  life  be  maintained,  and  aUy  tide* 

fended.  "^* 

In  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Fuller  removed  from  Soham,  to  Ket- 
tering, in  Northamptonshire.  It  would  seem,  that  Providence 
had  been  wisely  preparing  him,  in  his  former  retreat,  for  this 
wider  sphere  of  action.  His  judgement  had  been  exercised  and 
strengtliened,  and  his  powers  of  action  had  acquired  a  ripeness 
and  maturity,  which  qualified  him  to  discharge  with  succesa  the 
arduous  duties  that  attached  to  the  distinguished  situation  in 
which  he  was  about  to  be  placed. 

The  year  1792  was  a  year  replete  with  interest  to  Mr.  Fuller 
and  to  India.  In  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Mission, 
which  originated  at  that  time,  his  energetic  mind  found  an 
object  commensurate  with  its  almost  boundless  capacities  and 
ardour.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  this  Mission,  he  found  bis  highest  joy,  and,  eventually,  his 
grave. 

'  Tlie  labours,'  says  Mr.  Morris,  *  which  the  barren  years  of  this 
mission,  as  well  as  its  future  periods  of  success  and  extension,  oc« 
easioned  to  Mr.  Fuller,  it  is  not  easy  to  enumerate.  They  were  wit^ 
nessed  by  others,  and  heard  of  from  them,  though  he  dwelt  little 
upon  them  in  his  own  conversation.  But  the  consultations  which 
he  held — the  correspondence  he  maintained — the  personal  solicitatioav 
which  he  employed — the  contributions  he  collected — the  manaea* 
ment  of  these  and  other  funds— P-the  selection,  probation,  and  imk 
provement  of  intending  mi69ionarie»«-4he  works  which  he  cooipoM^ 
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and  compOed  on  these  subjectSy-^the  diseoumt  Tirifiiffnnrnt)   -*l 
the  journeys  he  sccomplisned,  .  to  extend  the  kncNrhdlge  Mi  H 


proi^ote  t6e  welfare  oT  the  mission,  required  eneitt*  d>M  ^ 
equalled/  'In  short,  the  history  of  Mr.  FoUeHfrlne  Ibr  di  M 
three  and  twenty  years,  was  so  completely  identified  with  dial  ef  the 
miflsioDy  that  all  its  principal  transactions  nest  be  r^hifeailehii 

S agency.  He  was  of  himself  a  host,  and  no  one  asah  can  ^qif^  hii 
lace.  The  mission  to  India  was  in  a  ffreat  meaaore  hb  bvii  iVD* 
action ;  he  formed  and  moulded  it  wiui  exquisite  aldll«  watwai 
over  and  directed  all  its  movements,  and  seemed  to  be  prantt  k 
erery  place  where  its  effects  were  visible.  It  grew  up  with  faitt,  Ml 
was  m wrought  into  the  very  elements  and  constitntion  0f  Us  adW: 
be  seemed  to  have  no  thoughts,  no  cares,  but  iriiat  fdated  t»  k 
interests.  In  serving  the  mission,  he  had  no  idea  jof  wpmSagJumtiti 
but  while  his  health  was  constantly  impaired  by  the  greemeai  af  Hi 


exertions,  he  persevered  in  them  with  onabating  ardour  to  the  varv 
last.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  expected  that  these  labouMH 
have  cost  him  his  life>  but  it  a&cted  him  not ;  and  had  it  nat  taa 
f5r  the  unusual  strength  and  vigour  of  his  constitatieny  he  weald  haw 
fallen  a  sacrifice  mucn  sooner  than  he  did.^— Mswotr^  pp.  lOTtlSfli 
157. 


After  some  months  of  previous  iDdiapoaitiony    the  aidaaai 
and  truly  honourable  career  of  this  excellent  maBy 
on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  May  the  7th,  1815. 

Although  many  of  our  readers  must  have  read  the 
of  bis  last  moments,  which,  have  been  very  extmmively  i»roii)Mi^ 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  pvHiag 
them  upon  record  in  our  Journal. 

*  As  his  end  drew  near,  he  complained  of  great  ^_^. 
sinking,  saying  he  must  die.  A friena  replioi,  *  I  know  St: 

Sir,  who  is  in  a  more  happy  situation  than  yoorsdf;  a  good , 

the  verge  of  a  blessed  immortality.'  Mr.  roller  hiunbly  nciplMliiri^ 
and  hoped  it  was  so.  He  afterwards  lifted  up  hia  handi»  and  ct* 
claimea,  '*  1  am  a  great  sinner,  and  if  I  am  saved»  it  must  ba  If 
great  and  sovereign  grace — by  great  and  sovereign  grace  1" 

*  His  mind  continued  full  of  hope ;  and  though  he  fill 
approaching  to  rapture,  yet  the  closing  scene  was  such  s 
displayed  the  triumph  of  his  faith.    Dropping  bow  and' 
words,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  nothmff  to  do  bat  td 
end  again  repeated,  ^*  I  know  whom  I  have  beUeved."     At 
time  he  expressed  himself  in  his  own  energetic  maairer^ 
hope  is  such,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  plunge  into  etemil^' 

*  The  general  vigour  of  his  constitution  providfaig 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  rendered  his  suneriags 
and  towards  the  last,  the  conflict  aflsumed  a  most  i 
Placing  his  hand  on  the  diseased  part,  tiie-aufisrer 
this  deadly  wound  I"  At  another  time,  **  All 

Being  asked  whether  he  meant  bodily  nriaecy; 

yea:  I  can  think  of  nothii^  elsel"  Hia  bilionaen 
almost  incessant^  allowed  but  few  opportunities  of 
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Ills  friends ;. and  df  course)  little  CQuld  he:  kQOwn  of  his  dying  ex- 
perience.. The  following  detached  sentences,  which  dropped  at  dif- 
rerent  intervals^  indicate  the  general  state  of  his  mind  aurlng  the 
bat  days  of  his  illness :  ' 

**1  feel  satisfaction  that  my  times  are  in  the  Lord's  hands.  I 
liave  been  importuning  the  Lord,  that  whether  I  live  it  may  be  to 
bun»  or  whether  I  die  it  may  be  to  him.  flesh  and  hem  fail ;  but 
Bod  is  the  strength  of  my  hearty  and  my  portion  for  ever.'' 
:  **  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirify  my  family,  and  my  chane. 
i  have  done  a  little  for  God ;  but  ail  that  I  have  done  needs  fer- 
{iveness.  I  trust  in  sovereign  grace  and  mercy  alone.  God  is  my 
uipporter  and  my  hope.  I  would  say,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
lone.  God  is  my  soul's  eternal  rock,  the  strepgth  of  every  saint. 
[  am  a  poor  sinner^  and  my  only  hope  is  in  the  Saviour  of 
•inners." 

^  He  repeated  more  than  once,  '<  My  breath  is  corrupt — ^my  days 
ire  extinct."  Frequently  during  his  aflBictioOy  he  said,  **  My  mind 
s.  calm :  no  raptures — no  despondency.  At  other  times  he  said, 
*  1  am  not  dismayed.  My  God,  my  Saviour,  my  Refuge,  to  thee 
[  commit  my  spirit.  Take  me  to  thyself-^Bless  those  I  leave 
^hind." 

*  At  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day.  May  7,  1815,  the 
Mimmons  came  to  call  him  to  his  rest,  in  the  siaty-second  year  of  his 
ige*  Aware  that  it  was  the  sabbath,  he  said  to  an  attendant,  just 
cud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  I  wish  1  had  strength  to  worship  with 
pou."  He  added,  **  My  eyes  are  dim :"  and  be  appeared  to  be 
learly  blind.  From  eleven  till  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  during 
ihe  morning  service,  sitting  up  in  bed,  he  was  observed  to  be  en* 
i;aged  in  prayer ;  but  only  two  words  were  distinctly  audible — *'  Help 
ne ! '  At  the  close  of  the  prayer,  he  struggled — fell  back— sighed 
iiree  times — and  in  five  minutes  expired.  His  hands  were  clasped 
!n  death,  as  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.' — pp.  460,  462. 

Reserving  to  the  close  of  this  article  our  general  estimate  of 
Mr.  Fuller's  character,  and  also  of  the  obligations  due  from 
the  public  to  Mr.  M.,  as  his  biographer,  we  shall  proceed  to  make 
iome  observations  on  two  of  the  controversies  in  which  Mr. 
|F.  was  engaged.  And  of  these,  we  select  the  first  on  accoant 
df  the  Tariety  of  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  the  se- 
reral  points  of  light  in  which  it  was  placetl :  the  latter,  as  it 
itaiids  foremost  in  importance  among  his  controversial  labours. 
Oor  notices  much  of  necessity  be  brief,  and  can  display  only 
Aie  prominent  points  in  litigation.    ^ 

In  point  of  time,  the  controversy  on  Faith  was  the  6rst  in 
prbich  Mr.  F.  engaged.  The  light  which  he  difiused  over  tUs 
lobj^ct,  and  the  effects  which 'have  arisen  out  of  the  controversy  ,i 
ire  manifest  and  striking.  For  though,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
FrB9.  contemplated  as  an  isolated  topic  of  debate,  in  the  progrean 
iT'ifae  dncussion  it  was  found  to  sustain  an  intimate  and  vhfJ 
ppDoexidn  with  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  with 
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tho  inchests  of  practical  religioa.  Tbe  eold  attd  llMrOm  et- 
bibition  of  Divihe  trhCh,  which  eVeA  tor  the  Cdinittteoesll'eAirf 
flic  present  controversy,  had  generally  prevailed,  eapedaffyn 
the  Baplish  churches,  had  shed  comparative  steriiit j.  an^  Mk 
over  them. 

<  When/  savs  Mr.  Fuller,  'I  first  pblisbed  my  (treatise el 

<  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  duty  or  all  aieii  whe  Uaer  Hil 
'  gospel  to  believe  it,  the  Christian  profession  had  tfuiHl  ioto 

<  contempt  amongst  us ;  insomuch,  that  hild  mattelV  ^{AisfM 

<  hut  a  few  years  longer,  the  baptists  mHiM  iMt^  b^btlUI  I 

<  perfect  dung-hill  in  society.*  It  was  anioag  thd  ftM  dfeettdf 
this  controversy,  thitt  men  were  direct^  ffloM  to  tlte'itailjf  d( 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and,  for  modeEs  of  preacbiiitt',  to  ilk 
practice  of  Christ  and  of  bis  Apostles.  A  style  of.  addroM^M 
of  afiection  and  energy,  abouncUng  in  oungent  and  praetioal  i^ 
peals  to  their  hearers,  was  henceforth  adapted  by  nwif 
pireaohers,  who  had  been  the  victims  of  the  preidowi  fii^ 
system  of  instruction. 

The  main  positions  of  ^^  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all 
^^  tion"  hafe  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  Snscepufele  ef  thtf  hi 
argUttientattte  support  of  which  tbe  naCidre  ef  the  <MUtar 
F&,  tf  men  do  not  lie  under  faidispensable  oUlgMlbnle  t6 
vrhatever  Ood  says,  and  to  do  whatever  he  couimindfayt^ 
guilt  can  attach  to  UDibelief,  although  it  makitt  hite  ^  a  1^;^ 
nor  can  rebellion  be  pronounced  a  crime^  alihougb  it  aidis  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  moral  harmony  of  tbe  universe. 

The  arguments  of  this  performance  weire  however  deMined  to 
undergo  a  most  rigorous  mvestigation ;  and  they  wwe  eppoaefl 
with  great  earnestness,  and  with  some  plambility,  by  pefSMu 
holding  very  opposite  theological  opinions.  The  noond  of 
their  attack  and  of  thdr  failure,  may  be  concisely  exMbiled. 

Mr.  Button  and  Mr.  Martin  concurred  in  denyins  tint  it  it 
the  d\d\j  of  sinners  to   believe  iii  Jesus  Christ;  m  we  caa 
scarcely  admit   that  Mr.  Martin's  'whimdcal  notion  .  (^,  efr* 
^  deavour,'  destroys  the  virtual  identity  vrhich  subsiita  .belivcsa 
his  objection  and  that  of  Mr.  Button.    At  a  periecl.M,dtlBteiU 
from  that  in  which  tbe  controversy  originated^  vro  ahi|)l  wi  lnoa- 
ble  our  readers  with  the  inconclusive  reasonina  to  wUph;  t^sa 
gentlemen  resorted.    We  shall  content  (Kmrsema  with  aa  ^ 
hibition  of  wiiat  they  appear  to  have  thought  the  in^iiar|fe||hlf 
point   of  their   position ;    and  shatf  gite  ^  it,   {n   the  fApitail 
tical  form    in   which  it  seenia  Mr.  Sfartla  waa  wont  to;  Wr 
]))^y  it.     '   Will  any  man  tell  me,   that  it  ia  my  dDCy^  ^^^ 
^  that  n?t^%otof  Divine  assistance,  whidi  I  can  eii|V  .dp  iaw?7. 
The  scotimeiit.  expressed  in  tliia  ^nery,  \m  ,^^qiomi/illb^\^)k». 
iSutton  and  io  Mr.  Martin^  and  forma  tte  Meaai^  ^^^fW^Vir 
position  to  Mr.  F.'s  treatisf.  -         -      r.^-.    *. 
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■ «     « 

is  etu^  objection^  tlnit  men  are  not  oUiged  to  dp  that 
I  they  are  unable  to  perform,  overlooW  totally  the  dis* 
in,  as  pbvious  in  common  life  as  in  theology,  between  that 
ity  which  results  from  the  want  of/aeuUieSf  aud  that 
.  results  from  a  dumcUnaiion  to  employ  them  for  any 
end.  '  Whatever  a  man  could  not  do,  |f  he  would,  he 
ider  a  natunU  inability  of  doin^;  but  when  all  the  reason 
a  man  cannot  do  a  thing,  is  because  he  does  not  chu»e 
D  it,  the  inability  is  only  of  a  moral  kind.  It  lies  in  bis 
as  distinguished  from  the  physical  faculties  of  his  nature/ 
rs  are  unable  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  only  so  far  as  they 
awiUing.    They   renpunee  his  dominion^    because   they 

mof^  have  him  to  reign  over  them :  and  thev  reject 
1  life,  because  tbpy  ^'  wfll  noV*  come  unto  him  tnat  they 
)btain  it.    Mr.  Mark's .  moral   axiom    contains  a  po* 

*  wbich,  when  the  terms  are  accurately  defined  and 
ed  of  their  ambiguity,  conducts  us  to  this  very  axtra* 
lary  conclusion,  that  men  are  obliged  to  just  as  much 
ty  as  they  are  inclined  to.* 

distinction  to  which  we  have  adverted^  in  ii$  Ugiiimaie 
%pe  upon  the  present  coniroveny,  was  unkLown  or 
irded  by  both  Mr.  Fuller's  opponents.  Hence  the 
ion  that  pervades  their  statements  of  the  obligations  and 
fes  oi  sinners.    The  distinct  relations  of  a  moral  go- 

and  a  gracious  sovereign,,  which  Ck>d  bears  to  hfs 
r«i,  they  seem  to  have  been  incapable  of  discriminatiog. 
>  they  appear  to  have  at  all  understood  how  that,  which, 
fstem  of  legislation,  is  demanded  as  a  duty,  may,  in  a 
lation  of  grace,  be  communicated  as  a.  privilege. 

ii  God^s  worV  as  Mr.  Morris  has  expresaed  it,  ^toiutep 
nd  repentance;  bui.it  is  man's  dut^r,  in  obedience  to  his  will, 
at  and  believe  the  Gospd.  God,  in  bestpwing  tfiese,  makps 
ly  to  see  things  as  .they  ought,  a^d  tp  be  aSected  and  dis- 
j  them  as  thev  ought.  He  may  do  this  or  not,  according  to 
ereign  good  pleasure ;  biit  men's  obligations  remain  ^ilfthe 
whe^er  they  will  hear  or  whether  tbev  will  forbear ;  and 
pel  revelation  leaves  them  without  excuse.^  p.  sOl . 

M  these  ptjeotors  have  demonstrated  the  incorrectness 
4isiinctipn,  or  the  impropriety  of  its  application  to  the 
^debate,    they    might  t^ave    realiaea-  their  object^  . 
fftf.  Was  impospibl^  afl|d:4^eir  failure  was  therefore  in- 

l>ap  Taylor,  another  of  ;Ji)^r.^  f^uller>  opponents,  entered 
iia  with  vary  diSer^t;  seiit^meatbii  and  the  mo^t  san^iiide 
aUpill.:  JLT^aoquauit^d  jfitii  fkie  strei^  of  Mr..Fi)llers 
I,  his  i^en  iodolged  the  Hop*  (tf  ti^ftgiof  Jl)!i6  (>y^C  to 
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directly  as  to  the  evidence  for .  tlie  troth  of  Calviniim.  fu 
truth  is,  ^ith  him,  an  inference  froni  ilSi  superior  ihbral  ttedcacr. 
To  deinolFsh  this  inference,  it  was  neoessar^  to  have  ^ewn  tint 
Cahinism  has  not  the  higli  moral  tendency 'which  this  sdto- 
cate  attributes  to  it.  To  attempt  a  deitionstrstion  of  fhe  isIf- 
riority  of  tlie  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  is  not  meeting  the  pris- 
oiple  of  his  arf^umentybut  introducing  a  test  of  the  isloe  rf 
rdic^ious  opinions,  which  he  did  not  ptofesSedly  examine. 

It  has  been  insinuated,  thift  the  arg^ument  of  Mr.  Flilkff\ 
hook,  arrogates  to  Calvinists,  what  the  corrupt  Jews  arrontod 
to  themselves,— a  superior  sanctity ; — that  iiM  laii^aglft  it  u  ST- 
fect,  ^'Standby  yourselves,  for  ws  are  holier  than  je.**    Bat 
the  fact  is,  if  Mr.  Fuller**  argument  arrogates  any  Hung,  iCii 
not  to  Calvinists,  but  to  the  Calvinistic  system.    'The  poritiTe 
and  actual  influence  of  Calvinistic  principles!  upon  the  chanc- 
tem  of  those  who  admit  their  truthj  corrohortMie9  his  srgmDcat, 
hut  does  not  constitute  its  principUs.    The  idmple  quevtioa  is, 
vriiethar  that  system  of  religious  doctrine,  which  insists  npos 
the  evil  of  sin,  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  law,  sad 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  **  re- 
'^  pentance   toward   God  and   faith  towardf  our    Lord   Jcssi 
'^  Christ,**  than  that  system  which  represents  sin  as  a  mere  ve- 
nial ofiieuce,  which  denies  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the  Divibp 
law,  and  which  excludes  all  trust  or  confidence  in  Chri«t.    Of 
the  legitimate  tendency  of  these  views,  there  cao,  we  think,  be 
no  doubt ;  and  whether  that  tendency  be  exemplified  in  fhe 
actual  character  and  deportment  of  the  professors  of  the  re- 
spective systems,  is  inciaental  to  the  argument,  hut  is  no  part  sf 
it^  vital  strength.     It  is  ver^  possible  that  a  iieliever  m  the 
truth  and  importance  of  Calvmistic  sentiments,  may  fail  to  cs- 
bibit  their  legitimate  tendency  in   his  personal  character  sad 
deportment.     In  this  case,  the  Calvinistic  srstem  would  bs  de- 
pnved  of  the  collateral  advantage  derived  nrom  the  holy  osi- 
sisiency  of  this  its  avowed  friend  ;  but  the  tendencT  of  the  sea- 
tirocnts  which  compose  that  system,  would  remain  tAndtcrel 
In  short,  though  Mr.  Fuller  takes  occasion  to  notice  ia  thr 
course  of  the  debate,  the  moral  conduct  both  of  Sodnians  ail 
Calvinists,  his  object   was  to  ascertain  the  tendency  of  thor 
resi)cctive  syxtemg,  and   not  the  consistency  of  the  reputed  or 
real  adhervnis  of  those  systems.     We  arc  not  iDciined,  how- 
ever, tlirough  nuM*e  wantonness,  to  throw  away  the  advaali^ 
derived  to  the  Calvinistic  system  from  the  actual  ehsractsr  sad 
deportment  of  its  advocates  and  professors;  for,  witiloul 
ing  of  our  superior  sanctity,  we  think  in  point  of  iiact  the  i 
grity,  holiness,  and  zeal  of  Calvinists,  need  not  slwiuk  An  • 
comparison  with  the  virtues  of  their  o|^khicbIb. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Puller 
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eordiDg  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  tbosi^  wbo  uaclcrtake  its 
defineatioo.  For  onr  own  parts^  we  are  iiappy  to  expresi  and 
testify  tbe  high  sentiments  which  we  cherish  of  his  worth,  hy  an 
extract  that  all  our  readers  have  perused,  but  which  we  shall  be 
readily  pardoned  for  transferring  to  our  pages.  *  Having  been 
'  led .  to  mention  this  affecting  circumstance,'  (the  death  of  Air. 
Fulle^y)  '  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing,  in  a  few  wprds^  tiie 
'  aentimeats  of  affectionate  veneration  with  which  I  always  rc- 
'  garded.that  excellent  person  while  living,  and  cherish  his  me- 
^  mory  now  that  he  is  no  more ;  a  man,  whose  sagacity  enabled 
'  him  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  every  subject  he  explored, 

*  whose  conceptions  were  so  powerful  and  luminous,  that  what 
^  was  doubtful  and  original  appeared  familiar;  what  was  intrioate, 

*  easy  and  perspicuous  in  his  hands ;  equally  successful  in  en*- 
^  forcing  the  practical,  stating  the  theoretical,  and  disqussih^  the 
'  polemical  branches  of  theology ;  without  the  advantage  of  early 
'  education,  he  rose  to  high  distinction  among  the  r^^Iigipoa 

*  writers  of  his  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  most  active  andti^ori* 
^  ous  life  left  monuments  of  his  piety  and  genius,  which  will.^ur- 
^  vive  to  distant  posterity.  Were  I  making  his  eulogiuija^  I 
'  should  necessarily  dwell  on  the  spotless  integrity  of  his  private 

*  life,  his  fidelity  in  friendship,  his  neglect  of  self  interest,  \)t\» 

*  ardent  attachment  to  truth,  and  especially  tiie  series  of  nnceaa- 
ing  labours  ^  and  exertions,  in  superintending  the  mission  to 

*  India^  to  which  he  most  probably  fell  a  victim.  He  had  nothing 
'  feeble  or  undecisive  in  his  character,  but  to  every  undertaking 

<  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  brouj^ht  all  the  powers  of  his  un- 

*  derstanding,  all  the  energies  of  his  heart ;  and  if  he  were  less 

<  distinguished  by  the  comprehension,  than  the  acumen  and  soU« 

<  dity  of  bis  thoughts ;  less  eminent  for  the  gentler  graces,  than 
'  for  stern  integrity  and  native  grandeur  of  mind,  we  have  only 
^  to  remember  the  necessary  limitations  of  human  excellence**^ 

Every  one  who  was  so  Iiappy  as  to  know  the  original^  will 
trace  in  the  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Fuller's  ministerial  talents, 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  efforts  of  Mr.  Monisms  pen. 

*  As  &  preacher  he  soon  became  popular,  without  any  of  the  com- 
rooD  aids  of  popularity.  He  had  none  of  that  easy  elocution,  none  of 
thai  graceful  ||uencj,  which  melts  upon  the  ear,  and  captivates  the 
attention  of  an  auditor.  His  enunciation  was  laborious  and  slow;  his 
voice  strong  and  heavy ;  occasionally  plaintive,  and  capable  of  an 
agreeable  modulation.  He  had  none  of  that  eloquence  which  consists 
in  a  felicitous  selection  of  terms,  or  in  the  harmonious  construction  of 
periods ;  he  had  a  boldness  in  his  manner,  a  masculine  delivery,  and 
great  force  of  expression.  His  style  was  often  much  deformed  by 
-cdloqaialisms,  ^nd  coarse  provincials ;  but  in  the  roughest  of  his  com- 
polltidiis,^^  the  bones  of  a  giant  might  be  seen.'^  * 

■  :  'f  T£rms.of  Ckmnrniian^  by  A.  HaU^  M.  A*  Preface, pp.-^ 7. 
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<  In  entering  the  pulpit,  he  studied  very  little  deooniin,  Inii  lAei 
bundledout  of  it  with  an  appearance  of  precipitfifticM  ;  (>at  wWi^tiWi^ 
he  seldom  failed  to  acquit  himself  v\  ith  honour  and  fidelity.     Hbilr 
titude  too  was  sufficiently  negligent.     Not  aware,  of  its  avkwardnti^- 
in  the  course  of  hh  delivery,  nc  would  insensibly  place  one  hand  HpQ9:  || 
bis  breast  or  behind  him,  and  gradually  twist  off  a  button  from  ^ 
coat,  which  some  of  his  domestics  had  frequent  occasion  to  replies. 
Thjs  habit  was  in  process  of  time  much  corrected,  and  many  other 
protuberances  were  smoothed  away  by  the  improvement  of  ht^  taslfl^'  T 
and  the  collisions  of  society ;  but  certainly  ui  these  respeets  he  m,  t 
not  die  exact  model  of  an  orator.  ;   \ 

*  Hi^  presence  in  the  pulpit  was  imposing,  grave,  and  nMaly ;  tenfilf'    r 
to  inspire  awe,  rather  than  conciliate  esteem.     His  general  M|^|  f 


lowering  and  cloudy,  giving  indications  of  a  storm,  rather  Asj 
sdbrding  hopes  of  serenity.     Yet  there  was  nothing  boisterous,  htfit 
or  declamatory :  no  intemperate  warmth,  or  sallies  of  the  pasMiSt , 
all  was  calm,  pathetic,  and  argumentative,  overcast  with  a  kind  rf 
ne^^igent  grandeur.    He  w^  deepljr  impressed  Hith  his  subjeolt  vetf    || 
anxious  to  produce  a  simitar  impression  on  his  hearers.  .  ^ 

*  To  an  aciite  and  vigorous  understanding  were  united,  a  ridi  a^ji 
fertile  imagination,  an  even  flow  of  feeling,  seldom  rising  to  an  ci- 
ta^^  and  an  awful  sense  of  eternal  realities :  the»e,  accomuanied  wiA 
an  energetic  manner  of  speaking,  supplied  every  other  aefeet  anil 

Sve  to  his  ministry  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  He  could  never  be 
ard  but  with  satisfaotion :  if  the  heart  were  not  at  all  tinsea  aflbdrib 
yet  the  judgment  would  be  informed,  and  the  taste  oralified,  by  tntBi* 
enpected  display  of  r<omei«)portanf  truth,  ingepiq^sl^  statedf  jswipov- 
e^^ly  applied.  His  own  ideas  were  atroog  finid  lumd,  and  be  baa  die 
faculty  of  placing  them  in  the  clearest  li^t;  if  he  fiuJbd  tojpmdaos 
conviction,  he  wa$  rarely  deficient  in  evidence. 

'  Though  his  writing  enter  deeply  into  controversf ,  in  his  IpiiHftfj 
it  was  far  otherwise.  There  he  took  the  high  j^le/ces  of  the  Mdi 
here  he  tarried  at  home,  and  divided  the  spoil.  The  least  dispot^bia 
points  of  religion,  which  are  at  all  times  the  most  essential,  were  the 
leading  theme  of  his  ministry.  The  Gross  of  Christ  was  die  doctrine 
that  lay  nearest  his  heart ;  tnis,  in  all  its  tendencies  and  bearingB,  in 
all  iu  relations  to  the  government  of  God  and  the  salratiaa  S  the 
soul,  he  delighted  to  elucidate  in  every  diversity  of  form,  and  on  this 
he  dwelt  with  growing  zeal  ^d  ardour  to  the  close  of  li)^.  |t  vesa 
subject  that  met  him  m  ev^ry  direction,  that  beaatified  ini  adorned 
every  other  topic,  that  lived  and  breathed,  in  all  his  praacfaingt  ud 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes.*  pp.  66^-n69» 

Afl  an  Author,  Mr.  Fuller  rose  to  considerable  eminesuia  amoag 
the  theological  writers  of  his  day.  Without  tbe  aUtadlioos 
of  style,  his  works  ha¥e  obtained  an  extent  of  oireulatioffi  and  in- 
fluence, denied  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  religious  writings  of 
modem  times.  His  intellect,  vigorous,  profound,  and  perspica- 
cious, has  impressed  a  permanent  interest  upon  his  writings. 
The  defects  of  bis  style  are  justly  compensated  by  the  weight 
of  bis  semtioiente^  tbe  felicity  of  b«e  illiiatratiMi>  aii4  t|ie  fcroe  of 
his  arguments. 
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J|r.  Al^nrin^s  *  the  person  ^  I  Memoir  of  his  onee  iiK- 

iMte'Mkd  iB(<  9111  ^  tri<  1,  were  obviiMisly  very  scafity  His 
AoratiTe  is  irell maoa^ied ;  but  much  reraaiihi  to  he  8U>>pk6d  in 
hid  depart  vent,  in  the  Mem  oir  announced  for  publtcaiioQ  bf 
)r.  Ryland. 

The  analysis  of  Mr.  Fuller^s  several  productions,  does  great 
r^t  to  the  Author  of  these  Memoirs.  In  his  ivyiew  of  Mr.  F/s 
dtftroTersial  writin^^,  the  siasracity  whieh  Mr.  Morris  discovers^ 
I  iieiting  and  unfoldini;  the  pomt  at  issue,  is  such  aseould  be  ae- 
meA  only  by  great  familiarity  with  the  subfects  in  debate. 
Onspart  of  the  volume  before  us,  cannot  fail  to  excite  conside- 
^1^  attention,  as  it  displays  ttie  essence  of  the  respective  cen- 
hpv^ersies,  divested  of  all  that  is  extraneous,  incidental,  and 
||HN>rary.  The  occasional  criticisms  of  the  volume  are  entitled 
a  jwost  eanal  praise,  except  where  severity  incidentally  annoys 
Ir^toilder  reelings 

We  cannot  part  with  Mr.  Morris,  without  admonishing  him 
iH  the  Yoluntary  peril  to  which  he  has  exposed  himself,  in  under- 
dSng  to  write  the  memoirs  of  a  man,  'whose  misjudging  and 
Ipisguided  conduct  tended  to  inflict  upon  him  an  irreparable  in- 
Jltty.'  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Fuller, '  a  vigorous  oon> 
Mitution,  and  uncultivated  habits,  allied  to  an  indepemlent  and 
%termined  mind,  occasiiined  an  excess  of  freedom  and  fi^- 
'  &y,  not  unfrequently  at  variance  with  the  softer  passions,  and 
producing  a  luxuriance  of  the  severer  virtues.*  Tenderness 
wm  not  one  of  the  prominent  attributes  of  his  character.  But 
l»  exposure  of  those  severer  virtues,  was  a  task  gratuitously 
mdertaken  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  we  have  regretted  in  onr  perusal 
)#  liis  volume,  to  observe  too  often  the  indications  of  a  smothered 
resentment.  Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect,  that  under  all 
Jbe  tircamstances  of  the  case,  Mr.  Morris  should  entirdy  divest 
tils  narrative  of  personal  feeling  and  personal  allusion.  Hesuppo* 
M  himself  to  have  been  deeply  wronged,  and  in  his  zeal  to  be  ac- 
sounted  an  impartial  biographer  he  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
rounded  man.  We,  of  course,  are  perfect  sti*angers  to  the 
^rounds  of  tbose  dissensions  which  separated  him  from  the  sub** 
ect  of  these  Meqp6irt,  whose  death  we  all  deplore;  but  we  can- 
lot  focb^ur  to  remind  him,  that  there  is  probably  as  muoh  guilt  in 
lie  impenitent  pride  whioh  scorns  to  say  I  have  sinned,  as  in 
:he  want  of  a  chastised  courtesy  of  manner,  or  a  tender  conside- 
r:ation  of  human  fraiHy- 
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Art  Vll.  1.  A  Seripture  Help,  designed  to  mtUt  hi  Ko^v-HU  AUr  ji 
pnfitabty.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Birkerateth,  VTitb  Tbrae  Mi|%  i^ 
ISiDO.  p[>,  220.    Price  4fl.6d.  Seeley.  LoDdun,  181$.  .    ^ 

2.  The  Same,  alridgtd  by  theAulAor.  Without  MaM,  1  Smok  ».  S7>  ji 
Price6d.or'i5fnr  Us.  Fourth  Edition.  Seeley.  Londma.  1816.     p. 

THE  want  of  a  plain  Tract,  cheap  enough  to  be  eanlfpn-  '^ 
cured,  and  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  he  iiaef^  »  ^ 
those  who  are  beginning  to  read  tiie  Bible,  iaduced  the  Atitfapf  tt  ji 
undertake  (belittle  work  nowannoupoedto  our  reader*, .  ItdoM  )■ 
Dot  often  fall  to  our  lot,  to  introduce  to  tbor  noUce  book&thit  13 
fully  answer  tbe  pretensions  set  forth  in  tbor  tHU  p^es :  !■  tkl  li 
present  instance,  how^igr,  we  are  happy  to  state  tnat  Mr,  ffi^-  - 
ersteth's  Uttle  work  is  indeed  a  Scripture-hdpi  ftod  is  peilMp  ^ 
better  calculated  than  any  similar  tract  that  has  fiilkb,  uodei  our  L 
notice,  to  assist  the  uulearned  reader  in  the  pnfitable  tUij  r 
of  the  Word  of  Life.  I" 

The  larger  edition  comprises  fifteen  chapters,  of  which  fle  |' 
subjects  are — The  value  ot  the  Bible— TAe  importance  of  kt-  {' 
bituaitg  ttud^ing  it — The  neceuity  of  Hicine  agsigtatice  h  p 
snabie  iu  properly  to  understand  tt. — General  remarks  on  the  <' 
whole  Bible,  and  Hliort  observatious  on  each  book — Practical  re- 
marks on  various  subjects  contained  in  the  Dible,  autl  particnlirl) 
on  the  Law  and  the  Goti|>el — *0u  theJe"isb  Slutc,  iucluding  re- 
marks on  their  leasts,  offices,  and  sacriliccs,  the  seasoiis  111  Judti, 
and  tbe  religious  sects  tnuntioned  in  the  Scriptures — ^^*An  Gip1<- 
nation  of  some  expressions  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures — On  Scrip- 
ture difficulties — A  summary  of  0ivinc  truth — *jRea«on»  itAy 
(Ae  reading  of  the  Hcriptures  i»  frequently  attended  teitk 
litllt  advantage — Practical   rules  for  daily  study — Scripture 
)>rayeTS  before  and  after  reading.     An  address  to  persons  in  dit- 
fereut  stations  of  life,  on  this  duty — *A  olironological  table— 
*General  remarks  on  tbe  history  of  the  tvorld.   We  huve  marked 
with  an  asterisk  the  five  chapters  omitted  in  the  abridgement :  in 
other  respects,  the  contents  of  the  two  c<litiuna  are  the  same. 

As  the  Author  aimed  to  produce  a  useful  work,  rather  thau  10 
obtain  credit  for  originality,  hfe  acknowledges  that  be  has  frcflj 
borrowed  from  other  writers,  whaiever  upjicaiMl  likely  to  promote 
his  object.  There  are,  however,  many  impoitant  and  intcnst- 
ing  original  passages,  (especially  in  those  chapters,  the  subjeci* 
of  which  are  given  in  Italics,]  that  bed  we  space  for  tli^m,  n< 
should  willingly  e}ftract.  From  a  conviction,  Uier^orei  oT  Its 
intrinsic  value,  we  cordially  recommend  tlie  larger  edition  of 
]ttr.  Bickersteth's  work  to  .all  our  readers  who  can  purdiu?  ■'> 
and  tbey  will  render  no  small  service  to  their  poor  ncighboara, 
in  presenting  them  the  abridgement,  which  has  already  hti 
a  rapid  antl  uLteQiive  sale,  upwardi  of  twelve  thgu^ayd  i^j^i" 
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Aoig  been  sold  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  months.  It  must  hare 
itded  the  pious  Author  considerable  pleasure  that  the  Religious 
act  Society  '  have  selected  those  parts  of  his  little  work, 
llich  are  best  adapted  for  general  utility,  and  have  printed 
Item  as  a  tract,  intitled,  Attention  to  the  ScriptwcM  urged 
md  directed.^ 

t«  VIU.  ReU^ious  Freedom  in  Dangdri  or  the  Toleration  Ad  iwoa'" 
Miy  Parochial  Assessments  on  Placed  of  Religious  Worship ;  showing 
fkeJangirous  and  destructive  Conseauences  thereof^  as  tending  to  the 
Rum  of  the  Religious  Privileges  so  long  enjoined  under  tlie  Toleration 
Act.    By  the  Rev.  Rowlandimi,  A«  M.  8vo.  pp.  56.  price  Is.  1 816, 

ITE  regret  that  there  should  have  arisen  any  occasion  to  ih- 
^  troduoe  such  a  subject  as  this  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
1^  are  we,  not  that  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  rises  against  every 
ecies  of  oppression,  that  Dissenters  know  and  feel  the  vaiue 
;tbeir  ris^hts,  that  persecution  should  be  driven  to  assume  other 
mes,  and  to  mid^e  other  professions,  than  once  served  its  purpo- 
n  I  but,  that  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  after  all  that  has  been 
id  and  written  upon  the  subject,  after  all  the  triumphant  refu- 
A^ns  of  intolerance,  and  all  the  practical  proofs  that  have  been 
req,  that  its  folly  is  equal  to  its  wickedness,  the  Established 
huDch  should  have  pretended  friends,  who  have  no  other  way  of 
upifesting  their  attachment  to  its  cause,  than  by  persecuting 
M^  persons  whom  conscience  compels  to  differ  from  it. 
A9  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us,  on  this  occasion,  to  dilate 
NMi  the  evils  of  persecution,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  state,  in 
fry  few  words,  the  impolicy,  the  injustice,  and  the  ruinous  con- 

¥iences,  of  the  present  measure, 
he  Poors'-rates  have  now  existed  above  two  hundred  years; 
e  fiimous  Act  by  which  they  were  established,  having  passed  in 
e  4td  of  Elizabeth.  That  places  of  worship  could  not  have 
!en  in  the  contemplation  of  tbe  framers  of  the  Act,  appears  in- 
tatestable,  as  they  were  not  legally  in  existence  till  upwards  of 
^ty  years  after  its  enactment.  And  during  all  the  period 
hich  has  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  it  was 
!Ter  imaging  that  Dissenting  places  of  worship  were  fair  6b<- 
0(41  of  taxatioSf  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  till  a  few  angry 
iaiots  in  our  own  times,  thought  the  pretence  of  benefiting 
lepoor,  ofiered  a  much  more  plausible  find  prQpiising  scheme  for 
ivancing  their  system  of  persecution,  than  qwld  be  afibrded  by 
\iPi  qtals  criesy-P>^  The  church  is  in  danger  ,*rT^1^  Methodists 
i|^  ruin  Church  i^nd  State  !  ^  Every  place  ifh^e  b^efipiiij  in- 
fect is  enjoyed,  is'  wisely  and  ^stly^  made -lii^^le^td  taxitllbn ; 
Miaiise  every  such. building,] whether  a  l^'use,  a  V^arehbua^  or  a 
ladufactory,  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  ^loor^  upoi^  a^ji'amh ; 
it  aa  .tfii8j,6a|i  .never  be  the  case  w!ith.p)ic^  of  VffV^        is 
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•tideilt  that  the  lavv  never  could  desic^n  that  they  should  be  sub* 
ject  to  ilie  same  taxation  as  other  buildings.  In  short,  as  tlis 
iTorsliij^pers  must  pay  this  Ye.xatiuus  impost,  it  may  correctly  bt 
denominated  a  tax  upon  the  worship  of  GkKl.  Putting  religion 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  undeniably  as  just  to  make  them  pay 
taxes  for  the  highway  upon  which  they  walk  to  their  ptaoe  of 
worshij). 

We  have  said,  the  pretence  of  benefiting  the  poor,  beeauM 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  only  a  pretence.  They  have  done  without 
the  proposed  addition  for  above  two  hundred  years ;  and  surely 
no  one  cau  exas^gerate  the  number  of  Meeting-houses,  so  as  to 
make  it  credible  that  any  efficient  relief  will  be  afforded  dther 
to  the  poor  or  to  other  householders. 

One,  and  a  very  serious  evil,  that  will  result  froOi  the  adop- 
tion of  tlie  proposed  measure,  is,  the  power  it  will  neeessarU} 
throw  into  the  hands  of  the  Magistrates.  As  the  assessment 
will  be  perfectly  novel  in  its  nature,  it  must  rest  entirely  with 
the  Magistrates  to  rate  places  of  worship  as  they  please.  If 
they  are  to  be  taxed  at  all,  the  only  equitable  mode  would  be 
to  rate  tlie  profit  made,  after  all  the  necessary  disbursements, 
viz.  the  salaries  of  the  minister,  the  clerk,  &c.  and  the  inciden* 
tal  expenses,  are  discharged.  But,  as  by  (ar  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  Meeting-houses  would,  under  this  mode  of  arrange' 
nient,  appear  to  be  improper  objects  of  taxation,  since  there 
would  be  no  surplus  to  be  taxed,  it  would  not  suit  the  ultimate 
views  of  the  abettors  of  the  measure.  Some  places,  therefore, 
would  be  taxed  upon  the  sum  they  raise  for  their  ministers ; 
others,  according  to  the  rent  of  the  houses  which  might  be  built 
upon  their  site.  In  case  of  such  iniquitous  charges,  it  will  be 
said,  that  congregations  may  appeal.  But  if  our  readers  will 
for  a  moment  consider  the  expenses  of  appeal,  and  the  poverty 
of  most  of  our  congregations,  they  will  at  once  see,  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  the  law  will  be  wholly  in  the  bwids 
of  the  Magistrates ;  and  of  these  Magistrates,  be  it  remembered, 
that  in  many  places  the  greater  part  are  beneftoed  dcrffymen ! 
What  sort  of  justice  may  be  rationally  expected  under  such 
circumstances,  we  need  not  say. 

The  exposure  of  all  the  affairs  connected  with  a  place  of 
worship,  before  a  bench  of  inimical,  or  at  least  of  interested 
aiid  prejudiced  Magistrates,  would  be  at  once  painful  and  de-*. 
grading.  The  disclosures  of  the  Income  Tax,  as  being  less. 
public,  would  be  much  less  disgusting  and  offensrve.  Ana  tbAl 
might  be  expected  to  recur  repeatedly,  since  eteiry  aUe¥titMi  lA 
a  place  of  worship,  of  how  mvial  a  naturcf  soever,  woaki  -eti- 
<;ourage  some  vile  informer  to  disturb  the  rate,  kdd  bring  the. 
hated  reli»;iouists  again  before  the  Magistrates. 

Charities,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  should  be  ei^attpie4  from 


■11  taxatiM.  But  19  not  preaobii^  tbe  Gospel  tfa«  soblMt'oF 
■luHfles?  Atfd-does  not  every  OiueBtingf  plBce  «f  worship  vt 
Mm  KngAttttf,  ttHive  the  parlsb  ntes-  to  a  large  amount  ?  Am 
MigiouK  woMlliptiers  those  «lio  beaotne  otmrg;eable  to  the  pc- 
iMk  ?  Doen  not  religloi)',  bj  indufrittg  hnbtts  of  economy,  of  ia^ 
trntry,  errtt  sobriety,  tend  to  preserve  tlie' lower  ordtm  frdtt 
IMh^  bard«n)U>me  to  their  parishes  '  And  are  not  Visiting  3»< 
dMiea  for  (he  rt>Hef  of  llie  Sick  Poor,  Sunday  Sohodls,  vnA 
■Owr  htiBctoiefit  tmtltutioDS  conneoted  with  places  of  FcSfrknui 
IMrtllip,  ths  iDdtOA,  dicvotly  and  indirectly,  of  laving  n^H 
kmm  to  the  pttttsbes  Where  they  are  situated  f 

By  MSle,  boneTor,  tbe  matter  is  treated  »  &  m^K'irilb 
AeBe  peoirfe,  they  sKy,  are  vtity  able  to  pay,  and  their  residi' 
MM  springs  only  from  obsfinuiy.  Jjet  it  however  be  Rscd» 
ktiid,  bow  lAany  hundreds  of  Dissenting  ministers  there  tit, 
HlWM  Stipend*  do  not  smOunt  to  a  hundred  a  yeu  !  And  it 
foAr's-ibtes  of  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  eighteen  shillings  in  tbe  poti>^ 
tfe  to  be  deducted  ftom  tliis  pittanee,  upon  what  are  tbey  and 
AafT'  fcmilies  to  subsM  >  If  this  tamti^n  is  to  be  euforeed,  thiN 
tvgveatl  reason  to  fear  that  more  than  half  of  the  Mesting- 
hw m  in  the  kiagdbm  most  be  shut  up^  And  ttMUgk  this 
«Ott(Mqil«Dee  ttiU  be  deemed  So  fal-  from  being  on  argnmedlt 
igllnst  the  measure  by  its  viotentsupporters,  that itmay-iadNar 
be  suspected  of  offering  Itself  as  a  princtpaHaduoemeoC  to  tli« 
■dd]itiDitof  it;  yel,  it  is  a  serious  ques^tion,  wheth«r  upwttr^s  of 
*- diiffibu  of  persens  are  to  be  virtually  deprived  of  the  t>eQefit8 
•f  Ibe  'foIeratiM  Ad<,  and  prevented  from  woMhlppiog  God 
UHtfrdlAg  to  tbe  dictates  of  their  consciences.  For  to  this  it 
iMst  COAie,  and  of  this  they  are  perfectly  eonscioils. 

Our  i^ders  are  probably  aware,  that  in  the  Ust  Ses^noos  af 
Parllarment  a  Bill  was  brought  io  by  Mr.  Vansitt«rt,  to  exempt 
plikCH  of  ^vorship,  not  being  used  for  any  other  jnirpoee,  exoBfit 
Mthoofa  for  the  gratuitOBS  inslruetiun  of  tbe  pMr,  frmn  paro- 
d^t  assessment.  From  the  speeches  made  on  tite  oocasioD,  it 
MMld  appear  tbaf  no  Bill  was  ever  more  strangely  milimder- 
ilMd.  Someof  the  members  argued  as  if  the  UisstaUrt  wew 
W  be  ttVKA  frmn  tft:tatian  of  e«ery  kind ;  as  if  «  neW  land  oi 
Oosben  were  to  be  formed  for  them,  where  th*  Pfuparty  tu, 
Afe  .Vsses^  li\^,  the  fixcise  and  (JtiMoias^  iVere  nevAM 
mttt.  others  Hpoke  of  the  Bill  as  exempting  Dixnonlers  frodk 
a  tSZAXtoB  thai  ChdrChmen  wen;  obli^d  to  )>ay :  white  aU 
l|Sl]lhid' to  consider  it  as'tbe  iiilrotlciiliuiibf  a  privilege  tirhidi 
u'lToieyer  been  enjoyed  before-  Alaruieil  by  tlitKte  and  siitiiUi^ 
iSunnuigs,  tke  ctisl^f'  o'f  thti  wLi^e  Iliu;h'Chirrch^  party  T/ri^ 
ttoved^  awl  ftu  lb«.  third  reading  uf  die  Bill,  tbe  Miu^lrg  fiitff 
l^ft  in  A  minority!'  ^:     ■  _'  ,,, 

The  coniequence  of  this  has  been,  t  mt^  .detanaMicl  4t- 
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tempt  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country,  to  sulgect  Dissent^n  to  the 
seTerity  of  the  new  construction  of  the  law.  '^  Mr.  HUl  ddab 
the  distressing  case  of  a  congregation  at  Woroeater,  whtre 
erery  thing  moreable  was  aeiaedi  and  sold  in  the  market-pbioei 
Similar  outrages  have  been  committed  in  other  places.  We 
are  glad  however  to  learn,  that  Mr.'ITH^  auoceasfnlly  n« 
siflAed  no  less  than  five  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  (u 
Snrry  Chapel.  This  Chapel,  from  its  bein|r  so  wdl  known 
throughout  the  kingdom,  has  most  probably  been  purposely 
selected  by  the  enemies  of  religious  toleratioii,  against  which 
to  try  their  strength  ;  as  they  seem  to  have  concluded,  that  if 
Mr.  Hill  submitted  to  the  rate,  or  was  defeated  at  law,  efcry 
Chapel  in  the  land  would  lie  at  their  meroy.  We  are  vwy 
happv  to  find,  that  though  other  ministers  who  have  been  thai 
attacKed,  have  meanly  sacrificed  the  cause,  Mr.  H.  baa  pledgsd 
himself  never  to  give  up  a  question  that  so  essentially  concent 
our  rights.  And  we  think  it  a  favourable  circumstance,  that  the 
attack  has  been  pointed  against  a  person  as  able  as  he  is  will* 
ing  to  stand  efiectiially  fof  ward  in  the  cause.  Mr.  H*  coddi  it 
is  true,  with  the  greatest  ease,  pay  the  assessment,  by  a  sbmII 
per  cemiage  upon  the  various  benevolent  institutions  existiog 
at  his  Chapel ;  but  he  is  determined  not  to  sulmiit  ton  taxatWB, 
irtiioh,  how  lightly  soever  it  would  fall  upon  him,  would  noD 
hundreds  of  useful  and  worthy  ministers. 

With  regard  to  Surry  Chapel,  the  nefarious  attempt  is  rea- 
dered  particularly  despicable,  by  the  well-known  liberality  «f 
the  congregation,  the  amount  of  the  sums  they  raise  for  bene- 
volent purposes,  and  their  conspicuous  seal  on  every  important 
occasion.  It  is  evident  what  regard  their  advarsanes  have  for 
the  poor,  when  they  harass  and  attempt  to  tax  a  people  who 
voluntarily  raise  above  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  duil- 
table  purposes.  Nor  is  thb  sum  raised  for  what  wonUbe 
termed  methodUiical  objects  only :  much  of  it  is  vpesikX  direet)j 
in  relief  of  the  rates.  Upwards  of  600/.  a  year  is  given  awaf 
by  the  Benevolent  Society  for  visiting  and  relieving  the  M 
poor  at  their  own  habitations ;  of  which  nearly  2002.  ia  £a(ri- 
Dttted  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,*  where  all  tjbese  attempts 
have  been  made !  More  tiian  2,000  children  are  educated  il 
the  Sunday  School  supported  by  the  Chapel,  upwnrdv  of  80t 
of  whom  are  in  the  schools  situated  in  Christ  Cbarofa ;  not  Is 
■  ■■  ■ *■      ■  Ill         I 

*  We  ought,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  the  parish  of  Qirist  Cbnid^ 
to  say,  that  to  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  fhn  propoaodtpa 
tion  IS  extremely  odious  and  offensive.  The  parUi  omcen  hai^  Il 
every  lAstande,  withstood  it;  and  this  perpetual  vexation  is  tadMhr 
owAs  to  one  or  two  individuals  widiin  tne  paridij  whom  wi  MSl 
not  desigBate. 
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MUioD  the  Alms- houses  Mr.  Hill  has  buiiC  sod  ircher  Chm- 
Im  directly  tendilig  to  lessenr  the  SM^  oollected  for  the  poor. 

All  this,  Uoivever^  only  tends  to  mftke  the  opppsition  more  bit- 
er aiid  irrecoiieilettble.  If  the  2,0Qi(M.; spent  yeady  in  charitifs 
appro|)riateil  4o  Mr.  Hill,  we  believe  \^  would  escape  any 
ssirieiit  lor  the  poor.  But  this  ou^-pr^aehing,  ou^iprayiog, 
•d  OM^- living  ;  these  exertiop»  for  the  spread  of  the  Gfl^p^l 
ad  the  welfare  of  maokiu<^/.are  what  his  enemies  andtbeeiUi^ 
aks  of  Surry  Chapel  can  never  forgive.  And  so  long  as  tbey 
le  excelled  in  ever/  thing  that  is  noble  and  praise- worthy,  their 
lalici'  will  r^^e  with  unabated  fury. 

Mr.  II  iirs  pamphlet  on  the  subject  before  us,  which  we  had 
llMis:  forgotten,  contains  large  and  liberal  sentiments,  finnly 
imI  boldly  expressed.     We  hope  the  low  price  will  procore  il 

Very  extensive  circulation,  as  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
ilUic  should  be  aroused  to  the  causes  and  the  tendency  of  this 
liquitous  attempt. 

Jt.  IX.  Memoirs  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  Author  of  La  SeecMa 
Jtapita  ;    or  the  Rape  of  the  Bucket ;  interspersed  with  Occasional 

'  Notices  of  hi»  Literary  Contemporaries^  and  a  General  Outline  of 
%ii  Various  Works ;  Also  an  Appendix ;  containing  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Ottavio  Rinucani,  Galileo  Galilei,  Gabriello  Chiabrera^ 
Battista  Guarini, — and  an  Inedited  Poem  of  Torquaio  Taiso* 
With  «/\dditional  Notes  and  the  Author's  Preface ;  by  the.  late 
Joseph  Cooper   Walker,  Esq.  M.R.I.  A.  Honorary  A'jlember-of 

4h6  Societies  of  Dublin  and  Perth,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Cor- 
iona,  Rome,  Florence,  &c.  Ediited  by  Samuel  Walker,  Eaq. 
!IL  £  I.  A.  8vo.  pp.  316.  Price  158.  Longman  &  Co.  1815. 

pH  IS  posthumous  volume,  the  Editor  informs  us,  is  the  orphan 
^  oflBpring  *  of  the  last  hours*  of  its  accomplished  author, 
he  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  St.  Valeri,  near  Bray, 
h  Ireland  ;  a  name  well  known  in  the  literary  worldv  llr. 
Fdker  paid  his  own  country  the  compliment  of  appro- 
rfotiBg  the  earliest  fruits  of  his  literary  information  and  hia- 
iieml  research  to  subjects  immediately  connected  with  its  an* 
snltiea.  No  nation  estimates  talent  more  highly  than  Ike 
nah  ;  and  talent  thus  employed  could  not  fail  to  excite  at  ktit 
I  much  gratitude  as  admiration.  Accordingly,'  we  find  Mr. 
i^.*t  name  held  in  reverence  by  his  countrymen ;  his  death  was 
jn?nted  by  many  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  as  well  as 
miored  by  the  community  at  large. 

! Mrs;  Walker  was  deeply  skilled  in  Italian  literature,  and  com* 
HUMcated  a  large  portion  of  inforroatioAto'the  world  on^hat 
ilgect,  in  a  style  of  elegance  admirably  calculated  to  g<un  pro- 
lytes  to  the  school  in  which  it  was  acquired.  His^deatjl  has 
!CS8ioned  a  vacancy  in  the  literary  tnumvirate  in  lAieh  hb 
Vol.  V.  N.  S.  Q  q 
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name^^as  assoqiated  vfiih  those  of  Roscoe  and  Miithias,  and 
vhich  had  boldly  stood  forward  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
ability  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Italian  literature  aeainst  the  li- 
terature of  France.  We  trust,  however,  that  their  ars^uiiients 
and  example  have  aheady  influenced  many  persons  to  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  those  honours  of  whtch  death  bai 
deprived  him.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  has  recently 
given  a  proof,  in  an  elegant  life  of  T»sso>  of  the  similarity  <^ 
pursuit,  as  well  as  of  sentiment,  that  existed  between  them ; 
and  we  hope  this  work  will  lead  to  a  still  further  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  Italian  authors,  by  the  interestiuj^  anecdotes  it 
contains,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the  public. 

These  Memoirs  are  introduced  by  a  Preface  written  by  the 
Author's  brother,  with  considerable  elegance  and  feeling,  though 
by  no  means  devoid  of  that  afllation  of  style  anil  display  of  sen- 
tinaent,  which  are  the  great  defects  of  modern  Irish  eloquence. 
The  O^Neals  and  the  O'Connors  of  former  times  would  s^  i 
more  ui  five  words,  than  a  barrister  of  the  present  clay  will  u 
as  many  closely  printed  columns  of  a  newspaper.  The  minute- 
ness with  which  the  Editor  particularizes  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Walker's  friends,  whether  as  exhibited  to  him  in  acts  of  kind- 
ness,  or  in  the  presentation  of  copies'  of  their  works  during  liis  . 
life  time,  or  in  complimentary  expressions  and  tributary  versed 
after  his  decease,  is  absolutely  disgusting.  Those  persons  who 
honoured  Mr.  Walker  with  their  friendship,  must  have  ^n 
equally  honoured  by  his  in  return  ;  and  we  might  suppose  that 
even  in  outward  circumstances  the  distance  between  Liord, 
Carlisleand  Mr.  Walker,could  not  have  been  so  extremely  wideai 
to  place  the  Editor  under  any  kiud  of  necessity  tq  offer  im 
<  humble  thanks*  to  his  Lordship,  for  his  ^act  of  condescension' 
in  writing  to  signify  his  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  the  work  which, 
with  a  highly  flattering  dedication,  was  laid  at  his  Lor<lship*s  fe^ 
Waiving  however  these  trifling  objections,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  Mr.  Walker's  books  and  MSS.  have  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  a  brother  so  amply  qualified  to  appreciate  them,  bofli 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  for  the  sake  of  him  to 
whom  they  lately  belonged. 

The  travels  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Walker's  various  attainments, 
compiled  from  his  own  letters,  would  be  an  exquisite  literary 
gratification;  and  as^e  means  of  conferring  it  are  stated  to 
be  in  the  |»ossession  of  the  Editor,  we  hope  he  will  at  a  futMre 
period  give  it  to  the  public.  A  Memoir  of  the  Author,  wri^n 
by  a  friend  fuUy  competent  to  the  task  of  composing  it,  'is,  we 
are  informed,  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the  press.  A  document 
of  this  nature  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  his  tnurek; 
and  from  the  extent  pf  his  acquaintance  in  the  ^Uamfj^ufk^.j/fir 
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irorldy  there  can  be  no  scarcity  of  materials  calculated  to 
Ibe  interest  of  the  puiilic. 

Memoirs  of  Tassoniy  it  is  to  be  regretted,  were  prevented 
eceivins^  the  last  corrections  of  the  accomplished  author, 
increasing  pressure  of  the  illness  which  eventually  ter- 
d  his  life.  This  disadvantage  is  not  however  perceptible, 
that  some  remarks,  which  would  probably  have  been  in- 
ated  into  the  work,  must  now  be  looked  for  in  the  Ap-  > 
,  which  contains  also  some  valuable  biographical  notices, 
beautiful  but  short  poem  by  Tasso,  hitherto  inedited. 
soni  is  little  known  in  England.  The  only  translation 
hich  we  are  acquainted,  of  his  poem  o{  La.Secchia  Ra^- 
ind  by  which  he  is  principally  distiuguished,  is  by  Ozell, 
IS  not  proceeded  beyond  the  third  canto,  and  who  per- 
^  that  portion  of  his  task  too  ill  to  be  invited  to  finish  it. 
s  completely  failed  in  his  attempts  to  give  the  reader 
3a  of  his  author's  merits.  Tassoni  was  the  inventor  of 
ick  Heroic  :  to  him  we  owe  the  master- pieces  of  Boileau 
ope,  whose  Lutrin  and  Rape  of  the  Lock  may  be  con- 
I  as  complete  models  for  that  kind  of  performance  in 
espective  countries  The  story  of  the  Rape  of  the 
t  is  a  mere  nothing. 

i  inhabitants  of  Modena  declared  war  (1325)  against  the  Bo- 
.  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  restore  to  them  some  towns 
had  been  detained  ever  since  (1249)  tlie  time  of  the  Em- 
^rederick  II  This  is  the  real  subject  of  Tassoni's  poem. 
tiling  himself  of  a  popular  tradition,  according  to  which  it 
licved.  that  a  certain  wooden  bucket,  which  is  still  kept  at 
i«  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  called  Guirlandina,  came 
ologna,  and  Jthat  it  had  been  forcibly  taken  away  by  the  Mo- 

the  author  feigns  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Bo- 

for  the  purpof^e  of  recovering  from  the  people  of  Modena, 
t  which  a  party  of  their  troops  had  carried  awny  from  a  draw- 

the  city.  I^  treats  the  su^'ect,  thus  modified,  or  rather 
^ith  it»  in  a  most  enchanting  manner,  employing  occasionally, 
its  his  purpose,  the  embellishment  of  classic,  or  Gothic  ma- 
•  While  nis  sarcastic  vein  flows  freely,  we  are  delighted 
le  fertility  of  his  fancy»  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  He 
rom  grave  to  gay  with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  While  we 
ing,  with  rapture,  on  a  sublime  or  beautiful  picture,  a  ^o- 

image  rushes  before  us.  It  vanishes,  and  our  admiration 
1  excited     Again  a  smile  is  raised, — and  again  we  are  se- 

In  short,  the  variety  is  endless.  It  may  6e  said,  that  the 
low  borrows  the  pencil  of  Correggio,  now  that  of  Michel  An* 
id  then  the  burine  of  CaUot.'  p.  191. 

»oni  piqued  himself  highly  on  being  the  inventor  of'  this 
e  of  the  burlesque  with  serious  things,  which  has  since 
e  been  so  often  prostituted  to  advance  the  triumph  of  ridi-* 

Q  q  2 
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cule  OTer  om*  best  and  most  sublime  feeling^.  He  benn  hb 
poem  in  April,  101 1,  and  finished  it,  in  ten  books^in  the  ftwowior 
October.  *  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was  composed/  himseff 
informs  us,  *  was  matter  of  astonishment  to  my  friends,  Momi^- 
^  nor  Antonio  Querenghi,  FulTio  Testi,  and  others ;  in  one 
^  year  more  copies  of  it  were  circulated  in  manuscript,  than  were 
<  ever  yet  disseminated,  even  in  ten  years,  of  the  most  admired 

*  works  that  have  yet  issued  from  the  press.*  Some  years  after- 
wards, when  compiling  an  historical  work  on  the  same  plan  ts 
the  Annals  of  Baronius,  of  which  it  is  indeed  a  conUnuation,  be 
took  occasion,  under  the  year  1249,  to  make  mention  of  his  &- 
▼ourite  poem.    <  This  war/  he  remarks, '  in  which  king  Emint 

*  was  taken  prisoner,  was  sung  by  us  in  our  youth,  in  a  poem  ei- 

*  titled  La  Secchia  Rapitaj  which,  we  belicTe,  will  for  its  no- 
'  Tclty  liye  long,  it  being  a  mixture  of  heroic,  comic,  and  satiric, 

*  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before.* 

But,  alas!  while  Tassoni*s  poem  was  wandering  about  Id 
manuscript,  a  rival  appeared  in  print.  A  poem  on  the  same  phi 
of  composition,  entitled  ^  Schema  degli  Dei,*  by  BraccioUno  ef 
PIstaffo,  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  originalitji 
thou|p  it  is  pretty  evident  that  an  accidental  sight  of  his  mana- 
script  had  given  Bracciolino  the  thought  of  imitating  him,  aadif 
publishing  his  piece  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  pmxla  the 
critics  respecting  the  party  to  whom  they  ought  to  assign  the 
palm  of  invention.  Bracciolino's  poem  had  much  merit,  aid 
abounded  in  playful  and  ingenious  circumstance.  TassoaL 
alarmed  at  his  success,  endeavoured  to  get  his  own  pabliihed 
as  speedily  as  possible;  but  the  delays  of  the  press  are  as  te- 
dious as  those  of  the  law,  and  Tassoni  was  so  fretted  by  them, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  s^  patience  in  the  aspect  of  the  sttfSi 
to  whioh  he  all  his  life  paid  great  respect,  and  to  whose  ir-  ^ 
revooable  decrees  he  could  submit  with  a  better  grace,  than  to 
the  vexations  imposed  upon  him  by  his  fellow  creatures.  . 

Tassoni  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  a  character  ef  tbc 
higher  order.  He  could  make  truth  accomaaodate  itself  to  \m 
own  interest ;  he  was  servile  in  his  flatteries,,  and  inpIacaUe  is 
his  resentments ;  he  attracted  a  swarm  of  critics  round  Ubi  bj 
some  cold-hearted  strictures  on  the  works  of  Petrarch,  end  after 
treating  them  with  the  most  insolent  and  violent  abuse,  ho  ii- 
dulged  his  spleen  still  farther  by  immortalising  them  in  *l4 

*  Secchia  Rapita,*  under  the  influence  of  the  ssme  fedingsOist 
suggested  Dryden^s  Mac  Flecno,  and  Pope's  Dunoiad. 

The  principal  works  of  Tassoni,  by  which  his  nsnae  will  be 
remembered  with  much  more  respect  than  by  his  ridicule  of  Vt* 
trarch  and  Homer,  is  his  Pensieri  Dto^et,  a  specimen  of  wUi 
he  published  in  1608,  in  the  shape  of  a  hundred  questions,  midtf 
the  title  of  <  Parte  de  Quisiti  del  Sig.  Alessandro  TsssonV  and 
which  was  followed  by  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  work. 


« 

/In  the  specimen  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to  gubjecte  of  MitmiBl; 
jlulaeopby  auoMl  astronomy ;  but  the  work  which  he  now  offered  ok 
this  enlu^ed  plan  to  the  public,  he  enriched  with  all  the  opulence  of 
hit  mind,  the  fruit  of  many  years  study  and  observation.  His  plan 
BOW  embraced  theology,  cosmography,  geography,  mechanics,  mora- 
lity,  politics,  history  and  poetry.  In  short,  the  "  Pensieri"  may  bi^ 
considered  as  a  compendium  of  all  the  learning  of  the  age  :  the  Hu* 
thor  has  scarcely  left  any  subject  of  science,  or  of  polite  literature,  un- 
touched; and  on  all  he  displays  great  acuteness  of  remark,  much  in* 
eenuky,  and  extensive  erudition.  If  some  of  his  opinions  should,  at 
tliis  day,  seem  singular,  some  absurd,  and  some  erroneous,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  ahnost  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  his  work  ap* 
peared.  To  him  all  *'  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known,"  and 
all  the  knowledge  which  the  academies  and  universities  of  his  time  and 
country  had  disseminated.  But  Europe  had  not  long  emergt^d  from 
the  intellectual  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  when  Tassoni  flourish^ ; 
itill  a  skirt  of  the  dark  cloud  was  visible  During  the  splendid  age  of 
Leo  X  the  human  intellect  had,  it  is  true,  been  highly  cultivated; 
but  still  many  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the 
MeAil  and  in  the  elegant  arts,  were  reserved  for  a  much  later  period* 
Rrom  the  '^  Pensieri'  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  arm,  0f 
tlie  tciencea,  and  of  mental  cultivation  in  the  seventeenth  centurj; 
but  we  must  not  expect  that  the  author  should  have  anticipated  tae 
disGOveries  which  reflect  so  much  honour  upon  our  own  ago/ 
pp.  78, 79. 

That  a  work  of  so  much  excellence,  so  prized  by  the  Italians, 
so  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  learned,  should  scarcely  be 
ttnoWn  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  is  a  proof,  were  proof  wanting, 
how  much  Italian  literature  was  neglected  in  our  country, 
from  the  time  of  Milton  till  within  a  few  years  of  the  present  day. 
^  After  the  publication  of  his  ^*  Pensieri,'^  in  1012,  Tassoni  began 
to  enter  more  into  public  life,  and  introduced  himself  the  next 
year  into  the  court  of  Carlo  Emanuele,  duke  of  Savoy,  of  whom 
we  have  the  following  interesting  account. 

'  Carlo  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  *  a  race  of 
*  pnncef,  more  sagacious  in  discovering  their  true  interest,  more  deci- 
^  sive  in  their  resolutions,  and  more  dextrous  in  availing  themselves  of 
'  every  occurrence  which  presented  itself,than  any  perhaps  that  can  be 
^  aingfed  outin  the  history  of  mankind.'  *  Environed  by  powerful  neig|i« 
beurs,  whose  motions  it  was  necessary  to  watch  with  the  strictest  at- 
tention, their  characters  were,  in  a  great  degree,  formed  by  their  situ- 
ation. To  the  qualifications  in  a  prince  so  circumstanced,  Cario 
anited  an  ardent  passion  for  letters.  He  loved  and  patronised  the 
sciences,  and  the  elegant  arts ;  and  he  invited  the  wandering  musefe  to 
has  court.  Tassoni  relates,  that  he  has  seen  him  seated  at  a  table  sur- 
rovnded  with  sixty  prelates  and  erudite  men  of  different  countries,  con- 
versing learnedly  upon  the  various  and  dissimilar  subjects  of  history, 
poetry,  physic,  chemistry,  astronomy,  tactics,  and  the  fine  artSj  varying 
nis  language  according  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  or  according  to  the 
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particolar  nation  or  pursuit  of  the  respective  persons  whom  he  occatioa'' 
ally  addressed.  Of  the  fruits  of  his  studies,  there  still  remain,  or  were 
lately  remaining,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  two  voluminous  manuscriplSy 
in  Italian,  of  an  history  of  the  founders  of  the  principal  FuropeanmiK 
narchies,  and  a  treatise,  in  French,  on  heraldry*  The  wisdom,  lean- 
ing and  valorous  deeds  of  this  arriiable,  accomplished,  and  heroic 
pnnce,  are  recorded  in  the  page  of  history ;  and  his  taste,  genius,  and 
munificence,  live  in  the  glowing  numbers  of  Marino,  Chiabien, 
Guarini,  and  Tassoni.'  pp.  llSy  116. 

The  patronage  of  the  house  of  Savoy  was,  however,  far  from 
bring  propitious  to  Tassoni ;  his  honours  vrere  of  a  very  empty 
nature  At  one  time  he  bad  an  order  from  the  duke  for  two  hun- 
dred Roman  crowns; but,  unfortunately,  the  coflTers  just  then 
proved  to  be  empty.  Another  time  he  had  a  prospect  of  receiv- 
ing thirty  pieces  of  gold,  and  three  hundred  gold  crownft,  out  of 
certain  benefices  in  Fiedmont,  which  were  daily  expected  to  be- 
come vacant ;  but,  alas !  the  incumbents,  as  fond  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world  as  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  were  in  no  bsste 
to  depart.  Tassoni  waited  in  vain  for  their  removal  to  a  better 
state ;  and  this  disa})pointment  being  succeeded  by  others,  bis 
faith  in  the  malignant  aspect  of  his  stars  waxed  so  strong,  that 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bansoni,  he  said,  *  I  do  not  despair  of 

*  seeing,  ere  I  die,  the  mountains  of  the  earth  fly  before  me,  if  I 

*  should  happen  to  have  occasion  to  ascend  one  of  them.' 

Overwhelmed  with  the  cares,  and  disgusted  with  the  intrigues, 
of  a  courtier's  life,  Tassoni,  after  many  difficulties  and  dangen, 
disengaged  himself  from  the  court  of  Turin,  and  taking  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  with  a  garden  and  vineyard  tt" 
tached  to  it,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  luxury  of  *  lettered  ease/ 
cultivating  with  his  own  hands  his  flowers,  of  which  he  boasts  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  that  he  had  a  hundred  different  sorts ;  pru- 
ning his  vines,  and  occasionally  making  war  upon  the  thrushes,! 
sport  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  more  fond  than  *  bard  be- 
'.seems.'  Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  active  life  and 
violent  excitement  of  mind,  soon  become  weary  of  tranquil  occu- 
pations and  sequestered  enjoyments.  Tassoni  quitted  bis  re« 
treat  three  years  after  the  time  he  entered  upon  it,  and  accepted 
an  appointment  under  Cardinal  Lodivisio,  nephew  of  Gregory  aV* 
and  a  kind  and  liberal  patron  of  men  of  genius,  with  a  salary  of 
four  hundred  crowns,  and  apartments  in  the  Cardinal's  palace  st 
Bologna.  Our  Author  seems  to  have  kept  both  himself  and  hb 
muse  in  good  humour,  as  well  as  his  patron,  who  used  to  laugh  fan- 
n^oderately  at  his  effusions.  He  remained  six  years  un  the  serviea 
of  the  Cardinal,  when  death  deprived  him  of  his  patron.  Butths 
stars  had  by  this  time  changed  their  aspect:  Francis  1.  ona  of 
tbfi  most  accomplished  princes  of  his  age,  a  munifl:cent  patfOBof 
letters  and  the  fine  arts,  was  at  this  period  the  reigning  sovereign 
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{  Modena.  He  immediately  invited  Tassoni  to  his  court^  «p^ 
iQUited  him  one  of  his  gentlemen  in  waiting,  with  a  liberal  salary^ 
lad  at  the  same  time  nominated  him  a  member  of  his  council, 
rbus  covered  with  honours  and  easy  in  circumstances,  it  was 
Tissoni^d  rare  and  enviable  fate  to  close  his  days  in  hi!)  native 
city,  fortunate  in  meetini^  there  with  some  of  his  early  friends, 
tad  proving  himself  deservins^  of  his  good  fortune,  by  eneourag- 
iog  elegant  literature,  performing  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
tad  SiTving  bis  natural  sovereign  with  fidelity  and  zeal  I'here 
are  persons  who  reap  more  benefit  froin  prosperity  than  from 
idvei^ity  Tassoni  appeartt  to  have  been  of  this  des- 
cription ;  he  became  infuriated  under  opposition,  but  under 
lootbing  circumstances  he  was  kind  and  gentle.  He  was  never 
Harried:  like  Petrarch  he  had  one  natural  son,  whom,  in  early 
foiftth,  he  disliked  for  his  profligacv ;  but  from  wliom,  in  later 
ifie,  be  received  comfort  in  consequence  of  his  amended  condupt. 

Mr.  Wdlker's  minute  and  elegant  criticism  of  '  Li  Secchia 
Rapita/  will,  we  hope,  so  far  turn  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
ts  merits,  as  to  procure  us  a  good  translation  of  it ;  more  parti* 
ularly  as  the  historical  and  personal  allusions,  even  at  this  dis- 
aoce  of  time,  are  i^usceptible  of  easy  and  interesting  illustration. 
%  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  Memoirs,  like  Mr. 
Valker^s  other  productions,  abound  with  entertaining  anecdotes 
lid  interesting  remarks. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  observations  on  the 
tate  of  patronage  in  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  Mr. 
talker  remarks  his  researches  warrant  him  in  making. 

*  Men  of  learning  and  genius  were,  during  that  period,  rarely  aT- 
>wedto  pine  in  indigence  and  obscurity,  fhey  were  not  compelled  to 
tscend  to  the  chilly  region  of  the  garret,  and  to  write  for  bread  at  a: 
*  broken  pane.''  Princes  sought  them  out,  received  them  into  their 
umrts,  admitted  them  into  their  cabinets,  and  investing  them  with  di* 
ilomatic  powers,  dispatched  them  on  missions  to  the  neighbouring 
;cnirt8.  Nor  were  the  doors  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the 
:hief  dignitaries  of  the  church  closed  against  them.  In  many  of  these 
lalaces  a  state  and  splendour,  much  resembling  that  of  the  royal  court, 
irere  affected.  Their  households  were  generally  established  on  the 
lamc  plan,  and  their  officers  bore  the  same  titles.  This  magniGcence 
>f  establishment  afforded  an  ample  provision ,  and  an  honourable 
isyium  for  indigent  merit,  while  it  proved  an  incitement  to  the  cultt- 
ration  ot  elegant  literature.  The  votaries  of  the  muses,  if  the  muses 
vere  propitious,  were  not  diverted  from  their  pursuits  by  the  dread  of 
Ibture  scorn  or  neglect.  They  knew  that  if  they  should  not  be  ho- ' 
aoured  with  the  protection  of  their  sovereigns,  thev  mi^ht  look  fbr« 
vard,  with  well  founded  hope,  to  a  provision,  and  to  natterine  dis» 
victioos,  in  some  of  the  palaces  of  the  prelates,  or  of  the  nooilitf  . 
^or  were  tl|eir  feelings  in  danger  of  being  wounded :.  for  if  inveHod 
ivith  the  titles  of  chamberlains,  gentlemen  in  waiting,  or  secretariet. 
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they  f^  honoured  by  the  distincdoD,  as  the  lame  retpeptabSitj  at- 
tached to  these  offices  on  private  establishments,  as  to  those  of  eqosl 
rank  in  the  households  ot  sovereign  princes,  provided  thsA  the  ia- 
vestiture  proceeded  from  holy,  or  from  noble  hands*'  pp.  IS^^IM. 

Whi'n  ^ve  contrast  this  account  with  the  board  waives,  sid 
Tole^ai'  appendages  in  the  establishments  of  some  of  oar  ndbifitj 
in  the  present  day,  we  feel  an  increasing  desire  for  the  diSiisioi 
of  works  which  may  direct  them  to  the  imitation  of  sooiectftba 
most  laudable  customs  of  their  ancestors,  who  were  attentive  to 
the  quality  as  well  as  to  the  number  of  those  whom  they  retained 
und  r  their  roof's,  and  who  seemed  to  think  it  one  of  the  priri- 
leges  of  rank  to  encourage  Che  eSbrts  of  those  ¥fho  had  oaly 
their  talenls  to  ennol.le  them. 
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^Concluded  from  p.  369  of  our  last  Number  J] 

An  Account  of  a  Family  having  Hand$  and  Feet  leifk 
Supernu .  erary  Fingers  and  Toes,     By  Anthony  Carlisle). 
Esq.F.R.S. 

^T^HE  singularities  of  anatomical  structure  of  which  we  hsTt 
^  a  statement  in  this  paper,  occurred  in  the  family  of  the  Ame- 
rican boy  who  was  lately  exhibited  in  London,  on  account  of  bis 
extraordinary  powers  of  calculation  by  memory.    Mr.  Carlisle 
has  stated  the- particular  facts  \^ith  great  circumstantiality, as 
he  received  them  from  Abiah  Colburn,  the  boy's  father.    The 
peculiarity  was  introduced  into  the  family  by  the  mottier  of 
Abiah  Colburn,  his  father  having  no  such  deviation  irom  the 
ordinary  structure.     Of  the  issue  of  this  marriaee,  four  in  num- 
ber, three  had  tlie  peculiarity  in  both  hands  and  both  feet;  the 
fourth,  had  one  hand  and  one  foot  naturally  formed.    The  w»^ 
ther  of  Abiah  Colburn  had  herself  derived  the  peculiarity  from 
her  mother,  the  father  having  his  hands  and  fe^  naturally  form- 
ed, and  all  the  children  of  this  marriage,  eleven  in  numbor,  were 
reported  to  Mr.  C.  to  have  been  completely  marked  with  the 
mother's  peculiarity,  though  she  herself  had  one  band  without 
the  supernumerary  finger.    The  knowledge  of  the  parties  did 
not  extend  farther  back. 

The  wife  of  Abiah  Colburn,  the  father  of  Zerah  Cdbuniy  the 
calculating  boy,  had  no  deviation  from  the  ordinary  atmotura; 
but  of  their  children,  eight  in  number,  four  inherit  the  fUher^a 
peculiarity  more  or  less  completely ;  the  other  fiaur  beiiig  per* 
fectly  free  from  it.  The  subject  ia  extremdj  corioiM  mm 
teresting  in  a  physiological  view;  but  the  laefeaMlMfto  eol* 
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lected,  are  too  scanty  to  authorize  any  general  deduetioDs  on  an 
mgoiiry  8Q  extr^nely  ob9curi\  Mr.  C.  justly  renaiark&  that  ^  it 
^'fs^Qpt  altoflpether  vain  to  expect,  that  more  profound  views,  aad 

*  nnore  appliciible  facts,  await  the  researches  of  men^  who  have  asi 

*  yet  only  begun  to  explore  this  branch  of  natural  history^  by 

*  tiibjecting  it  to  physical  rules.' 

Mhmfirunents  and  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Eighth  Pair,  on  the  Secretions  of  th^ 
Stomach.  By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Communicated 
by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Animal  Chemistry. 

The  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  nerr- 
ons  system  on  the  secretions  of  the  animal  economy,  \^tis^  been 
found  to  be  obstructed  by  almost  insufferable  difficulties ;  and  - 
with  reference  to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  the  death  of  the 
animal  has  generally  occurred  too  early  after  the  division  of  the 
nerves,  to  allow  time  for  ascertaining  its  effect  on  the  gastric 
secretions.  As,  however,  the  action  of  arsenic  on  the  animal 
economy,  occasions  a  very  copious  and  almost  immediate  secret 
tion  of  mucous  in  the  stomach,  Mr.  B.  thought  it  might  afford 
some  illustration  of  this  subject,  to  ascertain  the  effect  which 
the  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  might  have  in  an 
animal  to  whom  this  poison  was  applied.  Four  experiments 
were  made,  and  the  sirsenic  was  applied  immediately  after  the 
division  of  the  nerves,  either  directly  to  the  stomach,  or  to  some 
odier  part  of  the  body.  In  either  case,  the  efiect  wotdd  have 
been  a  copious  secretion  of  mucous  into  the  stomaeb,  had  the 
animal  been  entire ;  but  in  the  animals  subjected  to  these  expe- 
rimeots,  though  the  poison  produced  death  in  a  few  honrs,  the 
stomach  presented  no  appearance  of  unusual  or  unnatural  se- 
cretion^ nor  had  any  been  discharged  by  vomitinu^  or  otherwise 
during  the  life  of  the  animal,  though  the  mucous  membrane  was 
moch  inflamed.  This  result  is  certainly  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  secretions  are  greatly  under  the  control  of 
the  nervous  power. 

Om  a    Fossil  Human  Skeleton  from    Ouadatoupe.      By 

Charles  Konig,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  block  in  which  these  human  bones,  improperly  denomi- 
nated a.  fossil  remain,  are  imbedded,  was  brought  from  Guada- 
leope  by  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  It  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  ttiic^ness,  of  a  flattened  oval  figure,  and  weighing  nearly  two 
feom  '  The  whole  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  huge  no'- 
dide,  which  had  been  disengaged  from  a  surrounding  mass. 

Vtmxk  BOtloe  by  General  Ernouf,  in  the  Annales  da  Museum 
to  1809,  tM  oy  M.  Lavaisse  in  his  Voyage  i  la  Trinidad^ 
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or  phosphate  of  potash  remains.     IF  xvhen  the  combinatioa  is 
rcndereil  fluid  by  heat,  a  littl  •  Kiis^ar,  or  oth«»r  coinbustiWe  matter 
is  rtiUii  il  to  it,  tluTo  is  violent  action,  and  the  iodine  is  disen- 
tv.'isrod   with    ji^rcat   ra|)idity.      The  trijde  com|MMinil    dissolves 
"iviihout  (!ocoinj)ositioii  in  j)hos|)horus  acid ;  'ut  ^vhen  the  solution 
is  hciitid,  the  aci'l  attracts  the  oxygen,  ;he  iodine  is  sot  at  li- 
hcny,  and  ])hosi)hatc  ot']>oliish  is  formed.     If  it  is  thrown  into 
muriatic  acid,  there  is  an  effervescence,  the  odour  of  chlorine  be- 
comes <'vident,  the  Hciuid  becomes  yellow,  and  when  evij  orated 
it  yields  chlorionic  acid.     When  the  solution  of  hydroionic  acid 
in  "water  is  poured  upon  the  triple  salt,  iodine  is  instantly  pro- 
iluced  in  considerable  quantity.     Acetic  and  oxulic  :icids  riis- 
8(>lvc  the  triple  compound  uitiiout  decomposinc:  it  ;  but  on  heating 
the  solution  in  oxidic  acid,  charcoal  is  deposited,  and  the  iodine 
immetliatelv  appears.   When  it  is  dissolvtf<l  in  sulphureous  acid, 
iodine  is  innnediately  produced,  and  the  acid  is  converted  into 
the  sulphuric,  and  if  the  quantity  of  acid  is  not  too  larg^e,  it  dis- 
solves j)art  of  the  iodine  and  becomes  yellow. 

The  binary  compound  oi  iodine  ami  potassium  has  no  action 
Oil  oxalic,  acetic,  Milphuruus,  or  phosphorous  acid,  except  it  i^ 
mixed  with  the  triple  c.»mpuund,  \^hen  it  is  immediately  de- 
composed by  these  acids,  and  the  iodine  is  set  free      The  cloulile 
compound  in  its  pure  state  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  muri- 
atic acid  ;  but  when  a  mixture  of  the  binary  and   triple  cowi- 
poimd  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  this  acid,  muriate  of  potass:i 
is  instantly  i'ormed ;  and  if  the  |)roper  proportions  are  u^ed,  none 
of  the  salts  remain,  the  results  beini^  only  muriate  of  potassa, 
and  oxychloric  acid.     A  mixture  of  the  binary  and  triple  com- 
pounds, acted   u])on   by  (i^lacial  hydrophosphoric  acid,  affordi; 
iodine  in  large  quantity,  but  the  binary  compound  alone  yields 
only  hydroionic  aci<l,  and  Sir  II.  recommends  this  as  the  best 
mode  of  jirocurinc^  this  acid  in  a  pure  form.     Prom  a  compara- 
tive estimate  of  several  analyses,  Sir  It.  thinks  the  triple  com- 
pound consists  of  one  proportion  of  iodine,  one  of  potassium, 
and  six  of  oxyt^en.     lie  proposes  fur  these  compounds  the  name 
of  oxy-ioclo8j  the  spcciiic  appellation  beiui^  derived  from  the  ba.se 
lo  which  the  oxyiren  and  iodine  are  united. 

The  best  m<^thod  of  procurini^  hydroionic  acid    is  by  the  ac- 
tion of  hydrophosphoric  acid  on  the  binary  com|)oun(l  of  iodine 
and  potahh.     It  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  bein:;  heated  in  it^ 
l^^aseous  I'orm,  in  contact  wiih  oxy&^ene,  a  solution  of  iodine,  and 
liydroionic  acid  in  water  beini^  Ibrmed.     It  is  also  slowly  de- 
comjiosed  by  h(»at  alone,  aftbrdini^  a  deep  red  brown,  easily  fu- 
sible substance,  which  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  hydroionic 
i;'as  in  with  iodine.     When  the  acid  gas  is  condensetl  in  water, 
it  is  instantly  decromposed  by  nitric  acid,  iodine  being  precipi- 
tated.    The  solution  of  hydroionic  acid  gas  in  water,  absorbs 
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oxygeoe  rapidly  from  the  atmosphere,  becomiog  first  yeildw, 
aSod  mfterwards  of  a  deep  tawny  orange  colour.  The.^b8orptioii 
of  oxygen  is  assisted  by  light  and  heat ;  and  Sir  II.  thinks  the 
ooDcentrated  acid  will  probably  form  an  eudomietrical  suitstanoe 
sop^or  to  any  which  we  at  present  possess  It  is  deeoin4>096d 
bf  being  heated  with  hyperoxymuriate  of  potash,  iodine  being 
dweogaged.  It  is  decomposed  also  in  solution,  as  weil  as  in 
the  g^aseous  state,  by  all  the  metals  with  which  it  bus  been  tried, 
€Xoept  gold  Aid  platinum  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  requires  Uie  as- 
iristance  of  beat.  The  liquid  acid  larnishes  silver  at  common 
tmnperatures,  and  slowly  dissolves  mercury  when  boiled  upon 
it;  It  dissolves  the  alki^line  and  c<>mmon  earths,  and  forms 
with  them  compounds  strikingly  analogous  to  the  salts  which 
iiusy  form  when  combined  with  muiiatic  acid. 

The  acid  formed  by  the  combination  of  iodine  with  chlorine, 
it  extremely  volatile.  It  appears  probable,  from  several  experi- 
ments on  the  proportions  in  which  these  bodies  unite  to  form 
chlorionic  acid,  that  it  consists  of  one  proportion  of  iodine  united 
to  one  of  chlorine ;  but  they  are  evidently  capable  of  coiubining 
in  different  proportions.  The  acid  formed  by  the  sublimation 
of  iodine  in  chlorine  in  gredit  excess,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour; 
when  fused  it  becomes  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  when  sub- 
limed it  forms  a  deep  Orange-coloured  gas.  It  is  still  capable 
of  uniting  with  much  iodine  when  they  are  heated  together,  its 
colour  becomes  consequently  deeper,  and  they  rise  together  in 
the  gaseous  state.  The  solution  of  the  acid  in  water,  also  dis- 
solves iodine  in  large  quantity,  so  that  the  proportions  in  which 
they  combine  may  admit  of  considerable  range.  The  pure  solu- 
tion of  chlorionic  acid  much  diluted,  loses  its  colour  when  agi- 
tated in  contact  with  chlorine  for  some  time ;  and  in  this  state, 
when  poured  into  solutions  of  the  alkaline  salts  or  alkaline  earths, 
it  causes  a  precipitation  of  substances,  having  the  properties  of 
the  triple  compounds  called  oxyiodes. 

If  tlie  acid  is  in  its  ordinary  state,  or  has  not  been  rendered 
colourless  by  agitation  with  chlorine,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
oxpocie  is  thrown  down  when  it  is  added  to  an  alkaline  solution, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  iodine  is  disengaged ;  and  if  the 
acid  solution  is  concentrated,  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  tliis 
property.  It  throws  down  a  precipitate  from  muriate  of  baryta, 
which  has  all  the  properties  of  an  oxyiode,  and  the  liquid  be- 
comes at  the  same  time  very  acid.  Tlie  colourless  acid,  added 
to  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  occasions  the  precipitation  of 
acohite  powder,  whicli  detonates  feebly  at  a  k>w  temperature, 
the  products  being  iodine,  and  a  gas  wliicli  does  not  support 
combustion;  with  the  highly  coloured  acid,  the  precipitate  from 
a  solution  of  aitmionia  is  black,  and  detonates  with  much 
greater  force,  by  the  slightest  touch  or  motion.    It  appears  to 
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be  the  sune  ■ubetance  u  is  prnoured  by  the  direct  kcUoo  of 
iodine  on  ammonia,  wluc^  is  a  coinpoaod  ef  th4t  ho&j  with 
•Bote.  ChlorioDJc  acid  occasions  a  copiooa  prec^iUatum  lAen 
added  to  aoludons  of  tbe  metallic  talis  ;  and  ai  the  uptioa  n  n- 
accompanietl  by  any  eSerreBcenoe,  Sir  B.  presumes,  frODi  m- 
logy,  that  the  precipitate  consists  of  a  triple  combiBatioQ  of  dl> 
tnetal  with  iodine  and  oxy^ene.  Sulphate  of  iron,  nitfOraia- 
riate  of  lead  and  tin,  and  nitrate  of  copper,  are  the  ooly  nwtll' 
lie  salts  with  which  the  experiment  apfwan  to  have  beea  mfflfe 
Of  the  compound  f^ee,  Sir  H.  nan  submitted  iodiqe  to  ^ 
action  of  eulpbureUed  hydrogene,  olefiaat  ga,  nitriMi*  na*  wi 
carbonic  oxide.  It  combines  with  suli^aretted  hyflvOSCV^ 
forming  a  reddish  brown -coloured  liquid,  wbt^  vbM  WDTC 
intu  water  is  decomposed,  faydroiooie  aoid  haugbrwiiA,  «a4 
sulphur  precipitated.  By  sublimio^  iodine  wpwtedly  u  diy 
oledant  gaa,  a  small  quantity  of  a  reddith-brawB  liquul  nf 
formed,  which  is  volatile  at  a  low  tamperatura,  and  giTC*  H  |Rlr 
low  tint  to  water,  but  does  not  make  it  add.  Tbe  (paaUtf  of 
gas  absorbed  is  very  small.     Iodine  has  no  edect  on  WtoPH 

fas  ;  nor  was  any  combination  emoted  by  wbliaung  it  in  «v- 
ouic  oxides  in  ordinary  day  light :  but  wbea  tbe  TesaelxQ^NtlT 
ing  carbonic  oxide  and  iodine  in  a  i^aseous  state  was  expowd  tv 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sui,  a  smidl  quantity  ot  a  limpid  fliu^  i 
having  an  acrid  tattle,  was  formed ;  so  that  it  is  prpwile,  ttl  j 
oblorine,  it  may  be'  combined  wiUi  oarboaic  ondB  by  tha  utiM 
of  solar  tigfat. 

The  best  test  of  the  preseace  of  iodine  in  any  coaapoiin^  b 
afiurded  by  its  action  upon  silver.  Water  which  ooataiMJrM 
than  rvw  P^t  of  its  weight  of  the  double  or  triple  alkilipt  | 
compound,  tarnishes  polished  silver,  and  tbe  efleet  prodnopdil 
the  oompounds  of  iodine  may  be  distioguiriied  by  thit^irciutr 
stance  irom  that  produced  by  tbe  aUulioe  aulpbuseta  or  sfllpl^s- 
retted  hydro^ene,  that  the  solutions  oontaiiung  stilphiu)^  l0sc 
their  power  of  tarnishing  silver,  by  being  boijled  alu;btly'in^  i 
little  muriatic  aoid,  but  those  whioh  eootain  iodine  do  oot. 

Sir  H.  examined  specimens  of  alkali  ])roduce>l  frooi  vege- 
tables growing  on  the  sea  shore,  from  Sidly,  fiom  Spun,  and 
from  the  Roman  states,  without  obtaining  any  inilications  of 
the  presence  of  iudioe;  nor  did  be  gain  any  unequivocal  evi- 
denoe  of  its  existence  by-the  eviqwraljion  of  sea-water  taKcn  i^ 
on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in  a  juurt  of-tbe  bay  remote  from  any 
source  of  afresh  watv.  But  tbe  first  crystals  of  salt  vi{hii:b  were 
formed,  appetured  to  him  to  tarnish  silver  on  which  they  weft 
fused  more  than  the  last.  It  is  scareely  possible  to  doubt 
that  iodine  does  eaist  in  aea-water  iD<i]ainute  quantity,  and  Sir 
H.  thiidis  it  is  probably  in  a  state  of  triple  union  with  oaj- 
gene  and  sodium,  and  wt  it  is  aqiwatw]  with  the  Gthi  cry&tal^ 
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of'  mwHhte  of  soda  i^ich  are  formed.  Sfar  H.  thinks  it  not 
io^^lmUe  tht  flie  superiority  of  ba j^alt  oter  rock^ialt,  is 
pmerring  meat  and  fish,  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
timite  quantity  of  this  singular  body.  Some  of  the  binaary  end 
tt^Ie  compouiKis  of  iodine  with  Imodium,  were  rubbed  on  pieoe9 
gTbeef  which  had  been  several  days  killed,  and  they  did  mU 
pkrify. 

Oh^^hrt^aiiona  respecting  the  natural  Production  ofSdUpetrB 
■S,im  the  WaUg  of  subterraneous  and  other  BuUdinas.  By 
V4Ao  Kidd,  M.  £>.  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford. 

''"'Tthis  is  an  ingenious  paper,  but  it  is  not  susceptible  of  abridge- 
IMit,  nor  does  it  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  most  curious 
Ittd  ^obscure  part  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  viz.  the 
Mrce  of  the  potash  which  is  coirtained  in  the  nitre,  andibe 
sid^tence  of  which  in  the  situations  where  nitre  spoirtaneondy 
^Mas,  IB  unsupported  by  any  evidence  which  is  not  entirely  gra- 
ttftoiis.  Observations  conducted  with  the  minuteness  and  ac* 
dNraoy  which  characterize  this  paper,  and  connected  with  more 
refined  analytical  researches,  can  alone  vtBord  any  satisfactory 

AKidartien  of  <lhe  ;sttti|)eei. 

•t 

At  the  Nakire  0/  jthe  SaUs  termed  triple  Prussiaias^  imd 
^fm  Adds  farmsedby  ^be  Union  of -certain  Modies  moi^  4ti0 
Slements  of  the  Prussia  Acid.  By  Robert  Ponrett,  jui« 
Bsq. 

.  I&%is  ifi  an  elaborate  oommmiioatioB  wkioh  opens  aonae  immv 
flid  interesting  views  of  the  nature  of  RnMsic  acid,  andlto>o«m- 
'tetatidnb.  The  object  'of  'the  >paper  is  very  'cAearly  stated  bf 
its  iAruthor,  to  be  ^  to  reconcile  with  the  <geaeml  properties  vt 
^^'dther  saline  todies  the  'anomalies  which  4he  'triple  prosMtas 
^^present ;  to  shnpll^  the  -received  opinion  -respedting  their  <n 
^  lure,  and  to  make  known  some*new  acids  <which  1  iiaive^ 
^covered.*  Mr.  Porrett  considers  the  class  of  ssdts  "Whidi 
Ita^e  been  termed  triple  Prussiatcs,  as  binary  compounda,  of 
^bich  the  acid  is  not  Che  Prussic,  but  u  new  acid  into  wUwih 
Ibtt  black  oxide  of  iron  enters  as  a  component  part,  that«iib* 
stance  being  superadded  to  the  otiier  elenoents  of  Prussic  aicid 
ifi  mrder  to  its  formation.  The  evidences  adduced  in  support 
^jthis  view  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to  the  anomalies  whiok 
{ipcuidber  the  received  theory,  are,  the  results  of  the  decompott- 
lioii  of  the  triple  Prussiatcs  by  the  Voltaic  batterv,  and  also4iy 
4|e  agency  of  ordinary  chemical  affinities.  Triple  Prussiataof 
^If&dtL  was  eaiposed  to  a  battery  of  small  plates  for  twenty  Jhonn, 
iMid  the  soda  vras  attracted  to  the  negative  pole,  the.  icon  passing 
&f(kT  whh.  ihe  other  elements  of  the  Phism  acid  to  tlie  positive 
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one,  Trbich  Mr.  P.  fairly  concludes  would  hardly  have  been  (he 
case  if  the  iron  had  entered  into  ihe  compontion  of  the  salt  u  t 
base,  and  liot  as  a  component  part  of  the  acid. 

Triple  prussiate  of  barytes  was  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
the  utmost  cure  beins^  taken  not  to  add  more  acid  than  was  o^oes-   I 
sary  to  saturate  the  barytic  earth  contained  in  (he  sohition;  the   f 
pure  a(M(l  of  the  triple  Prussiate  consequently  remained  in  the  flo-   f 
lution  after  the  siiljihat  of  barytes  had  subsided.     It  exhibited  the    '' 
followiii!^  characters      Its  colour  was  a  pale  lemon  yellow,  it  had    * 
no  smell,  and  was  decomposed  by  a  gentle  heat,  or  a  stron|; fight;    ' 
Prussic  acid  being  then  formed,  and  white  triple  Prussiate  of  iron, 
which  rapidly  absorbinc^  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  become  the 
blue  triple  Prussiate.    It  forms  the  triple  Prussiate  by  dire^  OdD- 
bination  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  or  metallic  oxides.     It  ^splsces 
acetic  acid  from  all  its  combinations  in  the  cold ;  and  it  ex|iel8  all 
other  acids  from  those  combinations  with  the  base  of  which  it 
forms  an  insoluble  salt.     Its  ready  decomposition  by  beat  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  its  not  being  obtained  from  the  triple  Fhis-    ' 
siate  by  distillation,   and  for  the   formation  in   these  cpfs  of    ! 
Prussic  acid,  and  triple  Prussiate  of  iron. 

*  By  proving  that  the  oxide  of  iron,  contained  in  the  triple  prnm- 
ates,  18  an  elementary  part  of  an  acid,  tuigenerisy  the  sereral  anomalieB 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  are  easily  explaiaed ;  far 
instance,  its  occasioning  the  simple  prussiates  to  pass  from  an  alUme 
to  a  neutral  state,  is  owing  to  its  constituting,  with  the  other  elements 
present,  a  new  acid  having  much  stronger  acid  properties  than  the 
prussic.  Its  not  being  affected  by  the  usual  tests  tor  iron,  is  owiag.to 
Its  existing  as  an  element  of  an  acid,  in  which  state  it  is  no  more  lo 
be  expected  that  it  should  be  discovered  by  the  ordinary  re -agents, 
than  that  the  sulphur  in  sulphuric  acid  should  blacken  metallic  solu- 
tions. Finally,  its  accompanying  the  elements  of  the  pmssic  acid  in 
all  cases  of  transfer  from  one  base  to  another,  is  owing  to  its  formug 
with  these  elements  the  acid  of  the  triple  prussiates,  which  acid  when 
transferred  by  stronger  affinities,  carries  with  it  of  coarse  all  its  eom- 
ponent  parts. 

Mr.  P.  thinks  that  he  has  ascertained  that  the  elements  whkh 
combine  to  form  Prussic  acid,  are  capable  of  uniting  with  other 
substances  besides  black  oxide  of  iron,  to  as  to  form  peculiar 
acids  having  properties  perfectly  distinct  and  characteristic. 
Sulphur  is  one  of  the  substances  which  Mr.  P.  has  discovered  to 
enter  into  such  a  combination,  and  be  has  given  some  account  of 
the  new  acid  obtuned  by  this  means;  but  the  inveatigatioa  is  as 
yet  confessedly  imperfect.  In  consequence  of  these  new  disco- 
veries, Mr.  P.  thinks  himself  authorized  to  propose  some  innova- 
tions on  the  received  nomenclature  of  these  compounds.  By 
forming  the  initial  letters  of  the  elementary  bodies  wluch  enter 
into  the  cgmposition  of  Prussic  acid  mto  a  new  wordi'  n44lddihg 
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Ihe  termioatioii  tc,  he  gets  the  term  chya^ic,  loid  then  by  prefix- 
ing to  tbb  term  the  vrotd  femiretted,  sulphuretted,  &c.  we  have 
distittetiTe  appellatioDs  for  the  new  acids.  Thus  the  ferrui^tted 
jcbyaaio  itcia  is  the  new  name  proposed  for  the  corobipation  of 
Jprtteie  acid  with  black  oxide  of  iron.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
,  feme  logical  principle  adhered  to  in  the  new  coinage  of  terms,  to 
Wbioh  the  daily  extension  of  chemical  discoYcry  may  give  rise ; 
,$w  without  this  we  may  expect  the  science  to  be  overwhelmed 
"widi  names,  as  barbarous  and  uncouth  as  those  which  were  swept 
away  by  the  truly  philosophical  reformation  of  Lavoisier. 

Mr.  F.  has  given  some  elaborate  analytical  details  relative 
to  tbe  composition  of  the  ferruretted  chyazate  of  potash,  (triple 
Rrussiate  of  potash) — and  of  barytes,  and  of  its  combination  with 
peroxide  of  iron :  and  abo  of  sulphuretted  chyazic  acid,  and  some 
of  Ub  saline  compounds. 

Borne  ExperimenU  on  the  Combustion  of  the  Diamond  and 
other  Carbonaceous  substances.  By  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
t.L.D.  F.R.S.  V.P.  R.I. 

These  experiments  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  aiford- 
iag  farth.er  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  the  diamond,  and  its  rela- 
tjoo  to  other  species  of  carbonaceous  matter ;  for  the  extraordi* 
narj  difierences  in  physical  character  between  diamond  and  coni'^ 
Vkpn  charcoal,  naturally  induce  a  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  those  experiments,  which  when  fairly  followed  out  in  their  In- 
timate consequences,  establish  the  absolute  identity  of  their  cm- 
Aiical  character.  The  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper  ailbcd 
fbe  most  unequivocal  evidence  in  support  of  the  inference  drawa 
from  all  former  experiments  on  the  aiamond,  that  it  is  perfedtly 
pure  carbonaceous  matter,  and  that  consequently  the  only  product 
obtained  by  its  combustion  in  pure  oxygen  gas,  is  carbonic  acid 
m$B ;  in  so  respect  differing  from  that  obtained  from  oarbonat  of 
one,  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  experiments  w^re  made  with  the  great  lens  in  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  at  Florence;  and  Sir  H.  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  that  when  diamond  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  thin 
capsule  of  platinum  perforated  with  numerous  orifices,  so  as  to 
adlmit  the  aur  freely,  that  it  continues  to  bum  in  oxygjene  gas  aftter 
k  is  removed  from  the  focus  of  the  lens,  with  a  strong  red  light 
So  brilliant  as  to  be.  visible  in  bright  sunshine,  and  with  a  heat  so 
inteose  as  to  fuse  a  platinum  wire  which  was  attached  to  the 
caHule. 

*  The  other  carbonaceous  substances  which  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  similar  experiments,  were,  plumbago  from  Bonrowdale, 
cBiarcoal  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  turpen* 
fipe,  and  some  formed  during  the  formation  of  sulphuric  ether, 
mf  ftom  w^ich  nitric  acid  had  been  distilled  and  imbsequently 

Vox.y.N'.S.  Ss 
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igniiedy  and  charcoal  of  oak  \vhich  had  undar^nethe  saiMpm* 
cess*     In  the  combustion  of  these  difierent  Tarietiea^oC^diaienl, 
^ some  aqueous  moisture  was  uniformly  produced^  and  wben  ike 
original  temperature  of  the  globe  in  which  the  experiniart  Wm 
made,  was  restored,  it  was  fonnd  condensed  in  the  iaside  of  Ike 
vessel;  the  largest  quantity  was  afforded  by  the  charcoal  of  oak 
wood,  the  least  by  that  of  oil  of  turpentine;  the  diminmion  of 
volume  in  the  former  case,  was  equiTaient  to  513.3  grains  <€  mer- 
cury, in  the  latter  to  107  5  grains;  the  quantity  of  oak  chaitoil 
burnt  having  been  5  grains,  and  of  the  other  3  grains ;  the  dSauUf 
tion  of  volume  in  the  experiment  with  charcoal  from  alcohol,  WM 
equal  to  194.5  grains  of  mercury,  the  quantity  burnt  tamif  jj 
been  2.5  grains. 

Sir  H.  thinks  it  probable  from  these  facts,  that  theoonnm 
carbonaceous  substances  contain  a  small  portion  of  hydnigM  m 
a  state  of  intimate  combination,  since  it  is  improbable  that:.iiilar 
should  remain  combined  with  them  at  a  red  heat,  and  igBiti|| 
plumbago  by  Voltaic  electricity,  he  never  observed  any  aqneoii 
moisture  to  be  disengaged.  The  quantity  of  hydrogen  it,  haw- 
ever,  so  extremely  minute,  that  Sir  H.  thinks  it  exceedingly  m* 
probable  it  should  be  the  source  of  the  different  physical  properties 
which  characterize  those  different  formd  of  carnonaoeoui  miitta!; 
and  the  essential  difference  he  tliinks;  with  the  late  Mr.  Tennaat, 
depends  upon  the  state  of  crystallization  ^hich  is  peculiar^  to 
diamond.  A  farther  proof  of  the  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the 
common  varieties  of  carbon,  and  of  diamond  beine  frei^  ftbm  it, 
is  afforded  by  igniting  them  in  chlorine,  for  all  of  theiq  eiccjvt 
diamond,  occasion  the  formation  of  muriatic  acid,  but  the  ^ilorfaie 
undergoes  no  change,  and  the  diamond  suffers  no  diihitahtiDli  of 
weight,  when  i(  is  ignited  in  that  gas. 

Some  Account  of  the  Fossil  Remains  of  an  Aniwml  msre 
nearly  allied  to  Fishes  than  any  other  cJofoft  0f  Amimah. 
By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  F.  R  S. 

On  an  easier  Mode  of  procuring  Potassium  than  iluMJt.wkiA 
is  now  adopted.     By  Smithson  Tennant,  Esq.  F.  R.  S«' 

The  improvement  in  the  process  for  prnrrtring;  poiuBBinm. 
suggested  in  thi«9  communication,  is  that  of  obtaining  io  by'dUiii* 
lation  in  a  gun  barrel,  the  materials,  iron  turnings  nad'poiCarii, 
being  introduced  together  into  the  barrel  befona  it  isplheoft  ill 
the  furnace.  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  a  namirpieoe, 
nearly  fitting  it,  is  to  be  inserted,  open  only  by  a  perforation  aH 
the  lower  end  to  admit  the  vapour  of  the  potassium  to  uas  ii|to  it 

*  The  liioBt  convenient  dimensions  Of  the  apparatuA9re»  $91;  ^e  ex- 
ternal barrel  to  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  the  internal  one 
ficren  or  eight  inches.  The  latter  shouU  noi bo  wholly  JMU^dJ^Oe 
ibrmcr,  but  about  an  inch  of  it  left  out  ibr  the  ^rotter  eaan  in  with- 
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llisifii^f  it.  TI  width  is  in  general  determtiied  by  that  of  the  com- 
ipv«nai  barrel;  t  may  be  increaaed  to  a  certain  degree.  I  have 
ltd  &I;  thick  paiv  of  a  gun  barrd  so  much  enlarged  bv  hamn^erlng  • 
e^j|hii|ii#Pi.ai  to  contain  twice  as  much  iron  turnings  and  potash^  ana 
fe:<«i9ployed  it  with  success.  But»  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
ita  tQ  this  extension  of  width,  arising  from  the  increased  difficulty 
malting  the  heat  penetrate  throughout.  The  opening  of  the  bar- 
hAs  at  the  top  must  be  covered  with  a  cap  or  wide  tube,  which  being 
it  k  distance  from  the  fire  need  only  be  fastened  with  sealing  wax ; 
Mttibr  the  ^ater  security  of  keeping  this  part  cool,  the  whole  of 
di^  ttibe  which  is  out  of  the-fire  should  be  wrapped  round  with  linen' 
i)p  bhHting-paper  kept  v|pt«  The  opening  of  tne  wide  tube  must  be 
ctoed  with  a  cork»  having  a  crooked  tube  of  glass  through  it,  con- 
taining a  drop  of  mercury,  which  being  moved  by  the  passage  of  the 
m$  dbews  that  the  vessels  are  perfectly  tight.* 

'  Ifl  this  mode,  as  in  the  common  one,  a  very  strong  heat  is 
ineesaary  to  be  kept  up  for  near  an  hour,  and  to  enable  the 
laargtl  to  support  it,  a  coating  of  lute,  carefully  applied,  is  ne- 
(Btaary.  Mr.  T.  recommends  the  lute  to  be  made  of  a  mixture 
of  Stourbridge  clay,  ivith  a  larger  proportion  of  the  same  clay 
imrnt  and  puherized. 

Om  the  Influence  of  the  Nernes  upon  the  Action  of  the  At'- 
teries.    By  Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

The  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  this  communication  are  not 
immerous,  but  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  action  of  the  arte- 
ries beiu^  under  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  is  tolerably  condu- 
uTe.  The  carotid  artery  of  several  animals  was  laid  bare,  and 
the  nervous  bundle  formed  by  the  intercostal  nerve  and  parva- 
e^na  was  separated  by  a  probe  being  introduced  under  it ;  it  was 
then  touched  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  at  the  part  which 
passed  over  the  probe,  and  the  effect,  as  remarked  by  sevend 
competent  observers,  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  force  of 
action  of  the  artery,  which  continued  several  minutes.  A  £ew 
experiments  were  also  made  to  ascertain  the  relative  power  of 
lleat  and  cold,  as  stimulants  to  the  nervous  system,  one  arm 
}eing  surrounded  by  bladders  filled  with  ice,  and  the  other  im- 
mersed in  water  heated  to  120*  or  130°,  beyond  which  the  heat 
soold  not  be  borne.  The  stroke  of  the  pulse  in  the. arm  which 
»vlis  surrounded  with  ice,  was  distinctly  the  most  vigorous,  that 
)f  the  heated  arm  being  comparatively  soft  and  weak.  This 
siaieriment  was  made  on  several  individuals  with  uniform  re- 
mits. 

On  the  Means  of  producing  a  double  Distillation  by  tJie 
same  Heat.    By  Smithson  Tennant,  Esq.  F.  H^  S. 

The  economical  application  of  the  beat  employed  in  'distilla- 
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tion  proposed  in  this  paper^  depends  upon  th6  well  knotrn  ImtC, 
that  the  remoTal  of  the  preBsnre  of  the  atmospb^rv  oeoaaioiis 
nil  Ikfifids  to  boil  at  a  much  lower  teitiperatare  tfaaa  nM»  the 
.cotiinion  atmospheric  pressure.  To  efftet  a  aecoild  d^dOtthie 
distillktion  hj  the  same  heat,  it  is  only  necessary,  th^i'efoi^  tbat 
tlic  witcr  employed  to  condense  the  steano  of  the  first  dittffla- 
tion,  should  he  inclosed  in  a  veiMel  made  perfectty  air  tight,  and 
sapplied  with  stop  cocks.  These  are  to  be  closed  aa  soon  ai 
the  atmospheric  pressure  has  been  removed  by  the  fomiatioD 
jof  steam,  to  effect  which  the  assistance  of  additiooal  heat  n 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  is  no  longer  waniod  after 
the  stop  cocks  have  been  closed.  When  this  has  beeD  riflbMad, 
the  heat  supplied  by  the  condensatioa  of  the  steam  of  the  first 
distillation  will  carry  on  the  second  process ;  and  If  proper  pre- 
cautionb  are  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  froai  the  .sur- 
face of  the  apparatus,  about  three-foarths  of  the  quantify,  ob- 
tained by  the  first  distillation  may  be  procured  by  the  seooad. 
In  situations,  therefore,  where  fuel  is  expensive,  it  is  obvkms 
■that  the  improvement  suggested  by  Af r«  T.  nn^t  be  adopted 
with  advantage. 

An  Acioount  of  some  Experiments  on  Animal  Beat*    By 

John  Davy,  M.  D.  F.  I|.  S. 

The  experiments  detailed  in,  this  communicaiioii^  refef  to  the 
;*elaiiye  capacities  of  venous  and  arterial  Jblood  for  hoatf  to  Uiair 
comparative  temperature  in  die  living  animal,  apd  the  .  tenpe- 
nrture  of  different  parts  <^,  the  aniopal  body.  These  iice  inqui- 
ries obviously  of  primary  iDipoitance  in  reference  to  thelnia 
theory  of  animal  temperature,  though,  the  want  of  correapoB- 
deuce  in  somjs  of  the  results  obtained  by  different  e^tperimen- 
ta^ists,  still  leaves  the  subject  open  to  fucihep  iuvgatigalicBi. 
uv.  Davy^  for  example,  states,  Uiat  in  all  his  ^xperiuMMita  he 
found  the  temperature  of  arterial  higher  than  that  of  tobom 
blood,  (generally  by  two  or  three  degrees,)  and  the  teoiparatare 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  higher  thaa  that  of  theiigfal; 
while  the  observations  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  and  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man stand  directly  opposed  to  them,  though  their  Qoaipeteiicy 
as  observers  is  most  unquestionable.  The  general  oonduaions 
of  Dr.  Davy  I'roiuhis  ex|>criments,  are 

'  That  there  is  no  material  difference  between  venons  and  arterial 
blood  in  respect  to  specific  caloric,  excepting  what  arises  from  dif'- 
ference  of  specific  gravity  ;  tlmt  the  temperature  of  arterial  is  hiffhsr 
than  that  of  venou8  blood,  and  the  temperature  of  the  left  sideof  the 
heart  thag  that  of  the  right ;  and  lastly,  that  the  temperature  of  parts 
diminishes,  as  the  distance  of  the  parts  fh>m  the  heart  increases. 
These  conclusions  (he  observes,)  are  evidently  in  direct  opposition  to 
Dr.  Crawford's  hypothesis ;  the  essence  of  whidi  is^  that  the  capa- 
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^tf  of  arterid  blood  for  beat  is  greater  than  that  of  venous^  that 
there  1$  jv>.diBB  ace  of  temperature  between  the  two  TentricleB  of 
the  bean,  and  m  fact  that  the  heat  of  all  parts  is  nearly  the  aatne. 
Thev  are  more  agreeable  to,  and  indeed  they  even  support  the  hjpo- 
t&iftb  of  t)r-  Black,  that  animal  heat  is  produced  in  the  langtf  and 
d&utributed  6v^r  the  whole  system  by  means  of  the  arterial  blood.' 

.  I>rA  P«  reqiapj^s  too,  that  be  considers  the  results  of  his  «k- 
periments  as  nut  inconsistent  vfith  the  more  recent  kypothesis 
i^lhich  refers  the  production  of  animal  heat  to  the  nervous  ays** 
tfiin,   as  deduced  from  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie.    On 
this  subject  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  theory; 
which  refers  the  source  of  animal  temperature  to  the  function 
oC  respiration,  appears  to  us  to  be    a  philosophical  induotioa 
firoD)  established  and  incontestable  facts,  while  that  which  attri- 
btttes  it  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  is  unsatisfactory, 
^nce   it  leaves  the  temperature  itself  unaccounted  for.     We 
know  that  in  every  other  instance  in  which  carbon  and  oxygen 
enter  into  combination,  sensible  caloric  is  evolved ;  we  know 
that  in  the  lungs  of  every  living  animal  the  combination  of  these 
principles  is  perpetually  going  on  by  means  of  respiration  ;  we 
can  calculate  with   the  most  perfect  accuracy  the  quantity  of 
carbon  which  is  thus  removed  from  the  animal  economy  in  any 
given    period  of  time ;  it  is   demonstrable  that  the  heat  thus 
proved  to  be  evolved,  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  temperature 
of  the  animal  body,  and  the  evidence  that  this  is  the  true  source 
of  animal  temperature  ap|>ears,  therefore,  as  complete  and  sa- 
tisfactory as  the  subject  admits  of.     And  to  place  the  imjper- 
fectly  developed  investigations  on  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  whicn  have  been  as  yet  made,  in  competition  with  a 
dheory  which  is  so  firmly  supported,  is  perfectly  unphilosophi- 
ed.     Whatever  may  be  the  influence  which  the  progress  of 
physiological  inquiry  may  prove  to  belong  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, in  controlling  the  distribution  of  animal  heat  to  particular 
parts  or  organs,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  convic- 
tion, ihat  its  primary  source  must  be  sought  in  the  function  of 
respi^tion. 

Erratum  at  Page  490,  line  3  from  bottom.— rJPor  justly  read  partly. 
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^^"^  Genihmen  and  Publishers  'kko  have  toorh  in  tie  pren,  lofS  oH^ 
the  Conducfers  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  hv  itffm^  LifirmflbM 
{post  paid  J  oftM  subject  J  extent^  andprobabk  price  of  suck  mb-i 
MtcA  they  may  depMi  upon  being  communicated  to  the  PmUiCi  jjT 
consistent  xuithits  plan. 


In  tbe  press,  and  nearly  ready  for 
IMiblicAion,  a  new  edition,  beaatifuUy 

Sinted,  of  that  splendid  worJ(,  the 
ead^  of  illustrious  Persons  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  Lires  and  Characters 
of  each  Person.  By  Thomas  Birch, 
A.M.  F.R.S.  The  whole  of  tlie  Por- 
traits,  108  iu  number,  wrre  originally 
engraYed  by  the  celebrated  Iloubrakcn 
and  Vertue*  The  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsttd  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  original  edition,  the  scarcity 
of  which,  and  the  high  price  it  now 
bears,  together  with  the  increasing  avi- 
dity with  which  copKS  that  occasionally 
occur  for  sale  are  sought  after,  will,  it  is 
presumef],  be  thought  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  the  appearaace  of  a  new  edi- 
tion. No  expense  has  been  spared  io 
the  execution;  t\ie  plates  have  under* 
gone  a  caieful  and  minute  rfcviston  by 
a  celebrated  engraver,  who  has  spent 
upwards  of  three  years  in  restoiing- 
them  to  their  original  bpU  pdunr,  at  un 
expense  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  f'reatcst  care  has  albu 
been  taken  of  the  typographical  part, 
which  will  be  finisht-d  iu  the  (iv*>i  style 
of  modern  printing,  on  a  superior  ruyal 
folio  paper,  manufactured  stilely  for 
this  Work.  A  few  copies  are  printing  in 
imperial  folio. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publisiiing, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  the  whole  Works  of  the 
Rev.  Oliver  He3rwood,  B.A.  with  a  new 
and  enlarged  Account  of  his  Ijfe,  with 
much  interesting  matter  from  his  M^S. 
a  beautiful  engraving  of  the  Author,  Fac- 
simile of  his  Handwriting,  copious  In* 
dexy  Slc,  &c.  By  the  K*:v.  Richard 
Slate,  of  Stand,  near  Mancltesier,  and 
the  Rev.  William  Farmer,  of  Ueda. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  t  hat  the  Frank- 
lin Manufcripts  are  now  to  ba  immedi* 
ately  brought  U^fore  the  Pr.blic.  Tlicy 
consist  of  the  Dr*s.  Life,  written  by  him- 
tfelftoalate  period,  and  ct>ntinncd  by  his 
Grandsou  and  legatee,  William  Temple 
Franklin,  Esq.  to  the  time  of  his  Death  ; 
his  firivate  and  familiar  Correspondence) 
PostDumous  Enaysficc.  &c. 


The  fourth  voloine  of  StaartindBe- 
veU*s  Antiquities  of  Atbem,  Ise.  isjM^ 
pnMithed,  edited  by  Joieph  ^trnkft 
Architect.  This  Tolunna  GQiiui»*ll' 
Platet»  betides  15  Vignetiei,  cagiiM' 
by  the  best  Artists,  nnifbrnly  'mtklli^ 
preceding  volnoies;  togetbcr  miAUh 
torical  and  deacriplircacconnU  oftW 
several  subjecu;  alto  a  portraifcofMr. 
Rcvett,  from  a  picture  painted 'hy  ki*^ 
self,  and  engraved  in  the  line  nSBBCf,  by 
IsaaQ  Taylor,  and  Uemoira  of  Hie  lives 
of  the  Authors. 

Messrs.  Stuart  and  Revolt  beNn  ^''  ' 
tained  at  Venice,  in  their  way  toAlbaiii 
made  an  exctursion  to  Polftt  vbetathsf 
patseil  six  muotbt  in  measurinic  tke  sab- 
jccts,  and  in  making  the  drawings;  whieh 
are  ucw  bubmitted  to  the  PnUie  <;  tail 
which  formed  a  part  of  their  Of^fiial  ■ 
scheme  of  publication.    TIiv  flist  tlutt 
vdlumes  of  the  Antiqnifiet  of  AtfMut, 
&c  containing  9S\  platet,  «ay  be  Mr 
price  171.  -Hs.  in  boards. 

The  Dictionary  of  I'ving  PaiaUrrs, 
Sculptors.  EDgravers,  fcc.  forming  a 
Companion  to  the  Dictionary  of  living 
Authors^,  will  appear  in  the  comn&  el  a 
few  weekt. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Yiar*  lUsi- 
dence  at  the  Coort  of  Tripoly,  tnm  the. 
original  Corretpoadenoe  iu  t^  peitef* 
sion  of  the  Family  of  the  bto  Richard 
Tully,  Esq.  the  British  GuAsal,  ia  ocarly ; 
n'ady  (or  publication.  * 

Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  of  Jillab«rgii|  it 
preparing;  for  the  preta,  a  new  editioa 
of  bis  Ob>ervattoDt  on  the  distingvdH ' 
iiig  Symptomt  of  three dSfltrtatcflpedft 
of   Palmonaiy  ConsamptioD*  the  Ca*' 
tarrhaly  the  Apostematont,  and  Ibe  Tu- . 
berculous.— The  Appendix,  m  which  ht-- 
gave  some  account  of  an  Opiate  Medt*  ' 
cine,    prepared  from  comBO»  Galdci  * 
Lcttuoe,  and  which  he  bat  denomAiglel'  ' 
Lactucarium,  will  be- coaeidenbly  en-.  * 
iarged,  with  Observatioot  comnmteili 
to  him  by  teveral  of  Mt  FrienifwM 
have  employed  it  in  Pnetioe. 

Mr.  C.&  Gilbert  will  wona^MUb^^ 
in  two  royal  quarto 
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jy  of  Cornwall,  illustrattd  bf 
^ugtavingSy  from  drawiags  by 
Tk«r,  Jan. 

r.  And.  Thompson,  of  EHin- 
t  nearly  ready T^r  publieation, 
Expository  and  Practical,  on 
t!ons  of  Scripture,  in  two  oc- 

QCS. 

nvsby  has  in  the  press,  the 
f  EaHt  and  West  Greenland, 
orthern  Whole  Fishery, 
enth  and  eii?hth  Yolumes  of 
8  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  com- 
y  the  late  Henry  Redhead 
e  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
that  work  early  in  the  ensa- 
ir. 

^elly  will  tioon  publish  an  F*^- 
»ghis  and  Measures^  ancient 
rn,  with  remarks  on  the  prin- 
I  provisions  of  the  Bill  now 
liament. 

ma  is  preparinii:  for  the  press, 
of  the  Life,  Doctrine,  and 
r  the  late  John  Hunter,  Foun- 
i  Hunterian  Museum  at  the 
Surgeons  in  London, 
ready  for  publication,  a  new 
irefuily  revised,  of  that  valu- 
t  for  Students  and  Biblical 
Harmer's  Observations  on  di- 
iges  of  Scripture,  drawn  -up 
)p  of  Books  of  Voyages  and 
the  East.  Edited  by  Adan 
*D.  F.A.S. 

fork  by  Miss  Taylor,  Author 
ly,"  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
I  few  days. 

u  Harvey  Marriott  will  pub- 
n  May,  a  new  and  corrected 
a  Course  of  Practical  Ser- 
»ressly  adapted  to  be  read  In 

ditwn  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  Pre- 
Mistress  to  a  young  Servant, 
ress. 

press,  a  Voyage  round  the 
m  lS06to  1812;  in  which  Ja* 
(chatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands; 
ndwich  I  slands,  were  visited, 
a  Narrative  of  the  Author's 
.on  the  Islands  of  Sanoaek, 
(Sequent  wreck  in  the  Ship's 
With  an  Account  of  the 
ate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
cabolary  of  their  Language, 
lid  Campbell.  Illustrated  by 
vo- 
id's Work,  entitled  Modem 
innonnced  some  time  ago,  js 
:o  be  published  in  the  course 
eotBlooth. 


Speedily  will  be  published,  Letters  to 
a  Nobleman,  -proving  a  late  Prime  Mi- 
nister to  have  been  Junius,  and  develop- 
ing the  secret  Motives  which  induced 
him  to  write  under  that  and  other  8ig- 
nntures :  with  an  Appendis,  containing 
a  celebrated  Case  published  by  Alrnon 
in  1768. 

The  MS,  Pentateuch  noticed  in  the  last 
number,  had  its  length  erroneously  sta* 
tod,  the  two  volumes,  or  double  roil, 
being  159  feet  long ;  and  it  is  in  excel- 
lent preservation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker  has  nearly  com- 
pleted his  valuable  Commentary  oothe 
OM  and  New  TesUments,  with  the  Text 
at  large.  Part  37  is  just  published,  and 
the  Work  will  not  make  more  than  40 
Parts,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  pnl)- 
lished  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  An  edi-< 
tion  of  a  smaller  size,  without  the  text, 
is  also  published  on  a  very  cheap  scale. 

In  the  press,  an  elegant  Work  ofi 
Scripture  Genealogy,  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  engraved  tables,  exhibiting  the  cor- 
r^t  Genealogy  of  Scripture  from  Adam 
to  Christ,  to  be  accompanied  with  de^ 
scriptive  letler-press,  and  comprised  iu 
one  volume  royal  quarto.  The  small 
vignettes  which  are  introduced  into  the 
work,  are  extremely  curious,  and  execu- 
ted hi  a  masterly  style. 

The  first  and  second  Parts  have  ap- 
peared of  the  Encyclopedia  Edinensis, 
a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Soiencet.and  Mis- 
cellaneous Literature,  io  six.vols.  4to, 
Conducted  by  James  Millar,  M.D.  Edi- 
tor of  the  fourth,  and  greater  part  of 
the  fiAh  editions  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
principal  Contributors  to  that  Work, 
on  a  plan  which,  by  abridging  what  is 
not  geuerally  useful,  and  treating  at 
greater  length  the  more  important 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  likely  to  be 
more  popular,  and  to  do  more  for  useful 
science,  than  any  other  work  of  a  simi- 
lar description. 

Mr.  N.  Rogers  has  in  the  press,  io  one 
vol.  royal  19mo.  Lectures  on  Xh6  Ele- 
ments of  Evangelical  Religion,  in  which 
several  important  Differences  between 
modern  Arminians  and  Calvinists  ar.e 
impartially  considered,  with  a  view  tV 
promote  mutual  Forbearance. 

Mr.  Haskins  of  Holywell,  near  Wat- 
ford, has  in  the  press  a  Poem,  in  two 
Cantos,  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloa, 
which  ^11  be  published  ni  the  ecumiaf 
month. 

Mr.  Brace  of  the  I^.of  Wlgh^  ban 
in  the  press,  a  neat  mtftefmo  yorame. 


SiO  IaH  of  JVork§  reeenlhf  fmUi9h0d. 

entitled  Juvenile  Aoecdcitei,  or  autben-  In  the  preM,    the  lUand  T*i 

tic  and  intcrcstiug  FacU  of  ChiMren  and      Colleetioa  Of  Emmyu    t  tola.  fiM 
Yoath.  8vo. 
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Annalt  of  the  Heign  of  King  George 
III.  froiD  its  commencement,  to  the 
General  Peace,  in  the  year  1815.  By 
John  Aikin,  M.  D.  9  volf .  8  vo.  1 1. 5s.  bd«. 

Memoirs  of  tiie  principal  Events  in 
the  Campaigns  of  North  Holland  and 
Egypt ;  together  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes, 
Syracase,and  Minorca.  By  Major  f^. 
Matile,  late  of  the  QiieeL*s  Regiment, 
royal  12iiio.  85.  boards. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  I/itcrary  and  Po- 
litical Character  of  James  the  First.  By 
the  Author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
cr.  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

MATBEMATICS. 

Elenents  of  Pkneaod  Spherical  Tri- 

Smometry ;  with  thtfir  appltcalioiit  to 
eights  and  Distances,  Projectionf  of 
the  Sphere,  Dialling,  Astronomy,  the 
Solution  of  Ri|aatioiis,  and  Geodesic 
Operations  ;  intended  for  the  use  of  Ma- 
tbematica  I  Seminaries,  and  of  First-year 
Men  at  College.  By  Oiinthos  Gregory, 
LL.  D.  of  ih«  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  19mo.  5s.  bound. ' 

MiSCBLLAVEOOS. 

Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  To 
which  i«  prL'6xed,  an  Account  of  the 
principal  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
during  the  years  from  April,  1807,  to 
January,  1815,  both  incIoMve.  Drawn 
up  at  the  desire  of  the  Society,  by 
Henry  Mackenzie,  K«q.  one  of  the  Di- 
rectors.    Vol.  IV.  8to.    15s.  boards. 

Amusements  in  Retirement^  or  the  In* 
fl  lien  re  nf  LItrrattire,  Science,  and  the 
liberal  Arts,  uii  the  conduct  and  hap> 
pines<  of  Pr.\aie  Lite.  Bv  the  Author 
of  the  ••  Philosophy  of  Nature."  Small 
9vo.   10s.  (hI.  boards. 
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bome's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
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Obaerrations  oo  the  Chaocrrj 
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A  Letter  of  Adrice  to  h'.s  Gria 
dren,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  mm 
published,  foolscap  Svo.  witb  a  pi 
4s.  6d. 

A  Greek  Testament,  firincipally 
from  the  Text  off  Qrkabach,  I 
Rev.  E.  Valpy.  iSaw.  5i^  booai 

Difconnet  on  the  ftwaLiptss  M 
gious  Belief,  ■•  ooaorctcJ  with  1 
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deatiai  Marewa :  vkh 
rious  Charaetcra,  aad  aa  AiMnsi 
val  Oftcors.  By  ARoniB,  §an 
Ueutoaaat  ia  the  Royal  Kavjr.a 
a  Minister  in  tbe  IT^ahliihrf  I 
ISmo.  5s. 


A  Topographical  Acoaoot  off  i 
of  Azholnc,  ia  the  Coooty  of  I 
To  be  competed  ia  twa  wolaai 
W.  Pecb.  lUaatntcd  by  cagrav 
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^lUcn^i  Di.-Hiiting  Churches;  also  the  articles  on  SAViao 
nolugy,  0^^*<  Travels^  and  aavaral  miaor  poblicalioBib 
ae«t  Kumbcr.     »  • 
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For  JUNE,  1816. 


Art  1.   Travels  of  AU  Bey^  in  Morocco y    TripoUf  Cyprus^  ^gyj^f 
Arabia^  Syria,  and  Turkey,  between  the  Years  '  803  and  I807.  Written 
%  Himself,  and  illustrated  by  Maps  and  numerous  Plates.— >4?to.  2 
rote.  pp.  about  740.— Price  6/.  &s.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

nplRE  greater  proportion  of  the  readers  of  literary  notices^ 

r  in  oiMervinjB^  the  announcements   whidi  have  preceded,  at 

iMenrais,  the  appearance  of  this  work,  will  probably  have  been 

kd  to  expect  a  performance   by   a    real  native  Mahomedan^ 

tfa  dignified  race;  a  personage  as   genuine   as   the    Persian 

ftince    whose  book  of  travels  was  brought  out  a  few  yeara 

since;  and  a  personage   of  much   higher  pretensions;  for    the 

Turkish  Prince  is  quite  running  over  with    science,    and  he 

has  bis   port- folio  filled    with  his  own  drawings.     They  will 

ktve  bad  some  thoughts  partaking  much   of  wonder,  at  such 

a  phenomenon  as  the  accession  of  an  important  auxiliary  from 

the  book-hating  race  of  the  Khalifs  to  the  book-making  tribes 

of  Paris   and  London.      What  may   not   such  an  appearance 

portend,  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  barbarism  in    the  do- 

BiDious  of  the  Prophet ;  or  a  chans^e  from  the  canonical  policy 

of  proselyting  by  the  sword,  to  a  trial  of  the  efficacy  of  the 

pen ;   or  an   approaching    combination  of    all    nations  for  the 

promotion  of  knowledge,  or  perhaps    an   ultimate    retreat  of 

literature  from  these  western  regions  of  its  sojourn,  back  to 

is  primeval  seats  in   the  East  ? 

If  tnese  readers  should  not  have  been  able  to  avoid  some  small 
degree  of  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  accomplishments 
so  very  extraordinary  in  a  Mussulman,  they  will  have  placed 
in  account  against  the  <legree  of  repression  so  made  in  their 
expectations,  the  idea  of  at  any  rate  i\\e  grand  privilege  en- 
joyed by  a  True  Believer,  in  traversing  Mahomedan  coun- 
tries ;  his  free  and  amicable  converse  with  the  people,  his  access 
to  their  mosques,  bis  intimate  inspection  of  all  ^beir  rites  and 
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manners.       For   the  sake    of  this  hig;h   advantage  they  will 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  content,  thou«:h  he  should  proTeto  ^ 
be  somewhat  more  of  a  Turk,  in   ])oint  of  intellectual  qnali-  ^ 
fications,  than  was  rei)resentcd  hi    the  notices   by  wliich  the  ? 
booksellers  were  introducing  him  among  us.  ,^ 

We  do  not  exactly  know  how  those  expecting  readers  nbo   Z 
were  not  in  the  secret,  will  have  now  received  the  plain  mat-   Z 
ter  of  fact,  acknowledged  by  the  publishers,  and  proclaimed   r^ 
by  other  deponents,  that  the  Traveller  and  Author  is  uo  Turk   ^ 
at  all,  and  that  his  real  name,  though  withheld,  is  any  vocable    .- 
on   earth  rather  than  Ali  Bey  cl  Abassi.     It  is  understood  that    ' 
he  is  a    Spaniard,  and  that  he    travelled    in    the  service  of    ' 
Bonaparte,  upon  a  sort  of  general  commission  of  inspection, 
the  duties  of  which  were  no  less  than  to  take  account  of  ever; 
thing  physical,  geographical,  political,  com merdai, or  military,    ' 
on   the  whole  southern   and  eastern  confines  of  the  Mediter-    ^ 
nmean.     Pecuniary  means  were  largely  supplied  to  him;  and    - 
as  to  his  personal  qualifications,  the  very  appointment  would 
sufllice  for  evidence.     lie  was  also  admitted  and  acknowledged 
by   the  suspicious   IVIoors,  Arabs,  and  Turks,   as  a  gennioe 
follower  of  the  Prophet;   it  being  beyond  their  shrewdnosto 
sunuise, — what   is  asserted    without    contradiction    to  be  th^ 
fact, — that  the  indispensable  sign  of  that   profession  had  been 
marked  upon  him   in  London,  as   one  of  the   itenos   of  hb 
pr(;])aratory  equipments. 

It  h'is  not  been  thought  necessary  by  the  publishers  to  tell 
the  whole  of  this.  Then*  advertisement,  acknowledging  the 
fiction  of  the  name  and  Moslem  descent,  is  mainly  and  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  object  of  assuring  the  public  that 
they  arc  producing  the  genuine  work  of  a  real  traveller,  a 
))erson  well  known  to  themselves,  and  to  a  number  of  the 
literati  in  this  country,  and  whose  high  qualificationSy  and 
the  value  of  whose  work,  are  fully  acknowledged  by  the  men 
of  science  at  Paris.  We  should  transcribe  a  paragraph  or 
two. 

^  The  name  and  pretensions  of  Ali  Bey,  may  induce  some  to  be 
inquisitive  as  to  his  personal  reality.  The  London  publishers  ar« 
therefore  anxious  there  should  be  no  doubt  or  misconception  oq 
this  subject  ;and  they  beg  to  assure  the  readers  of  the  work,  that  they 
have  become  personally  acquainted  with  this  traveller;  that  hewn 
well  known  to  several  individuals  in  tbis  country  before  he  begaa 
his  journey ;  that  he  came  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1814,  ta 
make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  this  translation;  [ftma 
the  French]  and  that  he  is  now  living  on  the  Continent  nmch 
respected  bv  the  foreign  literati. 

«  The  publishers  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  eiAer  to 
oppose  or  to  state  .the  personal  reasons  which  have  jmhiMil  the 
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Itttbor  to  write  and  print  his  travels  under  the  name  of  Ali  Bey. 
As  theae  reasons  are  personal  to  the  author  and  his  family,  it  is 
nal  necessary  to  lay  them  before  the  Public;  and  ipdded  as  he 
was  always  known  abroad  by  the  name  of  Ali  3ey,  and  by  no 
ather,  there  is  no  incongruity,  and  very  little  impropriety,  in  con- 
tmuing  it*  But  as  the  Publishers  feel  that  the  i>ame  may  create 
impressions  unfavourable  to  the  belief  of  the  genuineness  both  of 
ibt  author  and  his  work,  they  think  it  right,  out  of  respect  to 
itiat  Public  which  it  is  their  wish  to  please,  and  their  duty  to  satisfy, 
ta  state  a  few  ciVcumstances. 

^  It  was  in  1802'  that  Ali  Bey  visited  this  countiy  with  a  friend 
who  was  to  have  accompanied  him  to  Afric^.  He  was  at  that 
time  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  late  Dr.  Maskeljme,  Major 
Benoely  Mr.  Mendoza,  Sir.  W.  Blizard,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  and 
to.  the  present  Publishers,  and  others.  He  stated  his  object  to  be 
to  visit  Africa;  to  enter  it  in  Morocco,  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
ptenor  as  far  as  he  should  find  it  practicable.  •  He  was  indebted  to 
Sir  Wm.  Blizard  for  important  surgical  attentions.  He  was  master 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  had  carefully  studied  the  mathexna* 
tical  and  natural  branches  of  science  and  knowledge.' 

The  publishers  proceed  to  give,  in  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  the  travels,  and  of  the  high  estimation  enjoyed  by  the  tra- 
vdler  among  the  men  of  science  in  France,  several  letters, 
one  of  which  ia  from  the  distinguislied  traveller  Humboldt, 
written  to  Miss  H.  M.  Williams,  on  the  subject  of  Ali  Bey's 
work,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  pseudo  Mahomedan  in  strong 
terms.  Of  tlie  man's  qualifications  for  bold  and  extended  en- 
terprise, therefore,  of  his  having  actually  accomplished  it,  and 
of  his  haviog  honestly  related  it,  a  number  of  the  most  com- 
petent judges  are  satisfied.  The  stages  and  dates  of  it  are 
briefly  noted  in  this  advertisement. 

«  He  continued  in  Morocco  from  June  1S03  to  October  1805, 
Kfhen  he  embarked  at  Larisch  for  Tripoly.  In  January  1806,  he 
lailed  for  Cyprus,  where  he  staid  two  months.  He  arrived  at 
Alexandria  m  May  in  that  year.  In  October  he  went  to  Cairo., 
[n  December  to  Suez,  and  from  that  place  sailed  to  Jeddo*  He 
Koceeded  on  the  Mahomedan  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  he 
irrived  in  January  1807.  He  returned  to  Cairo  in  June  of  that 
iraar,  went  with  the  caravan  to  Jerusalem  in  July,  and  from  thence 
JO  Acre,  Mount  Carmel,  Nazareth,  the  Sea  ot  Galilee,  the  River 
Jordan,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  At  the  end  of  October,  1807>  he 
wted  Constantinople.  In  tiie  autumn  of  1813  he  was  at  Paris,  and 
It  tlie  sittings  of  the  National  Institute,  on  the  15th  and  20th  of 
November  1813,  he  read  to  its  scientific  and  historical  classes^  a 
nemorial  on  his  travels,  which  excited  great  interest.' 

It  19  in  vain  to  conjecture  v^hy  this  adventurer  or  bis  frioxd^^ 
dMHild  aiQOoant  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  name; 
but  the  man  and  his  pretensions  being  in  3ome  tolerable  mea- 
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suie  verified,  the  name  seems  of  no  ffreat  ooDieiioeBce ;  espe* 
cially  as  he  does  not,  in  his  capacity  of  authoc,  aflfect  to  mainteh 
his  mock  prince-ship  and  mock-Islamism.    We  do   not  men 
that  he  frankly  tells  his  readers  this  was  all  a  aham;    bnt| 
simply  that,  though  withholding  any  such  avowal,  he  does  not 
labour  to  keep  up  the  deception  as  towards  them;  be  merdf 
relates  how  he  introduced  himself  in  Africa  in  the  characttf  it 
a  Mahomedan  prince,  deported  himself  as  sa<^y  and  was  ad*  ^ 
mitted  as  such.    But  throughout  the  story  be  speaks  of  tk  l- 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  his  fellow-disciples  of  the  Propiwi  i 
in  terms  which  he  perfectly  well  knows  that  no  genuine  adhe-  (^ 
rent  of  that  lofty  Church  could  permit  himself  to  me.  J 

Perhaps  after  the  first  slight  emotions  are  past  of  thatdisif-  ^ 

E ointment  and  displeasure  which  it  is  fit  should  arise  at  oi^  r 
ind  and  degree  of  deception,  few  readers  will  be  sorry  that  life 
traveller  was  not  what  he  pretended ;  since  the  book  mm  bow  .  \ 
be  of  a  value  of  which  it  could  not  have  been  then.  For  it  ii|a$ 
fairly  be  assumed  there  is  no  such  animal  in  existence  as  a 
genuine  Bey  who  could  make  and  relate  a  scientific  tour,  of 
Barbary,  or  any  other  place.  The  thing  is  just  as  likely  to 
bo  found  as  the  Unicom,  the  Grifiin,  or  a  Uving  Mammott. 
And  provided  the  information  be  as  honestly  given  as  oodl 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  a  g^uine  adorer  of  «e 
black  stone  of  Mecca,  we  may  as  well  endeavour  to  be  coa- 
tent  to  accept  the  greater  quantity  of  the  information,  u  • 
set-off  against  the  circumstance  tliat  the  person  who  bihigs  ft 
assumed  a  deceptive  g^ise  in  order  to  enable-  himadf  to 
acquire  it. 

The  principal  point  of  disadvantage  is  in  the  doubt,  naturally 
excited,  whether  a  man  whose  conscienoe  interpooes  no  ob- 
structing scrapie  to  his  assuming  a  false  appearanoe^  and  «- 
pecially  when  that  appearance  was  to  be  maintained  aft  tbe 
expense  of  a  long  ana  systematic  series  of  ohKsrancea  which 
he  despised,  in  liomage  to  a  religion  which  he  disbelieved^  wbe*- 
ther  such  a  man  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  relied  upon  for  vera- 
city in  any  thing  he  may  report,  in  any  matter  in  whiok  ho 
may  deem  himself  beyond  the  probable  reach  of*  deteetion. 

We  can  only  say  that  the  manner  of  our  adventurer^n  namlisB 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  honest  general  rttgard'fo 
fact.  There  is  a  sufiicient  sobriety  of  style.  There  art  no 
monstrosities,  and  very  few  wonderments.  He  very  ofiUrii  ae^ 
knowledges  his  not  having  had  the  means  of  inspecting  ot||SBti 
and  places  in  the  line  of  his  route,  or  the  vicinity  of  his  rtsi- 
dences,  when  a  little  daring  and  fancy  would  easQy  have  tat* 
^nishcd  his  readers  witli  a  picture.  Many  of  the  ofaaemalionBhe 
records,  are  so  simply  of  a  scientific  nature,  and.  eo^JielMigilg 
to  the  ordinary  habits  of  a  scientific  traveUir,:  as  to.jufjffe  no 
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ftcitem^nt  ib  romance  *,    and  the   occurrences  that  hurt  his 

Hnrity  are  as  plainly  related  as  those  that  flattered  it. 

^-'He  embarked    at  Tarifik  and  landed  at  Tangier.    On  the 

rfsition  he  makes  some  curious  reflections,  considerably  just, 
doubt,  but  representing  the  matter  rather  in  the  extreme. 

y^  The  sensation  which  we  experience  on  making  this  short  pas- 
Me  fbr  the  first  time,  can  be  compared  only  to  the  effect  of  a 
■mim.  Passing  in  so  short  an  interval  of  time  to  a  world  entirely 
iiar,  and  whicn  has'  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  that  which  we 
Vmwo  qi^tted,  we  seem  to  have  been  actually  transported  into  ano«* 
lke«  planeu 

*  In  all  oountries  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
ilaies;  are  more  or  less  united  by  mutual  relation ;  thev  amalgamate 
gr^me  degree  together,  and  intermix  so  much  in  language,  ha- 
fht«  and  customs,  that  we  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  gri^tions 
||most  imperceptible.  But  this  constant  law  of  nature  does  not  pre- 
imB  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  shores  of  the  Streights  of 
wmltar ;  they,  notwithstanding  their  vicinity,  are  as  much  strangers 
|b'i^ch  other  as  a  Frenchman  to  a  Chinese. 

'in  the  countries  of  the  East,  if  we  observe  successively  the  in- 
bbicants  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey,  Walachia,  and  Germany,  a  long 
fiiies  of  transitions  marks,  in  some  manner,  almost  all  the  different 
tijU'OLS  which  separate  the  barbarian  from  the  civilized  man.  But 
iMre  the  observer,  in  the  same  morning,  touches  the  two  extremities 
o£the  chain  of  civilization,  and  within  the  petty  space  of  twenty-twa 
Imagines  and  two-thirds  (which  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
two  coasts  j  he  finds  a  difference  of  twenty  centuries/ 

/' The  extremity  of  the  *  chain  of  civilization'— that  is  to  8ay> 
the  finer  end,  in  Spain  !  Could  there  be  a  stronger  evidence  of 
the  consciousness  of  Spanish  blood  ? 

At  Tangier  he  was  readily  and  fully  admitted  as  a  true  Mus- 
safanan,  received  all  manner  of  flatterlni?  attentions,  and  was 
ipneatly  amused  in  observing  the  manners  of  the  people,  who 
liave  just  as  many  fanciful  and  superstitious  ceremonies  as  their 
siost  excessive  idleness  will  let  them.  He  came  upon  them  at 
the  right  time,  as  it  happened  to  be  the  JUoiUoud,  or  festival  of 
ihe  nativity  of  the  Prophet,  during  which  the  children  of  the 
aitbfal  are  initiated,  with  diverting  antics,  by  tlie  rite  of  circifm- 
asion.  But  a  still  more  diverting  exhibition  was  aflbrdcd  by  a 
»ilrt  of  justice.  The  venerable  Kaid  held  a  much  higher  ju- 
foial  rank  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  judges  in  a  country  like  ours ; 
m  office  was  legislative  as  well  as  ministerial :  in  one  breath  he 
MtHMMinced  the  law  and  the  sentence ;  and  he  felt  no  embarrass^ 
ueot  io  the  exercise  of  his  solemn  functions,  from  the  circum* 
»taiiceof  not  being  able  to  read.  We  must  transcribe  part  of 
te'sccoiiot  of  so  dignified  a  process. 

^^'7h^  ICald  lying  on  a  carpet  and  some  cushions,  prepares  to  hear 
mh  jptfitlM,^#h<!V  are  pladed  squatting  down  ne&r  the  do<^  of  the  tkall ; 
ind  the  discussion  begins.    Sometimes  the  Kaid  and  the  parties. 
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begin  speaking)  or  rather  bawling  aloud,  altogether  for  a  quarter  of  y 

an  liour,  and  without  any  possibility  of  unidef nanding^  eadi  otberi  tiD  [^ 
the  soldiers,  who  are  always  standing  behind  thepBrtieSv  strike  then 

violently  with  rheir  fists  to  make  theni  silent.    Tne  Kald  then  pn>>  ' 

nounccs  his  judgment,  and  directly  aflerwards  both  the  parties  are  * 
turned  out  of  doors  by  the  soldiers  with  tedoubled  blows,  and  the 

sentence  is  executed  without  remission.    It  is  a  remarkable  circiun-  L 

stance,  that  all  who  present  themselves  for  judgment  before  the  Kaii  . 

arey  afier  the  decision,  turned  out  in  this  manner  by  the  aoldxersy  wbo  I 
continually  cry  out,  **  ifVr,  sirrt^'  (run,  run.)' 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  fair  t»  remark,  that  this  Ka'fd,  or   b 
governor  of  the  place,  is  not  the  onlv  constituted  judidtl  to-  * 
thority;  there  is  the  Cadi,  or  civil  judge,  whose  sesmonsarea 
trifle  more  decorous ;  still,  however,  the  concerns  of  justice 

*  are  transacted  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  his  decisions  are  takn  p 
from  the  Koran,  and  from  tradition,  so  &r  as  they  are  not  in  oppo* 
aition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign.     After  a  case  has  bm 
judged  by  the  Ka'id,  or  the  Cadi»  Uiere  is  no  appeal  for  the  partifli» 

but  to  the  Sultan  himself.' 

Our  author  is  minute  on  culinary  matters,  and  the  modes  and 
ceremonies  of  rejxast  ;  and  alleges  against  these  Moors,  what  we 
should  not  have  expected,  an  excess. of  tea-drinking.  *  Atthk 
^  time,'  he  says,  ^  nioro  tea  is  drank  in  proportion  at  Morocco 
^  than  even  in  England;  and  there  is  no  Mussulman  in  any 
^  toiertible  circumstances  who  has  not  at  all  hours  of  the  day 


of  which  article  great  quantities  are  imported  from  Gibraltar. 
The  dress,  the  domestic  economy,  the  musicj  the  bold  and 
cruel  horsemanshi(),  tiie  architecture,  are  all  well  described ; 
as  also  the  nuptial  and  funeral  ceremonies.  The  mode  of  in- 
troducing the  contracted  pair  to  each  other  on  the  wedding- 
day,  might  seem  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
precluding,  by  its  cast  of  farce  and  fun,  any  access  of  too 
pensive  musings.' 

*  The  first  time  I  saw  this  ceremony  at  Tangier,  was  about  six  ia 
the  morning.  The  young  bride  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men.  in  a  kind  of  cylindrical  basket,  which  was  lined  on  ita  outcids 
with  fine  liren,  and  covered  over  with  a  lid  of  a  conical  form,  painted 
of  vari(  us  colours;  like  those  which  they  put  on  their  tables.  Tbe 
basket  wa&  so  small,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to  have 

f>laced  a  woman  in  it ;  it  looked  altogether  as  if  they  were  carrying  a 
arge  dish  of  victuals  to  the  bridegroom.    When  it  arrived,  he  li&d 
up  the  lid,  and  then  for  the  first  time  beheld  hisfutwre  vof/bJ 


Music  is  of  course  indispensable;  it  is  so  indeed  ia  almost  all 
affairs  of  ceremony ;  and  the  Bey  describes  it  as  a  fri^^iifid.  oon- 
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Kct  of  BbundSy  the  predominant  oneof  \vhich  is  a  shrill  cry  of 
the  women,  Whicli  they  are  in  the  practice  of  uttering,  botl)  on 
iM)casioiis  cf  ceremony,  and  whenever  they  would  express  respect 
or  congratulation . 

*  They  utter  these  in  honour  of  the  king's  presence ;  and  when  I 
became  of  some  consideration  among  them,  they  conferred  these  com- 
pliments on  me.  As  this  exertion  is  considerea  as  a  talent,  and  is  the 
result  of  art.  they  seize  every  opportunity  of  making  it,  and  endeavour 
to  excel  each  other  in  it,  as  well  in  the  shrillness  as  in  the  length  of 
the  sound.  Sometimes  I  heard  them  pass  my  house  in  groups,  at 
one  and  two  o'clock  alter  midnight,  shrieking  out  their  horrible  excla- 
Biations.' 

The  ignorance  of  the  people,  of  wliatever  rank,  is  gross  in  the 
extreme;  and  so  general  that  there  is  hardly  an  exception  to  be 
found,  unless  we  are  to  consider  as  such  a  few  cunning  rogues, 
who  carry  on  a  most  thriving  trade  of  sainUhip  at  the  expense 
of  the  barbarian  community.  One  of  these  saints  became  quite 
social  and  frank  with  our  pretended  JV^oslem,  and  often  repeat- 
ed to  him  his  favourite  saying,  ^  that  fools  are  made  for  the 
*  amusement  of  men  of  ability ;'  and  our  zealot,  (for  AH  always 
ifiected  to  be  most  devoutly  intent  upon  the  duties  of  his  re- 
ligion,) instead  of  rebuking  this  scoundrel,  seems  to  have  fully 
ibared  in  the  glee  with  which,  in  confidential  conversation^ 
be  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  his  dupes. 

Counterfeit  saints  these  people  can  thus  manufacture  among 
themselves  ;  for  counterfeits  of  other  things  it  seems  they  are 
beholden  to  more  skilful  nations.  Bad  money  is  very  common 
in  their  circulation,  and  the  result  of  all  the  Bey^s  inquiries  about 
it  was,  ^  that  it  is  supposed  to  he  coined  in  England.'  It  does 
not  therefore  contribute  to  aggravate  |hat  rancour  against  the 
Jews,  which,  by  our  Author's  account,  inflicts  on  them  syste- 
matically so  many  grievances  in  Morocco.  lie  recounts  the 
humiliations  and  iniquities  they  are  doomed  to  suffer ;  and  these 
are  just  as  many  as  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  their  in- 
terests and  feelings  can  be  placed  in  any  sort  of  competition 
with  those  of  their  tyrants  ;  and  their  tyrants  are  just  as  many 
as  there  are  Mahomedans  around  them ;  for  the  very  children 
of  the  Mahomedans  ^  will  insult  and  strike  a  Jew,  whatever 
^  be  his  age  and  infirmities,  without  his  being  allowed  to  com- 
^  plain,  or  to  defend  himself.'  The  only  alleviation  of  the 
oppression  they  suffer,  is  derived  from  their  corruption  :  the 
young  Jewesses  have  much  more  agreeable  countenances  than 
the  Moorish  women ;  and  some  slight  mitigation  of  tyranny  is 
the  consequence,  to  the  sect,  of  the  tyrants  often  liking  to  have 
Jewish  mistresses. 

'f  he  sort  of  lordly  style  so  judiciously  assumed  by  this  repre* 
sentatirc^  of  the  Aobassides,  and  the  power  of  science  or  di- 
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Tination  vrhich  be  eyinced  in  calculating  an  edipse^  boob  w-* 
cured  him  great  respect,  consequence,  and  notoriety  in  the 
country  ;  so  that  he  was  quite  a  fit  person  to  be  introdnced  to 
MuleySoliman,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  wh6  at  that  time  made  t' 
visit  to  Tangier.  He  took  mightily  ivitb  his  Mqesty  and 
other  branches  of  the  imperial  family,  who  insbted  on  the  ho- 
nour of  his  company  at  the  seats  of  empire,  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco. He  set  off  therefore  for  Fez,  by  way  of  Meqninez ; 
constantly  making,  as  indeed  throughout  all  his  peregrina- 
tions, such  observations  on  matters  connected  with  science,  as 
travellinfi:  inconveniences  allowed;  and  as  he  durst  do.  for 
fear  of  the  observations  of  which  he  was  liable  to  become  him- 
self the  subject ;  for  he  found  it  uniformly  a  characteristic  of 
his  brethren  of  the  Islam  church,  that  a  mixture  of  contemut 
and  suspicion  is  excited  in  tliem  by  any  appearance  of  the  mi- 
nute, inquisitive,  and  earnest  observation  which  distinguishes  a 
philosopher :  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  under  much- 
management  and  restriction  in  collecting  flowers  or  miaenl 
specimens,  and  in  his  celestial  observations  He  must  haw. 
been  very  adroit  to  make  the  number  of  observations,  in  dif- 
ferent apartments,s;kvhich  ht^  has  put  on  record. 

A  minutf*  description,  with  every  appearance  of  accuracy,  is 
give*,  of  the  appearance,  condition,  and  principal  structures,  of 
Fez,  where  he  resided  nearly  four  nnonths,  in  high  favour  and 
intimacy  with  whatever  was  the  most  powerful,  or  opulent,  or 
illuminated,  or  saintly,  in  the  city  Every  thing  belonging  to 
archltec'tu'-e  is  wretched,  whether  in  houses.  palacesi«  orraosques. 
The  streets  are  narrovv,  dark,  and  unpaved,  with  mud  in  rainy 
weather  to  the  depth  of  the  knee.  The  houses  are  high  ana 
projecting  in  front ;  the  two  sides  of  the  street,  therefore,  9S^ 
proach  very  near  each  other  at  the  exterior  galleries  of  the 
upper  stories.  This  construction,  and  the  badness  of  the  walls, 
which,  he  says,  *'  are  almost  all  fissured  and  bulging,*  havemAde 
it  necessary  to  prop  them  by  vyills  acr^s  at  certain  distances. 
^  These  walls  have  arched  passage?,  which  are  shut  at  night ; 
^  and  the  city  becomes  then  divided  into  several  quarters,  and  all 

*  communication  between  any  one  part  of  the  town  and  the  rest, 
^  is  effe(rtuall\  precluded.'  Most  of  the  fronts  to  the  street  an 
without  windows,  and  the  few  that  are  seen  are  placed  very 
high,  *  are  not  larger  than  a  common  sheet  oF  paper,  and  tre 

*  generally  either  shut  or  covered  with  blinds,  from  jealousy.* 
The  residences  of  persons  of  rank  are  generally  disposetl  in 
the  form  of  a  court-yard,  with  long  colounides  and  gallaries. 
There  is  a  universal  meanness  of  workmanship,  and  a  prevail- 
ing appearance  of  decay  and  ruin.  And  no  wonder  at  this  latter 
circMimstance,  if  the  informition  ^iveu  to  Ali  was  dprrectf  that 
the  100,000  souls  it  is  now  computed  to contaiBi  si^lnitkitf  the 
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number  it  eontaiDed  before  the  last  visit  of  the  plague,  of  ^ich 
eveni  he  docs  not  meDtion  the  date. 

It  18  said  that  Fez  contains  more  than  two  hundred  mosques* 
Our  Mahomedan  had  every  possible  advantage  for  inspecting 
every  thing  about  such  a  wretcheci  load  upon  the  earth.  Each  of 
them  has  its  court-yard  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  handsomest 
bone  dedicated  to  the  Sultan  Muley  Edris,  the  founder  of  Fez. 
Bs  chief  use  is  that  of  being  a  sacred  asylum  for  criminals ;  ^  the 
'  greatest  criminal  is  there  in  sifety,  and  no  one  would  dare  to 
^  arrest  him/  The  largest  of  them  contains,  in  one  of  its 
mitfarets,  some  mouldering  and  defaced  relics  of  a  pair  of  globes, 
and  a  quantity  of  books..  It  has  another  very  remarkable  sin- 
gularity, 

*  A  covered  place  for  women  who  may  cl]ioose  to  participate  in 
tEe  pid)lic  prayers  this  is  a  circumstance  unsque,  and  peculiar  to  this 
bililaing  ;  for,  as  the  Prophet  has  not  assigned  any  place  for  women  in 
Us  paradise,  the  Mahomedans  give  them  no  place  in  the  mosques, 
aod  have  exempted  them  from  the  obligation  of  attending  the  public 
pmyers/ 

There  are  large  and  well  supplied  markets  for  provisions,  and 
the  shew  of  shops  is  prodigious  Baths  are  numerous  ;  in  the 
one  resorted  to  by  our  adventurer,  be  found  pails  full  of  hot 
Wter  carefully  placed  in  corners.  '  I  asked  them  the  reason  of 
'  this.  ^^  Do  not  touch  them,  Sir,''  answered  all  the  people 
'  belonging  to  the  bath,  "  do  not  touch  them  !"  "  Why  not?'* 
^  "  \  hese  pails  are  for  the  people  below."  "  Who  are  they  ?** 
'  <^  The  demons  who  come  here  to  bathe  themselves  at  night." 
'  On  this  topic  they  told  me  many  rifliculous  stories.'  He  says 
they  actually  believe  that  the  storks  which  frequent  the  town 
during  part  of  the  year,  ^  are  men  from  some  distant  islands,' 
who  have  taken  the  slia|)e  of  birds,  and  after  a  time  return  to 
their  own  country,  where  they  resume  the  human  form. 

It  is  not,  however,  that  the  city  has  not  schools,  ^  an  academy,' 
and  a  good  complement  ol  doctors,  denominated  Fakihs.  With 
these  sages  the  Bey  held  divers  learned  and  philosophical  dis« 
putations.  He  reports  that  he  confounded  them ;  and  more,  that 
he  almost  made  some  of  them  suspect  the  barbarism  of  their 
lore,  and  their  mode  of  reasoning.  They  could  not,  however^ 
be,  made  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  astronomy  and 
istrology,  though  he  avers  that  he  posed  them  from  the  Koran 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  latter.  4 

Tlie  technicalities  of  the  academic  course  are  not  unworthy  of^ 
the  dignity  of  its  subjects. 

^  Imagine  a  man  sitting  down  on  tfie  ground  with  his  legs  crossed, 
altering  frightful  cries,  or  singing  in  a  tone  of  lamentation.  He  is' 
surrouiidtdby  fifteen  or  twenty  youths,  who  sit  in  a  circle  with  their 
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books  or  writing-tables  in  the  hand,  and  repeat  the  cries  and  songi  of 
their  master,  but  in  complete  discordance.  This  will  give  an  exact 
notion  of  these  Moorish  schools.  As  to  the  subjects  whidi  are 
treated  of  here,  I  can  assert  that,  though  disguised  by  various  names, 
morality  and  legislation  identified  with  their  voor$hip  and  dogmoif  are 
the  sole  topics ;  that  is  to  say«  all  their  studies  are  confined  to  the 
Koran  and  its  commentations,  and  to  some  trifling  principles  of  gram- 
mar and  logic,  which  are  indispensable  for  reading  and  understanding 
even  a  little  of  the  venerated  text.  From  what  I  have  seen  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  commentators  do  not  understand  themselves.' 

They  have  no  printing-presses  ;  and,  by  the  Bey's  account  of 
their  language,  it  is  a  most  wretched  and  bopdess  instrument  fi>r 
any  operation  belonging  to  intellect. 

lie  was  at  Fez  during  the  season  of  the  Ramadan,  of  which 
he  recounts  all  the  ceremonies ;  taking  occasion  also  to  describe 
a  variety  of  modes  and  rules  in  the  Mahomedan  worship,  and 
to  notice  some  of  the  leading  sectarian  distinctions.  He  pro- 
fesses to  deplore  that  the  religion  is  degenerated  into  a  snper- 
stition. 

After  defeating  some  petty  scheme  which  envy  had  contrived 
for  his  mortification,  and  enjoying  not  a  little  the  tumult  and 
consternation  caused  by  a  solar  eclipse  whioh  occurred  as  be 
had  predicted,  he  set  off  for  Morocco  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Sultan,  who  had  gone  thither  before  him ;  and  who  had  pro- 
bably not  wasted  a  single  lock  on  the  snow-clad  range  of  tbe 
Atlas,  which  rises  to  view  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  citj 
of  Morocco.  Our  mathematical  Turk  computes  their  highest 
point  to  be  about  13,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  this 
journey  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  describing  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  moving  sand  of  the  desert. 

At  Morocco  he  enjoyed  another  course  of  gratifications  from 
imperial  favour,  and  what  be  represents  as  a  very  splendid  no- 
toriety. From  the  Sultan  he  received  an  ^  absolute  donation* 
of  one  of  his  Majesty^s  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  with 
the  estates,  gardens,  plantations,  and  town-house  appertaining. 
All  this  was  vastly  fine  and  commodious  at  the  time;  but  we 
wonder  at  his  falling  on  a  joke  so  little  exbilaratiuff  assuredly 
to  himself,  as  to  say,  giving  the  precise  date  of  the  Firman  that 
put  him  in  full  possession,  *  These  donations  are  still  my  property.* 
But  perhaps  he  receives  the  rents  with  all  due  regularity ,  though 
it  was  in  so  rude  a  manner  that  he  was  ultimately  disffliased  from 
the  territories  of  the  imperial  donor. 

The  city  presents,  in  its  wide  walls  and  ruins,  occupied  by 
hardly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  a  mere  funeral  reUe  of  m 
former  grandeur,  or  rather  bulk,  when  it  contained,  if  we  may 
believe  our  adventurer,  ^  seven  hundred  thouaand  booIb;*   Wars 
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and  the  plague  have  the  credit  of  thus  lessening  the  number 
of  the  supporters  of  an  execrable  superstition. 

After  a  serious  illness,  a  protracted  residence,  and  all  manner 
qff  flattering  distinctions,  he  set  his  face  in  good  earnest  towards 
Mecca,  proposing  to  go  over  land  to  Algiers.  By  his  account 
h^  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  caressing  conjurations  not  to 
desert  his  affectionate  royal  and  noble  friends.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  behold  these  fond  charities,  and  to  observe,  on  this 
and  on  former  occasions,  with  what  real  gravity  the  flattered 
adventurer  relates  how  copiously  Mahomedan  tears  flowed  at 
his  inexorable  determination  to  withdraw  the  happiness  his 
presence  conferred.  There  is  indeed,  we  suspect,  a  great  deal 
of  vanity  in  friend  Ali's  constitution  ;  which,  however,  we  can 
better  excuse  than  the  immoderate  egotism  which  pervades  his 
very  entertaining  story. 

We  have  no  room  to  notice  his  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
seasons  in  the  country  about  Morocco ;  of  a  storm  ^  of  the  pre- 
sent from  the  Sultan  of  two  of  his  own  women,  and  of  All's 
manner  of  receiving  this  token  of  favour ;  of  the  economy  of 
government;  of  the  state  of  the  army;  of  the  constant  dreadful 
efl^ts  of  the  uncertain  and  disputed  succession  to  the  throne ; 
or  of  the  pestiferous  farce  of  saintship,  .as  played  by  several  im* 
posters,  whom  he  describes  as  having,  by  the  device,  acquired  an 
almost  paramount  influence  in  the  country. 

On  bis  way  for  Algiers,  he  was  delayed  a  considerable  time 
at  Fez  ;  and  proceeding  forward  thence,  in  an  eastern  direction^ 
as  far  as  Ouschda,  his  progress  was  there  stopped  by  the  dis- 
turbed and  dangerous  state  of  the  country;  and,  at  th^same 
time,  there  arrived  from  his  dear  friend  the  Sultan,  who  was  ii^ 
this  short  interval  become  suspicious  or  inimical,  a  military  party 
to  take  cognizance  of  his  movements.  The  result  was,  that  his 
journey  was  directed  back  to  Laraish,  on  the  western  coast, 
where  he  was  very  hastily  and  roughly  sent  on  board  a  corvette 
bound  to  Tripoli,  which  the  Sultan  had  ordered  to  he  made^ 
ready  for  him.  One  part  of  the  narrative  of  this  journey  is  ex- 
ceedingly striking.  The  route  was  across  an  extensive  burning 
saod,  totally  destitute,  though  the  Bey  hadnotbieen  so  informed, 
of  water ;  of  which  element,  so  precious  in  such  a  region  as  to 
be  almost  adored,  an  alarm  caused  by  a  party  of  enraged  sol- 
diers, had  prevented  his  company  from  furnishing  themselves 
with  a  proper  supply  before  entering  on  the  desert.  Their  situa- 
tion became  dreadful,  and  every  man  and  beast  must  infallibly 
have  perished,  but  for  one  occurrence,  which  he  attributes  to  a 
good  Prpvidence, — whether  from  any  genuine  prompting  of 
that  thought,  or  from  a  consideration  of  Mahomedan  pro- 
prie^,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  When  at  the  very  last  extremity^' 
and  when  most  of  the  party,  and  Ah  among  the  rest,  had  fallen 
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insensible  oh  the  ground,  to  rise,  bat  for  this  interposhioni  m 
more,  they  were  met  by  a  large  and  friendly  caraTan,  "whicbi  hi 
consequence  of  a  false  report  of  i  wo  or  three  thoa»and  men  being 
waiting  on  the  road  to  attack  them,  had  diverted  a  great  way 
from  their  proper  road,  and  fallen  exactly  into  the  line  in  ivhieh 
our  traveller  had  been  advancing,  in  the  contrary  direction  Tbey 
threw  large  quantities  of  water  on  the  men,  as  tbey  fotmd  them, 
one  after  another,  lying  senselesss  on  the  sand,  and  gave  it  plen- 
tifolly  to  them  and  the  beasts  to  drink;  and^so  eHectual.wis 
the  relief,  tliat  they  all  revived  and  reached  their  destioaibli. 
The  tract  they  were  traversing,  is  thus  described: 

<  Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  ;  nor  a  rock  which  C4n  offer  a  shdtM  or 
shade.  A  transparent  atmosphere,  an  inten«e  tun,  dartiu  its  beiai 
upon  our  heads,  a  ground  almost  white,  and  commonly  of  a  ooooiyt 
form,  like  a  burning  glass,  slight  breezesy  scorching  like  flame**    . 

We  transcribe  a  few  sentences  of  the  narration. 

•m  ■ 
•    .  -  • 

'  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  dropped  down  stiff  as  if  ha  wm; ' 
dead.  I  stopped  with  three  or  four  of  my  people  to  assist  him.  Tbt. 
little  wet  which  was  left  in  one  of  the  leather  budgeta  was  squeesed 
out  of  it>  and  some  drops  of  water  poured  into  the  poo^  man's  moutt^ 
but  without  effect.  I  begnn  to  feel  that  my  own' strength  was  b^i^' 
ning  to  forsake  me/  *  From  this  moment  others  of  my  caravlm Im^ 
gan  to  drop  successively,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  giinng  theta 
any  assistance ;  they  were  abandoned  to  their  unhappy  destiny,  iir 
every  one  thought  only  of  saving  himself.  Several  mules  with'tMir 
burthens  were  left  behind,  and  I  found  on  my  way  two  of  my  tniAU' 
on  the  ground,  without  knowing  what  was  become  of  the  mules  sMA 
had  been  carrying  them.  The  drivers  had  forsaken  them,  as  wellai. 
the  care  of  my  effects  and  instruments.  ;...- 

*  I  looked  upon  this  loss  with  the  greatest  indifference-  as  if  thfijy  hf^ 
not  belonged  to  me,  and  pushed  on.  But  my  horse  began  now  to  treinfal^ 
under  me,  and  yet  he  was  the  strongest  of  the  whole  caravan.  .1)fe% 
proceeded  in  silent  despair.  When  I  endeavoured  to  encourage  any' 
of  them  to  increase  his  pace,  he  answered  me  by  looking  stc^dfly  at', 
me,  and  by  putting  his  forefinger  to  his  mouth  to  indicate  five  ffCat] 
thirst  by  which  he  was  affected.'  <  Our  fate  was  the  more  shodditt,' 
as  every  one  of  us  was  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  supj^rdngue 
fatigue  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  meet- with  water.  *  At'hiM, 
about  four  in  the  evening,  I  had  my  turn,  and  fell  down  with  Airst 
and  fatigue.  Extended  without  consciousness  on  the  gnound  in  the' 
middle  of  the  desert>  left  only  with  four  or  five  men*  one  of  wkom 
had  dropped  at  the  same  moment  with  myself  andali  widboflltflliy 
means  or  assisting  me,  I  should  have  perished  with  them. oa,  die  spptf 
if  Providence,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  had  not  preserved  lis.*.     •.      .  .  \ 

-  He  then  relates  the  happy  intervention.  He' says  iliaf'Vlien 
he  became  sensible,  and  wished  to  speak  to  his  ^wrestmifs^ 
<  an  invincible  knot  in  his  throat  seemed  to  binde^'hiiib.^''  Ileaf- 
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rwards  describes  the  manner  ip  which  the  victim  of  this  fearfiil 
stitution  of  water  is  aifected. 

<  This  attack  of  thirst  is  perceired  all  of  a  sudden,  by  an  extreoie 
idity.  of  the  skin ;  the  eyes  appear  to  be  bloody,  the  tongue  and 
mta^  both  inside  and  outside,  are  covered  with  a  crust  of  the  thick* 
IHi  of  a  crown  piece ;  this  crust  is  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  of  mm 
impid  taste,  and  of  the  consistence  of  the  soft  wax  from  a  bee^UTe. 
udntness  and  languor  take  away  the  power  to  move ;  a  kind  ^ 
lot  in  the  throat  and  diaphragm,  attended  with  great  pain,  igter« 
pits  respiration.  Some  wandenng  tears  escape  from  the  eyest  and 
last  the  sufferer  drops  down  to  the  earth,  and  in  a  few  moments 
les  all  consciousness.' 

He  had  a  safe  but  rough  and  hazardous  voyage  to  Tripoli, 
bere  renewed  civilities  and  honours  awaited  him.  But  before 
oeeeding  to  this  part  of  the  stor^,  he  goes  into  the  famous 
lestion  of  the  site  of  the  anciei^t  island  Atlantis,  which  he  will 
sintain  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  very  ridge  of  the  Atlas 
elf,  anciently  surrounded  by  the  ocean  to  its  base;  and  hepre- 
ids  to  find  good  evidence  for  the  once  submarine  state  of  what 
DOW  a  vast  sandy  desert,  in  the  composition  of  its  substance, 
d  the  lowness  of  its  level  as  now  evident  relatively  to  the  sea. 
e  is  still  more  zealous  and  confident  on  a  theory  of  a  sea 
Enormous  lake  now  existing  in  the  centre  of  Airica ;  to* 
irds  the  assumed  locality  of  which  sea,  the  Niger,  and  other 
med  rivers,  take  their  direction  from  the  different  points  of  the 
popass.  It  is  impossible,  he  professes,  even  to  demonstrate, 
U  all  these  waters  can  be  disposed  of  any  other  way.  He  does 
i  seem  to  have  even  heard  the  name  of  the  Zaire,  which  brings 
t  into  the  Atlantic,  probably  from  the  central  region,  as  much 
iter  as  all  his  enumerated  streams  carry  toward  that  region:  It 
aotbing  unlikely  that  there  may  be  one,  or  more  than  one,  consi- 
rmble  lake  about  the  centre  of  Africa ;  but,  for  some  little  time 
Come,  any  laborious  discussion  of  the  matter  among  speculative 
•ographers,  would  be  a  lamentable  and  impertinent  waste  of 
oe:  two  resolute,  well-appointed  bands  of  practical  geo^ 
aphers  will,  we  hope,  before  many  months,  be  actually  and 
fin  impunity,  seeing  the  objects  of  so  many  vain  conjectures 
id  presumptions,  and  making,  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  ob-  . 
rvations  and  sketches  which  shall  render  familiar  in  Europe 
e  geography  and  imagery  of  this,  as  yet,  most  unknown  tract 
I  tbe  globe. 

At  Tripoli  the  Bey  set  sail  for  Alexandria,  but  was  actually 
irried,  through  the  stupidity  of  the  Turkish  captain,  to  the 
[orea,  then  to  within  sight  of  Alexandria,  and  back  again  to 
yprus,  of  various  antiquities  in  which  island  he  has  giv^  a 
m^ideral>ly  interesting  description.  At  last,  after  more  perils, 
ehat^'no^'^^oubt,  than  hate  sometimes  occurred  in  acircuu- 
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indistinct  itiea  of  it;  inilecd,  how  should  AU,  orany'bOidf  eb^l 
b«TO  had  the  means  of  making  an  aucurate  drawing.  ' 

The  prayers,    the   circum ambulations    of     (he  Kaiba,  dft 
waahin^,  the  shaTin^,'  the  potations  of  the  sacred  Water  of  tU 
miraculous  wellof  Zemzem,  were  followed  at  the  proper  time  I^ 
the  grand  coronation  ceremony,  the  highest  honour  and  bBisn  , 
the  faUbful  sliort  of  paradise,  the  sublime  deTotioiia]  act'wlnffi  r 
formally  constitutes  the  performer  '  Hkaddem — B*U  JU^li 

*  Haram,  or  servant  of  the  forbidden  house  of  God';* — tUi  fU 
the  washing  of  the  floor  of  the  Kaaba,  on  which  water  ia  <m- 
ously  thrown  by   appointed  persons,  while  the  privAqred  n3 
unspeakably  envied  devotee  works    away  mth  a   '  bandje  of  ' 
'  small  brooms.'     '  I  began  my  duty,'  says  our  man  of  ahSBi,  'it  .' 

*  sweeping  with  both  hands,  with  an  ardent  Mtfa,  ^tboncfa  fli  ^ 
'  floor  was  quite  dean,  and  as  polished  as  glass.'    Adq  wfitk  ^ 
he  had  Bnished,  he  was  dubbed  amidst  solemn  pray eis,  with  4h   f 
title  we  have  named,  and   received  from  the  vast    croud  'At   ' 
most  animated  cpngratulatians.     That  these  were  moat^nijeri, 
ao  far  as  expressing  a  full  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  jvi- 
vilege    which  so   maiiv  could  not  obtain,   ib  evinced  br  fllf 
eagerness  of  the  crowd  to  catch  and  drink  aomeofflie  wan 
as  It  was  flowing  ont  from  under  the  door  of  the  Eaab*. 

Another  part  of  the  pilgrim's  duties,  is  ttie  proceasion  ib 
Mount  Arafat,  on  which  '  the  common  father  of  all   mankind 

*  met  Eve  after  a  long  separation ;  and  it »  on  tbat  accouot  | 
'  that  it  is  called  Arafat,  tliat  is  to  say,  gratitude.  It  is  believed  : 
'  that  it  was  Adam  himself  who  built  the  Chapel.'  There  ww  J 
a  prodigious  mob  of  them,  and  there  they  were  to  wait  fill  j 
the  setting  oftlte  sun.    Then  the  tide  turaed,  and 

'  What  a  tremendoui  noise  !  let  us  imagine  an  assemblage  of  e^^ 
thousand  men,  two  thouBOnd  womcui  and  a  thouEoiid  little  children, 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  camels,  auei,  and  horses,  which  <it  tht 
commencement  of  ni^ht  began  to  move  in  a  quick  pace,  atons  i 
narrovr  valley,  accordmc  to  the  ritual,  marching  one  afler  the  otber 
in  a  cloud  of  land,  and  delayed  by  aforestof  l.Tnccs.  guns,  swords, 
&C. ;  in  short,  forcine  their  passage  as  they  coi^d.  Pre^teiland  hur- 
ried on  by  thoss  behind,  we  only  took  an  hour  and  a  half  W  rolWv 
to  Modehfa,  notwithitanding  it  had  taken  us  more  ihaatHakiai 
to  arrive  in  the  moming.  T*--  iiiitlii  iif  fliii  |iii  iii[illaliiij;<iiJi< 
by  the  ritual  is,  tiiat  the  prayer  of  the  setting  saB.«r,^fl|^«i^ 
•ught  not  to  be  said  at  Aratat,  but  at  Modelift,  at  the  w^lf^fli^ 
as  the  night  prayer,  or  Atcha,  which  ought  to  be  mitf .  ■^j^wrrfit 
moment  of  twilight,  that  is,  an  hour  aad  a  half  afl^i.>WA%ibv  1 1 

He  mentions   one  circumstance  in  the  eo«nwiiiyb-.4Aall4|ili 

sanctities,  which  is  not  pwliaps  in  imv  great  degnuHoi 

with  ibc  rest:   the  very  dignified     — 'oi — ,—' 

favour  irith  the  superior  poivers  la 

title  and  oflicc  of  'Chielof  the  Weii  oi  m         ;'! 
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iced  in  rivalry  with  any  of  them  in  frenzy  and  fantastic  siiU- 
19.  They  display  an  astonishiuj^  illustration  of  the  certainty 
i$eh  the  principle  of  Evil  has  of  an  irresistible  triumph  when 
rfloitted  to  act  upon  its  eon<;enial  element  the  human  spirit, 
Uiout  any  counteractive  moral  element  divinely  interposed, 
ley  illustrate  tlie  utter  uselessness  and  worthlessncss  of  what-- 
er  in  that  spirit  may  be  called  Reason,  unenlightened  and  un- 
^Tcrned  by  a  Superior  Agency.  And  they  exemplify  to  the 
tt  excess  that  distinctive  quality  of  superstition,  that  it  devotes 
d  prostrates  the  greatest  passions  to  the  most  ridiculously 
Itry  objects. 

The  account  is  far  too  long  to  be  all  transcribed,  and  has  tpo 
pid  ft  succession  of  particulars  to  be  satisfactorily  abridged, 
fery  step,  after  landing  on  the  sacred  territory^  was  to  be  con-> 
lered  by  the  pilgrims  as  in  some  sort  a  devotional  act,  and  the 
ey  was  of  course  to  be  in  a  state  to  be  susceptible  of  the  most 
lemn  impression  when  he  should  come  on  a  sudden,  in  near 
ew  of  ^  El  Kaaba,  the  house  of  Qod.^ 

'  The  guide  arrested  our  steps,  and  pointing  with  bis  finger,  said, 
th  emphasis,  <<  Sphotifi  schoiifi  el  heit  Alhh  e/ Haramy— -Look,  look, 
e house  of  God,  the  prohibited.'^  The  crowd  that  surrounded  me; 
e  immense  size  of  the  temple ;  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of  God, 
ivered  with  the  black  cloth  from  top  to  bottom,  and  surrounded  with 
circle  of  lamps,  or  lanterns ;  the  hour ;  the  silence  of  the  night ; 
mmre;)  and  this  man  speaking  in  a  solemn  tone,  as  if  he  had  been 
^ired ;  all  served  to  form  an  imposing  picture,  which  will  never  be 
motA  from  my  memory. 

'  Being  arrived  at  the  housfs  of  God,  we  repeated  a  little  prayer, 
sed  the  sacred  black  stone  brought  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  named 
ajera  el  Assouad,  or  the  Heavenly  Stone ;  and,  having  the  guide 
our  head,  we  performed  the  first  tour  round  the  Kaaba,  reciting 
ayers.  It  is  a  quadrilateral  tower,  entirely  covered  with  an  immense 
ack  cloth,  except  the  base.  The  black  stone  is  discovered  through 
I  openine  in  the  cloth, 

«  The  Heavenly  Stone  is  raised  forty-two  inches  above  the  surface, 
kd  is  bordered  all  round  with  a  large  plate  of  silver,  about  a  foot 
•oad.  The  part  of  the  stone  that  is  not  covered  by  the  silver  at  the 
tgle  is  almost  a  semicircle,  six  inches  in  height,  by  eight  inches  six 
les  in  diameter  at  its  base. 

<  It  is  a  fragment  of  volcanic  basalts,  which  is  sprinkled  through - 
It  its  circum^rence  with  small  pointed  coloured  crystals,  and  varied 
ith  red  feldspar,  upon  a  dark  black  ground  like  coal.  The  conti- 
jal'kissings  and  touchings  of  the  faithful  have  worn  the  surface  un- 
ren,  so  that  it  has  now  a  muscular  appearance. 
'  We  believe  that  this  miraculous  stone  was  a  transparent  hyacinth, 
'Ought  from  heaven  to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  as  a  pledge 
r  his  Dvnnity;  and,  being  touched  by  an  impure  woman,  became 
tack  and  opaque.* 

The  ftccompanying  engraving  of  this  stene  gives  but  sv  very 
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.  French  artist,  bein<;  the  same  that  were  execafed 
/  the  French  edition  of  the   work,  in  3  vois.  8vo. 
i  rather  inconsiderable  merit,  and  will  bear  no  sort 
«'ison  with  the  common  illustrative  embeUishmentsi  of 
^Ush  travellers  in  4lo.     Nor  can  any  great  reliance  he 
on  their  truth  of  representation;  some  of  them  have  been 
.  vcd  by  a  contcinporiiry  critic  to  be  so  completely  diifereot 
vHi   some  en^'l'avcd  reprcse.iilations  of  one  of  our  own  travelkn 
of  the  highest  authority,  as  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  genenl 
fidulityof  the  Mahometan's  pencil      And,  as  to   many  of  the 
objects,  it  was  plainly  impossible  he  could  have  atfamptedta 
delineate  them  on  the   spot,  even  if,  which  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, he  is  in  any  moderate  degree  master  of  the  art. 


Art.  II.  !•  Two  Tracts  intended  to  convey  correct  Notions  (if  Re- 
generation and  Conversion,  according  to  the  Sense  of  Hofy  Scrkdim 
and  of  the  Church  of  England, — By  Richard  Mant,  M»  A.   1815. 

2.  The  Essay  on  the  Signs  of  Conversion  and  Unamversion  in  the 
Ministers  of  the  Churchy  to  which  the  Society  for  PromotingCkm* 
tian  KnoTuledge  and  Church  Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  s)avifi 
adjudged  their  Premium  for  the  year  1811, —By  Siamael  Chailei 
Wilks,  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  (Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  71.  Hatchafdt 
1814. 

"IT  is  a  deeply  interesting,  but  diiBcult  problem;  how  itr 
-^  errors  of  highly  pernicious  quality,  are  capable  ofbrnng  neu- 
tralized by  virtuous  motive  or  by  corrective  moral  priDcipltff 
so  as  to  fail  in  producing  their  natural  effects  on  the  chancier 
and  conduct.  We  are  sometimes  compelled  to  recognise  the 
indications  of  sincerity,  of  upright  intention,  and  even  of  geQuine 
piety,  in  individuals,  whose  professed  tenets  on  some  impor- 
tant points,  we  cannot  but  condemn,  not  only  as  being  erro- 
neous, but  as  tending  to  the  most  dangerous  conseqoeBCeB. 
No  error  indeed,  of  radical  importance,  can,  where  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  truth  is  afforded,  be  held  without  iBydviiig 
a  degree  of  criminality,  Avithout  implying  a  defect  in  the  cha- 
racter, and  without  in  eifect  having  some  pBqjudioial  influence 
on  the  coihluct.  No  error  will  be  found  to  terminate  ia  ^ere 
opinion  at  the  ])oiiit  of  doctrine  %vhich  it  ostensibly  Keped;8 : 
it  has  a  secret  connexion  with  some  less  obvious  defotmity /or 
defect  ui  the  conformation  of  the  mind,  as  local  defects  Jua  the 
bodily  structure  produce  a  degree  of  distortion  in  other  ]Murts 
of  the  frame.  We  might,  however,  instance  many  pioua.  and 
exemplary  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  men  Uindly  Hi- 
tadied  to  its  grossest  superstitions,  and  holding  ojunionampug- 
pant  to  reason  and  to  Christian  maniiij,.  yet  eahilriitMVbJ^I^ 
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'lieYotellt  zeal,  an  elevated  piety,  an  enlargemeni  of  mind,  wliich 
tf  wHAi  tWTe  been  supposed  could  not  consist  vrith  a  cordial 
lieliei  in  those  mischieTous  doctrines ;  in  proof  certainly  not  of 
llief  bartttledsness  of  error,  but  of  its  yielding  in  some  cases  to 
tte  Counteraction  of  a  moral  antidote.  And  a  similar  concession 
b  due  to  certain  modern  promulgators  of  tbe  Antinomian  system, 
tdio  glory  in  making  void  that  moral  law  ¥^hich  the  Apostle 
Paal  de<Jlared  it  to  be  tbe  object  of  his  ministry  to  establish. 
The  fired  of  these  infatuated  men  are  holier  than  their  doc- 
Mif^  :  the  seat  of  error  is  their  understanding.  Where  the 
#ri^or9  of  men  spring  from  educational  prejudice,  from  partial 
▼i^TV^  of  ttutb,  or  from  a  morbid  dread  of  opposite  error,  there 
will  be  found  particular  occasion  for  candour  in  judging  of  their 
characters  by  their  opinions.  If,  in  too  many  cases,  (to  borrow 
an  observation  from  "  The  Friend,")  men  are  worse  than  their 
principles,  there  are  others  in  which  the  principles  are  obvi- 
ously worse  than  the  men. 

The  only  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  facts, 
is,  not  that  any  error  ii  to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  because 
H  enlists  in  combination  with  much  practical  excellence ;  but, 
that  no  respectability  of  character,  or  of  numbers,  on  the  side 
of  error,  ought  to  induce  us  to  surrender  the  interests  of  truth. 
Tlie  actual  tendency  of  error  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  ef- 
fects in  particular  instances,  but  by  its  essential  nature  and 
lis  origin. 

It  Was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  Baptismnd 
Regeneration  existed  as  a  solitary  and  inconsequential  proposi- 
tfotf  hi  the  minds  of  those  who  so  zealotisly  contend  for  it  on 
Ibe  ground  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  that  it  had  no  connexion 
"Mth  other  etrors  ;  that  it  was  the  mere  excrescence  of  opinion, 
(it  the  only  relic  of  an  exploded  system.  Dr.  Mant's  Second 
Trtibt  evfni^es  that  this  is  for  from  being  the  case.  But,  indeed,^ 
ti6i6  connexion  of  this  error  with  a  system  of  error,  exists  not 
only  in  the  opinion^  of  individuals.  The  doctrine  of  Baptlsnml 
R^<^neration,  and  of  the  inherent  efficacy  of  tbe  Sacraments ; 
ihi^  denial  of  the  universal  necessity  of  Conversion,  in  the  sense 
d#  a  spiritual  change ;  the  wild  assumptions  of  the  secular  clergy 
restiecting  their  Apostolic  Commission ;  the  claims  of  tbeCburdi, 
tenet,  no  less  than  the  errors  of  her  ritiial  and  the  consti- 
tatkm  of  her  hierarchy  :  all  originate  in  those  false  views  pf 
tkenntvit6  and  the  end  of  Religion,  which  are  to  be  traced  to 
Aegreat  corruption  of  Christianity  by  the  Romish  Chur(*h. 

•Riat  this  is  not  a  hasty  or  gratuitous  assertion,  made  in  the 
ipirit  df  a  partizan,  we  might  prove,  by  tracing  the  bistorieal 
origin  of  these  opinions  to  the  same  soui^ce.  But  it  is  not 
mtthHSbt  OMT  object  to  prot^  these  to  be  Romish  errors,  as  to 
iktW&tSf  nHrtnt^  dependence,  and  to  demonstrate  that  those 

Uu  2 
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errors  wbich  proceed  from  tb^  corrapt  teodeBCiM  aad  wmmA 
prejudices  of  the  heart,  are  peculiar  to  no  eociesMMrtiorf  WIr 
ttitution. 

Were  the  object  of  the  Christiao  miniatry  no  o^^bor  than  ta 
initiate  the  people  into  certain  doctrines;  were  religiom a  hww 
science,  the  principles  of  which  could  be  inclosed  io..definir 
ttons,  and  appro;>riated,  for  all  available  purposes,  by.  tilt 
memory ;  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  authorized  teaohen  bf 
the  Citil  Government,  would  not  be  altogether  an  unwiaa  or 
impolitic  measure.  And  as  the  only  objeet  of  solicitude  ia 
such  a  case,  would  be  the  substance  of  the  lessons  oonveysdi 
not  t)ie  character  of  the  teacher,  the  Government  would  pet 
consistentlv  in  contenting  itself  with  securing  the  uuftinpi^ 
of  the  professed  opinions  of  her  accredited  agents.  It  amst  J|s 
pre-supposed,  indeed,  that  the  Government  was  folly  apprised 
al  the  certainty  of  the  truths  which  it  took  so  espeeial 
a  means  of  disseminating,  and  that  it  had  opportumtifl^ 
which  the  nation  at  large  did  not  possess,  of  discovering  whst 
it  was  deemed  a  bounden  duty  thus  to  impart.  Heace  the  ift- 
cessity  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  infallible  test  or  expositor 
of  truth. 

Or  we  may  take  another  view  of  the  anlyect,  and  adnidi,.that 
if  the  Christian  *  priesthood,^  as  it  is  sometimes  t^roiedybgie 
any  analogy  to  that  of  the  Jewish  economy,  with  which  it  i* 
almost  identified  in  the  Papal  Church ;  were  it  instituted  for 
the  perpetuation  of  certain  typical  rites  and  cerem(ftiial  obser- 
Tances,  by  the  mere  performance  of  which  an  important  eni 
was  accomplished,  irrespective  of  their  conditional  dBeuj 
with  regard  to  the  individual  worshipper;  and  were  the  rulei 
by  which  these  services  should  be  reeulated,  as  deflnUdy  oc* 
dained  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  orcterof  the  Levitieal  worsh^ 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  then,  the  objects  of  the  Christian  miiiistry 
might  be  competently  secured  by  an  order  of  ecelesipBtieal 
functionaries,  established  and  endowed  by  the  State. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  npoii  a  course  of  evidsoss^  ts 
prove  that  this  twofold  hypothetical  view  of  the  reHgion  sf  Jsm 
Christ,  is,  in  reality,  the  very  character  which  it  asamdea  m  tin 
Romish  Church.  The  whole  system  of  that  vast  cong^ieii^tf  «rM; 
is  built  upon  these  Assumptions.  Religion  is  a  thingjto  J^ffffli 
out  by  the  Church  in  the  form  of  external  appHpsJUfp9,^0flhli 
memory  and  the  senses:  it  consists  of  doctrines  ^bf)Ji9^^|]|||^l| 
received  from  her  authorized  teachers,  ao<l  of  8ervicie|i|  saowiff^ 
tal  or  ceremonial,  which  are  substituted  in  the  fiifpf<,  fj^poL^ 
duty.  The  one  sole  qvialification  that  she  demAo4l^;j^<^nr>i^ 
members,  is,  obedience.  Faith,  merit,.  holinefVy^-pprsit^ia^^jl^ 
title  to  heaven,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  tbeo^u^^i)^(||)mt«' 
None  can  .  be  saved  wiUiout   the  meaiis:  lilf  jrifijffWOTWl'i 
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tMid 'li&rcit 'aad  d^tertuinedy    iudeed,  niU9t  tfa«t  strong- willed 

sinier  Wy&ttt  cantesist  the  mysterious  operation  of  Idl  Uie  sov^n^ 

s^aander  away  all  the  grace  they  bestow  upon  him,  and  misstliQ 

^y  to   beaten  iu    spite  of  the  Church.     The    first  question 

lAneb  the  Priest  puts  to  the  infant  when  presented  at  the  font, 

ki^'Quid  pet  is  ab  ecciesid  Dei?    What  dost  thou  ask  of  tha 

^•Ghurch  of  God  ?'    The  response  is^  '  Fidem.  FaiUi.'    Tb« 

Riest  proceeds  :  *  Ftdes  quid  tibi  prmstat  ?  What  doth  Faith 

^  bring  thee  to  ?  Response,  Vitam  wternatn.   Life  everlasting.' 

80  then,   Faith  itself  is  the  bestowment  of  the  Church,  ^  the 

'-"Saennnental  grace/  conferred  in  Baptism  upon  the  uncoq- 

*9f}ous  infant.     And  this  explains  how  it  is  that  we  are  admitted 

h'  Baptism,  according  to  the  language  of  an   archdeacon  of 

fte^  English  Church,  into  *  a  state  of  Chace :'  that  is  to  say, 

Faith  heing  conferred  upon  us,  we  become  believers.    And  the 

rest  of  the  consequences  predicated  in   the  Catechism  follow 

«F*  necessity.      We  are  made   *  children  of  God,  members  of 

**<?hrist,  and  inheritors    of  the  kingdom   of  heaven.'      What 

nded  then,  rather,  what  possibility  is  there  of  after-conversion  ? 

A  f^lapsed  convert  may  be  reclaimed  :  an   inconsistent  Chris- 

tiaUj  we   will  not  say  an  immoral  Christian,  may  be  urged  to 

repentance.     But,  upon  the  Romish  principles,  to  suppose  with 

that  modem  Luther,  that  arch-heretic  Whitfield,  that 
»  • 

♦  In  every  Christian  congregation,  there  are  two  sorts  of  people, 
toqie  that  know  Christ,  and  some  that  do  not  know  him,  some  that 
are  converted,  and  some  that  are  strangers  to  conversion  ;-~thii, 
(according  to  Dr.  Mant)  is  a  conceit  which  revelation  warrants 
ndt,  and  which  reason  and  experience  disclaim  '    p.  61. 

.  But  let  us  hear  further  upou  this  point,  a  dignitary  of  the 
IBogltsIi  Church,  the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
ik*  University  of  Oxford! 

*  That  among  men,  baptized  as  Christians,  taught  from  their  in- 
hncj  to  believe  the  doctrines  and  practise  the  duties  of  Christianity, 
l^'special  conversion  also  at  some  period  of  their  life  is  necessary  to 
itum  them  true  Christians,  is  an  unheard  of  thing  in  the  Gospel, 
lod  w  plainly  a  novel  institution  of  man.*  Biahop  Randolph*s  Charge 
itBiO^.    1808. 

'  But  we  have  descended  almost  imperceptibly  from  the  Ho* 
qish.to'the  English  Church.  We  return  to  the  subject  of 
Pink  as  supposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  Church  of  Rome  i/a 
Saptiisfli.  The  very  term  Faith,  it  must  be  conceded,  implies 
hkt  something  is  included  in  the  religion  even  of  the  Papist, 
resides  what  the  tongue  can  impart,  or  the  life  and  knee  per* 
bnn;  that  there  are  certain  indefinite  qualities  which  are  to 
le  pnklueed  in  the  soul  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 
1%^- qusllitiea  night  with  strict  propriety  be  designated  by. 
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the  term   a  life  ;  if  the  ideas  of  the  Romish  Church  amoonted 
to  its  being  the  existence  of  a    spiritual   prindple*     But  no :  it 
is  rather  an  animal  life  in  the  soul,  or  a  vegetative  life,  thit 
is  implied  in  their  notion  of  tlie  principle  of  Religion :  fior  it 
is  a  something  which  i^  to  be   continually  sustained  and  nou- 
rished by  mysterious  external  applications  of  what  is  termed 
sacramental  grace.     If  the  appearance  of  levity  be  cbargeabk 
on  our  expressions,  wc  beg  once  for  all  to  disclaim  any  feeling 
that  borders  upon  irreverence  with  regard  to  the  ordinances  ^ 
religion  themselves,  although  we  are  obliged  to  exhibit  in  this 
contemptible  liglit  the  monstrous  perversion  of  sacred  names  and 
sacred  things,  which  superstition  has  introduced. 

Religion,  then,  even  according  to  the  Romish  Church,  bean 
some  analogy  to  a  life.  We  have  seen  that  this  life  is  supposed 
to  originate  in  the  visible  ordinance  of  Baptism.  Hooker  him- 
self, in  a  passage  quoted  in  our  last  Number,  urges  as  a  reason 
for  not  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  unbapti^ed,  '  thai  no 
^  dead  thing  is  capable  of  nourishment  ,*  It  would  be  contrary 
to  the  whole  hypothesis  of  the  Church,  in  relation  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  to  allow  of  such  an 
inversion  of  their  order.  The  Church  of  Rome  consistently  deem- 
ing that  the  Baptismal  sacrament,  which  can  in  nocasebe  repeated 
with  regard  to  the  same  subject,  and  that  of  the  Eucharist,  were 
an  insuiFicient  provision,  as  channels  of  grace,  to  meet  fdl  the 
exigencies  of  her  mcmbors,  made  use  of  her  Authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  to  augment  tlie  number  of  sacraments  to  seven; 
the  benefit  of  which  act  of  benevolence  is  contumaciously  re* 
jectcd  by  the  Protestant  Churches. 

Tiie  number  of  the  sacraments,  is,  however,  a  pcnnt  of  sobor- 
dinate  importance,  if  tlie  principle  on  which  theur  admiBistra- 
tion  is  conducted,  be  not  abandoned.  The  solemnity  of  Confir- 
mation, in  the  English  Church,  although  not  nominally  a  si^- 
crament,  has  ceased  to  be  considered  as  such  only  since  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Unction,  from  which  its  ancient  name, 
the  Chrism^  is  derived.*  We  leani  t|ie  design  of  tlua  rite,  from 
the  Rubric' contained  in  all  the  Common-Prayer-Books  bdfora 
the  last  review,  which  declares,  *  That  forasmuch  as  Comfima- 
'  TioN  is  ministered  to  them  that  be  baptised,  that  by  impou- 

*  tion  of  hands  and  prayer  they  may  receive  strength  and  de- 
^  fence  against  all  temptations  to  sin,  and  the  assaults  of  the 

*  world  and  the  devil ;   it  is  most  meet  to  be  ministered  when 

*  children  come  to  that  age,  that  partly  by  the  frailty  of  their 

*  See  Wheatlev,  «  Of  the  Order  of  Confirmation  f  in  which  he 
contends  in  behalf  of  the  ceremony,  that  it  was  very  ancient  and 
significant,  and  that  the  use  of  it  was  contmued  in  all  parti  of 
the  Church,  through  every  century,  quite  dofm  tp  the  BcfiMmatiim. 
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^owB'icflb^  ]HU*dy1>7  IM  assaults  of  the  world  and  the  detil^ 
'  they  begia  to  be  in  danger  to  fall  into  sundry  kinds  of 
^  sin;'*  The  Collect  contains  the  petition,  ^  That  God,90Ao  had 
'  ^ouehsirfed  to  regeniBrate  the  persons  who  now  come  to  be 
^  oonfirmedy  by  Water  and  the  Holy-Ghost^  and  had  gicen 

*  umio  them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,  would  now  strength^ 
^  en  them  with  the  Hoty- Ghost  the  Comforter^  and  daily 

*  increcuie  in  them  the  gifts  of  grace^  viz  : — The  sevenfoM 

*  ^ha  of  the  Holy    Spirit.'f     With  respect  to  its  efficactoiis 
inflaenee,  we  might  refer  to  the  expressions  quoted  by  Hooker^ 
from  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  as  given  in  the  Article  on  Baptis- 
mal Regeneration,  which  form  a  comment  on  the  above  eel- 
leet     Remiisirm  of  sins  was,  according  td  the  Church,  ^Iveii 
by  Bapti^my  the  spirit,  by  .imposition  of  hands.    ^  The  Fa- 
'  Ihers  every   where  impute  to  it  that  gift    or   grace  of  th6 
'  Holy- Ghost,  not  which  makefh  us  first  Christian  then^  but, 
'  when  we  are  made  suchy  assisteth  us  in  all  virtue^  arfiieth 
^  ns  against  temptation  and  sin**  J     The  honour  of  administer- 
ing Confirmation,  is  restricted  to   the  Bishops,   as  their  ^  pe« 
^  cttliar  and  incommunicable  prerogative  :'  ^  as  they  have  the  sole 
^  honour,  so  they  have  also  the  whole  charge  of  this  institution. 
'  It  must  be  wholly  omitted,  if  they  do  not  perform  it/§     ^But 
^  though  the  layincf  on  of  hands,'  continues   this  learned  expo- 
sitor of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,   ^  is  a  token  tliat  the  Bi- 
^  shops  act  in  this  office  by  JMvine  authority ;  yet  at  the  same 
^  time  they  sue  to  heaven  for  the  blessing  they  bestow^  in  hum- 

*  ble  acknowledgement  that  the  precious  gifts  hereby  con- 
^  FERRED  are  not  the  effect  of  their  own  power  and  holiness,  but 
^  of  the  abundant  mercy  and  favour  of  him,  who  is  the  only 
^  fpaatain  of  all  goodness  and  grace  !  V 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  illustration  of  this  rite  as 
practised  in  the  English  Church,  because  we  think  it  must  be 
allowed^to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  disputed  import  of 
lier  other  ordinances.  If  Confirmation  be  a  means  of  conierring 
the  Holy  Spirit,  surely  it  is  not  incredible  that  she  should  also 
teach  that  Baptism  conveys  Regeneration.  Let  us  abide  by 
old  Hooker's  axiom,  whicli  he  introduces  in  answer  to  som^  aS 
the  specious   pleas   of  the   Romanists:    ^  In   actions    of   this 

*  kind,    we   are  more   to  respect    what  the  greatest   part    of 

*  men  is  commonly  prone  to  conceive,  than  what  some  .few 
^  men's  wits  may  devise  in  construction  of  their  own  par- 
^  tieolar  meaning.'  The  principle  on  which  the  Sacraments 
and  Rites  of  the  English  Church  are  administered,  we  can- 
sot  then    allow   to    be   essentially  different  from  that  virhich 


♦  Wheatley,  p.  893.  t  Ibid.  p.  S96, 

t  Hooker,  f.66.  §  Wheatley,  p,  894. 
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actuate?!  the  Romish  Church,  notwitbstandii  ^  jMurtieAr    f 

^  ineaniiig,*  and  the  construction  of  the  o  ira  by  ipkm    f 

iodividui^.  The  principle  is  this;  an  inherent  eflfeaojr  in  thr  I 
Sacraments  legitimately  performed,  and  the  consequent  aneqnMf  1 
of  professional  functionaries  to  the  essential  ends  of  the  Gkris^  \ 
tian  ministrv. 

The  fundamental  point  at  issue  between  the  secular  and  the 
OTangelical  clergy,  or  should  we  rather  say  between  the  Estar*. 
blished  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  is,  the  great  purpose  asd  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  the  Christian  Ministry*  f  The  Db- 
^  senters,*  says  Mr.  Biddulph,  in  his*  '<  Remarks*'  on  Dr. 
Mantes  former  Tract,  ^  are  multiform  in  doctrine ;  and  some 
^  of  them,  as  might  be  expected,  approximate  Tery  nearly  in' 

*  ihdr  Tiews  of  truth  to  our  own  doctrinal  articles.  Hetarodoxy, 
^  therefore,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  they  can  akogethir  to- 

*  convicted  of  error,*  nor  that  on  which  some  of  thenk  can  be 
^  addressed    at    all   with  any  advantage.     The  red  poiH<  ef 

*  general    disagreement   between    us   and   thera,    is  that'  of 
^  church-government.     We   believe    in    the   divine  origin  ^gf 
^  episcopacy,  and  in  the  necessity  of  a  commission  from  ^  the . 
^  great  Head  of  the  Church,  transmitted  through  the  Apoaddb^ 

*  by  succession,  to  the  regular  exercise  of  the  |»storai*  Mne* 

*  tion.  On  this,  Dissenters  of  every  name  are  at  issue  with  os*^- 
(p.  186.)  This  is  manly  and  explicit,  and  we  siuoerely  'Wish 
that  all  tlie  Evangelical  clergy  would  come  to  the  point'  with 
equal  directness.  Still,  Mr  Biddulph  omits  to  notice  atteessflB*^ 
tial  circumstance,  which,  no  less  than  the  regulariy  transmitted 
Apostolic  Commission,  is  necessarv  to  the  legitimate  eaercisa  of 
the  pastoral  fupetion  in  the  Established  Church ;  and  that  is 
the  recognition  of  the  said  Commission  on  the  part  of  the.jBtale.-' 

Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  deciding  the  point  al  issne; 
The   one  method  would   be  that  of  external    evidence 'snft « 
ficiently  strong  to  bear  down  all  a  priori  reasonings,  asid  hypi^* 
thetical  objections.    A   Divine  right  must   be  specifieaHy  ve* 
vealed,    and    the    regular    transmission   of    the  Cemmitsimil- 
through  the  Apostolic  pastors  of  the  Church  of  RoDMy  j»nft^  = 
ccptible  of  historic  proof. 

If  this  method  be  abandoned  as  fraught  with  uncettaiitfy  aaA 
danger  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England,  tiie  aHerpallie 
remains  for  Mr.  Biddulph  to  substantiate  bis  asaertioM  by  ^bs^-^ 
internal  evidence  attending  the  said  Commission^   e8i>ariaiiif^^ ' 
from  the  reasonableness  or  the  necessity  of  the  can^.  ttjBsl^'thii'- 
would  lead  us  back  to  the  prior  inquiry,  whielir.  Wetrtartedtat ' 
first,  namely.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  Religion  whiok  it  i»  the 
grand  object  of  the  Christian  ministry  iustruuien tally ^_prppA- 
gate  ?     Docs  it  consist  in  the  mere  belief  of  oert^n  propo- 
sitions, or  in  a  participation  of  certaio  ritev?  or  ii'it  of  a  na- 
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0  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  efficient  means  of  eode* 
ml  ordinaDces,  for  which  purpose  a  counterfeit  ministry 

1  be  oaaTailing?  Is  the  Apostolic  Commission  '  neces^ 
y»'  in  order  to  convey  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Ordination,  as 
IS  in  Confirmation,  Remission  of  sins  in  Baptism,  and 
lotion  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  *  Are  these  ^he  pastoral 
ifms  to  which  Air.  Biddulph  alludes  ?  Let  him  not  ima- 
that  any  description  of  Dissenters  would  attempt  to  ia^. 
so  feartul  a  prerogative  as  this. 

t  if  Christianity  be  something  more  tlian  the  reception  of 
r  creed,  or  an  external  communion  with  the  visible  Church  ; 
€  a  religioQ  of  life  and  power ;  if  men  require,  not  merely 
taught,  but  to  be  converted,  not  merely  to  be  mystically 
erated,  but  renewed  in  heart  and  soul ;  if,  in  nict,  the 
Lgie  of  the  Gospel  be  salvation  to  sinners,  and  the  souls  of 
ire  at  stake :  men,  shall  we  cooUy  ask  if  a  legitimate  Com- 
m  or  State  endowments,  are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
sstoral  function  ?  A  legitimate  Commission  to  convert  sin- 
A  warrant  from  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  preach  the 
tidings  of  a  Saviour  to  dying  men !  Yes :  it  is  the  guilt 
Menters  that  tliey  de<9pise  these  qualifications ;  that,  haying 
kfaster,  and  one  Saviour,  they  feel  his  command  their 
cot  warrant,  and  the  value  of  their  own  souls  an  adequate 
tive,  to  go  forth  ami  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

far,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  from 
a  solitary  error,  and  so  far  are  the  Claims  of  the  Church 
being  a  question  of  polity  or  expediency,  that  the  very 
i  and  design  of  Christianity,  together  with  the  import  c^ 
sential  doctrines,  are  involved  in  the  discussion.  The 
^lical  clergy  are  well  aware,  that  with  respect  to  the 
t  of  human  depravity,  the  necessity  of  conversion,  the 
lality  of  Christian  obedience,  no  less  than  what  are  ge- 
y  denominated  the  doctrines  of  grace,  there  is  between 
elves  and  their  self-styled  Orthodox  brethren  of  the  Esta- 
lent,  a  greater  disagreement  than  exists  among  the  Dis- 
*s,  how  multiform  soever  in  doctrine  they  may  be,  with  the 
tion  of  the  Socinians,  and  perhaps  the  followers  of  the  ex- ' 
itPenn. 

e  points  at  issue  between  the  Evangelical  clergy  and  the  ' 
nters,  consisting  of  hyp4>thetical  assumptions  on  the  one 

and  a  simple  appeal  to  the  New  Testament  on  the  other, 
ter  all  questions  only  of  order,  legitimacy,  and  discipline. 
i  on  which  Dissenters  difier  among  themselves,  relate  to  Bap-  ^ 
k)  Church  Government,  or  to  confessedly  subordinate  mat- 


/ 


*  See  Pp.  Hotalqy's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  266. 
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ters  in  theolo^,  respectib^  ^rhich  they  <^  tbifik  aild  kt  think.*' 
But  the  contest  within  the  Establishment,  relates  to  that  change 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christiah  chanctet;  it 
iuToWes  the  very  vitality  of  rcligfion.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
Apostolic  Commission,  this  lineal  legitimacy,  together  with  the 
sanction  of  the  State,  is  esteemed  a  closer  bond  of  brother- 
hood, than  holding  the  same  ^^  Head^^  and  preaching  the  same 
Gospel.  * 


*  We  alluded  in  our  last  number  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Ilfr. 
Cunningham,  entitled,  **  Conciliatory  Suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
<*  Regeneration,'^  as  being  founded  on  an  absolute  misapprebension  of 
the  real  nature  and  merits  of  the  Controversy.  That  pamphlet,  though 
obviously  well-intentioned,  appeared  to  us  to  contain  some  very 
exceptionable  matter :  but  our  purpose  was  to  confine  our  attentioa 
to  the  main  points  of  the  general  subject.  We  are  happy  to  findi 
however,  that  it  has  since  drawn  forth  a  manly  and  spirited  remon- 
strance from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Busg,  author  of  one  of  tne  answers  to 
Dr.  Mant,  reviewed  in  our  last  Number.  He  coincides  with  us  in 
shewing  that  Mr.  Cunningham  does  not  justly  represent  the  matter 
by  considering  it  greatly  as  a  strife  about  xoords  ;  and  adds  that  Mr. 
C's  supposition,  that  the  parlies  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  *  meaning 
of  the  term  Regeneration/  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  conveys  an 
injurious  reflection  on  the  writers  who  have  engaged  in  the  present 
Controversy.  Mr.  Cunningham's  Conciliatory  project,  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Bugg  to  be  both  erroneous  and  inefficient :  erroneous,  as  iovolniig 
the  unscriptural  and  dangerous  notion  of  itcDO  Regenerations,  the  one 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  other ;  and  inefficient,  since  Dr. 
Mant  contends  that  there  is  but  one  Regeneration,  viz :  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  *  possible  in  this  world.' 

Mr.  Bugg  remarks,  that  Mt  is  a  very  bad  habit  to  pare  down  the 

<  meaning  of  scriptural  and  spiritual  language  into  a  mere  outside; 
*  into  something  which  raises  the  expectation  from  the  sound  of  its 
'  name,  but  which  nevertheless  mny  be  possessed  toHhout  advamtage^ 

<  and  predicated  upon  the  vilest  man  that  breathes*  The  latitude  plai* 
ded  for  in  the  'Conciliatory  Suggestions,"  in  the  application  of  the 
term  Regeneration,  would  neither,  it  is  shewn,  promote  concord,  nor 
secure  truth.  The  discussion  respects,  according  to  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's  own  statement,  *  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  reliffion/  and  ha 
proposal  is,  that  uniformity  should  be  secured  by  agreeing  to  em^oy 
the  term  Regenehation,  in  tvDo  different  senses  ;  both  sensA,  that 
it  is  the  true  and  the  false,  being,  according  to  Mr.  Cunninidhanyio 
^  highly  important,'  that  '  neither  party  should  expect  or  desire  finsm 
'  the  other,  a  surrender  of  the  term  P  Mr.  Bugg  adds,  that  it  is  aflict- 
ing  to  remark,  with  reference  to  so  respectable  a  Clergyman ,  that 
though  his  own  statement  appears  to  make  one  party  fsOntend  ef- 
chuiveli/  <  for  the  change  of  heart  and  character,*  and  th0  other  as 
exclusively  for  '  the  change  of  state,'  that  is,  in  pUn  Uujbbib^  '  theoad 

<  for  the  substance  and  the  other  for  the  idlinotr/  yet  W  boa  opt 
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2fr.  Wilks's  £s9ay  places  this  momeDlous  subject  in  its  true 
%fat.  Had  its  Author  anticipated  the  present  Controversy,  his 
jnmarks  could  not  have  been  more  pertinent  or  more  season- 
iMe.  After  placing  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  peculiar 
dunes  of  protessional  indiSerence  which  may  retard  the  Coa- 
tension  of  a  Christian  Minister,  and  suggesting  criteria^  by 
which  he  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  own  cha- 
n^eter^he  proceeds  to  exhibit  more  at  large  those  ^  signs  of  Con- 
'.version  and  Unconversion,'  by  whicli  others  may  judge  of 
the  reli^ous  character  of  a  Minister.  In  illustrating  the  dif- 
Cnresce  of  the  preaching  of  the  two  classes  of  pastors,  with 
raq>ect  even  to  practical  subjects,  he  remarks, 

*  On  this  subject,  however,  he  widely  differs  from  the  unconverted 
SKiister,  who,  not  being  practically  acquainted  with  any  evangelical 
principle  of  obedience,  imagines  there  is  no  way  of  evincing  the 
importance  of  holiness,  but  by  representing  it  as  the  meritorious 
cause  of  human  redemption.  Such  a  representation,  however,  argues 
rather  that  pride,  whicn  is  inherent  in  fallen  man,  than  that  humility 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  true  believer,     besides,  it  contradicts 


enabled  the  reader  to  judge  which  of  these  statements  is 
pittlerable ;  which  party  is  most  to  be  justified ;  or  which  doctrioe  is 
tlie  most  important.  Indeed^  Mr.  Cunningham's  own  views  of  the 
subject,  appear,  from  the  peculiar  phraseology  he  has  adopted,  to 
he  very  mysterious  and  indefinite,  since  he  seems  almost  to  identify 
Justification  with  Baptism.  Yet  the  very  ground  assumed  for  his 
^  Conciliatory  Suggestions/  is  that  of  the  *  supposed  mistakes  and 

*  confusion  of  ideas  and  language  in  the  contending  parties.' 

*  But  if,'  says  Mr.  Bugg,  after  all,  *  the  subject  in  dispute,  (and 
not  merely  the  mode  of  it,)  should  prove  ta  be  "  a  fundamental  doc- 
^'  trine  of  religion,"  it  seems  impossible,  as  well  as  undesirable^  that 
'  there  should  be  any  union  save  that  of  mutual  forbearance  and  good 
'  will,  until  one  of  the  parties  at  least,  is  convinced  of  its  error.' 
No  union  !  What,  not  in  a  Church  which  glories  in  Uniformity,  and 
wfaach  claims  authority  in  matters  of  faith  !  How  is  this  ?  No,  says 
our  Author,  it  is  unavailing  to  make  concession,  unless  we   *  give  up 

*  all  language  by  which  we  express  a  spiritual  change  of  heart  suhsf 
* -queni  to  Baptism,*  *  A  due  contemplation' of  these  Tracts,  *  would 

<  nave  discovered  that  their  Author,  Dr.  Mant,  objects  to  the  term 

<  Conversion  likewise.  He  considers  Conversion  as  unnecessary  to 
'  4ome  professed  Christians,  and  as  unwisely  applied  to  any*  Mr. 
Bugg  concludes  therefore,  *  that  truth  and  charity,  the  ends  proposed 
'  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  are  not  likely  to  be  answered  by  accommoda- 

*  tion,  or  compromise  of  principle.' 

We  have  not,  then,  overstated  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disa- 
greement between  the  conflicting  parties  in  the  Established  Church. 
Itr  is  such  as  renders  union  at  once  undesirable  and  impossible.  It  re- 
\U0^Uy  ^fimdamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  does  Mr.  Bugg 
v^ture  to  blame  Dissenters  for  their  nonconformity  j 
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the  direct  teitimonj  oF  Scripture,  which  invariably  speafci  of  hoR- 
nen,  not  ns  a  procuring  cause,  but  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  tut 
as  the  price  by  which  Heaven  ia  purchased,  but  ss  the  e»i(lcnec(f 
our  meetncis  ta  eojoy  it,  and  indeed  the  mcetness  itself,  by  u'hich  n 
sre  qualified  for  so  doing.  There  is,  thtTefore,  a  gre^t  d'lSereotif 
between  the  preaching  of  the  two  characters  on  ihe  subject  io  (juCfe 
tion.  While  the  one,  from  his  pnrtiitl  and  merely  theoretical  kiio£ 
Jedge,  frigidly  endeavours  to  recommend  obedience  to  Ood  by  moliw 
of  fear,  or  prudence,  or  expediency,  the  other  speaks  of  it  with  delign 
as  the  pleasurable  service  of  a  willing  subject,  the  corresponding  hK 
potency  of  a  renovated  ntiturc,  the  indibpensable  evidence  of  Cnr^- 
tiati  principle,  the  necessary  result  of  faith,  and  the  inseparable  nrik 
comitant  of  love.  While  he  pOEsewes,  in  common  with  the  forni^ 
character,  those  ini!ucementG  to  holiness,  that  arise  frum  its  ioiri 
beauty,  and  from  its  being  enjoined  by  divine  command  as  pai 
the  moral  law,  and  therefore  of  immutable  obligation,  he  will  ii 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  on  those  higher  motives  of  love 
gratitude  which  are  so  frequently  urged  in  the  Apostolic  writinj 
and  which  are  always  found  in  practice  to  be  far  more  cfficsciou 
than  mere  abstract  reasoning  or  phdnsophic  suasion,  in  like  tnannov 
in  speaking  of  sin,  he  stands  on  higher  ground  than  the  moral'dt 
claimer.  The  topic  may  be  the  same,  but  the  method  of  discutsidf 
is  different.  His  standard  of  reference  is  more  exalted  He  is  n^ 
contented  with  having  displayed  the  dreadful  consequences  of  vi^^ 
81  they  affect  the  individual  and  society,  but  dwells  n  iili  holy  earnei^ 
ness  on  its  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  its  contrariety  to  the  divine  oK 
ture,  and  its  inevitable  consequences  in  a  future  world,  pp.  27,  2^.' . 

'  In  like  manner,  all  the  other  essential  doctrines  nf  Chistidnily 
will  appear  in  the  preaching  of  a  piouc  Minister  to  be  articles  (of 
a  moral  and  practical  importance;  while  to  the  oppoeits  elth- 
racter  more  than  half  the  Scripture  is  confused  and  unintelligtblegp* 
the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts  scarcely  appear  to  have  any  necea* 
sanr  connexion: — tf  he  choose  &r  hit  subject  one  of  the  moat  a«ea- 
tial  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  be  seems  unconscious  in  what  muiaw^it 
applies  to  the  improvement  of  the  conduct  and  the  heart  i  _i&  Im 
the  other  hand,  a  moral  dutv  be  his  topici  he  probD^ly  matalw 
the  New  Testament  motives  for  enforcing  it,  Ibr^a  that  fnSaWi- 
assistance  which  is  necessaiy  for  its  performance,  •Bdlema-oimw- 
liced  that  faith  in  Christ  which  alone  can  make  it  aora^Ulla^Oi- 
pure.  In  his  zeal  for  morality,  he  forgets  the  source  froKi  .wkvh 
cdl  true  morality  flowi.  He  is  even  surprised  that  other. >Uiaii^n' 
should  so  zealously  and  frequently  insist  on  doctrines  wbicb' t^>llii»; 
self  appear  of  but  little  practical  value,  and  which,  if  fldanttiadM" 
all  into  his  system,  are  sufiered  to  lie  dormant  and  unprodudnai  ■  -['- 

*  Itut  surely,  afier  the  experience  of  nearly  two  thsoMnd yatn^itl 
might  without  danger  of  n^istake  he  admitted  a*  a  Aem'atltniK&Mg, 
that  morality  has  always  advanced  or  declined,  in  proportim.W  tliiB 
Gospel  has  been  preached  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  ar;!^*! 
form;  and,  consequently,  that  nothing  but  the  nndnpnad'dr 
of  Christianity  can  accomplish  even  tkat  ohJMt  wliin  thM 
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?oiisiders  ap  the  only  end  of  the  clerical  establkhment.  But  this 
Ifct,  great  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the  utmost  that  a  pious  Mi- 
rier proposes  to  himself.  His  preaching  is  founded  on  the  8uppo« 
1,  that  ^  man,  though  outwardly  morm,  may  fail  of  being  a  true 
stian,  and  in  consequence  fail  o^  'the  rewards  of  Christianity, 
mal  religion,  a  religion  of  motives  and  intentions,  a  religion  cor- 
^nding  to  that  which  our  Saviour  taught  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
.  ^  at,  he  esteems  necessary  to  make  the  most  brilliant  or  useful 
w^OTX  acceptable  to  that  Bemg,  whom  <<  without  faith  it  is  impossible 
tU.  If  lease/'  He  conceives,  therefore,  that  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
'*^'  ''anity  are  essentially  necessary  in  his  preaching.  Whether  he 
from  the  practice  of  the  inspired  writers,  or  from  the  nature 
fwe  thing  itself,  he  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  an  exhibi* 
t{0^  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,. without  the  doctrines  on 
iA>ph  they  depend,  is  as  contrary  to  the  intention  of  its  Author,  as 
ifk  opposite  error  of  inculcating  its  doctrines  and  forgetting  its  com- 
lundj.  He  insists,  therefore,  on  the  necessity  of  faith  no  less  than 
ei  mod  works ;  the  former  as  that  which  justifies,  the  latter  as  the 
limspensable  evidences  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  grace. 
\'*  It  has  been  shown,  that,  even  as  far  as  relates  to  outward  mo- 
,  the  unsophisticated  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  necessary  to 
any  considerable  reform : — but  when  to  this  circumstance, 
fa,  it  should  be  observed,  proves  only  the  political  and  moral  ex« 
fSnliency  of  such  preaching,  are  added  those  higher  considerations 
#|ich  show  its  infinite  importance,  as  connected  with  the  awful  re- 
^naibility  of  the  preacher,  and  with  the  eternal  interests  of  the 
hifaian  sioul,  it  ceases  to  be  a  question  what  manner  of  preaching  a 
oonrerted  Minister  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  adopt.'  pp.  29 — 32. 

'  It  does  not  escape  Mr.  Wilks's  observation,  that  one  respect 
ia'ivhidi  the  two  classes  essentially  diSbr,  is,  as  to  their  vie^vs 
of  the  ecclesiastical  function. 

*  mtke  former  class  regards  it  chiefly  in  relation  to  God,  the  latter 
a»pmrt  ofthe  legal  constitution  of  the  country :  the  one,  as  a  political 
asd  temporal  concern ;  the  other,  as  a  spiritual  and  eternal  one.  A 
pieua.  minister  is  not  ashamed  of  his  vocation.  He  conceives  that  even 
tie  lowest  station  in  the  sanctuary,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with 
tkemost  awful  and  interesting  of  human  affairs,  is  of  immense  irapor* 
tance.  He  therefore  magnifies  his  office,  while  he  debases  himself. 
Biit  the  contrary  character  appears  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  viewed 
sknply,  and  has  recourse  to  extrinsic  considerations  to  prove  his  res*- 
pactdbHjty«  His  ideas  of  the  honour  of  the  profession  are  connected 
witU  those  of  power,  and  emolument,  and  patronage;  he  cannot  divest 
himself  of  these  external  trifles,  to  survey  the  character  of  a  true  mi- 
msatar;iB, its  native  unassisted  dignity,  j&ut  wherever  there  exists  ho 
h^^ier  view  of  the  Christian  ministry  than  one  merely  secular  and  prO'> 
faaiionalf  we  may,  without  yiolation  of  charity,  infer,  that  there  is  a 
a^ois  error;  for.  among  those  who  ref^r  to  the  Scriptures  as  tb^r 
staDdanboTdecision,  the  outward  honours  of  the  ministerial  chai*acter 
b|ar  no  ppoaorttoa  vriiatever  to  its  importance  with  regard  to  the  sotils 
01  maPj  aaa  its  responsibility  in  the  sight  of  God/  \u  1^9. 
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We  wish  Mr.  Wilks  had  pursued  the  sabject  far  [| 
ther.  The  one  class,  he  inrght  have  said,  view  th^mtelf el  u 
accredited,  authorized  teachers  of  religion  :  they  consider  tkdr 
competency  for  the  office*  as  originating  in  their  official  appoJiat-  ' 
ment,  and  their  connexion  ivith  the  EstabKshment*  They  ft-  ^ 
gard  a  seeming  invasion  of  their  prerogative  with  j^dou^, 
as  a  i)ersonti]  reflection  or  a  personal  injury.  In  the  regulir 
discharge  of  their  functions,  they  deem  the  end  of  their  appoint- 
ment to  be  fulfilied,  and  naturally  incline  therefore  to  connect 
the  notion  of  intrinsic  efficacy  with  the  external  services  d 
religion.  The  endowments  of  the  Church  are  esteemed  their 
right ;  by  analogy  to  the  Levitical  constitution,  m  IMviae  right; 
and  in  a  civil  respect  their  freehold.  And  Dissentera  of  eftt) 
name,  are  Schismatics,  Puritans,  Revolutionists,  Medio&tl. 
Such,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  is  the  genmne  spoA 
of  a  secular  establishment. 

The  other  class,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  be  thdr  miniiMi 
or  prejudices  with  regard  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  p<mtyi-^ 
matters  which,  feeling  them  to  be  infinitely  subordinate,  ihiq 
are  perhaps  too  generally  disinclined  to  examine, — ^regard  the 
ministerial  office  as  incapable  of  receiving  dignity  from  hmnaa 
enactments,  and  would  scorn  to  rest  its  legitimacy  on  Popah 
tradition.      They  go    forth  as    the  messengers  of  the  Ooqid 
of  Christ,  to  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  Gk>d.     Snrelf,  it 
must  appear  to  such  men,  on  candid  reflection,  that  the  Mtioi 
of  an  established  hierarchy  for  the  cont^enion  of  rnmtn^  b  tn 
exquisite  absurdity  ;    that  there    is  no  relation   between  the 
primary  object  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Canons,  and  CeremomiB, 
and  Cathedrals,   and  ail  the  vast   machinery  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  fitness  in  the  means,  incumb««d  as  it  is  with  State 
influence,  and  with  all  the  appendages   of  legitimacy,  to  the 
simple  operation  of  Divine  Truth.    The  Dissenting  minister, 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  its  influence  on  his  heart,  tisits, 
perhaps,  a  district    or  village,  the  inhabitants  of  whicA  an 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  moral  insensibility.    He  collects  a  fcw 
simple  people  around  him,  who  hear  the  Gospel  gladly,  and 
in  process  of  time  some  of  these  people  exhibit  the  marks  of  a 
thoughtful  attention  to  religion,  which  issues,  often  rajndljp  is- 
sues, in  sincere  conversion.     A  Church,  in  the  soriptord.  sense 
of  the  term,  is  collected ;  a  room,  or,  it  may  be,  m  lialili  li 
hired ;  and  at  leni>:th,  perhaps,  a  chapel  is  built.    No  Uahsp 
consecrates  the  hnmhlc  structure;  no  Gothic  aisles  adbrAit: 
Legitimacy  proudly  passes  it  by.    Still,  this  fact  not  even  ns- 
lignity  is  able  to  (ieity,    that  there  the  Gospel  of  JeStiS  CItrhIt 
is  faithfully,  if  not  elegantly  preached  ;  and  that  tte  e^Mfe  of 
Conversion  ai'e  visible  there. 
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fiut  bow  m  ist  a  Clergy  nan  of  the  Establisbed  Churdi  pre* 
€eed  in  such  ?     What  countenance  or  assistance  doesf 

lie  derive  from  tne  Jaws  and  regulations  of  that  Apostolical 
Ipslitiition  ?  Before  he  ventures  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he 
19U3t  fiifd  a  consecrated  edifice :  it  is  at  his  peril  if  he  turn  a 

^se  into  a  conventicle.  But  if  there  be  no  church,  nmy  he 
d  one  ?  Yes ;  if  he  can  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
iJM  purposie.  But  may  he  not  raise  a  chapel  on  some  seques- 
toed  spot,  where,  without  offence  to  any  beneficed  neighbour, 
lie  ffiay  labpur  in  the  service  of  iiis  Master  ?  Not  if  the  Rector 
.of  that  district  be  of  Dr.  Mant's  opinion,  or  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  liWdon's  opinion,  that  ^  among  men,  baptized  as  Christians, 
mmA  jregenerated  in  Baptism,  '  a  special  eonveraion'  is  unneces- 
sary ;  not  if  that  Rector  is  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  or  lays 
fdaim,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  to  the  patronage  of  the  eha- 
pel.  The  pious  clergyman  must  not  labour  for  the  coaversion 
of  sinners  in  a  way  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Canons  of  the  Church.  The  Divine  origin  of  episcopacy  for-* 
Uds  it.  The  Apostolical  commission  forbids  it.  It  would  bo 
as  irregular  discharge  of  the  pastoral  function. 

Is  not  this  as  much  a  ^  mockery  of  the  feelings  of  a  Christian 
^  minister,  sincerely  labouring  to  turn  sinners  to  righteousness,? 
as  that  of  which  Mr.  Scott  so  justly  complains,  in  his  an* 
swer  to  Dr.  Mant,  on  being  told,  that  ^  he  must  by  no  means 
'  consider  his  congregation  as  consisting  partly  of  those  who 
^  «re  converted,  and  those  who  are  not  V  Yet,  how  can  Mr. 
Scott,  or  how  can  any  pious  man,  wonder,  that  those  who 
contend  for  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  Apostolical  legitt"* 
jnacy,   deny  the  necessity  of  Conversion  ? 

Yet  Dr.  Mant's  Tract  contains  some  singular  admissions, 
which  shew  that  he  comes  nearer  to  the  opinions  he  professes 
to  oppose,  than  he  imagines  ;  so  near  indeed,  that  but  for 
those  invincible  prejudices  which  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
itspecting  every  thing  that  has  the  appearance  or  sound  of  Me- 
thodism, we  might  consider  him  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
Jiecoming  himself  an  evangelical  preacher.  He  admits  that  the 
(Gospel  militates  against  the  prejudices,  the  pride,  and  the  cor^ 
nipt  passions  of  men. 

*  Among  the  Jews,'  he  continues,  '  he  who  obstinately  resisted, 
and  he  who  more  actively  persecuted  the  faith  of  Christ;  the  Pha^ 
wee,  who  commended  his  own  righteousness,  and  trusted  to  an  ex- 
act performance  of  the  ritual  ordinances  of  the  law ;  the  Sadducee, 
who  denied  a  resurrection ;  the  Scribe,  who  was  zealous  fiir  the  Mo- 
saic institutions;  even  the  disciple  who  was  ambitious  of  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  or  on  the  lefl  of  his  Master,  in  what  he  expected 
would  be  a  temporal  kingdom ;  and  gtenerallj  every  child  of  Abra- 
ham, who  was  habitually  and  fondlj^ attached  to  the  national  belief 
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of  their  exclusive  privilege :  among  the  Gentiloi,  lihoie  wlio  fw« 
f[K>iled  and  seducea  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit;  tha  Soeplic.  ^dyi 
doubted,  and  the  Infidel»  who  denied,  the  existence  or  the  irrawia^fufi 
of  a  Supreme  Being:  andf  universality,  both  anwnff  Jews  and  amof^ffht* 
tileif  those  toho  xjoere  living  under  the  dominion  ^  aut  or  were  naiib^ 
convinced  ojihe  neceMiy  of  a  Redeemer  :  every  tjaan,  who'Was  tfnhfsct 
to  prepossessions  such  as  these,  (and  they  comptrse  almwt  ^Vefy  sod 
of  man  that  breathed,)  must  have  been  convert^  from  his  tnatfit 
whether  in  principle  or  in  practice :  his  heart  most  ha«e  beoi 
opened,  and  softened,  and  rendered  capable  of  retetving  flwih  ni 
totally  different  impressions,  before  he  -could  becoose  a  bdievM  ia 
the  truth,  or  a  performer  of  the  duties  of  the  Gospel. 

*  Every  inaif,  W'ro  now  also  iv  under  ike  influence  of  similar  mnf^ 
sessions,  must  now  also  undergo  a  similar  change.  Evemiu^iebepKc 
and  every  sinner^  although  made  by  Baptism  a  member  t^vkrtU  am  a 
child  ofGodf  must  be,  tn  a  certain  sense^  converted^  if  he  veuld  uki^ 
mately  succeed  to  his  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  hesfcn  I*         , ..: 

And  further,  considering  CoNVEaaioN  as  conuatioff  '  ia  4* 

<  actual  reformation  of  the  heart  and  character,*  &r;  Maiit 
cheerfully  concurs  in  maintaining  *  the  necessity  of  PBlA  % 
*  ohange  to  every  one  who  is  satisfied  will)  mere  Dominil  Chrii*. 
'  tianity,  or  with  any  thing  short  of  true  Christiaii.  Jj^olaMi 

<  both  of  heart  and  life.*  Only  he  is  airxioasto  avoid-oaiiiile* 
nancing  the  Methodistic  phraseology,  and  tberefore  mien. 
pressing  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  upon  liis  heaveny  by  the; 
appellation  of  a  true  repentance. 

We  quote  these  passages  with  sincrre  pleasure.  They  aheir: 
that  Dr.  Mant  does  not,  after  all,  differ  from  Whitfield  and 
Overton  so  much  as  be  does  from  himself.  Stranse  to'  aay,  a 
man  may,  according  to  his  language,  be  '  madein  Bmtismft' 
^  child  of  God  and  a  member  of  Christ/  and  yet  be  an  *  iiiibe- 
^  liever*  and  a  ^  sinner' !  He  may  be  regenerated^  and  yjet' 
need  conversion !  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  Dr.  Mant*s' 
theological  oversights.  He  subsequently  endeavomra  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  or  deprecation  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
^  urge  their  deluded  followers  to  repent  and  be  convertedy*  and 
^  in  the  same  breath  tell  them  that  the  Author  of  thia  con- 
^  version  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  nothinj;  abort  of  the 
^  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  can  eflbct  tius 
'  change  in  their  hearts.^  What  must  be  the  theological  at« 
tainments  of  the  man  who  assumes  as  a  principle,  that  neddoff 
which  cannot  be  effected  without  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  w' 
the  living  God,  is  to  be  roadie  the  subject  of  exhbrafkif f 
What  efficacy  can  be  expected  to  attend  m  systeoi  of  ^'^'ioaiio«' 


4ivinR  who  has  tMeo  aelMtc4  '•j  *hfr  Brnlltlt'n  BnilrtJil^P  jifir 
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iMf,  in  (H)njancfion  with  Mr.  D'Oyley,  to  oompite  a  Family 
Bi&ie  fiyr  the  use  of  the  memhers  of  the  National  Church;  a 
liliti,' wbd}  haunted  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  appalling  sfiectre 
pf  Methodism,  that  meets  him  at  every  turn  in  his  tlicolos^ical 
ivanderin2>^,  actually  bewilders  hiinselF  in  a  maze  of  contradic* 
tory  opiuions;  and  uow  approximatin<i(y  now  recediusTy  from 
tke  line  of  scriptural  truth,  seems  neither  fo  know  nor  to  heed 
m-  what  direction  he  is  impelled,  so  long  as  he  keeps  at  a  dia* 
tftoce  from  this  |>ersonification  of  all  error  in  the  abstract. 
'  We  leave  Dr.  Mant  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  able  chattiV 
pion  of  the  Evang^elical  party  in  the  Establishment;  and  tflErrr 
with  pleasure  to  tiie  fbilowint^  enlightened  and  scriptural  re« 
narks  of  Dr.  Paley,  as  (quoted  by  Mr.  Soott. 

'  Of  the  persons  in  our  congregations,  to  whom  we.  opt  onl^ 
toaj9  but  must  preach  the  doctrincx  of  convcrdoa  plainly  and  ^- 
rectly»  are  those,  who,  with  the  name  indeed  of  ChristiaDt,  have 
hitherto  passed  their  lives  without  any  internal  religion^  whatever; 
who  have  not  at  all  thought  upon  the 'subject;  who,  a  few  easy 
and  customary  forms  excepted,  (and  which  with  them  are  mere 
ftrmiy)  cannot  truly  say  of  themselves,  that  they  have  done  one 
action,  which  they  woufd  not  have  done  equally,  if  there  hud  been 
BO  such  thing  at  a  God  in  the  world ;  or  that  tiiey  have  ever  sa- 
crificed any  passion,  any  present  enjoyment,  or  even  any  inclina 
tion  of  their  minds,  to  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  of  religion ; 
with  whom  indeed,  religious  motives,  have  not  weighed  a  feather  in 
the  scale  against  interest  or  pleasure.  To  Uieae  it  is  utterly  ne- 
cesi^ary  that  we  preach  conversion.  At  this  day  we  have  not 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  preach  to ;  but  these  persons  are  really  in 
as  unconverted  a  state,  as  any  Jew  or  Gentile  could  be  in  our 
Saviour's  time  They  are  no  more  Christians,  as  to  any  actual  be- 
nefit of  Christianity  to  their  souls^  than  the  most  hardened  Jew,  or 
the  moat  ..rofligate  Gentile  was  in  the  av^e  of  the  gospel.  As. to 
any  difference  in  the  two  coseia,  the  difierence  is  all  against  them. 
These  must  be  converted  before  they  can  be  saved.  The  course 
of  their  thoughu  must  be  changed,-«the  very  principle  upon 
Which  they  act,  nmst  be  changed  Considerations,  which  never, 
or  which  hardly  ever  entered  into  their  minds,  must  deeply  and 
perpetu  illy  engage  them.  Views  and  motives,  which  did  nut  in- 
fluence them  at  all,  either  as  checks  from  doing  .evil,  or  as  induce- 
mentH  tu  do  good,  must  become  the  views  and  motives  which  they 
regularly  consult,  and  by  which  thev  are  guided :  that  is  to  say, 
there  must  be  a  revolution  of  principle:  the  visible  conduct  will  fol- 
low the  change  .  but  there  must  be  a  revolution  within.  A  change 
so  eoture,  so  deep,  so  important  as  this,  I  do  allo^  to  be  a  conver* 
Slop,  and  no  one,  who  is  m  the  situation  above  described,  can  be 
saved  without  undergoing  it .  and  he  must  necessarily  both  be  sen- 
libie  of  it  at  the  ti.ne,  and  remember  it  all  his  lite  afterwards.  It  is' 
too  momentous  an  event  ever  to  be  Ibrgat^  A  man  might  as  eanly 
forget  tus  escape  from  a  shipwreck*    .Vrnether  it  was  suddeoy  or  whe« 
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ther  it  was  grtdual,  if  it  was  eiFeeted,  (and  the  fruits  will  mve  tint,) 
It  was  a  trae  conversion  :  and  every  such  person  may  josOlfbC^  li^ 
licM  and  say  it  himseK  that  be  was  converted  at  a  partiiA&V^U^^* 
hie  time.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  his  cofiv4;rsijuci,ikat  he 
win  always  think  of  it.  with  unbounded  thankfulness  to  tb^^lpmr.of 
all  grace>  the  author  of  all  mercies^  spiritual  as  well  as  tampond.-;  - 

We  rejBj^ret  that  the  warm  approbation  wefeel  pleasure  ii  fae- 
slowfaig  upon  Mr.  Wilks^s  admirable  "  Essay,  must  be  giveo 
Tvith  some  qualification ;  bat  the  Preface  contains  soiniie  ei$its* 
sioBS  which  we  should  deem  it  inconsistent  with  oaf  doty  fofMss 
over  in  silence.    It  states  that 


<  By  Baptism  we  are  redeened^^  ihrm^  the  dcatk  and  ■atjH-  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  curse  of  original  sb  ;  and  areplaoad  isiiiMle 
of  mrace  by  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  ana  to  itt  .kissti- 
uiSle  privileges     From  this  state  we  may  fall  by  iniVnumilliri 


We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  sentences  so  inaeoonle  «|d 
ambiguous  as  these,  can  have  proceeded  from  the  |^  'tf '^|he 
author  of  the  Essay.  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  inte^M^Utte, 
and  Mr.  Wilks,  we  have  reason  io  think,  must  haTe  mT  "^" 
with  reluctanoe  to  the  amtkorUy  which  prooured  their 
In  this  short  declaratory  statement  are  comprehemjed  Ae  l^jSP!!^'^ 
ing  three  erroneous  or  obscure  assertions.  First,  that  Bjij|itpp 
is  the  efficient  means  of  our  redemption,  the  merits  of  Christ 
being  only  the  procuring  cause;  a  sentioieatworthtoflkeiUttlrii 
Church,  although  unhappily  not  confined  to  it  Seeolidij^oAat 
our  nominal  admission  into  the  visible  Churdiy  involiea'^ar 
bcinff  plaoed  in  a  ttate  of  grcuse^  a  phrase  vrtiieh  ivielieMii- 
ready  noticed  as  savouring  stroa^y  of  the  optai  opgi'dtiiW  ifc 
trine.  Thirdly,  that  we  may  ourselves  repair  the  qo""'^'^^^' 
of  a  fiEdl  from  grace  by  repentance;  and  that  iipen  dvr ; 
our  oon version  is  dependent,  being,  as  it  appearsyihe  flnAtsit^ur 
own  exertion.  '••'t**j?».:^ 

With  this  exception,  the  whole  pamphlet  deaerlwictlh^Ughtost 
encomium  for  its  ability  and  its  piety,  attd  tte  GhriMUM  iMrid 
are  under  obligations  to  the  Bii^hop  of  St  IHvid- »,  4M  Jk^utBUX 
of  the  Society  referred  to  in  the  Title|Mtge^  Ibr  di9getiDgi|£4i^be 
published.  0     •..«    «■»  yd!  ' 

In  the  Introduction,  the  Author  has  Sjogie.'  n dirfnjblo itnrilyt.i 
on  the  indisj^ensaUe  usefulness  of  thedogioaH^f^mafB  tlteikd 
ence  of  divmity.    Conversion  and  Unconversiofi^ihi:< 
are  not  the  only  words  which  iqppear  to  lie  ,wsd4R.%. 
undeserved  reproadi,  tout  almost  all  tbogik  Woril^l^ 
nected  with  the  more  unfiuihiondide  dootariMS  of  < 
equally  assmled.    The  sikppreeBiett  c^  MkJh  ^ 
disuse  of  Scripture  language,  h^  fthlhWKta^br' 
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i'^e^eraf  Meglect  of  the  doclapieitS/eipsetvii^/,^^ 
Jthe.p6ptd(ir  objectioDs  to  what  is  terined  tec wioat  p&fl wjogy* 

^  h  (a  objected,  that  by  using  technical  terms  in  diidnity,  men  lli^ 
-id  nritetitate  vrords  for  ideas,  to  the  great  prejudice  oF  real  refigi^ 
kndirledge.  It  may,  however,  be  obvioti^y  answered,  that  a  tdcmi- 
«tl  ^TUkf  when  onoe  explained,  is  a  sufficient  symbol  of  a  coibjplete 
id#tt ;  and  wtll,  after  sacfa  explanation^  recall  the  idea  far  more  eSh> 
tiiaBy.than  could  be  done  br  circundoc^tioa  or  paraphrase.  f.^Why 
«hoiud  that  which  facilitates  the  knoirledge  of  ererj  other  scieoc^f  jmpd* 
dace  a  contrary  effect  in  dirinity  ?  The  dbjep^ion  may,  indeed,  p^w 
the  necessity  tAat  exists  for  a  minbter  diligently  to  explain  the^  signi- 
'fioAiM^  of  the  technical  teilrns  irhtch  he  emjplcm,  but  is  by  no  means 
4a%iifficient  ergtmient  against  a  judidods  use  of  them.  -^  *• ; 

-  «'3ff  t  has  been  further  objected,  that  these  'fKfeclillar  phrastt  (f^H'nih- 
jtrilieg  ttiew  of  refined  minds  against  the  GdspeU  and  thuiipreyentli^ 
Amounts  exanrining  its  doctrine^' with  impaHiality.  But  the  fiict 
amjlars^  t6~be,  i^iat  men  dislike  the^expressions,  only  becanse  \hty 
dislike  the  ideas  conrcyed.  No  change  of  language  can  mak6  the 
djocuipes  of  the  cross  i^eeable  to  en  unconverted  man.  It  is  from 
iDeistS)  and  Socinians,  and  pseudo-philosophers,  that  the  loudest  oom- 
{hijpcs  are  heard*  But  it  would  surely  be  an  excess  of  couriesy  to 
iMrifiee  words  made  renerable  by  tiie  lio^  of  saints,  confessorsp  and 

tne  accredited  representatiTes 


, .  ^_,  and  considered  by  ages  past  as  the  accredited  representatiTes 
iftmscihc  religious  ideas,  to  please  the  fastidious  taste  of  ^  'few  iridivi- 
d^lsm,  who  c^n  have  no  motive  fbr  desiring  a' bhaiige  !h  latigui^,  et- 
Isracso  far  as  it  may  be  a  prdiide  to  a  diange' ffiddctMnes  them- 
«mes.  -  ■'   ^-  -^'^ 

'-'"^  As  a  practical  argument^  it  may  bie  obs^^ved,  that  tliose  mmistets 

;  dio  studiously  avoid  acriintarri  pfrrascrobgy  are  hot'  fbimd^'et^^eti  in 
'disoourses  addressed  to  tne  more  cultivated  ranks  of  soeiel^^  to:  be 
^^taest interesting  or  useful;  but,  with  regard  to  the  kminr  dasses, 
t||aar|{ument  is  far  more  powerful ;  lor,  among  persons  of  tMs.  de- 
^jsajption,  undisguised  .scriptural  language  is  abM>lutety  necessatyy  if  a 

.  'namster  inshes  to  be  eiAer  undejRSt<mL  or  believed*'  pp«  7 — ^10. . 

-  Mvi  W.  erinces  a  cordial  attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  considers  its  cler^  as  being,  as  a  body,  the  highest  in  the 
Mfleof  exoellisBoe  of  the  clergy  of  all  Hbe  NatioBid  Cbiirches 
new  existing.  He  reprobates,  nevertheless,  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility which  induces  person^  to  shrin*k  from  the  abstract  di6- 
eM^ii  ^  importaiit  reHgious  subjects,  nnd  to  be  ^afrtdd^^f 
'  the  characters  of  men  being  discussed,  even  in  a  general  p(dllt 
^'ct  view,  lest  some  unpleasant  consequences  should  arise 
'  froai  the  appfication  of  theoreticd  truth  to  prft<^tical 
'  -  tcaearckes  1* 

We  cannot  better  c<iinclUde  tMs  Articte,  thaii  with  ibe  followhr^ 
MtnMt  fipoflt  Mr;  Wilks,  which  strotfgly  applies  to  the  g«- 
#ieral  sultieot 

<  But  feeling  iS|  bf'oijghi  to  W,' oat  of  the  question.    The  souls 

X  X  ^ 
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of  men  are  concerned,  and  minor  considerationi  mutt  lberafi>rt  4Mh 
appear.    If  those  who  profess  to  instruct  others  in  the  way  to  ^jkt 
ven,  he  ignorant  of  it  tnemselves,  the  consequenres  are  ibo  awful  to  ' 
he  risked  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  false  delicacv  of  inilividadl 
It  is  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the   EstaUiahmeDt  t»' 
which  they  belong,  and  also  of  individual  ministers  themselveti  tkat 
<  the  precious  be  separated  from  the  vile.'    if  the  blind  lead  the  Uiod^ 
both    must  fall.    The  advantages  oi  serious  examinatioa  intQ  iht 
characters  of  the  Cittrgy,  mu»t,  therefore,  alwaya  be    far  more  thaa 
commensurate  with  its  inconveniences.    The  unfaithful  maj«  indta^  • 
be  exposed  to  disgrace ;  but  the  pious  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  re- 
warded with  the  honour  due  to  their  fidelity  and  labours.'  m^  69^  70. 
'  To  delineate  the  ministerial  character  adequately  is  impoviUi; 
for  who  can  fully  conceive  what  that  man  ought  to  be,  who  is  aent  fa# 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  as  his  herald  to  a  world  in  arnit^  ww 
denunciations  of  wrath  wliich  the  tongue  of  angels  miaht  £%iter..fa  ' 
proclaim ;  and  with  tidings  of  love  and  mercy  so  ineffiible  and  diviMy 
that  even  imprisoned  demons,  were  they  interested  in  them,   worn 
melt  with  contrition,  and  rejoice  once  more  to  employ  the  goldehf; 
harps  of  heaven  in  singing  songs  of  glory  and  praise  to  their  lie^ ' 
ficent  Creator  \    Were  a  minister  to  walk  altogether  worthy  of  Hi' 
high  vocation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake  his  characii^.  •  He 
would  appear  among  men  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  superior  wcnid.    His 
conversation  would  be  in  heaven.    Elevated  above  earth,  he  wooU 
learn  to  )ook  down  with  equal  eye  on  iu  honours  and  its ,  frofcnsi  its 
sorrows  and  its  enjoyments.    His  spotless  garaieuts  woidd  be .  i^noatt- 
taminated  with  its  pollutions.  Employed  in  the  same  or  even  a^bigboir 
work  than  that  of  angels,  he  would  participate  their  spirit.     HiamaB- 
ners  would  be  celestial.   Like  the  Redeemer  himself,  ne  would  appear 
on  earth  but  as  one  come  to  do  good ;  aad  when  his  course  was  mitth- 
ed»  would  quit  it  with  «a  hope  full  of  immortality  and  gtotj.'*  p.  64. 

Art.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  ofOmM.  and  U$.  DepitJkmUa 
in  Pertiat  Tartary^  and  India  :  comprising  a  Vtemof  ihe' AMmm 
Nation,  and  a  Hiitory  o/  the  Dooraunee  MonarOiy.  By  i&^^, 
nourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  of  the  Honourable  'East  Indh 
Company's  Service,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Poooa,  -mid  lata 
Envoy  to  the  King  of  Caubul.  About  700  pp.  51.  ISa.  6d.  ^Tpjiyn 
Longman  and  Co.  1815.  ..',,. 

[Concluded  from  p.  472  of  our  lait  Number.)         ' 

VITE  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  ffenermi  View  of  the' 
^  ^    remaibing  contents  of  this  volume,  as  m^y  fie  in  the  pr£r 
adopted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone. 

The  Geoffrapkjf  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ctiftbul,  pltaepti  oqbV 
siderable  difficulties,  occasioned  partly  by  oirciimatluiow  too  i^^i 
vious  to  need  enumeration,  butprinmpally  by  the  niiyiiigiVML 
uncertain  limits  of  an  empire  th^t  has  be^  eataMis||w  .W  Iha- 
s^ord,  anjd^ivbich  is  perpetually  a  80aieirf.con%j^«^,^v^!  *.i  .sr 
The  boUndnriea  of  the  Dooraunee  SQTereij^ly,  onec  coMfcc 


•  y  -  ■  ■  
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hended  sixteen  dei^rees  of  loiiT-itude,  exfenHin^  from  Meshbed 
to*!peibi,  the  breadth  bein^  nine  hundred  ai^d  ten  mites  frotutbe 
Oxus  to  the  Persian  ^u)f.  It  is  now  contracted  in  its  dimen- 
fli^nsj  «iDd  the  king  of  Caubul  may  be  said,  in  a  vague  sense,  to 
hold  ii  doubtful  and  precarious  sway  over  the  countries  extend- 
ing:^  from  the  west  of  Hcraut,  in  longitude  62®  to  the  eastern 
'  boundary  of  Cashmeer,  in  longitude  77°  east.'  It  does  not 
a|^9ear  tbat  its  nominal  extent  in  latitude  has  undergone  any  ma« 
ten&l change.     This  territory, 

^acOQfdinis^  to  the    nomenclature  of  our  latest  maps,*  compra- 
hends  Afghaimi&tan  and  Segistaun,  with  part  of  Khorasan  and  Mak- 

ai  .with  Balk,  with  Tokarestaun,  and  Kilan,  Caubul,  Kuttore,  Kan- 
lar.  Sindy,  and  Cashmeer ;  together  with  a  portion  of  Lahore,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Mouitan  * 

J9r.  i!^l|)h  nstone  seems  to  think  fourteen  miUions  a  low  esti- 
miie,  for  the  general  population;  and  it  does  indeed  appear, 
frQpa  the  various  circumstances  arising  from  the  extent,  features, 
apd  characters  of  the  country,  that  it  should  he  taken  higher.  Id 
his,  geographical  delineations,  Mr.  E.  takesso  wide  a  range,  that, 
how  interesting  soever  such  an  excursion  might  he,  it  is  quite 
iobpracticable  to  follow  him.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country 
18^ -'mountainous;  the  lofty  rans:e  of  Hindt>oCoosh  forms  its 
noiHfaern  frontier,  and  the  triple  chain  of  Solimaun  stands  within 
itir'^eastern  boundary.     West  of  this  range  the  whole  country 

*  fs  a  table  Land,  lying  higher  than  most  of  the  ncighbouripg. 
'  i^untrics.'  The  height  of  one  of  the  summits  of  Hindoo, 
Coosh,  was  estimated  by  Lieut.  Macartney  at  20,493  feet.  Tlie 
climate  of  such  a  country  as  thjs^  extending  from  the  region  of 
perjpetual  congelation,  down  to  the  deep,  rich,  well- watered  val- 
lejr  and  the  fertile  plain  situated  under  the  influenpe  of  ao  ea|((- 
cril  sun,  must  inqlude  every  possible  variety  of  temperatujpe. 
The  Monsoon  reaches  part  of  the  country.         ,  „ 

'•^When  we  entered  Peshawar  in  March/  layi  Mr.  Elphinstoof) 

*  tl|0  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  around,  w^e  covered  with  snow, 
while  the  plain  was  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the  clitnate 
was  delicious.  .  Most  of  the  trees  were  then  bare,  but  enougl^  were  in 
leaf  tp  give  richness  and  variety  to.  the  prospect;  and  in  the  course  of, 


:9<w 


^  Mr.  £.  here  refers  to  Arrowsmith's  map  of  Asia,  1801,  probab]|y« 
one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  what  a  general  map  ought 
to  be,  that  has  ever  been,  produced ;  but  we  advert  to  r  £.^s  re-^ 
ferptice,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  hinting  to  Mr.  Arrowsmi^h^ 
whoie-high  merits  we  can  duly  appreciate,  the  necessity  of  great^ 
edrrectness  in  the  orthoffraphjr  of  names*  His  otherwise  exqefient 
map  of  Syria;  lately  published,  is  miserably  disfigured  by  errors  of  tliis 
nattrte.'  ■ 
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a  fitrtnight  the  numeraas  gardens  and  KitteKd  trtmrn  . . 

irith  new  foliage,  which  had  a  frethnesi  and  WiUiant^  ne^  wa  ia 
the  .perpetual  Giunmfr  of  India.  Many  streamB  ntn  thvOD^dfae 
plam.  Their  banks  were  fringed  with  willaw  and  tamukLf  3Ae 
orchards  scattered  over  the  countrfi  contained  a  profiiiion  «f  piiBi 
peach,  BDpte,  pear,  quince,  and  pomegranate  trees,  vdiiab  afibraad't 
greater  uisplay  of  blossom  than  1  ever  before  witneised;  .andtlievi- 
cultivated  parts  of  the  land  #eie  covered  with  a  Aide  alutic  atB,  tlut 
perhaps  never  was  e«]uaUed  but  in  England.     Tie  grcalor  -  part-sf 


ihe  plain  was  highly  cultivated,  and  imgatcd  by  mam  watSB 
-and  caoali.     Never  was  a  spot  of  the  same  extent  better  m;i)U- 
From  one  height,  Lieut.  Macartney  took  the  braringi  of  wr^[4<n 


Tillagei,all  within  a  circuit  of  four  mile«.  The  vilu^pawore  jnr- 
ralty  large,  and  remarkabtjr  clean  and  neat,  and  almost  all  set  W'tHh 
trees,  Tliece  were  little  bridges  of  masonry  over  the  atnaeifcj  ill 
«f  which  bad  two  small  towers  for  ornament  at  each  toA.'  ..-'=>;': 

'rhecharactrraiKtmauners  of  the  Afgbauns  are  very  iuii)^i 
and  U  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  reduce  to  •peci^B.Ml- 
ticulars,  the  general  hauits  of  eq  many  tribes  di^fiag  ia.fn(V< 
and  luunieipal  regulatiuns,  and  yet  collected  under  one  MMmI 
govflrnment.  The  followiu^  remarks  are  very  striking  mm  cha- 
prehensive;  and  tliough  they  are  rather  loni^ ,  ife  oanaot,' peilHpf, 
do  better  than  quote  them,  as  exhibiling  the  best  pottibli)  RMM- 
scntation  of  this  peculiar  race  of  people.  -  .-::  d- 

*  If  a  man  could  be  transported  from  England  to  iba  .Afij^an.tmm- 
tiy,  without  passing  through  the  dominion  of  Tqrk^,  ^tpin  or 
Tartary,  he  would  be  amazed  at  the  wide  and  unfrequrated.  imcdi. 
Bod  the  mountains  covered  with  prerenoial  anow.  £v^  in  ihe.OBlB' 
vated  part  of  the  country,  he  would  discover  a  inld  nMsmhUflT  $( 
hillsand  wastes,  unmarked  by  enclosures,  not  embellished  lgi^MH> 
and  destitute  of  navigable  canals,  public  roads,  and  all  tbo  CTMt  lad 
■  " ■      -  ..fifllWi" 


elaborate  productions  of  human  industry  ai^d  m  .  .  , .  ..  ^  ..._ 

find  the  towns  few,  and  far  distant  from  each  otlifr;  snd.-l)%va(^ 
look  in  vain  for  ions  or  other  convenience*,  which  a  (itnyeUK  jvHild 
meet  with  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Gre^  Britain..  Ynt  ha.  wmMjimm 
times  be  delighted  with  the  fertility  and  populousneu^  of  par^Balar 
plains  and  valieTB,  where  he  would  see  tMnrodi^onaturBorau, 
luiogled  in  profusion  with  those  of  the  tenia  aoae; 'sndltlMi&iJl'M- 
boured  with  an  industrvanda  judgment  nmrhrrr  luqiaMwdii  i'TIih^HmW 
ace  the  inhabitants  fallowiiif;  their  flocks  in  tents,  or  assembied  in  til- 
lages, to  which  the  terraced  roofs  and  mud  walUgivean  iippear<uiceeii- 
tiqaiy  new.  He  would  be  struck  at  hrst  with  their  high  and  tveu  barali 
features ;  their  sun-burned  countenances,  their  long  bcard^,  th^jc  looac 
garments,  and  their  shaggy  mantles  ofskins.  When  he  ent^ref^uit^  the 
■ociety,  he  would  notice  the  absence  of  regular  courts  of^^uuice^  ftnd  p! 
cvei^thirig  like  an  organized  [loticc.  He  would  be  surprized  at  the  fluc- 
tuation and  instability  of  t!ie  civil  institutions.  He  would  find  if  dif- 
ficult to  ooniprehcod  h^w  apatio^,  c^i^^.i^jj))' 
,Bud  would  pUy  tbooe- wfao:  WGS^  oqmpeiljg^Jo  If 
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and  fHioBtfimtids  wtw  traiaed  by  tbeW  vmhappy  cituatM  to 

fnaA  tad  jncAenoOf  to  rapine^  deceit,  and  revenge.  Yet  he  woidd 
seuce  finl  to  admire  their  martial  and  lofty  s^tit,  their  hospitality 
add  tlieirbold  and  simple  mannersi  equally  removed  frora  the  supple 
oaea  of  a  citizen,  and  the  awkward  rusticity  of  a  clown ;  and  he  woidd 
peebably,  before  long,  discover,  among  so  many  qualities  that  excited 
jJsdtsgUBt,  the  rudiments  of  many  virtues. 

^  Eat  an  EngKsh  travdier  from  India,  would  view  them  with  a 
mote  favourable  <^e.  He  would  be  pleased  with  the  cold  climate, 
dcwated  by  the  mild  and  novel  scenery,  and  delighted  by  meeting 
aumy  of  the  firoductions  of  his  native  land.  He  would  first  be  struck, 
witii  the  thinness  of  the  fixed  population,  and  then  with  the  appear- 
aaca  of  the\people;  not  fluttering  in  white  muslins,  wbila  half 
thetf  bodies  are  naked^  but  soberly  and  deeently  attired  in  dark  oo» 
lavred  woollen  clothes;  and  wrapt  up  in  brown  mantles,  or  in  large 
sheepskin  cloaks.  He  would  admire  their  strong  and  active  ferms, 
their  fair  complexions  ipid  European  features }  their  industry  and 
^ierprize  ;  the  hospitality,  sobriety,  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  which 
appear  in  all  their  habits;  and  above  all,  the  independence  and 
e&ei^  of  their  character.  In  India,  he  would  have  left  a  country 
ithere  every  movement  originates  in  the  government  or  its  agents, 
aacl  where  the  people  absolutely  eo  for  nothing;  and  he  would  fiml 
himself  among  a  nation  where  the  controol  of  the  government  is 
scarcely  felt,  «nd  where  every  man  appears  to  pursue  his  own  Indi* 
nations  undirected  and  unrestrained.  Amidst  the  stormy  inde^en4* 
ence  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would  regret  the  ease  and  security  in 
^lich  the  state  of  India,  and  even  the  indolence  And  timidity  of  its 
inhabitants,  enable  most  parts  of  that  country  to  repose.  He  would 
meet  with  many  productions  of  art  and  nature  that  do  not  exist  in 
India;  but,  in  general,  he  would  find  the  arts  of  life  less  advanced, 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Hindostan  unknown.  On  the  whole,  his 
impression  of  his  new  acquaintances  would  l^e  favourable ;  althoiigh 
he  would  feel,  that  without  having  lost  the  ruggedness  of  a  barbaroas 
nation,  they  were  tainted  with  the  vices  common  to  all  Asiatics.  Tet 
he  would  reckon  them  virtuous,  compared  with  the  people  to  whom  he 
had  been  accustomed ;  would  be  inclmed  to  regard  them  with  interets 
aad  kindness^  and  could  scarcely  deny  them  a  portion  of  his  esteem/ 

We  Quuld  point  out  some  inconsistencies  in  this  atatemeoty' 
asid  Mr.  £.  bimaelf  admits  that  it  requires  a  little  correction  ; 
hut,  on  the  whole,  it  giTea  a  fair  and  striking  portraiture  of  the 
subjects,  if  subjecta  they  may  be  called  who  seem  to  awa  no  aab* 
JBdkfBi  of  the  Afgbaun  monarchy. 

•  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  an  opinion  has  very 
extensively  prevailed,  which  derives  the  origin  of  this  natioo 
ftpm  the  Jews,  and  that  it  has  been  sanction^  by  the  aut^oii^ 
6%  ^ix  William  Jooes.  The  nations  of  Afghauuistan  ih&Xk^ 
ae|vea 

^  aitiiihtaitt  Aat  they  are  descended  iWmi  Afjriitoa,  the  son  ef  Inida» 
or  Berlda^  son  of  Stulj  king  of  Israeli  and  dl  the  hirtories  «f  Aiefar 
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nation  begin  with  relating  the  tnmsactions  of  the  Jews  from  Abrahftni 
down  to  the  captivity.  Their  narrative  of  those  transactions  appears 
to  agree  with  that  of  the  other  Mahomedans ;  and  tiiougii  interspersed 
with  some  wild  fables,  docs  not  essentially  diQ'er  from  Scripture. 
^fler  the  captivity,  they  allege  that  part  of  the  children  of  Afgbaun 
withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  Chore,  and  part  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mecca  in  Arabia.' 

]Mr.  Filphinstonc  allows  that  this    ^  account  is  by  no  means 
^  desti  ute  of  probability;*    that  ^  the  theory  is  plausible  and 
^  ma\  be  true  ;'  and  yet  he  almost  imaiediately  speaks  of  it  as 
^  cloiMletl  with  contradictions  f  and  finishes  by  classing  it  with 
the  Milesian  origin  of  the  Irish.     Nothing  is  niorfi  easy  than  to 
jind  out  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  in  accounts  uf  the  re- 
mote origin  of  nations ;  and  it  is  very  clear  to  all  who  have 
noted  the  Scripture  genciilogies,  that  this  son  and  c^randson  of 
Saul,  are  either  imaginary  bcins^,  or  real  individuals  under  ima^ 
ginary  names,  misplaced  probably  in  the  order  of  descent.    This 
tradition  would  seem  to  explain    some  otherwis'j  unaccouiitablo 
peculiarities  of  this  extraordinary  people ;    and  amonsi^  others,' 
that  cast  of  feature,  so  much  resemliliug  the  Jewish,   which 
seems  to  have  very  forcibly  struck  Mr.  E.     It  tends  also  to  il- 
lustrate two  important  facts  in  the  Jewish  hi::tory.     The  first  is 
the  partial  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  country  after  the 
Captivity,  and  the  i  iitire  disappearance  of  that  majority  of  the 
race  which  remained  in  the  land  of  their  exile ;  connected  with 
the  peculiar  tenacity   \>ith  which  the  Jews  have  retuiueil  their 
national  distinctions  in   oth(*r  countries,  and  the  improbability 
that  they  shouhl  have  so  entirely  abandoned  them  in  tli*?  ca^t, 
as  to  lose  all  trace  of  their  original.     With  some  necessary 
qualifioatioiis,    this    Afghaun  tradition,     accounts    sufiiiiently 
plausibly  for  the  loss  of  the  Jewish,  and  the  origin  of  the  Afghaun 
tribes. 

The  second  circumstance  on  which  these  traditions  appear  to 
throw  light,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  there  were 
great  numbers  of  Jews  resident  in  Arabia,  and  that  a  large  clivi- 
sion  of  them  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Khyber.  in  illus- 
tralion  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  is  still  (Im*  *  name  of 
^  a  district  in  Afgliaunistan,'  if  not  ol' an  Afghaun  tribe;  and 
that  the  Afghauns  themselves  assert  that  their  nation,  both  in 
Ghore  and  Arabia,  after  having  preserved  the  ancient  laith  till 
the  coming  of  Mahomed,  were  converted  by  that  Ust  and 
greatestof  the  prophets,  and  that  ths^  Afghauns  of  Ghore  marched 
to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of  Kyse.  Mr.  E.  at- 
tempts to  weaken  the  force  of  this  evidence,  by  remarking,  ttiat 
some  of  the  Afghaim  historians  derive  the  whole  nation  from  this 
very  Kyse.    Tliis  ehronologictd  error  might,  however,  seem  to 
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be  imlher  in   ^onArmation  of  ibe  original .  tradition,  as  Kyse 
is  (nridentiy  not)lher  Uian  Kisb  the  father  of  Saul.     . 

The  internal  divisions  and  regulations  of  the  Afghauns,  are  too 
eoBfplieated  for  abridgement.  The  term  Oolooss  seems  apj^ti- 
cable  both  to  the  greater  tribes  and  those  smaller  communities 
into  ivhich  they  are  divided.  The  chief  of  the  Oolooss  has  the 
title  of  Khaun,  which  in  some  instances  is  merely  titular,  the  real 
authoiity  being  retained  by  the  people.  These  chiefs  preside  in 
the  Jeerga,  or  assembly  of  the  *  heads  of  divisions;^  a  council 
whidi  Taries  in  its  character  and  powers  in  diflTerent  tribes. 

*  The  general  law  of  the  kingdom  is  that  of  Mahomedf  which  is 
adopted  in  civil  actions  in  the  Ooloosses  also ;  but  their  peculiar  code, 
and  the  «*n1y  one  applied  to  their  internal  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  is  the  Pooshtoonwullee,  or  usage  of  the  Afghauns ;  a  rude  sys- 
tem of  customary  law,  founded  on  principles,  such  as  one  would  sup- 
pose to  have  prevailed  before  the  institution  of  civil  government*' 

r 

This  rude  system  gives  a  man  the  right  of  retaliation  in  all 
cases  of  personal  injury,  and  when  extended,  which  is  rarely  the 
case,  to  civil  causes,  maintains  the  same  principle.  All  erimi««  \ 
nal  causes  come  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  Jeerga^. 
which,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  a  wise  and  politic  iostitution  ;: 
and  one  that  may  probably  lead  to  greater  improvements,  both  ia 
municipal  and  in  national  government.  As  a  tribunal,  it  is  sa|d 
to  be  ^  tolerably  impartial  ;*  in  general  conducted  with  great  de«. 
coi  uni ;  and,  in  some  .tribes,  *  remarkaj)le  for  order  and  f^ra*. 
'  vity,  and  fur  a  rude  kind  of  eloquence,  much  admired  by  tbeir 

*  couniryinen.' 

The  remaining  particulars  scattered  through  this  volume,  re^ 
specting  ilie  munners  of  this  people,  we  shall  endeavour  to  com- 
press into  a  suiall  space.  The  Afghauns  buy  their  wives  -  The 
common  a^e  at  which  the  men  marry,  is  twenty ;  the  women 
marry  at  fifteen.  Polygamy  is  permitted  to  those  whose  means 
are  adequate  to  its  support.     ^  The  wives  often  gain  a  great  as* 

*  cendency,  and  all  the  advantages  given  by  the  Mahomedaa 
^  law,  re  not  always  sudicient  to  prevent  the  husband's  sinking 
'  into  a  secondary  place  in  his  own  house.' 

The  education  and  literature  of  the  Afghauns  are  of  a  very 
humble  order  :  '  not  a  quarter  can  read  their  own  language.* 
The  better  instructed  among  the  lower  people,  read  the  Koraii^ 
thpbc  of  *  decent  fortune,*  study  the  Persian  classics,  and  the 
elements  of  Arabic.  The  Moollabs  go  beyond  this,  they  com» 
pleie  iU'Av  Arabic  course,  and  then  apply  to  logic,  law^  and  tlie;^ 
plogy :  '  Many  push  their  researches  into  ethics,  metaphysic8» 
^  and  the  system  of  physic  known  in  the  east,  as  well  ashistoryy 
'  pof^try,  and  medicine,  which  last  is  a  fashionable  study  for  m^ 

*  of  all  profcFsioiJS.*    The  language  ia  mixed  with  Persian  and 
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Isdian  words  ami  forms;  and  yet  it  beeiaa  te  iMve  >■'  dhtoet' 
character  and  orifpn.  R^maun  and  KomlilMid  ■re'Ae  prUci^ 
pal  poetB  of  Afghanoiatan;  the  latter  wati  Kfaam^'tte  HmI- 
tuk»,  end  spent  hia  life  in  aaaertini;  die  indepeiiteM  «f 'U«^ 
country  againat  the  arins  of  Aarungzefa.  UntMr  all  tte  Sfeut- 
Tantages  of  a  prose  translation,  the  apectmens  of  bii  pWBM  here 
^Ten,  glow  with  spirit  and  fleeting.  Duria^  a  lone  inmraon- 
laent  atCcwalior,  he  composed  an  elegy,  of  which  the  foDwiiBg 
linea  form  the  conclusion  : 

'  But  in  all  these  misfortonesf  I  thank  God  for  two  ihatfp  t 
'  One,  that  I  am  an  Afghaun ;  and  the'  other,  that  I  am  KossUniI 
*  Khuttuk.'  ■ 

On  another  oooaaion,  when  attempting  in  vain  to  iqum  Ui 
"lisMroio 


countrymen  to  arms,  he  Snishea  with  this  b 

'  To  my  mind,  death  is  better  than  life, 

'  When  life  can  no  longer  be  held  with  honour, 

*  We  are  not  to  live  for  aver  in  this  worid, 

•  But  the  memory  of  Kooahhaul  lUintUifc  will  rmnin/    ' 

The  A^auns  are  MussulmaDa  of  the  Soonee  sect.  They  are 
sufficiently  tolerant,  and  admit  eTen  the  Shee-dlis,  the  sect  of  AS, 
to  high  offices  in  the  State,  without  th^  )in)iosition  of  any 
Soonee  test  as  a  oualificalion.  The  national  cbaraclcr  seems  to 
be  too  fierce  and  oesultory  for  religion  to  have  any  pf  rmanent 
hold  upon  their  rainda.  They  are  much  addicted  to  divination. 
-  ThefVacIe  of  Caubul,  from  the  inadequate  mi-ans  of  conTey- 
ance,  cannot  be  very  extensive.  The  want  of  roads  and  of  na- 
vigable streams,  renders  it  necessary  to  employ  eamel^;  tad  the 
caravans  are,  of  course,  alow  in  their  motion,  not  ndi^ptiN]  to 
large  package,  and  liable  to  continual  pillage  6^m  (jhf  pnftiv  . 
tory  tribes.  On  ttccouut  of  the  mountainoua  roads,  'tlie  fluft- 
'  vans  to  Toorkistan  are  all  on  horses  or  poniev.*  Ute  wdtla 
of  commerce  are  too  numerous  for  deteil. 

Our  preceding  eximcts  will  have  enabled  our  ro^dion  t^il^ni)  a 
general  notion  of  the  stale  of  Htubandry  this  kinedoin.  We 
shall  therefore  merely  remark,  thatthe  value  of  iHMnfOaidi&l, 
is  from  nine  to  twelve  years'  purchase,  and  that 

*  there  are  five  claaMs  of  cultivators  in  AiQ{bMlvaMn'|,tA-fter 
prietots,who  cultivate  Uieu- oifn  land*;  2d.  TcUuKit  i^hin  it  lit. 
a  rent  in  money,  or  for  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce ;  3d.  Bi^ 
guiv,  who  are  the  same  as  the  Afetoyera,  in  Franoe ;  4)^  HUed  U- 
bourers ;  and  5th,  VilUins,  who  cultivate  thdr  kuids'  laD^VxMWQt 
wages.*  -J,.;,.-. 

To  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  A/ghfton  frih^  bi^ihiar 
varieties  vA  mutual  dependeDoies,  wotud  htuit^rjiaffUiwB'- 
profitable  Usk ;  and,  indeed,  to  fellow  Mr:  B.  m  Ufr.  wj  dtf , 
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thi^?«p,  .llpvcver,  hospitable^    In .  shpr^^^fljlii^,  fU9^  a  Y^y  in-.V 
te|iR9ti«g  P^P^.  to  cftudy,  but  we  should  jthbik  nqt  ^  Ti^ -a^trac*  « 
tiTf>9^  V^  live  wiUi«    Thepowerof  the  moD^roh  18:  y«ry  limited, 
aa4  bM  Wn  much  reduced  by  the  strui^lee  for  sway,  between 
the  ocotendin^  claimants  for  the  crown. 

I  ^^  •  I. 

^  WMi  the  exception  of  the  republican  goternment  of  the  Ooloosses;  - 
the  situation  of  the  Afghaun  country  appears  to  me  to  bear  a  sHong' 
resemblance  to  that  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times ;  the  direct  power- 
of  th.e  king  oyer  ^e  towns  and  the  country  immediatelv  aroona;  {be 
prt^durious  submission  of  the  nearest  clans,  and  the  independence  of 
the  remote  ones ;   the  inordinate  power  and  fkction  of  the  nobilitj  * 
molt  cenneeted  withthe  court,  ana  the  relation  home  by  all  the  greil ' 
loriis  to  the  orowo,  resemble-  each  ether  so^  closely  in  the  two  stalest  • 
that  it  will  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  Dooraunee  govern- 
ment to  keep  the  paraUel  in  Vtew/ 

The  Appendix  contains  some  interesting  papers.  To  the 
first  of  thesei  we.baye  before  adverted.  The  second  contains 
the  uamitive  of  Mr.  Durie,  a  native  jo(  Bengal^  his  fa« 
th^\ai)  EtigKshmah,  hid  mother  an  In^aA^  His  orighal  em^ 
pljDl^eiil  had  been  that  of  ^  a  j:k>mpodnd^l'  'of  medicines  ;^  bipt 
fir^f  a  peculiar  nbbletaess  df'cli'aractef^  indi^atii^n^  of,; 

*  dnf long  crontiduaiice  in  one  place?   .On':*thls  peduliaVlty  illr!:* ', 
Btmfib^ond  founds  ah  opinion,  that  he  was  ^  subject  itS^S^rtial'- 
<  (fi^iMgeltnent  of  understandmg.''    We  are  iotUly  at  V'fi^'  W" 
dis^^auV  real  ground  for  tbi|(  Motion.    M^^  purie*s  n&nratite 
she%[fc  .^o  signs  ofsueh  der^ngeinent ;  it  ^etids  iraither  to  exbi&h;^ 
hi^'wii'thinkyin  a  very  fi^youfable  !ig|it ;  patient  in  endurane?^ 
shir^V/d  iti  observMioii,  and .  enVlo^^ecf  with  mjsny  hig^  ^altties/ '. 
in  "^iBb  the  grater  p6rti6i\'  of  travelliars  af e  deficients  Tttde^ 
hadT'l^r.   E.'si  Opinion  been  ^elffoiindeA,    it  mifffat  Excite* 
jusWeln^og  ibr  a^'ontshment;  tliat'  he  shonldl  VaTe  lUoiJi^ht^^ 
decent  to  print  it.    Mr/Duri6  is  ^9cHbed  as  stroisshbgi  wi^'  ^ 
gribit  thMeijMl  aisadvantdg^^  ^^.-'^   i-- 

niiUc/edtisa^M  nmsi  have  been  that  of  the  lower  oidlrjof  Mff- 

casto  in  India,  and  t#«po|fiii  English !iU.  Out- ha  h$A  re84isyei!||l  fit 
our  best  classics;  and  though  his  language  was  incorrect^,  it  was  siif- 
&d9MX60xftiem¥kf^^ido^tMM\^  clearly  tod^eif 'on  some 
ocoAites'witft  riEcMd  deal  of  viabot*  and  do<me^^ 


ir^gcMd  deal  of  vigoot*  and  do^ekMb^ 

]tf ik4t!HfMI>er  i(<biHtB,  tbfkt  be  mver  aliewed  ^  the.. least  ipK-, 
'  oobdreaajr  io  bi4  db<M!utBe»VMMi.th»t  *  hm  WtartA-taAeatB  w«m^  r 
'  surpming  ;*  but  still  be  must  be  insane,  because  be  prefenvA  ^ 
t™Jf<{|*lRfe5?.  %«4f»<Vi*<««l» »  4eepjP«Tartt,  to  acceptjng  the 
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that  havinc^  rt^cpiveH  fro'n  Mr.  B.  a  liSorel  oompeimtiM  fer 
informatimi  aiid  his  written  n^rraliTe.  he  availed  hfoisetf  <if  the 
opportunity  ancf  the  money,  io  secure  a  passage  in  aa  *  Aiib'. 
^  sftiip.'     His  first  attempt  was  of  a  most  daring  kind  : 

'  He  crossed  the  Indus  without  a  farthing  in  his  possemm;  and 
travelled  through  the  A  fghaun  country  in  the  character  of  a  MahoDC 
dan,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Bagdad.  He  went  by  Cau- 
bul  t"  C'lndahar,  resided  some  months  in  each  of  those  citiea»an4at 
length  returned  by  the  same  route  to  India.  He  came  toFoona  ia 
l^VZ.  and  presented  himself  at  my  door  in  rags.*  V' 

II ih  narrative  exiiihits  a  very  |)eculiar  eharacterof  aftetiftg- 
simplKiiy.  He  speaks  of  bis  sufferings  and  privmAions  witik^ 
calm  Kiid  tranquil  indifTerence  that  seems  to  amtnn  fronathai^. 
detail  an  altogether  uninteresting  to  any  one  Iwt  himnelK  •  Wif 
^  derangement'  appears  to  partake  extremely  of  tlie^cast  ^nsiod* 
and. character  so  conspicuous  in  the  late  MungDPark,^eMe|^ 
that  ill  the  latter^  they  were  regulated  and  set  fifTby  biglMMrit- 
tainmentSy  and  more  advantageous  circumstances.  Theie  ivefv^ 
the  same  simple  and  quiet  hardihood,  the  same  beroieal  jdMsrtfti-i 
naiinn,  the  same  devoted  spirit ;  and  we  fear,  the  saaig^^ini^- 
verance  to  a  disastrous  close.  .•..i.<v« 

Appendix  C.  relates  principally  to  a  country  of  wbieh  IHlblH* 
hitherto  been  known,  called  by  the  Mahomedaas  GsnSiMaft;- 
or  the  Laud  of  Infidels.  This  region  was  an  ob{ect  of  »gMtf^ 
curio^^ity  to  Mr.  Elpbinstone,  from  a  prevalent  remnri  4h£t-ilS 
inhabitants  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  certaia  Oreeki^  wkd- 
remained  on  the  spot,  after  the  departure  of  Alexander  thoGfeai 
Mr.  E.  had  ascertained  that   ^  they  were  celebrfited- for  their 

<  beauty  and   European  complexion,  worshipped  idolsi  frulk 
*  wine  in  silver  cups  or  vases,  used  cliaira  and  tables,  and  spfi^ 

<  a  language  unknown  to  tlieir  neighbours.'  ,     <  .^  *^'.^ 

With  some  difficulty  he  procured  a  suitable  persoB  to  binder- 
take  a  journey  of  discovery ;  and  the  very  iotemastln^  Tetok  of. 
his  researches,  and  of  subsequent  inquiries  made  byiAfiv>Bi;iS: 
imbodied  in  this  paper.    The  report  of  their  beauty  imA  klollilry 
proved  perfectly  correct,  as  well  as  that  wbieh  reppesontetbtl|eai' 
as  drinking  wine  out  of  silver  vessels,  and  using'  ebaiid^aail^ 
tables;  but  Mr.  Elphinstone  Was  unable  to  distevwtey^aaif*! 
nexion  between  their  language  and  the  Oredc.    In  revtegccflt* 
the  persecution  of  the  Mussulmans,  they  are  at  all  tiani  ^tgftfi 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  pcrseouisaa,  0  lSf& 
reckoned  a  worthy  and  heroic  act  to  kill  a  Moa8iddiaay.SMMft«i 
warrior  rises  in  reputation  in  proportion  as  he  shads  itka^iiload: 
of  the  ortl^odox.    They  sometimes,  however^  ssaj^aailmia  aiili 
the  Mahoniedans;  and  on  this  occaaion,  '  titty>kifr«rBMla9d^ 

<  dress  the  heart,  bite  off  half,  and  give  the  nst  Jl».  fli&>jiJMIiuV 


*;Dai^;  the  parties  then  gently  bite  each  (/(^tber}  about  tbereffipft 
'^o^the  beivft,  and  the  treaty  is  concluded.' .  They  ack4ioiwl^ge 
oie ^supreme  Qod^  by  some  called  Imra,  by  others  Dascun;  but 
they  admit  of  innumerable  inferior  idols,  whom  they  consiiler  as 
intercessors,  and  assert  them  to  have  been  *  great  men  of  for- 
*  mer  days/  From  this  account  they  seem  to  be  already,  and 
by  intuition,  very  tolerable  papists. 

Appendix  D.  is  a  geographical  memoir  by  Lieut.  Macartney,^ 
diriiwn  up  with  distinguished  ability,  but  not  susceptible  of, 
aBridgement.    Appendix  JG.  contains  a  Pushtoo  vqcabulaTy. 

The  decorations  of  the  bpok  are  very  respectable,  as  distinct 
and  intelligible  sketches  of  costume,  but  "tiithout  the  slightest 
daim  to  praise  as  works  of  art.  We  are  not  aware  that  they 
gain  enough  from  the  colouring,  to  compensate  for  the  enhance- 
iMRt  of  price  consequent  upon  that  process.  The  map  is  Terf ' 
fl^kiable,  as  giving  a  new  aspect  to  this  portion  of  the  Bast. 
The  groundwork  is  by  Lieut.  Macartney,  with  additions  and 
corrections  by  Elphinstone.  We  are,  however,  com}ilelIed  to 
taf  I  that  we  have  never  seen  any  thing  worse  managed  flian  the 
eagraving:  the  shadows  of  the  hills  are  much  too  black,  and 
tharjrelative  heights  not  sufficiently  indicated.  Of  these,  however, 
we  should  not  have  complained,  if  the  names  of  towns  and 
countries  had  been  legible  without  effort.  As  it  now  appears, 
t)i^-inap  is  a  mass  of  confusion,  letter  jostling  letter,  and  word' 
Cfoimng  word,  in  most  vexatious  disorder;  and  this  is  the  more 
hiexcusable,  as  it  might  have  been  rectified  by  a  very  slight  de- 
griee  of  attention  and  skill. 


v<h  !»; 


Art.  IV.    ChristaleL  Kuhla  Khan^  a  Vision  :  The  Pains  of  Sleep.    By 
'8;  T  Coleridge,  Esq.  6vo.  pp.64,  price  4b«  6d.    Marrajr,  1816. 

VjV^E  had  frequently  heard  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  manuscript  of 
^^  Cbristabel,  as  a  singularly  wild  and  romantic  poem,  the 
perusal  of  which  had  obviously  suggested  the  idea  of  certam 
popular  metrical^omances  of  specious  originality.  Our  ca- 
riosity to  see  this  long-hoarded  treasure,  was  proportioned  to 
the  pre-eminent  abilities  of  which  its  Author  is  known  by  \A» 
firiends,  we  cannot  say  to  have  the  command,  but  to  sustain  the 
responsibility.  A  note  in  ^^  The  Siege  of  Corinth,*'  has  recently 
attfacted  more  general  attention  towards  it ;  and  at  length,  after 
sixtnon  years  of  concealment,  it  comes- forth,-^a  fragment  stilL 
'l^wo  Cantos  only  out  of  five,  are  contained  in  the  present  pub- 
lication :  the  remaining  three  exist  only  in  the  teeming  chaos  of- 
tbe  Author's  brain.  His  poetic  powers  have^  it  seems,  beeik, 
^  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.'  We  shoals 
t^pin^  indeed  to  find,  that  the  spell  which  has  so  iong  leaked ' 
up  Mr.   Coleridge's  powers,  not   only  is   dissolved,   bAt'-has 
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left  them  anuDimired,1n  aH  the  freshiMS  dt  JMtt^  ms,  tCQMrdin; 
to  romantic  fable,  the  enchanted  virgin  wdk^M  Itoill  her  Bce-long 
slumber,  untouched  by  time.  Mr.  Coletiaft,  fmiU  Aat  k 
<  shall  be  able  to  embody  in  yierse  the  three  piuk9  jret  to  come^ 
*  in  (he  course  of  ttie  present  year  !*  We  flhaDi:;^  glad  to  find 
that  this  trust  is  better  founded  than  were  the  hopes  which  hi» 
friends  so  loag^  indulged  in  vain. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  oonotol  that'  flftf  efiect  of  the 
present  publication  ilpon  readers  in  s^enil,  Will  be  that  of  dis- 
appointment. It  may  be  compareil  to  a  mJitiUited  statue,  the 
beauty  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  ui(^c  who  have 
knowledge  or  imagination  snificient  to  complele-tliBe  idea  of  the 
whole  composition..  :The  reader  is  oUijged  to  gnets  at  the  haif- 
dereloped  meaning  of  the  mysteriouir  incidentsy^^nd  is  at  last, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  canto,  left  in  the  di^c,  in  the  most 
abrupt  and  unceremonious  manner  imtiginahie:!/ .  Yet  we  are 
touch  mistaken  if  this  fragment,  such  as  it  is».  inll  not  be  found 
to  take  faster  hold  of  the  mind  than  manjr  a  poqm  six  cantos 
long.  Its  merit,  in  point  of  originality,  will  he  lost  on  most 
readers,  in  consequence  of  the  prior  appearano6:x^f  so  great  a 
quantity  of  yersc  in  the  same  style  and  measure.  .'£ ot  the  kud 
of  mterest  which  the  tale  is  cidculatoi  to  awaken/  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  description  of  poems  alluded  to. 
Horror  is  the  prey  ailing  sentiment  eidtetf- nrf -CAlnstabel:  not 
that  mixture  of  terror  and  disgust  wit^  ^T^^^rJ'^  Ht^en  to 
details  of  crime  and  bloodsfaedy  1nit-.th«t.,p(m^ 
feeling,  the  breathless  thrill  of  inddBnit^:^.cp9Jb9n  of  which 
we  are  conscious  when  in  the  supposed  jpresttMSe  of  an  an- 
known  being,  or  acted  upon  by  some  iiBiieiaa:.iD7Stttkn»l]r 
transcending  the  notice  of  the  senses-^^-that  paasbo^mich  Col- 
lins has  so  beautifully  apostrophized  under  tne  lUUQe  of  Fear,  k 
the  Ode  begmnmg  ,\ 


.4    • 


*  Thou  to  whom  the  world  unknown  ..  .^  . 
^  With  all  its  shadowy  shiqpes  is  afae'w^^ ''^ 
^  Who  seest  appall'd  the  unreal  scehet.  /   '.^. 

•  When  Fancy  lifts  the  ye3  hetwee^.^  '  " 


Christabcl  opens  With  the  following  lines : 


't- 


<i . 


'  'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  di^ 
And  the  owls  have  awaken^  die  cvnnqg.^ock; 

Tu— whit! ^To— whopl  .  , 

And  hark,  again !  the  CRiwnig  cocky' 
How  drowsify  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  ritii. 
Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  hitch;' 
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qI   4V,*  ^    .SS'ftMWiW^       to  the  dock. 

\\  J  '  <    F^uf  r^tiio  quarun,  and  (wdfe  for  the Jiour ; 

^^^        '  '£>er  nid  myiti  moontbine  or  shbwer, 
^  -^  -'  '  Sixteen  rfiort  howls,  not  over- loud ; 

3  «^'  Some  «rr>  she  sees  my  lady^s'shrottd. 

ts  the  night  chilly  and  dark  ? 

The  ni^u  ia  chillyf  but  not  dark* 

The  thin  gray  doud  it  sprc^  on 

It  covers  biit  not  hides  tne  sky. 

The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  tne  foSL ; 

And  jTet  she  looks  both  small  and  doIL 
I  *  The  night  is  chOl,  the  doud  is  ghiT : 

i.  '*  *Ti8  a  month  beAre  the  month  of  May, 

fti  f'.    '   /And  the  Spring  eomesshnrfy  up  this  way. 

The  lovdy  ladV)  Christabely 
^    \      '      IVhbm  her  father  lores  so  well, 
^"'    "       What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  hte, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  {pte  ? 

She  hid  dreams  dl  yestemigfat 
li.v  Ofllsir  own  betrothed  knight; 

liJ  Dfvams^lhalnmde  her  moan  and  leq>» 

Am  '.'l        Asoahcrbeddmlay insleq^; 
t    i'rt*  '  1  And  she  ai  themidiught  wood  will  pray 
n  flar  tb#  wmI  of  her  lover  that's  fiur  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke^ 

The  breesei  thej  were  stiD  also ; 
^^^'  And  noughtwas  green  upon  the  oak/ 

ni  n<i   I      Bee  moss  aodratestmisletDes 
rirt  She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree, 

/>      .       And  ia  vlence  prayeth  she. 


The  lady  leaps  up  suddenly^ 

The  lovdy  lady,  Christabel! 

It  SBoan'd  as  near^as  near  can  be, 

But  ^^  it  is»  she  cannot  tdt — 

On  the  other  aide  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad4yreasted9  old  oak  tree. 

Tbs  night  is  chHl ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wiod4b9t  oManeth  Meak  > 

Thete  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 

To  mdve'away&e  H^et  curl 

From  file  lovely  lady^s  cheek. — 

There  is  not  wmd-enoogh  to  twirl 

The  one  Mllest  tke  last  of  its  dan, 

That  dances  as  oiten  as  dance  it  ceo, 

Haaffing  so  lig^  aad  haadng  so  iijgh. 

On  the  topmost  twg that  k>ottiy  at  theiky« 
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Hush,  beating  heart  of  '  hristabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  doak^ 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak* 

What  sees  she  there  ? 
There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white  ; 
Her  neck,  her  feet,  her  arms  were  bare, 
And  the  jewels  di«-order*d  in  her  hair, 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 
Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 
(Saicl  Christabel,)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

The  lady,  if  lady  she  be,  describes  herself  as  a  hapless  yirgin 
ruthlessly  seized  by  five  warriors  the  yestermora^  and  left  bt 
them  underneath  the  oak  till  their  return. 

She  appeals  successfully  to  the  compassion  of  theunsuspectin; 
(^hristabe),  who  proiTers  to  conduct  her  to  her  father^s  eastle, 
and)  as  all  the  household'^li^  at  rest,  to  share  her  couch  with  her. 
Two  incidents,  whidN^^Ve  sufficient  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  less  inc^cnutWiB  and  inexperienced  person,  occur, 
in  reaching  the  hall.  Tbe  lady  sank  at  the  threshold  of  the 
gate,  and  Christabel  vHis  obliged  to  lift  her  over ;  and  when 
urged  to  join  in  praising  the  virgin  for  her  safety, 

*  Alas!  Alas!  said  Geraldioe, 

I  cannot  speak  for  weariness.* 

The  old  mastilf  that  lay  asleep  in  the  cold  moon-shiBe,  made 
an  angry  moan  as  they  crossed  the  court.  * 

'  They  passed  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 
Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 
The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying; 
But  when  the  lady  passM,  there  came 
A  tongue  of  light,  a  6t  of  flame ; 
And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 
And  nothing  else  she  saw  thereby  1 
Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall. 
Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  nitch  in  the  wall.' 

\  y 

Th^  pass  the  Baron's  room  in  bre^tLIes.s  allqfnip|4|pd  at  length 

reach   Chris' abePs    chamber.  ^^  ,  *^«V^ 

•  The  moon  shines  dim  in  the,  ftptt  aif,  '^ 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters.h^^^ 

But  they  without  i.   ^ight  can  see 
The  chamber  c  arv  d  so  curiously^        *■ 
Carv'd  with  figures  strange  and  ewoet, 
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AH  made  out  of  the  canrer's  brain. 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet ; 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chaiD 
Is  fasten'd  to  an  angel's  feet.' 

iristabei,  at  tlic  lady^s  request,  did  first  her  ^gentle  limbs  un- 
D88,  ^nd  lay  down  in  her  loYeliness.*  But,  unable  to  com- 
herself  to  slumber,  she  is  rude  enough  to  taise  herself  on 
elbow,  to  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine.  ^ 

'   *  Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bowM» 

And  slowly  roll'd  ner  eyes  around; 

Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud^ 

Like  one  that  shudder'd,  she  unbound 

The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast : 

Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
.    Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 

Behold  !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side— — 

A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 

And  she  is  to  sleep  by  Christabel. 

She  took  two  paces,  and  a  stijit^ 

And  lay  down  by  the  maiden's  ~ 

And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  tt^k. 
Ah  well-a-day ! 

And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  1«ok 

These  words  did  say  : 

In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell. 

Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 

Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-ntotrow 

This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow ; 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy  power  to  declare. 
That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heard'st  a  low  moaniogi 

And  found'st  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  £air : 

And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in  charity, 

To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  firom  the  damp  air/ 

iristabel  lies  for  one  hour  in  fearful  tranoe,  impriibBed  in  the 
*ace  of  this  ^  lady :'  a  gentle  sleep  then  falls  ii^n  Ifer,  during 
h  her  face  regains  its  smUe.  '  [ 

<  No  doubtt  ahe  hath  a  visioti  iiweet,* 
Wbit  ir  her  guardian  spirit  'turere^ 
What  fr  she  knew  ktr  mother  near  t 
But  this  shnlvnilj^  in. joys  and  woes, . 
That  saints  wX  aid.  If  men  wfll  ctf,- 
For  the  blue  sky  bitadV  over  all  !* 

ith  these  lines  ^  6rit  part  of  tte  PMtti  €Oiaeliide#; 
OL.  Y.PJ.S,  Yj 
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In  the  second,  we  are  made  imperfectty  acquainted  with  th 
effect  of  the  hideous  spell  worked  by  tlus  false  Gteraldine.    l& 
appears  to  consist  in  the  strange  and  terrible  power  of  so  workin^^ 
on  the  sympathy,  as  to  make  its  victim  passively  conform  itself 
to  the  impression  made  on  the  external  senses,  and  by  this  mean^ 
the  framer  of  the  spell  is  represented  as  exchanging  both  feel- 
ing and  expression  with  the  unhappy  subject  of  her  perfidious  au(L 
refined  sorcery.     If  this  be  the  invention  of  the   Poet's  brain, 
and  it  partakes  of  his  wildly  metaphysical  cast  of  thought,  it  roust, 
be  conceded  that  he  deserves  a  patent  for  its  ingenuity.      On& 
cannot  conceive  of  a  more  terrible  engine  of  supernatural  malice. 
But  are  not  the  spells  of  vicious  example  iu  real  lite  almost  i^ 
counterpart  to  this  fiction  ? 

Sir  Leoline  is  fascinated  by  the  false  loveliness  of  Geraldine . 
Christabel  ishudders  at  the  sight,  but  has  no  power  to  disclose 
what  she  has  seen;     The  bard  Bracy  informs  the  Baron  of  a 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  dove  within  the  coil  of  a  bright  green 
snake.     Sir  Leoline  misapplies  the  dream  to  Geraldine,  and 
vows  to  crush  the  snake.    The  scene  which  ensues,  is  finely 
conceived. 

^  He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake. 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise, 

Castbg  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 

6be  tum'd  her  firom  Sir  Leoline; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 

That  o*er  her  right  arm  fell  again; 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast, 

And  look'd  askance  at  Cbristabel— ^—  * 

Jflsu,  Maria,  shield  her  well  i 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 

And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye, 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  note  of  dread 

At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance  I 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled! 

But  Christabel  in  dizzy  trance. 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground— 

Shudder'd  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  turn'd  rounds 

And  like  a  thing,  that  soughj^  .relief,  •     « 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief„  *    .*^**  '  ' 

She  cpll'd  her  large  bright  eyes  .divine  '  '   ;.; 

Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline.  i  ,'••'■ 

:  » I  •       I  ■  ■  I  <  , 


*  The  maid,  alas !  her  thoi^hts  are  gOQCy      .  , 

She  nothing  8eei~no  li^ht  but  pn«.i.,  .,,,,01 4x1."  \o 
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The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  tin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 

That  all  her  features  were  resigned 

To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind  : 

And  nassively  did  imitate 

That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate. 

And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance, 

Still  picturing  that  look  askance, 

With  forc'd  unconscious  sympathy 

Pull  before  her  father's  view 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be. 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue  ! 

'  But  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  maid 
Paus'd  awhile,  and  inly  pcay'd, 
Then  falling  at  her  fatner's  feet, 
**  Bv  my  mother's  soul  do  I  entreat 
•*  That  thou  this  woman  send  away  l'* 
She  said :    and  more  she  could  not  say. 
For  what  she  knew  she  could   not  tell, 
0'er-master*d  by  the  mighty  spell.*    pp.  41 — 14, 

Here  we  may  close  our  account  of  this  singular  production, 
e  Conclusion  to  Part  the  Second,  is,  we  suppose,  an  enigma. 
is  certainly  unintelligible  as  it  stands.  We  suspect  that  Mr. 
leridge's  poetical  powers  began  to  yield  to  tbeir  sixteen  years' 
)  just  at  this  moment,  and  that  he  dreamed  the  few  last  lines. 
Vs  to  '  Kubla  Khan,'  and  the  '  Pains  of  Sleep,'  we  can  only 
Tet  the  publication  ot'tbem,  as  affording  a  proof  that  the  Author 
T-rates  the  importanceof  his  name.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
ich  is  professedly  published  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  it 
ring  been  composed  during  sleep,  there  appears  to  us  nothing 
the  quality  of  the  lines  to  render  this  circurastance  extraor- 
ary.  W>  could  have  informed  Mr.  Coleridge  of  a'  reverend 
tnd  of  ours,  who  actually  wrote  down  two  sermons  on  a  prs- 
;e  in  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  recollection  of  the  spontaneous 
Tcise  of  his  faculties  in  sleep.  To  persons  who  are  in  the 
At  of  poetical  composition,  a  similar  phenomenon  would  not 
a  stranger  occurrence,  than  the  spirit  ;d  dialogues  in  prose 
ich  take  place  in  the  dreams  of  persons  of  duller. invention 
n  our  poet,  and  which  not  unfrequently  leave  behind  a  very 
id  impression. 

lYe  closed  the  present  publication  with  sentiments  of  melan* 
»ly  and  regret,  not  unmixed  with  pity.  In  wiiat  an  humbling 
itudc  does  such  a  man  as  Coleridge  present  himself  to  the 
ilic,  in  laying  before  them  these  specimens  of  the  rich  pro* 
le  of  exoeUence,  with  which  sixteen  years  ago  he  raised  the 
lectations  of  his  friends,— pledges  of  future  greatness  which 
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after  sixteen  years  he  has  f^^iled  to  redcH^Qi !  lie  L»  now  (in<-^ 
more  loudly  called  upon  to  break  olT  his  desultory  and  luzurii>u« 
habits,  and  to  brace  his  mind  to  intellectual  exertiou.  Sain«M 
could  never  have  despaired  of  recovering;  liis  stren^^th,  till  tb^ 
baldnesH  of  age  should  fail  upon  biui.  We  cherish  a  liO|Hf  thai 
the  principle  of  stren^^th,  thouc^h  dormant,  is  still  uniiuiMired  ia 
otir  poet's  mind,  and  that  he  \\ill  yet  awake  in  his  slrength. 


Art.  V.  y^fi  Iniroduciion  to  Entomology  ;  or  Elements  of  the  Noo- 
ral  History  of  Insects:  with  Plates.  By  Wm.  Kirby,  B.  A.  F.LS. 
Rector  of  Barham  ;  and  William  Spence,  E^q.  rX.S.— Vol.  L 
8vo.  pp.  xxiii.  512. — Longman,  1815.  price  18s. 

^T^HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  Natural  History,  which  \m 
-"-  been  more  exposed  to  the  blighting^  influenoe  of  popofar 
prejudice,  than  Entomology.  Every  other  departmeflt  of  so- 
cM)ce,  has  attracted  numerous  and  enthusutstic  admiren;  fatf 
the  ^^  Natural  History  of  Insects'*  has  been  viewed  with  «l—< 
contempt,  or  rejected  with  marked  disdain.  It  is  now,  iadecd. 
some  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  will  of  i 
lady  of  title,  upon  the  plea  of  lunacy,  corroborated  alone  bf 
her  fondness  for  collecting  insects ;  and  when  Ray,  the  fh 
ther  of  British  Naturalists,  was  obiige<l  to  attend  tiie  trial  ai 
Exeter,  in  order  to  bear  testimony  to  her  mental  sanity  !  Tk 
world,  we  hope,  is  so  far  amended,  on  the  score  both  of  isut 
lect  and  of  common  honesty,  or  at  least  of  common 
as  to  put  it  beyond  all  fear  that  another^udi  instanoe  of 
incredible  i<;norance,  or  of  impudent  litigation,  should  cTcr 
occur.  Still,  tlie  Insect-hunter  is  proverbially  ridiculed,  t* 
engaged  operoae  nihil  agendo ;  as  one  of  those  cnricms  be* 
ings,  the  frivolity  of  vrhose  pursuits  deservedly  entitles  thea  i» 


a  niche  in  their  owti  Museum.  A  few  individuala,  honerfr. 
and  but  a  few,  have  risen  superior  to  this  prejudice  sf  Ik 
day,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  this  isle- 
resting  subject. 

it  might  aflTord  an  occasion  for  much  interesting^  specohtias 
Were  we  lo  trace  the  causes  ivliich  determine  the  direction  of  p»- 

1>ular  opinion,  with  respect  to  difTorent  departmenis  of  hunsa 
Lno\v]edf^,>.  The  inquiry  would,  however,  lead  us  to  dijness  %k 
widely  from  the  immediate  subject  of  our  present  remarks. 
we  sh;ill  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  ofitriug'  a  few  hiss 
on  a  single  cause  which  has,  more  than  any  other,  rnntrih^i 
to  p:enerate  a  distaste  ^or  the  study  of  Entomology. 

A  misconception  of  a  very  gross  and  unphilosophical 
has  chiefly  tended  ^"^  bring  discredit  upon  this  science  ;^ 
it  has  not  been  cuufined  to  this,  partu      r  1^  ^IBtai' 

History,  it  becomes  of  sufficient  importi  IHHbJP 


I 
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<lecided  disapprobation.     The  Entomologist,  the  Botanist,  and 
the  Mineralogist,  aire  frequently  conderoned  to  hear,  from  the 
ignorant  or  the  unreflecting,  in  a  tone  of  self-sufficient  and  tri- 
umphant objection,  that  their  favourite  science  is  a  mere  cata^ 
logue  of  names  I     As  if  it  were  possible  to  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge,  without  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing the  symbols  of  language,  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  disco- 
veries can  be  imparted  with  convenience  and  precision*.     What 
estimate  shouhi  we  form  of  the  intellect  of  that  person  who 
should  maintain,  that  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  a  mere  eoHection 
of  articles,  and  nouns,  and  pronouns,  and  of  tlie  rest  of  the 
fraternity  ?  yet,  such  a  fancy  would  be  little  less  extravagant. 
it  is  K  possible  thing,*  doubtless,  that  the  mere  Naturalist  shonld 
iUM}uire  little  more  of  the  knowledge    of  the  science  he  pfo- 
fesscs  to  cultivate;  than  what  is  contained  in  its  dry  nomencla- 
ture.    But  we  should  as  little  think  of  estimating  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects,  by  the  most, 
decisive  indications  of  the  total  absence  of  philosophic  genius 
in   the    Entomolos^ist,  as  we   should  think  of  judging   of  the 
iutritisic  merits  of  Milton's  poem,  by  the  bare  remarks  of  the 
dry    tCtymologist       After   all,  so  far  is   the  objection  against 
whicli  we  have  been  contending,  from  being  founded  on  truth, 
that  we  may  justly,  and  with  confidence,  advance  an  (Assertion 
of  a  precisely  opposite  tendency.     If  ever  there  is   an   oppor- 
tunity of   compelling    the  student  to  connect  ideas  with  their 
arbitrary  signs,   it  is  in  the  investigation  of  the  objects  ivith 


*  The  deficiency  of  mere  popular  description,  without  short  and 
comprehensive  signs  to  mark  the  individual  objects  of  our  researchy 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  obstinacy  with  which  Bonnet  '  main* 
^  taincd  the  inutility  of  system;  even  on  an  occasion  when  Dr.  Smith, 
'  speaking  of  his  experiments  on  the  Barberry,  found  it  quite  im- 
'  possible  to  make  him  comprehend  to  what  plant  he  referred!' 
Another  still  more  striking  illustration  is  given  by  our  Authors.  In 
3788,  an  alarm  was  excited  in  thi^  country,  by  the  probability  of  im- 
porting, in  North  American  wheat,  that  dreadful  plague,  the  Hessian 
Fit/.  The  Privy  Council  sat,  djy  after  day,  to  deliberate  upon  pru. 
dential  precautions ;  despatches  were  written  to  the  ambassadfors  ii^ 
France.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  America;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  held  d 
voluminous  correspondence  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  subject ;  tl|e 
minutes  of  council,  &c.  Mr.  Young  informs  \\s,  occupy  more  than 
tivo  hundred  octavo  pages;  and,  after  all,  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
was  obtained  on  the -subject!  Had  this  little  depredator  been  8ub<* 
mitted  to  accurate  Entomological  investigation,  and  desi^nate3>  by 
tufo  words  to  mark  its  genus  and  species,  accompanied  with  a  »h<m 
but  intelligible  description,  all  this  formidable  and  unsUccessiWl  H*., 
hour  might  have  been  dispensed  with«— See  pp.  52  &.  168.   ^    -  ••  •  -^ . 
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after  sixteen  years  he  has  Liled  to  redeem  !  He  is  now  once 
more  loiidlv  called  upon  to  break  off  liis  desultory  and  luxurious 
habitSy  and  to  brace  his  mind  to  intellectual  exertion.,  Samson 
could  never  have  despaired  of  recoveriuf^  his  strength,  till  the 
baldnesH  of  age  should  fall  upon  him.  Wc  cherish  a  ho))ethat 
the  principle  of  strength,  thouG^h  dormant,  is  still  unimpaired  ia 
our  poet's  mind,  and  that  he  will  yet  awake  in  his  strength. 


Art,  V.  jfn  Introduction  to  Entomology  ;  or  Elements  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Insects :  with  Plates.  By  Wm.  Kirbyv  B.  A.  F.L.S. 
Rector  of  Barham ;  and  William  Spence,  Esq.  FX.S. — ^Vol.  L 
8vo.  pp.  xxiii.  512. — Longman,  1815.  price  ISs. 

^T^HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  Natural  Hiatory,  which  has 
-"-  been  more  exposed  to  the  blighting  influence  of  popular 
prejudice,  than  Entomology.  Every  other  department  oi  sd- 
oiice,  has  attracted  numerous  and  enthusiastic  admirers;  but 
the  ^^  Natural  History  of  Insects*'  has  been  viewed  with  silait 
contempt,  or  rejected  with  marked  disdain.  It  is  now^  indeed, 
some  years  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  will  of  t 
lady  of  title,  upon  the  plea  of  lunacy,  corroborated  alone  b; 
her  fondness  for  collecting  insects ;  and  when  Ray,  the  Ci- 
ther of  British  Naturalists,  was  obliged  to  attend  the  trial  at 
Exeter,  in  order  to  bear  testimony  to  her  mental  sanity  !  Th« 
world,  we  hope,  is  so  flir  amended,  on  the  score  both  of  intel- 
lect and  of  common  honesty,  or  at  least  of  common  decency, 
as  to  put  it  beyond  all  fear  that  anotherjsueh  instance  of  almost 
incredible  i<>;norance,  or  of  impudent  litigation,  should  ever 
occur.  Still,  the  insect-hunter  is  proverbially  ridiculed,  as 
engaged  operosi  nihil  agendo ;  as  one  of  those  curious  be- 
ing<!i,  the  frivolity  of  whose  pursuits  deservedly  entitles  them  to 
a  niche  in  their  owA  Museum.  A  few  individuals,  however, 
and  but  a  few,  have  risen  superior  to  this  prejudice  of  the 
day,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  this  inte- 
resting subject. 

it  might  aflTord  an  occasion  for  much  interesting  spcculatiouj 
were  ^ve  to  trace  the  causes  which  determine  the  direction  of  po- 

i)ular  opinion,  with  respect  to  diiioreut  departments  of  human 
uiowledgi*.  The  inquiry  would,  however,  lead  us  to  digress  too 
widely  from  the  immediate  subject  of  our  present  remarks; 
we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  offtTiug  a  few  biots 
on  a  single  cause  which  has,  more  than  any  other,  contriiMitcd 
to  generate  a  distaste  for  the  study  of  Entomology. 

A  misconception  of  a  very  gross  and  unphilosophical  nature, 
has  chiefly  tended  (o  bring  discredit  upon  this  science;  and  as 
it  has  not  been  confined  to  this,  particular  bfinch.  of  Natural 
History^  it  becomes  of  sufficient  im^Kirtftiito  itj^^W^jkl^^ 
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deeid^  diMpprobntion.  The  Entomologist^  the  Botanitrt,  aqd 
the.Mineraloc^ist)  ^re  frequently  condemned  to  hear,  from  the 
%nortnt  or  the  unreflecting,  in  a  tone  of  telf-sufficient  .and  tri- 
umphant objection,  that  their  favourite  science  is  a  mere  cafo- 
loffue  of  names  !  As  if  it  were  possible  to  enlarge  the  boan- 
dvies  of  human  knowledge,  without  at  the  same  time  extend- 
mg  the  symbols  of  language,  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  disco- 
Teiies  can  be  Imparted  with  convenience  and  precision*.  What 
estimate  should  we  form  of  the  intellect  of  that  person  who 
should  maintain,  that  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  a  mere  coHeetion 
of  articles,  and  nouns,  and  pronouns,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
fraternity  ?  yet,  such  a  fancy  would  be  litfle  less  extravagant. 
H  is  a  possible  thing,' doubtless,  that  the  mere  NatoraKst  flAio«ld 
aoqaire  little  more  of  the  knowledge  of  the  science  he  pfo- 
Snses  to  cultivate;  than  wliut  is  contained  in  Hs  dry  nomencla- 
Isre.  But  we  should  as  little  think  of  estimating  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects,  by  the  most, 
decisive  indications  of  the  total  absence  of  philosophic  geniiis 
ID  the  Entomolosiist,  as  we  should  think  of  judging  of  the 
hltritisic  merits  of  Milton's  poem,  by  the  bare  remarks  of  the 
dry  iCtymologist  After  all,  so  far  is  the  objection  against 
wbicli  we  have  been  contending,  from  being  founded  on  truth, 
that  we  may  justly,  and  with  confidence,  advance  an  assertion 
*ff  a  precisely  opposite  tendency.  If  ever  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  compelling  the  student  to  connect  ideas  with  their 
irbitrary  signs,  it  is  in  the  investigation  of  the  objects  with 


*  The  deficiency  of  mere  popular  description,  without  short  and 
eompceheosive  signs  to  mark  the  individual  objects  of  our  researchy 
s  -strikingly  exemplified  in  the  obstinacy  with  whioh  Bonnet  *  main* 
:  tained  the  inutility  of  system;  even  on  an  occasion  when  Dr.  Smithy 
speaking  of  his  experiments  on  the  Barberry,  found  it  quite  im* 
possible  to  make  him  comprehend  to  what  plant  he  referred!' 
jlnotlier  still  more  striking  illustration  is  given  by  our  Authors.  In 
1788,  an  alarm  was  exciteuia  th^s  country,  by  the  probability  of  im- 
iorting,  in  North  American  wheat,  that  dreadful  pinguei  the  Hessian 
Fly*  The  Privy  Council  sat,  day  after  day,  to  deliberate  upon  pn:|. 
lential  precautions ;  despatches  were  written  to  the  ambassadors  iiv 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  America;  Sir  Joseph  Banks  held,  d 
roluminous  correspondence  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  subject;  the 
ninutes  of  council,  &c.  Mr.  Young  informs  ^s,.  occupy  more  thin 
100  hundred  octavo  pages;  and,  after  all,  no  satis&cto^  conclusioji 
ras  obtained  .on  the  subject !  Had  this  little  depredator^  been  .sub<* 
nitted  to  accurate  Entomological  investigation,  find  desij^nttefli  bi 
iso  voords  to  mark  its  genus  and  species,  accompanied  witH  a  shUir 
}ut  intelligible  description,  all  this  formidable  Rod  unstMicesliUi  i(^. 
loiir  might  have  been  dispcauicd  with«>— Sse  pp.  &9Jl  16&  •»'   •  <•  •  -  f. 
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iThich  Natural  History  is  conversant.  It  is  hardly  credibis,  thai 
the  knovFlodge  of  the  botanist,  vfho  diligently  employs  tilnndf 
in  the  dissection  of  plants,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  prdjper 
places  in  the  system,  should  terminate  with  the  mere  name 
which  he  finds  appropriated  to  it ;  he  becomes  necessarily  in^ 
Tolved  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  its  more  de- 
licate parts,  which  escape  the  eye  of  a  less  scientific  observer. 
The  Entomologist  lias  no  other  means  of  referring  an  unknown 
insect  that  may  come  under  his  notice,  to  its  proper  order^ 
genus,  and  species,  than  by  a  strict  investigation  of  its  ex- 
ternal anatomy.  He  must  patiently  determine  the  number, 
the  position,  and  the  conformation  of  its  wings ;  he  must 
nicely  examine  the  structure  of  its  antennae,  its  jaws,  its  legs; 
the  progress  of  his  researches  makes  him  acquainted  with  its 
transformations,  its  food,  its  element,  its  instincts  and  haluts, 
and  various  other  interesting  facts,  which  are  hiddcm  from 
the  less  scientific  part  of  mankind.  The  name  which  be  hM 
learned  to  affix  to  the  little  animal  he  has  been  studying,  is 
but  a  subordinate  reward  of  his  labour.  It  is  not,  howeveri 
an  unimportant  acquisition;  it  forms  a  convenient  symbol  by 
which  he  designates,  with  precision,  the  object  of  his  research ; 
and  which  tends  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  important  factS/ 
he  has  made  his  own,  and  which  are  so  vividly  associated 
with  what  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant  consider  as  a  mere 
catalogue  of  technical  terms. 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  study  of  Natural  History  may  easily  be  perverted  from 
its  beneficial  and  legitimate  ends,  by  confining  the  attention 
to  a  particular  scries  of  objects,  instead  of  dirrcting  the 
mental  faculties  to  the  various  sriurces  of  knowledge  with 
which  man  is  so  profusely  surrounded.  No  error  can  be 
more  fatal  to  intellectual  improvement  than  this.  All  useful 
knowledge  consists,  principally,  in  the  comparison  of  ideas ;  hi 
tracing  their  agreement  or  their  difierence.  Now,  the  Nataralist 
who  chains  down  his  intellectual  powers  to  the  contemplatioB 
of  a  particular  branch  of  science,  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  aH 
other  branches,  is  conversant  with  objects  of  a  single  class  only; 
almost  all  the  combinations  of  thought,  all  the  associations  of 
ideas,  which  he  is  led  to  form,  are  limited  by  the  range  oF  that 
individual  department  to  which  his  studies  have  been  Confined. 
His  intellectual  progression  must,  consequently,  be  slow,'!!^^* 
ever  skilful  he  may  be  in  his  favourite  pursuit ;  becailse,  thbogh 
he  has  been  continually  adding  to  his  stock  of  infoi^matioA,  nis 
new  acquisitions  have  been  all  in  tite  same  ord^  of  fiiets,  'and 
many  of  them  little  more  than  repetitions  of  those  wbig|i  he 
already  possessed.  Such  instances  of  perverted  talmts, 
;iccompanied    with   persevering  diligence  it  is  tmoy   but  the 
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mpulication  of  which  has  been  misdirected,  haTe  greatly  coq- 
tnbuted  .  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  «tudy  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  error  of  the  dry  Naturalist,  ivhich  we  have  at- 
tempted to  point  out,  is  precisely  that  which  would  be.  com- 
mitted by  an  engineer,  who,  professing  to  take  a  isurvey  of  a 
country,  should  travel  perseveringly  in  a  mathematical  line, 
and  ultimately  present  us  with  a  mere  section  instead  of  a  map. 

We  arc  not  advocates  for  superficial  knowledge.  Informa- 
tion,, however,  is  not  necessarily  deficient  in  every  individual 
department,  on  account  of  its  having'  been  widely  diffused 
over  many.  The  human  mind  is  wonderfully  plastic,  and  the 
faculties  may  be  safely  extended  till  they  apply  themselves  to 
some  parts,  at  least,  of  that  immeasurable  range  over  which 
the  objects  of  our  investigation  are  dispersed.  Some  de- 
partments of  science  and  literature  claim,  it  is  admitted,  a 
more  thau  ordinary  share  of  mental  application;  but  to  con- 
fine the  attention  exclusively  to  any  one  pursuit,  would  be  an 
effectual  bar  to  that  degree  of  intellectual  improvement  to 
rvbich  we  may  attain  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  follow  up 
svery  term  of  those  infinite  series  into  which  the  several 
branches  of  human  knowledge  diverge,  would  carry  u«  far 
beyond  the  limited  period  of  human  life. 

If  man  acts  like  a  rational  creature,  he  will  regulate  the  appli- 
^ion  of  his  mental  faculties  by  pursuing  an  intermediate 
30urse.  In  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  he  will  be  content  to  know 
n  part ;  humble,  under  the  consideration  that  he  comprehends 
so  little;  grateful,  that  he  has  been  endowed  with  faculties 
ivhich  can  grasp  so  much  ;  and  striving  to  attain  that  full  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  which  he  hopes  to  possess  when  this  little 
speck  of  earth,  with  its  complicated,  but  exquisitely  rega« 
laled  machinery,  shall  have  vanislied  away.  When  he  enters 
he  vestibule  of  the.  great  temple  of  Nature,  he  will  not,  with 
he  giddy  throng,  press  to  its  extreme  portal,  unconscious  of 
:be  many  displays  which  it  contains  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
\i  the  Almighty  Architect; — nor,  with  the  half-impressed  spec- 
tator, will  he  fix  his  eyes  only  upon  its  pavement,  or  limit  his 
riew  by  some  individual  pillar : — but,  as  the  *  Interpreter  of 
'Nature,^'  he  will  survey  its  spaeious  area,  delight  his  eyes 
ivith  its  magnificent  dome,  trace  the  harmony  and  proportions 
>f  the  beauteous  edifice,  and,  above  all,  he  will  frequent  the 
iltar  of  tlie  King  of  kings,  that  he  may  there  present  his  grate- 
ul  offerings,  and  consecrate  his  pursuits. 

Among  those  sciences  which  have  ap  admirable  tendency^ 
vhen  judiciously  studied,  to  promote  such  highly  interesting 
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gcnitor  of  5,904,900,000  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  supiftM«d'tlfilt  m 
one  year  iliere  may  be  twenty  generations! 

Such  an  incalculable  progression  in  the  numbers  of  the  iii- 
sect  tribe,  would  soon,  it  is  evident,  amount  to  a  formidaUe' 
accunuilation  of  these  little  depredators,  were  not  the  balance 
of  animal  life  preserved  by  powerful  and  efifeotual  cbeekti. 
There  can  \\e  no  doubt,  iudeeil,  that  not  only  all  the  other  races 
of  animated  beinc^s,  but  that  even  the  fair  Tegetable  creatioo, 
would  speedily  be  swept  away  by  the  destructive  operations 
of  these  countle>ss  myiiads,  were  there  no  counteracting^  tames 
to  keep  down  their  overwhelming  numbers.  Millions  tve 
destined  to  become  daily  the  prey  of  birds,  of  fishes,  andeC 
one  another.  Notwithstanding  this  reduction  of  their  numbcn^ 
by  those  voracious  hunters  which  derive  from  them  their  oalykMr 
principal  subsistence,  a  truly  terrific  host  is  still  left  to  ravaffi 
in  their  turn,  the  dominions  of  organized  nature.  A  oonsUie*- 
rabieand  highly  interesting  portion  of  tliis  volume,  is  occupied, 
in  pointing  out  the  injuries  caused  by  insects.  They  peiietit(b 
the  cuticle  of  the  human  body,  giving  rise  to  the  -most  loathsome 
diseases.  They  destroy  our  clothing,  pilfer  our  food,  and  spoil 
our  furniture.  Nay,  even  the  Museum  itself  is  not  secure  fraw 
their  attacks  :  painful  experience  will  enable  every  naturalist 
to  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  following  detail. 

*  How  dear  are  their  books,  their  cabinets  of  the  various  produo* 
liODS  of  nature,  and  their  collections  of  prints  and  other  works  of 
art  and  science,  to  the  learned,  the  scientific, '  and  the  virtuosi  I 
Even  these  precious  treasures  have  their  insect  enemies.  The  larva 
of  Crambtis  pingtdnalis^  will  establish  itself  upon  the  binding  of  a 
book,  and  spinning  a  robe,  which  it  covers  with  its  own  excrement^ 
Mill  do  it  no  little  injury.  Aarus  eniditut  eats  the  paste  that  fi»- 
tens  the  paper  over  the  edges  of  the  bindin|r,  and  so  loosens  it* 
Many  a  black-letter  rarity,  which  in  these  days  of  Bibliomania, 
would  have  been  valued  at  its  weight  in  gold,  has  been  snatched 
by  these  destroyers  from  the  hands  of  book«co11cctors.  AnoKum 
striatum  wili  bore  through  an  entire  volume.  Our  coUeotioiis  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  have  likewise  several  teniUe 
insect  enemies,  which,  without  pity  or  remorse,  often  destroy -.or 
mutilate  our  most  highly  prized  specimens.  Pimus  Fwr  Lu, -aad. 
Byrrhus  Musceorum  L.,  are  among  the  worst,  especiallj  the  latter 
whose  singular  gliding  larva,  when  once  it  gets  among  tbemy  makM 
astonishing  havoc,  the  birds  soon  shedding  tlieir  feathei^  and  the 
insects  falling  to  pieces.  One  of  the  worst  plagues  of  the  entofkiolb* 
gist,  are  the  mites,  {^Acarus  destructor^  Schrank :)  these.  If  hlsspeci- 
raens  be  at  all  damp,  eat  up  all  the  muscular  part,  {L^a  venaOmn 
being  almost  the  only  insect  that  is  not  to  their  taste,)  and  thi»  en- 
tirely  destroy  them. — If  spiders  by  any  means  get  anoii^4lMiiit  Acy 
will  dolitde  mischief.— Some  I  have  observed  to  be^^lcwMtted- bjT  e 
minute  moth,  perhaps  Tinea  insedfUvF,;  and  in  thfcjp  jWefcieglh^hi 
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of  a  species  of  Gi^^fM  F.  from  China,  1  once  found,  one  in  each 
thighy  a  small  beetle  congenerous  with  Tenebrio  pollens  L  that  had 
deyoured  the  interior  It  is,  I  believe,  either  Acarus  destructor  or  eru" 
HtuSy  that  eats  the  gum  employed  to  fasten  down  dried  plants.' 
p^  234,  235. 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  depredations  com- 
mitted  by  Insect  Bibliomaniacs,  is  that  recorded  by  M.  Pel- 
gnotj  who  says  that,  in  a  damp  and  little  frequented  library, 
twenty  seoen  folio  volumes  were  so  completely  drilled  through: 
h^Piinu9  Fur  L.,tbat  a  cord  was  passed  through  the  hole,  and 
fttttbe  Yolumes  lifted  up  by  it !  The  PUnus  mollis  L.  {Ano- 
Hum  F,)  mines  on  a  different  plan,  making  sinuous  furrows 
instead  of  driving  cylindrical  pipes. 

^  I>est ruction,  upon  a  more  trertaendous  scale,  is  produced  fay 
iimumerable  insects,  among  which  the  Formica  saccharivora 
of  linneus  may  be  selected  as'  a  striking  example.  About  70 
years  since,  these  insects  appeared  in  so  desolating  a  phalanx, 
9m  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane. 

*  They  descended  from  the  hills  like  torrents,  and  the  plantations, 
at  well  as  every  path  and  road  for  miles,  were  filled  wfth  them.  Many 
domestic  quadrupeds  perished  in  consequence  of  this  plague.  Streams 
of  water  opposed  only  a  temporary  obstacle  to  their  progress,  the 
foremost  rushing  on  to  certain  death,  ^d  fresh  armies  instantly  fol- 
lowing, till  a  bank  was  formed  of  the  carcases  of  those  that  were 
drowned,  sufficient  to  dam  up  the  waters,  and  allow  the  main  body 
ta  pass  over  in  safety  below.  Even  the  all-devouring  element  of  fire 
was  tried  in  vain.  When  lighted  to  arrest  their  route,  they  rushed 
into  the  blaze  in  such  myriads  of  millions  as  to  extinguish  it.  The 
entire  crops  of  standing  canes  were  burnt  down,  and  the  earth  du^ 
up  in  every  part  of  the  plantations.  But  vain  was  every  attempt  of 
man  to  effect  their  destruction,  till  in  1780  it  pleased  Providence  at 
length  to  annihilate  them  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  accom- 
pft»ied  a  hurricane  most  fatal  to  the  other  West  Indian  Islands.' 
pp.  182,  183. 

The  ravages  of  the  Locust,  (Gryllus  igratoriua  Li.>  are 
too  popularly  known  to  be  particularly  noticed  here.  Some 
interesting  details  will  be  found  in  this  work :  we  shall  con-' 
tent  ourselves  with  a  very  short  extract. 

'  One  or  the  swarms  which  entered  Transylvania  in  August,  (1748) 
was  several  hundred  fathoms  in  width,  (at  Vienna  the  breadth  of  one 
of  them  was  three  miles,)  and  extended  to  so  great  a  length  as  to 
be  four  hours  in  passing  over  the  Red  Tower;  and  such  was  its 
density  that  it  totally  intercepted  the  solar  light,  so  that  when  they 
flew  low  one  person  could  not  see  another  at  the  dibtauce  of  twenty^ 

paces The  account  of  Mr.  Barrow  of  their  ravages  in  the  Son^ 

thero  pam  of  Africa  is  »%\X\  more  striking.    An  area  of  nearly  200ft. 
square  mUes  wight,  be  laid  to  be  litcFaMy  covered  by  thenu^   Wp^ 
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driven  into  the  sea  by  a  N.  W.  wind,  they  formed 'upon  the  Aott 
for  50  miles  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  when  the  windwu 
8.  £.  the  stench  was  so  powerful  as  to  be  smelt  at  the  diBWUce  of 
150  miles. .  .  .  The  noise  the  Locusts  make  when  engwcd  in  iM 
work  of  destruction  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  flanw  of 
fire  driven  by  the  wind,  and  the  effect  of  their  bite  .to  that  of  fire/ 
pp.  214,  215,  217. 

In  this  happy  couutry  we  have  seldom  the  misfortune  to  wit* 
ness  such  desolating  armies.  lYijuries,  bowoTer,  are  often  ei- 
perienced  from  the  more  minute  tribes  which  are  so  fatal  to  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturist.  They  are  generally  spoken  of  bf 
our  farmers,  under  the  names  of  the  gruh,  and  the  Jbf  ;  and(  sol 
more  loosely,  the  blight — a  disease  often  incorrectly  attribated 
to  the  parasitical  Fungi,  >vhicb,  in  most  cases  at  least,  are  the 
comparatively  innocent  inhabitants  of  decaying  vegetable  matteTy 
the  organization  of  which  has  been  previously  destroyed  bj 
insect  depredators. 

The  reader  of  tiiis  volume  will  turn  with  delight  to  that  put 
which  treats  of  ^  the  benefits  derived  from  Insects/  Innumerable, 
no  doubt,  are  the  advantages  derived  from  animals  which  form 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  living  creation.  Not  a  few  of  tbeie 
may  be  distir.ctly  traced,  and  many  exist  of  which,  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  unconscious.  The  iiQii- 
ries  we  sustain,  are  more  easily  pointed  out,  than  tlie  benefits  we 
derive,  because  the  former  force  themselves  upon  our  atlen* 
tion,  while  the  latter  are  generally  less  palpable  to  the  mass  of 
mankind.  In  the  natural,  as  in  the  moral  world,  what  we  pro- 
nounce evil,  is  easily  perceived,  because  for  the  most  part  our 
view  is  confined  to  the  immediate  and  insulated  effect ;  but  in 
tracing  the  instances  of  Divine  goodness,  we  must  take  a  more 
general  view  of  its  operations  ;  we  must  disentangle  complicated 
causes,  we  inu<)t  watch  the  motions  of  wheels  within  wheels,if 
we  would  ascertain  the  ultimate  eflect  of  any  particular  part 
of  tlie  machine.  In  studying  the  wonderful  works  of  nature, 
with  what  exquisite  deligiit  does  tlie  heart  of  a  pious  man  ex- 
pand, when  pursuing  such  interesting  trains  of  philosophical  ia- 
vestigntion.  How  delightful,  for  example,  (to  take  a  very  tanii- 
liar  instance,]  is  it  to  observe  that  the  very  insect  which  appears 
to  lurk  about  the  petals  of  :i  flower,  in  some  cases  simply  to  rob 
it  cf  ithi  lioney,  in  others  to  pi  cy  upon  its  lovely  blossom,  is,  in 
iDnun)erai)]e  instances,  the  unconscious  instrument  of  a  function 
esscniialto  its  iructitication.  '«f'hile  the  little  animal  is  reveUia; 
in  the  cousli|)\s  hell,  or  thetuiie  of  the  lioneysuckle,  it  bmsbestbe 
fariiia  iVoni  tlie  aulhcrS;,  disperses  it  over  the  stigmas,  and  thus 
pronioies  the  fructification  of  the  v'.iint,  which  may  probablvi  in 
the  succeeding  year,  be  multiplied  a  hundred.or  at]lOllfl•^dwM! 
We  shall  select,  for  an  cs^tract,  a  passage  whudi  naay  beoontnst- 
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m1  ^ith  the  appalling  increase  of  the  Aphides,  aboTe  men- 
tioned. > 

*  From  none  of  the  iniectivorous  larvae  do  we  derive  more  advan- 
ige,  than  from  those  which  devour  the  destructive  Aphides.  A  great 
rariety  of  species  are  employed  to  keep  them  within  due  limits.'  There 
^  a  beautiful  genus  of  tour-winged  flies,  whose  wings  resemble  the 
inest  lace,  and  whose  eyes  are  often  as  brilliant  as  burnished  metals, 
^Hemerobius  L.)  the  larvae  of  which  Reaumur,  from  their  bein^ 
nsatiable  devourers  of  them,  has  named  the  lions  of  the  Aphides. 
rhe  larvse  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  long  crooked  mandibles,  re- 
sembling horns,  which  terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  serving  the  insect 
nstead  of  a  mouth ;  for  through  this  orince  the  nutriment  passes 
Iqwn  into  the  stomach.  When  among  the  Aphides,  like  wolves  in  a 
il(ieep  fold,  they  make  dreadful  havoc :  half  a  minute  suffices  them 
»  suck  the  largest  of  them ;  and  the  individuals  of  one  species  clothe 
£cmselves,  like  Hercules,  with  the  spoils  of  their  hapless  victims. 
SText  in  importance  to  these  come  the  Aphidivorous  MtiscicUe^  (many 
(pecies  o£  St/rphus  ¥.)  whose  grubs  are  armed  with  a  singular  man- 
ioble,  furnished  like  a  trident  with  three  points,  with  which  they 
itesfix  their  prey.  When  disposed  to  feed,  he  fixes  himself  by  his 
Sttil,  and,  being  blind,  gropes  about  on  every  side,  as  the  Cyclop 
iid  for  Ulysses  and  his  companions,  till  he  touches  one  which  he 
ittitnediately  transfixes  with  nis  trident,  elevates  into  the  air,  that 
ib  may  not  be  disturbed  by  its  struggles,  and  soon  devours.  The 
Lady- bird,  or  Lady-cow  {Coccinella  L.)  the  favourite  of  our  child- 
lHK>d,  in  its  larva  state  feeds  entirely  on  Aphides.  In  ]  807»  the  shore 
It  Brighton,  and  all  the  Catering  places  on  the  south  coast,  were 
iteralljT  covered  with  them,  to  the  great  surprise  and  even  alarm 
>f  the  inhabitants,  who  were  ignorant  that  their  little  visitors  were 
emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  hop-grounds,  where  in  their  larva 
^te  each  had  slain  its  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  the  Aphis. 
ft  is  fortunate  that  in  most  countries  the  children  have  taken  these 
Viendly  Coccinellce  under  their  protection.  In  France  they  regard 
Aem  as  sacred  to  the  Virgin,  and  call  them  Vaches  ci  DieUy  Betes  de 
?a  Vier^Cy  &c. ;  and  with  us,  commiseftitlon  for  the  hard  fate  of  a 
sother,  whose  "  house  is  on  fire  and  her  children  at  home,'*  ensures 
:hem  kind  treatment  and  liberty/ — pp.  256 — 258. 

Few,  perhaps,  have  ever  imagined,  that  among  the  more  *  di- 
rect benefits'  derived  from  insects,  their  utility,  as  articles  of 
bod,  deserves  a  prominent  place;  and  yet  they  are  of  more 
mportance,  even  in  this  respect,  than  might  at  first  be  con*- 
jeived.  We  think,  however,  that  this  topic  is  expanded  to  9l 
'ather  ridiculous  extent  by  our  Authors ;  sometimes  in  a  tone 
)f  irony,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  greater  mixture  of  gravity  tbali 
Host  of  their  readers  will  be  able  to  sustain.  A  slight  spe- 
cimen shall  suffice. 

*  Many  larvae  that  belong  to  the  order  Ck)Ieoptera,  are  eaten  In 
Ufferent  parts  of  the  world*  The  grub  of  the  palm-weevil  (CalandrU 
udmarum)  which  is  the  size  of  the  thumb,  has  long  been  in  rcqud|b 
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ID  both  the  Indies.  The  late  Sir  Thomas  La  Forey,  who  wv  tome* 
^hat  of  an  epicure,  was  extremely  fond  of  it  when  property  cooked.* 
*  The  larviPy  also,  of  the  larger  species  of  Cerambycma  are  accoontoi 
very  great  delicacies  in  many  countries;  and  the  Coi«ut  of  FUiyf 
which  he  tells  us  the  Roman  epicures  fattened  with  floiir« 
probably  belonged  to  this  tribe.  The  grub  of  (Jeramh^  damk 
which  19  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger,  is  eaten  bi  Surinaoit  u 
America,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  both  by  whites  and  bladn.  whe 
empty,  wash,  and  roast  them,  and  find  them  delicious.  No  insects 
are  more  numerous  in  this  island  than  the  caterpillars  of  Lepidop- 
tera:  if  these  could  be  used  in  aid  of  the  stock  of  food  inltimes  oif 
scarcity,  it  might  subserve  the  double  purpose  of  ridding  os  of  a 
nuis&nce,  and  relieving  the  public  pressure.  If  however  we  were 
to  take  to  eating  caterpillars,  1  should,  for  my  own  party  be  of  t!i6 
mind  of  the  red-breasts,  and  eat  only  the  naked  ones.  The  wUte 
ants  ( Termer)  afford  an  abundance  of  food  to  some  of  die.Africin 
nations.  The  Hottentots  eat  them,  boiled  and  raw,  and  soonaet 
into  good  condition  upon  this  food.  Mr.  Smeatmas  sm  the  Afii* 
cans  bring  large  kettles  of  them  to  their  habitations,  and  parch  theoi 
in  iron  pots  over  a  gentle  fire,  stirring  them  about  as  is.done.io  JlMM^ 
ing  collee.  In  that  state  they  eat  them  by  handfiils  as  we  do^ooosp 
fits.  He  has  eaten  them,  and  thought  Uiem  delicate,  novrabibg^ 
and  wholesome,  and  resembling  in  taste  sugai^  cream  or  wliite 
almond  paste.  The  female  ant,  in  particular,  is  sapposed  Vjf  Ac 
Hindoos  to  be  endowed  with  highly  nutritive  properties^  SM  was 
carefully  sought  afler,  and  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  debOMted 
Surjee  Rao,  prime  minister  of  Scindia,  chief  of  the  Mahrattts.  "  iMMf 
I  speak  from  experience,  have  no  unpleasant  flavour;  they  sri'veiy 
agreeably  acid,  and  the  taste  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  is  diftrtot 
Mr.  Consett  states,  that  in  some  parts  of  Sweden*  ants  are  distilM 
along  with  the  rye,  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  inferior  kinds  of  bnuiiye 
Spiders  form  an  article  in  Sparrman's  Boshies^man's  daiptiff  ^  aod 
Labillardiere  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  seek  £v( 
and  eat  with  avidity  large  quantities  of  a  spider  nearly  an  incb  loDfr 
and  which  they  roast  over  the  fire ;  if  you  could  rise  -above  Vidgir 
prejudices,  you  v/ould  in  all  probability  find  them  a  most  ddicions 
morsel.  If  you  require  precedents,  Reaumur  tells  us  of  a  young  lady 
v^ho  never  saw  a  spider  that  she  did  not  take  and  cracK  upon  the 
spot.  Anna  Maria  Schurman,  another  female,  used  to  eat  tl&em  lika 
nuts,  which  she  affirmed  they  much  resembled  in  taste.  Tlrfiir^^* 
the  celebrated  French  astronomer,  was  equally  fond  of  these*  odici'- 
cies.  The  German,  immortalized  by  Rdsel,  used  to  q>reid*  thdoi 
upon  his  bread  like  butter.  These  edible  aptera  are  all'  sofficiittliJF 
disgusting;  but  we  feel  our  nausea  quite  turned  into  horror i^fai 
we  read  in  Humboldt,  that  he  has  seen  tJie  Indian  cbildreo'dnii 
out  of  the  earth  centipedes  18  inches  long,  and  more  thanluilfiiB 
inch  broad,  and  devour  them.' — pp.  293, 294*,  and  ' 


Custom,  doubtless,  will  reconcile  ua  to  the  use  of  ibed'fttai 
which,  at  first,  we  recoil  with  disgust  A  shrimps  hei  ^  ftr- 
bidding  a  physiognomy  ab  a  loeust.    After  ally  MlMWfipfteK 
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is  a.natural  antipattiy  agaiast  the  race  of  reptiles,  which  feir 
iMit  savages  are  able  to  overcome:  and  in  countries  anffi- 
^ntly  rich  to  produce  corn,  and  to  pasture  cattle,  the  inha- 
bitants Tvill  not  readily  be  persuaded  of  the  expediency  of 
ieasting  upon  beetles  and  caterpillars. 

^  Less  ambiguous  ^  benefits,  derived  from  insects/  are  pointed  out 
in  some  highly  interesting  matter,  upon  those  which  are  used  in 
the  Materia  Medica ;  such  as  the  CaniharideSf  and  one  or  two 
other  species  of  lAftta^  of  so  incalculable  importance,  as  oosi- 
calories  ;  those  which  supply  valuable  products  in  the  arts^  as 
the  Cynipss  which  produces  the  gall-nut;  the  Coccus  Cacti  td, 
w^ich  furnishes  that  beautiful  dye  Cochineal ; — wax,  the  tvdl 
known  secretion*  of  the  common  hive-bee,  and  silk,  which  i^  pro- 
cured, not  only  from  the  cocoons  of  the  silk-worm,  fPhauena 
konibyxyj  but  also  from  those  spun  by  the  larv»  of  many  other 
BHiths.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  without  which  courts  would, 
losehalf  their  external  splendour  and  luxury,  and  would  be  deprived 
of  its  richest  appendages,  though  long  since  thousands  of  the 
Ofainese  peasantry  were  clothed  wiih  this  material,  we  are 
^ayfully  reminded,  that  it  was  once  ^  so  scarce  in  this  country, 
^^  that  James  the  First,  while  king  of  Scotland,  was  forced  to 
^  beg  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk  stockings, 
f  to  appear  before  the  English  ambassador,  enforcing  his  requeaft 
'  with  the  cogent  appeal :  *^  For  ye  would  noty  sure^  that 
'  nfour  King  should  appear  as  a  scrub  before  strangers  P* 
p.  325. 

4  Upon  these  interesting  topics  we  could  dwell  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  we  must  prescribe  to  ourselves.  The  ground  is 
tetfUpting,  and  we  dare  n6t  venture  too  far  among  its  inviting 
attractions.  We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  subject,  witliout  making;. 
^<me  more  extract.  The  *  food  of  insects,'  suggests  the  following 
weH-written  description  of  the  exquisite  contrivance  for  producr 
ing  the  web  of  the  spider. 

f  The  thread  spun  by  spiders,  ia  in  substance  similar  to  the  sillc  of 
|}ie  silk  worm  and  other  caterpillars,  but  of  a  much  finer  quality.  As 
jp.tbem^  it  proceeds  from  reservoirs,  into  which  it  is  secreted  in 
the  form  of  a  viscid  gum ;  but  in  the  mode  of  its  extrication,  it  is 
ve^  dissimilar,  issuing  not  from  the  month,  but  the  hinder  part  of  the 
sji^omen. .  If  you  examine  a  spider  you  will  find  in  this  part  four  little 
t^'t^ike  protuberances  or  spinners.  These  are  the  machmery  through 
vhlch,  by  a  process  more  singular  than  that  of  rope  spinning,  me 
0iread  is.  drawn.    Each  spinner  is  pierced  like  the  plate  of  a  wire* 


» ■ 


♦/Wan  has  been  indubitably  proved,  (by  the  experiments  of  the 
indefa^ig^le  Huber^)  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  body  of  the  bee,  and 


nok  im^xMfAefii.frOtii  ^axUs. 
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drawer  with  a  multitude  of  holes^so  numerous,  and  ao  exqnuiteljr 
fine^  that  a  space  often  not  bigger  than  a  pin'g  poiat  adndea  abwe 
]0(X>.  Through  each  of  theaenolei  proceedf  a  thread  of  neoDoeiv- 
ab/e  tenuitj,  which  immediately  after  istuing  from  die  ori6ce,  onitei 
with  all  the  other  threads  from  the  same  spinnen  into  one.  Heaoe 
from  each  spinner  proceeds  a  compound  thread ;  and  these  4  tllfead^it 
the  distance  ofaboutone  tenth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  apes  of  tfaeipb- 
nen,  again  unite,  and  form  the  thread  we  are  accustomed  to  aBe.linM 
a  spider's  thread  is  not,  as -we  suppose,  a  single  line,  but  a  rope  oon* 
posed  of  at  least  4000  strands.  How  astoniibing !  But  to  &d  sD 
the  wonder  of  this  fact,  we  must  follow  Leeuwenhoeck  in  one  of  kii 
calculations  on  the  subject.  This  renowned  microaoopic  obnncr 
found)  by  an  accurate  estimation,  that  the  threads  of  tne  ««ip"t— * 
spiders,  some  of  which  arc  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand»  are  ao  tm 
that  4,000,000  of  them  would  not  exceed  in  thickness  the  haks  sf 
liis  beard.  Now  we  know  that  each  of  these  threads  is  composed  of 
above  4,000  su'll  finer.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  above  IG/XXMXXMXIO 
of  the  finest  threads  which  issue  from  sudi  spiders»are  not  tflgadiBr 
thicker  than  a  human  hair!  Of  such  tenuity  it  is  utteriy  beyond  Ae 
power  of  the  imagination  to  conceive ;  the  very  idea  orenrhdias  oar 
faculties^  and  humbles  us  under  a  sense  of  their  imperfectioo. . .  • 
You  must  not  conceive  that  the  toils  of  spiders  are  in  eveiy  psrt  sf 
the  world  composed  of  such  fragile  materials.  An  author  in  die 
Philosophical  Transactions  asserts,  that  the  spiders  of 'Bermudas  ipia 
webs  strong  enough  to  ensnare  a  thrush.  {Phd.  Trant»  166Rs  p.  7») 
And  Sir  G.  Staunton  informs  us,  that  in  the  forests  of  Java,  spiders 
webs  are  met  with  of  so  strong  a  texture,  as  to  require  a  sharp  cnt^ 
ting  instrument  to  make  way  through  them.    pp.  S99,  400,  416/ 

From/ these  extracts  our  readers  will  be  fullv  ahle  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  this  work,  and  of  tlie  manner  ot  its  ezecutioD.  ! 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them  bot  a  hundredth  f^ixi 
of  that  lively  interest  we  experienced  in  it^  perusal,  they  will  \ 
conceive  no  slight  .desire  to  become  better  acquainted  withits 
contents.  To  the  man  of  science  it  must  be  highly  aceeptaUey 
as  a  philosophical  trcacise  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  de- 
nartments  of  animated  nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  written 
m  a  style  i)erfeetly  intelligible  even  to  the  elemeDtary  eotomolo- 
^ist|  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  him  with  ardour  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  more  dry,  but  necessary  details  of  the  acieeos. 
We  think  it  our  duty  particularly  to  recommend  it  as  a  book 
well  calculated  for  the  young;  as  eminently  adapted  to  improfe 
the  mind,  and  to  lead  it  from  the  view  of  his  worka,  to  contam- 
plafe  the  (iod  of  Nature.  Many  excellent  religious  refleotioas 
are  inters|>ersed  throughout  the  work,  it  is  pleasingi  indeed,  Id 
observe,  that  one  great  design  of  its  Aut]iors  has  beeo,  to  BDtfk 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  the  csU- 
bition  of  tiie  wonderful  works  of  his  hands. 

Some  few  faults  we  have  observed,  which  we  cannot  anflhr  to 
pass  by  altogether  unnoticed,  but  upon  which-  we  hftTe  M 


tfon  i^  iDsHt  at  aiiy  lierigtfr.  Th6  objection  to  the  itady  of 
btpiUpId^Y,  on  the  store  of  the  crfii^y  necessarily  implied  in 
hunting  »ter  its  'untaxed  and  undisputed  gamc,^  \i  perliaps 
tjneaied  too  much  iii  the  spirit  pf  indifference.  We  have  si  de- 
dUted  objection,  also,  to  the  minute  and  disgusting  distails  Which 
are  Wought.  forward  in  pp.  87,  107,  138,  140,  and  in  some 
otftl?r  partd  of  the  tVork.  Another  fSilllt  consists  in  occasionally 
iutroducing  anecdotes  v^hich  are  not  traced  to  sufficient  i^»tfao- 
rities;  at  least,  whidi  are  founded- upon  evidence  far  inferior  to 
dtet  which  iis  suited  io  the  dignified  character  of  a  scientific 
wdrk ; — foi*  instance,  BelVs  Weekly  Messehger^  and  ft  Mdil 
Cfpaehman,  are  quoted  with  as  much  form  as  Lntreille  oi^  Bon- 
aiet !  Ill  general,  howeter,  the  authorities  are  of  the  most  satis- 
fildtory  kind,  ^lid  havebe^n  traced  \Vith  mUch  patient  investiga- 
tton.  The  style  is,  for  thb  inost  part,  flowing  and  easy; 
aroasionally  it  is  inflated;  and  in  some  few  instances  tbei  nian- 
Mt  id  frivolous.  The^e,  hdWeVer,  are  but  spots  of  rare  qccut*- 
i^Hee.  We  hope  that  many  who  peruse  this  article,  will  read 
the  work,  and  judge  for  themselves ;  and  we  shall  be  much  mis- 
taken  if  they  do  not  most  cordially  adopt  the  charitable  criticism 
of  the  lioman  poet, — *  Ubi  plura  nitenty  non  ego  paucis  of" 
^/endar  maculis.* 

m    '  *  •  •   •  ■  ■  I    ■   M     I  ■  .1      ■ I    ■  I.  ■  I  ■      .      ■  ■      ■ 

Art.  VI.  The  History  and  Aniiquilies  of  DissfnHng  Churches  and 
Meeting  Houses^  In  jLoitdoh^  PTeiniin^ter^  and  Southwarh;  includtng 
the  Lives  of  their  Ministers,  frt)m  the  Itise  of  Nonconforrfiity  td  the 
present  Time,  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Origin,  JProgresSy  and  Pre* 
sihit  State  of  Christiatiity  in  Britain,  By  Walter  Wilson,  of  the 
Inner  Temple.    Four  Volumes.    With  26  Portraits,  price  81. 10s. 

[Concluded  from  page  408.] 

I^Li'R.  Wilson  has  been  evidently  indefatigable  in  gleaning  au- 
^^  thentic  and  original  materials  for  these  volumes ;  and  he  is 
no  less  entitled  to  the  praise  of  impartiality  as  a  biographer. 
Many  of  the  persons  whose  characters  he  has  occasion  td  por- 
tray, exhibit,  as  might  be  expected,  the  marks  of  the  turbulent 
times  to  which  they  belonged^ ;  and  some  instances  present 
themselves  of  individuals  who,  by  the  force  pf  mere  eecentficity^ 
rose  above  the  ordinary  level  of  society,  and  attained  a  fugitive 
importance  to  which  they  bad  no  substantial  claiins.  The  me- 
moirs of  these  nieii  are  given  with  exeirfplaf  y  fidelity.  One?  of 
the  most  singular  personages  whose  liv^  ati^,  in  the^e  Volumei^ 
foi^  the  first  tinie  made  public,  is  Joseph  Jacob,  ah  Independent 
Minister,  %ho  was  born  about  th^  yedr  1667.  He  id  one  ofCh^ 
last  specimens  that  we  should  select  of  th'^  Iniflepend6hts  of  tbttt 
jyeYlda,  with  a  view  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  style  of  their  cba<^ 
Racier.  Indeed,  he  can  be  considered  as  belonging  propeirly  to 
Vol.  V.  N.  S.  Z  z 
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no  denomination.  He  was  a  seot  in  himself,  an 
Ishmael,  whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  ' 
hand  against  him.  For  many  years,  however,  he  mamtaiiMd 
an  uncommon  influence  over  his  followers,  and  he  had  natural 
talents  which,  combined  with  his  ardent  zeal  and  undaunted 
courage,  might  have  raised  him,  had  they  been  wisely  directed, 
to  more  amiable  and  permanent  eminence.  Mr.  Wikion  infon&f 
uSj  that 

<  His  parents  belonged  to  that  denomination  of  people  caHed 
QuakerSt  and  trained  him  up  in  the  same  nrinciples;  but  he  appetn 
to  have  renounced  them  pretty  early  in  life      He  was  bred  to  tbe 
trade  of  a  linen-draper,  and  followed  that  profession  for  some  timem 
Lpndon.    At  an  early  period,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  those  rin- 
gular  traits  of  character,  which  distinguished  him  throughout  life. 
He  was  warm  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  waiaa 
utter  enemy  to  the  designs  and  practices  of  those  who  were  ploUxa^ 
the  overthrow  of  our  constitution,  in  the  rci^n  of  King  James  the 
Second.     At  the  Revolution,  he  discovered  his  zeal  by  oiountiogs 
horse,  and  going  to  meet  King  William  in  the  West.     The  sConn 
blowing  over,  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation  putthig  on  a  fAvouraUe 
aspect,  Mr.  Jacob  began  to  profess  himself  a  rrotestunt  Dissenter,  of 
the  congregational  persuasion ;    and  being  desirous  of  becoming  a 
preacher,  he,  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  that  profeMion,  pat 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  tne  Rev.  Robert  Traile.  a  learned  aad 
eminent  Divine,  at  that  time^  in  the  metropolis.    Upon  his  first  ap* 
pearance  in  public,  he  manifested  that  he  was  no  ordmary  perKN^aud 
soon  gathered  a  numerous  congregation.'    p.  199. 

About  1607|  Mr.  Jacob  set  up  a  weekly  lecture  at  Mr.  GoiKt*B 
Meeting-house,  near  tbe  Three  Cranes,  Thames -street;  Mit 
from  this  place  he  was  dismissed^  in  consequence  of  bis  taking 
occasion  to  introduce  at  the  lecture  improper  references  to  po- 
litical affairs.  Exasperated  by  this  resolute  proceeding  on  the 
Eart  of  the  church,  the  lecturer  concluded  bis  farewell  semoo, 
y  attempting  literally  to  fulfil  the  direction  given  to  the  dis^ 
oiples,  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  a6  a  testimony  agaisftt 
thosa  who  rejected  them. 

lu  the  next  year  (1098)  however,  he  found  frieads  to  InuU 
him  a  new  Meeting-bouse,  in  Parish-Street,  Soathwaffc,  Hherf 
he  soon  raised  a  numerous  audience.  Here  he  farmed  n  cbofeh 
which  he  intended  to  keep  singularly  pure. 

*  He  passed  an  order,  obliging  the  whole  of  the  congregation  tt 
stand  during  the  time  of  singing.  This,  thoush  by  no  mavis  aw  as* 
common  thing  in  the  present  day,  was  then  looked  upoi^as  a  grsst 
novelty.  In  this  reformed  church  all  [leriwigs  were  diwuded;^ 
men  members  wore  whiskers  upon  their  upper  lips,  in  whicfa  ^r. 
Jjrob  $4"!  them  an  example;  and  an  order  passed  m  tiis  -T^al#m 
Hi  iliQ  woman's  garb.    The  members  of  this  ehuroHw^'notlrftMrrd 
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Uij^t^end  public  worship  at  any  otj^er  p]ace>  not  even  if  their  businesf^^ 
Occasionally  called  them  to  a  distance;  nor  were  they  suffered  to «. 
hllernianT  with  other  churches.     The  relations  of  life  could  be  fiUea 

Si^  i>nly  from  this  perfect  society;  nor  could  any  person,  excepting 
r.  Jacob,  be  safely  employed  to  solemnize  the  marriage  union. 
TtTese  articles,  cum  muliis  afiis^  were  the  distinguishing  features"  df 
th^'Tery  singular  church,  whic]^  stood  aloof  from  the  other  bodies  of 
dissenters.  Some  persons  not  conforming  to  the  new  rules,  were 
forthwith  excommunicated.  But  this  harsh  usage*  only  oifended 
others,  who  withdrew  in  consequence.  This  proved  a  great  detri* 
neot  to  Mr.  Jacob  ;  and,  in  the  end,  his.  church  dwindled  away  so  far 
tbat  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  meeting-house.  This  was  about  the 
year  1702.  However,  he  still  went  on  in  his  usual  way;  for  being  of 
a  courageous  temper,  and  having  always  a  number  of  admirers,  he 
made  shift  to  stand  his  ground.  The  next  place  he  occupied  as  a 
Meeting-house,  was  Turner's- Hall.  Here  he  proceeded,  as  formerly, 
to  pollute  his  pulpit,  by  animadverting  upon  public  characters ;  re- 
G(ecting  particularly  upon  King  William,  and  ridicuUng  many  worthy 
niioisters  in  the  metropolis;  such  as  Mr.  Howe,  ^3fr..Traile,  Mr. 
Qflrke,  Mr.  Eragge,  &c.  From  Turner's  Hall  he  remaved  to  Cur. 
rfer's-Hall,  Cripplegate,  which  was  the  last  stage  of  his  performance. 
There  he  went  on  much  in  the  same  way,  till  his  followers  gradually 
deserted  him,  and  he  was  taken  away  by  death,  June  the  SOith  1722, 
iffaen  he  was  55  years  of  age ;  and  with  him  died  the  Reformed 
Church  of  which  he  was  pastor.'    p.  HI. 

Mr.  Wilson  refers  to  two  or  three  singlei  sermons  of  Mr/ 
Jicob^s,  as  being  all  that  he  printed.  We  have  two  now  before 
Rs,  from  one  of  which,  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  dated  1702, 
Ve  are  able  to  lay  before  our  rieaders  a  specimen  of  this  ee^« 
■^ric  mau^s  zeal  and  logic  against  wigsj  and  in  defence  of 
Mfhiskers.  It  is  taken  from  the  Epistle  Dedicatory.  ^  It  may 
'*  haply  seem  incredible  to  future,  as  it  would  have  been  to  past 
^-l^es,  that  io  a  nation  passing  for  civilized,  much  more  Chris- 
'  tian,  and  fond  of  being  accounted  manly ^  the  wearing  of  a 
'  natural  badge  of  manhood  on  the  face  of  men,  should  be 
'  made  matter  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  I  shall  not  here  say 
^  any  thin^  from  myself  in  defence  of  this  Ancient  British,  and 
'  truly  roanly  aqd  Christian  practice  ;  but  metbinks  to  argue  ad 
'»i  hotninemj  those  who  make  it  a  matter  of  mockery,  should 
'  first  deface  the  effigie$  of  their  ancestors,  martyrs,  confessors, 
'  prelates,  peers,  princes,  &c.  who  appeared  in  this  manly 
^  manner;  particularly  the  Presbyterians  who  scoff  on  thi» 
'  scorcj,  should  answer  the  famous  men  of  their  way  that 
^"haTc  writ  for  tfiis.  Mr.  Hall,  and  others  formerly,  and  more 
f*iitely  Mr.  Alsop,  in  his  notable  Sermon  in  the  Morning 
^  JS^xercisesj  wherein,  among  other  nervous  passages^  be  tells 
[  ti3^  '^^.  tUere  seems  some  distinctive  orDa0)fnt  to.  be  pro* 
^'  Vided  'of  Qod,   that  the  difference  betwfea  jsexes  vciighi 
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^^  not  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  customs,  and  desultory  humoans 
^'  of  men,  as  in  the  hair  of  tlie  head,  and  the  manner  of  wearing 
"  it ;  or  at  least  in  the  beards  which  is  ordinarily  giTen  to  one 
^^  sex,  and  denied  to  the  other :  that  which  is  natural  is  God^s 
^'  own  work,  and  therefore  that  which  is  counterfeit  and  arti* 
*^  ficial,  is  the  invention  of  the  devil.^*     And  before  the  Inde* 
'  pendenh  jeer  any  on  this  account,  they  would  do  well  to 
*  confute  Mr.   Lee^s  notable  book,   and  famous  Mr.  EUiots 
'  argument: — ^'^  Long  hair  on  the  head,  and  no  hairs  on  the 
^'  face,  is  the  habit  of  a  woman ;  but  it  is  a  sinful  abominatioB 
*^  for  a  man  to  wear  the  habit  of  a  woman ;  therefore  it  is  a 
'^, sinful  abomination  for  a  man  to  wear  long  hair  on  his  h^ad^ 
^'  and  no  hairs  on  his/ace^     Especially  let  Mr.  ReereByhifl 
^  successor,  condemn  the  good  old  man's  rhymes   before  he 
^  undertakes  to  judge  any  on  this  score : — 

*  Wo  to  the  croim  of  pride  whose  hair, 

*  Whose  long  and  busny  locks  declare 
'  A  bruitish  custom  every  where, 

^  And  only  used  for  a  snare : 

*  The  long-hair'd  gallants  of  these  times 
'  Wear  horses'  manes  on  human  faces, 

*  Turn  men  to  monsters,  and  the  work 
'  Of  God  and  nature  much  disgraces : 
^  God  in  a  bush  did  once  appear, 

'  But  in  their  bush  hath  never  been ; 

*  They'll  never  leave,  till  Satan  comes, 

<  And  thrusts  a  burning  candle  in.' 

To  these  delectable  rhymes  we  beg  leave  tO  add  two  more, 
which  appear  to  be  of  Mr.  Jacob's  own  composing,  from  a  poet* 
script  to  the  same  sermon  : — 

'  A  buihf^  headf  and  beardless  face  $ 

'  O  monstrous  sight !  Nature's  disgrace  1' 

<  Lord,  save  thy  people  from  this  race, 

*  That  shew  their  sins  with  a  barefacs*^ 

The  other  Sermon,  published  in  tlie  following  year,  is  en- 
titled, ^  The  Fewness  of  the  Faithful.'  In  the  prefoce  he  gives 
an  ej^itome  of  his  own  history,  whence  we  quote  the  mlow- 
ing  passage,  \vhich  may  assist  the  reader  in  more  ftcoimitely 
estimating  his  character :  ^  In  truth  profession  is  at  so  low 
^  an  ebb,  and  professors  are  so  very  corrupt,  that  a  righteous 
^  soul  cannot  but  (with  Lot)  be  vext,  to  behold  people's  onlaw- 
^  ful  deeds  ;  men  wearing  monstrous  and  horria  perii0^,'and 
^  ivomcn  borders,^ya/«e  tocksj  and  such  like  vrtiorish  frsUonSy 
^  whereby  the  auger  of  the  Lord  is  kindled  against  tbb  siafttl 

'    ♦.-■  •    ■  • 
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^  land  P      <  Most  rdigioD)  iiow-a«4ay8^   lite '.in  parties  and 

*  prating ;  they  that  can  talk  most^  that  are  the  loudest  iimk* 

*  ling  cymbah,  are  taken  for  the  best  Christians  by  such  ub 

*  mieiasure  religbn  more  by  sound  than  substance.  1  cannot 
^  but  Ihink  now  what  once  I  could  scarce  believe,  that  there  ^ 

*  are  many  real  Antinomians,  of  whom  I  must  say,  as  good 

*  old  Jacob,  ^^  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  tb^r  secret^ 
^^  unto  their  assembly,  inine  honour,  be  not  thou  united  !'* '  Of 
himself  he  says,  ^  'Tis'true,  as  a  dying  preacher  said,  I  have 

*  had  my  infirmities,  and  still  have ;  but  my  heart  has  been 
'  right  with  God  as  to  the  main,  and  I  look  for  the  mercy  of 
^  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrbt  unto  eternal  life,^  ficc. 

Beside  these  Sermonis,  Mr.  J.  published^  ^  A  Church  Cove- 

*  nant  and  Catechism,'  and  a  Scripture*  Instruoter,  which*  wo 
have  not  seen. 

It  would  be  easy  to  swell  this  Article  with  amunng  extracts 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  volumes,  but  any  thing  like  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  their  multi&rious  contents,  cannot  be^  expected. 
Much  patient  industry  mMSt  have  been  exercised  in  collecting 
so  vast  a  mass  of  details,  and  we  can  testify  as  to  the  generu 
accuracy  of  many  of  his  statements.  Where  he  has  been  mis- 
led, (he  continual  references  to  bis  authorities  will  fully  exo- 
nerate him  from  either  carelessness  or  unfair  design.  To 
those  of  us  who  can  look  back  on  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  who 
can  number  many  of  the  persons  whose  memoirs  are  comprised 
in  these  volumes,  among  the  contemporaries  of  our  early  life, 
the  work  is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  title — ^  Antiquities  of 
^  Dissenting  Churches',  may,  to  black  letter  literati,  to  the  his- 
torians of  cathedrals,  and  those  who  love  to  rake  in  monastic 
dust,  appear  somewhat  pom)>ous,  if  not  altogether  incong^uoua ; 
and  great  roust  be  the  provocation  if  any  persons  who. should 
be  induced  to  purchase  the  work  in  tbe  expectation  of  adding 
to  their  stock  of  antiquarian  lore.  It  is  but  a  recent  antiquity  • 
of  which  *  Dissenting  Churches'  can  boast,  and  those  churches 
are  rather  tabernacles  than  temples.  But  readers  who  deem 
human  nature  the  most  curious  and  interesting  object  of  study, 
will  fiod  these  volumes  to  be  highly  valuable  as  furnishing 
biographical  illustrations  of  historic  facts,  and  as  throwing 
light  on  the  religious  history  of  the  preceding  century. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  injudiciously  occupied  a  hundred  and  thirty 


priety,an  introduction  to  the  volumes;  but  we  question  tbe^* 
expediency  of  prefixing  a  superficial  outline  of  Church  Jffis»> 
tory  to  liu>graphical  accounts  relating  to  a  particular  perii[d^' 
We  wish  we  could  congratulate  the-  Autbof  on  Jiaving^  taliit" 
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cuted  this  part  of  his  plan  in  a  style  that  might  oompensale  for= 
the  space  it  ocrcupics ;  but  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  qualified  for  the 
office  of  an  hl^)toriall  His  language,  with  regard  to  the  clerg;yi 
is  often  intemperate,  and  his  flippant  remarks  upon  foreign  mi§- 
sions,  reflect  no  credit  on  his  understanding.  Nor  is  the  loose 
and  undiscriminating  manner,  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  of 
the  -  independent .  Methodists/  to  be  justified  by  the  occur- 
rence of  a  few  particular  instances  of  the  evils  which  he  repro- 
bates. The  spirit  of  a  satirist  ill  becomes  the  historian  of  re- 
ligion. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  the  zealous  advocate  of  religious  liberty  ia 
its  utmost  extent ;  but  although  the  unalienable  riciits  of  con- 
science are  inseparably  connected  with  civil  freedom,  it  is  niii. 
as  a  political  question  that  we  prefer  to  exhibit  the  cause  of 
Nonconformity,  because  it  is  not  on  political  grounds  that  ill 
importance  chiefly  rests.  Perhaps  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history  has  not  the  most  beneficial  tendency  on  the  spirit  and 
temper.  A  man  needs  carry  to  the  perusal  a  more  than  ordi* 
nary  portion  of  Christian  charity  arxd  heavenly  mindedness, 
not  to  rise  somewhat  more  charged  with  political  warmth  of 
feeling  than  in  his  host  moments  he  could  wish  to  retain. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  met  with  suflicient  encou- 
ragement to  complete  his  original  plan,  by  giving  the  history  of 
the  Meeting-houses  from  Moor-fields  and  Goodman'a-fields,  east- 
ward to  Limeho'dse,  on  the  north  to  Islington,  and  westward 
from  Holborn  to  ]\lary-le-bonc.  This  still  remains  a  deside- 
ratum  which  we  hope  the  sale  of  these  volumes  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  induce  him  to  supply.  They  certainly  deserve  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  Dissenting  Academy  in  the  kingdono. 

The  portraits  are  twtnity-six  in  number,  and  are  respectably 
executed.     Many  of  th;in  are  from  rare  originals. 

Art.  VlT. — The  Advantages  of  Early  Piety ^  displayed  in  a  Memoir 
of    Mr.    John  dement^   Surgeon,  tojio    died    in  the  20th    Year' 
of  his  Age.  By  John  Hooper,  M.  A.  Second  Edition*— Price  ft.  6d. 
Williatus  and  Son,  Stationers  Court. 

^^Earc  hnppy  to  see  a  Second  Edition  of  this  pious  and. 
""  useful  bliclch  of  biography.  The  plan  and  the  execution  of  the. 
Tvprk  arc  calculated  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  worthy 
Compiler;  and  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  fair  specimea. 
Ci  his  style,  \UiiIc  wc  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  t ho, 
hook,  by  (he  following  extract  from  the  Preface 'to  thu 
edition. 

«  Here  the  CKcellencc  of  religion  will  he  seen  in  itsinflosaeotRI' 
the  character,  considert^l  as  filial,  social,  professional^  HUmUftjMrii* 
tr^ralf  and  rc'l'giuus,  Iicrp  vill  bp  seen  the  possifaflityyCiMiliDSfvaty  - 
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tnd  ralionality,  seriousness  and  cheerfulness,  true  devotion  and  every 
thing  that  is  lovely  nnd  ainiable-— diligence  in  business  and  fervour, 
of  spirit  in  serving  the  Lord;  here  it  will  be  seen  that  a  submission 
of  the  understanding  to  the  humbling  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  a 
mbjection  of  the  heart  to  its  holy  precepts,  are  quite  compatible 
irith  general  philanthropy,  true  patriotism,  and  intellectual  pur- 
suit." 


Art.  VIII.  The  I'emptationsofa  Waterivg  Place Mnd  the  best  Means  of 
eounteractingtheir  Influence :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Brighton,  Au£« 
18,  i  ^15.     By  John  Styles,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp.  40.     Brighton,  printed. 
I/ondon  ;  Conder,  Williams,  &c.  price  is.  6d. 

"^^^B  think  that  it  promises  well  for  the  interests  of  vital 
^^  Christianity,  when  its  ministers  are  not  only  zealous  for 
its  essential  doctrines,  and  the  general  duties  of  obedience,  but 
&re  penetratinii:  and  alert  to  detect  the  more  artful  ^  deceivable- 
neks  of  unrighteousness/  and  to  drag  minute  and  plauaible 
lins  out  of  their  hiding  places.  It  has,  therefore,  aflforded  us 
iiHch  pleasure  to  observe,  that  withjn  a  f%w  past  years,  an  ia« 
Teasing  proportion  of  the  published  Sermons  of  Dissenting 
ministers,  have  borne  with  force  and  ability  upon  the  more 
neglected  portions  of  Christian  duty.  There  are  acts  and 
labits,  which  have  been  lamentably  forgotten,  but  are  necessary 
to  the  exactitude  of  Christian  holiness;  and  there  are  prao- 
lices,  which,  though  not  totidem  verbis  described  and  prohi- 
)ited  in  the  Scriptures,  and  though  often  screened  by  interest, 
faehion.  and  family  partiality,  are  not  less  hostile  to  the  power 
ind  spirituality  of  religion,  than  the  most  disreputable  vices. 
We  rejoice  to  see  the  servants  of  Christ  making  war  upon  this 
territory  of  delusion  and  presumption,  and  we  anticipate  better 
lays  for  the  cause  of  religion* and  the  happiness  of  mankind^ 
pvhen  the  iilthiness  of  the  spirit  shall  be  as  much  dreaded  as 
Ihat  of  the  flesh;  and  pride,  falsehood,  calumny,  vindictivene^, 
^ovetousness,  love  of  shew,  and  base  worldly  compliancy, 
shall  be  disabled  to  maintain  the  stations  which  they  too  often 
asurp  among  the  professors  of  piety. 

On  these  grounds,  this  Sermon  is  entitled  to  the  approbatipn 
ind  thanks  of  the  Christian  public.  Its  text  is  happily  chosen  : 
^febem.  v.  15.  ^^  But  so  did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of 
^  God.^'  The  Author  brings  to  light  many  of  those  derelictions 
>f  Christian  purity  to  which  the  frequenters  of  sea-bathingf 
places,  and  of  places  noted  for  mineral  waters,  are  especially  ' 
^iposed.  The  temptations  of  such  places  are  particularly  de- 
reloped,  as  they  relate  to  the  opulent,  or  the  would-be  opulent,  * 
irofessors  of  religion,  who  take  their  families  once  a  year  to 
ihosef  scenes  of  fashionable  resort.*  Alas  !  bow  many  chiidren 
>f  such  families  have  to  date  their  ruin  from  the  idleness^  - 
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louni^iiis:,  and  corrupting  associations  of  such  places;  $mA  from 
the   ^vretehcd  inconsistency  of  their  parents  who  took   them 

there ! 

'  If  heads  of  families,'  says  Dr.  Styles,  *  possets  sidEcieiit  re- 
ligious principle  to  enable  them  to  live  with  equal  coasisteiiCT, 
abroad  and  at  home,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  can  contnml 
their  houfichold-:,  in  situations  so  fraught  with  temptation.  Domestic 
discipline  is  unavoidably  relaxed, — pleasure  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  servant::  imbibe  the  spirit  of  their  superiors,  and  are  no  sooner 
released  fmoi  the  claims  of  indispensable  duty,  than  they  mingle  inth 
others  of  their  own  rank,  many  of  whom  are  deeply  versed  in  the 
science  of  ini(]uity9  and,  influenced  by  such  associates,  they  soon 
become  insubordinate  and  vicious  Similar  evils^  arising  from  the 
same  cau<e,  assail  the  youn::er  branches  of  the  family.  They  na* 
turally  expect  a  greater  degree  of  liberty,  because  they  are  come  out 
for  amusement.  Their  usual  avocations  are  suspended ; — they  must 
not  hear  of  lessons,  exerciso%  or  studies.  Witn  minds  in  such  a 
state,  how  dangerous  and  polluting  are  the  dissipating  scenes  aroond 
them  !  The  moment  they  arc  dismissed  from  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  their  parents,  evil  communications,  which  corrupt  good  man- 
ners, importunately  invite  them.  The  absence  of  restraint,  facilities 
for  the  eiijoy merit  of  every  worldly  pleasure,  and  the  syren  voice  of 
temptation  hJiing  the  mr  with  its  deceitful  and  bewitching  melody,  are 
trials  {of  viitue,  whicii  few.  young  persons  can  withstand,  and  to 
which  they  ought  never  to  be  exposed,  without  some  all-poweiful 
counteracting  iuflueBce,'  p.  1 3. 

Spcakinrr  of  the  dangerous  fascinations  which  are  spread  in 
some  circulating  libraries,  trinket-shops,  &.c.  under  the  disguise 
of  an  evening's  amusement,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  Stage,  the  preacher  remarks, 

*  The  Theatre  does  not  deprive  the  fair  and  honourable  trades- 
man of  his  profits,  by  an  illegal  and  grossly  inunoral  traffic ;  it  le- 
quires  in  the  audience  some  portion  of  mtellect,  exercises  the  judg^ 
ment,  and  gratifies  the  taste.  It  does  not  reduce  a  whole  assembly 
to  the  level  of  selfisli  gamblers  or  gazing  idiots ;  and  however  it  may 
deserve  censure,  as  a  scene  which  attracts  the  licentious  and  diuolute 
of  both  sexes,  and  where  the  basest  passions  of  our  nature  are  in- 
flamed, it  i»  even,  in  this  respect,  less  dangerous  than  those  temples 
of  dissipation,  where  multitudes  of  the  same  description  assemble, 
not  in  places  exclusively  appropriated  to  them,  as  at  the  Theatre^  bat 
filling  every  part,  and  obtruding  into  every  circle.  Here,  no  distinc- 
tion, even  m  appearance,  exists  between  tne  virtuous  and  depraved; 
bu|  females  of  the  most  correct  morals,  with  their  innocent  daughten, 
arc  brought  to  mingle  promiscuously  with  those  of  a  totally  opposite 
character.  Yet  these  are  scenes,  which  many  professing  Ckm- 
tians  are  not  ashamed  to  visit ;  where  they,  for  the  moat  part,  spend 
their  evenings ;  and  if  they  do  not  themselves  entec  ifitff  thi)  ttirit 
of  the  follies  around  them,  yet  they  permit  their  chfldren^  tbna  to  be 
amused  at  the  expense  of  their  virtue.    It  is  '^JffirwU  |o  undenttmA 
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how  individualdy  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  true  religion, 
c^  consent  to  be  drawn  into  so  glaring  an  mconsistenqy*  In  any 
other  circumstances,  they  would  be  th^  first  to  condemn  it ;  but  hay- 
ing imposed  upon  themselves  the  task  of  idleness,— -time  hangs  heavy 
on  their  hands,  their  moral  sense  is  poisoned*  by  the  atmosphere  of 
▼anitj,  and  they  are  transformed  into  the  similitude  of  the  world 
without  once  perceiving  "  Their  foul  disfigurement."  p.  16. 

We  are  doin^  a  kindness  to  the  frequenters,  and  to  the  sta« 
tiooary  inhabitants,  of  watering  places,  in  advising  them  to  read 
thi^  Sermon  T^ith  deep  attention ;  and  in  soliciting  the  former 
to  make  it  the  companion  of  their  summer's  relaxation. 

Art.  IX. — Christian  Triumph  ;  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  De- 
cease of  the  Rev.  James  Wraith.      Delivered  in  the  Protestant 

t  J3issenting  Meeting-House  of  the  Independent  Denomination  at 
Hampstead.    By  the  Rev.  Jacob  Snelgar.  8vo.  pp.  28.  price  ls.6d. 

Baynes. 

*X*^HIS  is  an  affectionate  tribute  to  tlie  memory  of  an  aged 
J  and  exemplary  Christian  Minister,  from  the  words  of  Simeon, 
**  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  iii  peace.'*  Mr. 
Wraith  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  simplicity  of 
character,  and  of  fervent  zeal.  He  commenced  his  ministerial 
labours  in  the  humble  capacity  of  the  village  preacher,  in  which 
he  persevered  during  fifteen,  *  years,  from  no  other  motive,  and 
'  with  no  other  recompense,  than  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of 
'  doing  good/  In  1772,  he  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  ta 
take  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  where 
he  continued  ten  years.     During  his  residence  at   this  place,  he 

*  delivered  four  Sermons   every  week  at  home ;   one  or  two 

*  evenings  were  spent  in  the  adjoining  parishes.'  He  was  a^ 
length  driven  from  this  situation  by  that  spiritual  pest — Anti- 
nomianism. 

<  There  were  some  persons/  to  use .  his  own  language,  ^  of  high 
Calvinism,  so  very  quick  sighted  as  to  see  all  things  done  and  finished 
from  eternity : .  to  mention  justification  by  faith  was  an  absurdity ;  to 
speak  of  good  works,  even  in  a  believer,  was  to  lose  sight  of  Chri#^ 
and  rob  the  Saviour  of  his  Crown  ;  and  to  insist  on  the  evidences  of 
our  sanctification,  as  the  proofs  of  our  justification,  was  treason.' 

It  is  with  small  propriety  that  sentiments  of  this  description 
are  termed  High  Calvinism  :  they  are  chargeable  on  no  system  of 
th^logy^  but  originate  in  the  absence  of  all  correct  kaowi* 
le4gc  of  religion,  and  an  awful  perversion  of  the  Gospel. 

BtJr.  Wraith  subsequently  passed  ten  years  at  Wolverhampton, 
in  Staffordshire,  still  combining  itinerant  exertions  with  hi$ 
pastoral  labours.  He  was  instrumental  in  leading  tlM^ee  pc^ons 
to  enter  into  the  ministry.     His  last  statii^n  was  Hiwpsteild) 
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^  a  place  then  the  most  unpromising/ as  no  disseotiog  tnifiiiter, 
it  seems,  had  previously  been  settled  there.     Perhaps  few  ptito 
of  the  kinsfdom   have,  till  very   recently,  been  more  destUute 
of  the  means  of  evangelical  instruction,  or  exhibited  more  It- 
mentable   proofs  of  absolute  heathenism  in  the  lower  clasMS, 
than  the  villages  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  metropolis.    JBxxt 
Mr.  Wraith  spent  the  last  one  and  twenty  years  of  his  life,  is 
the  unblamable  discharge  of  pastoral  duties,  and  died  the  death 
of  the  righteous  in  his  eighty  second  year.     *  The  world,'  says 
Mr.  Snelgar,  *  had  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  him  ;  and  all  concurred 
'  iu  the  testimony,    *^  He  was  a  faithful  man,  and  fieared  God 
*'  above  many." 

Art.  X. — The  Moral  Tendencies  of  Knorxledge  ;  a  LecUare  ddhmrd 
be/ore  the  City  Philosophical  Society  f  Dorset  Sireei^  and  ike  Cfrii- 
tian  Philolopcal  Society,  Spitayietds.  By  Thomas  Williams,  8yo. 
pp.  50.— Price  2s.  Williams  &  Son,  1816. 

rpHOUG  H  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  general  educatioa 
-'-  has  been  so  wannly  agitated  of  late  years,  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  any  view  of  the  subject,  exactly   similar  to 
that  giveu  in  the  present  pamphlet. 

*  The  plan  of  this  Lecture  embraces  two  objects  :— -Fust,  Aeuf' 
sory  view  of  Knotoledge  in  its  various  branches ;  and  Secondly,  la 
attempt  to  show  its  Moral  Tendencies* 

The  first  part  we  pass  without  further  comment,  ihan  a  tri« 
bute  to  its  general  merit,  qualified  by  one  observation,  which 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Author's  consideration.  There  is  t 
want  of  systematic  arrangement  in  the  summary  of  the  olgecti 
of  our  knowledge.  Perhaps  great  logical  accuracy  was  not 
necessary  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  vagueness  defenubley  whiohi 
as  its  legitimate  consequences,  has  produced  the  omiatioA  of 
some  parts  of  learning,  and  the  repetition  of  others.  A  mora 
comprehensive  and  unexceptionable  classification,  if  tbesden- 
tific  distinction  of  physics,  ethics,  and  logic,  was  thought  too 
scholastic,  would  have  been,  to  arrange,  in  the  abstract,  all  wc 
know,  into  what  relates  to  man,  to  nature,  and  to  God. 

^  I'he  moral  tendency  of  knowledge,'  according  to  our 
Lecturer,  ^  is  always  to  improve  and  exalt  human  nature.*  It 
is  adapted  to  teach  man  humility,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
confers  a  moral — it  may  be  almost  said,  a  physical  superiority 
over  his  fellow  men,  and  by  enlarging  his  views,  and  le- 
fining  his  pleasures,  it  elevates  him  in  the  scale. of  intellectual 
being.  It  gratifies  the  perpetual  activity  of  the  mind*  and 
renders  it  subservient  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the 
improvement  of  society.  ^  It  aggrandizes  our  idea^  €JL.  ^ 
<  Supreme  Being,'  and,   as  its  last  and  bigh^  JMrlVilc^ft 
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ii^  morally  speaking,  the  grand  engine  by  T?hich  Christianity 
9apport(  <i   and  propagated. 

Mr.  Williams's  style  is  lively  and  interesting.  He  has  com- 
prised a  variety  of  information  ia. his  Lecture,  and  we  cordially 
l^eooRimead  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  obtain  an  extensive 
circulation.  We  subjoin  a  short  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Lecture. 

*  History  is,  I  th[nl< ,  of  far  more  importance  than  Poetry,  yet 
Poetry  is  so  great  a  favourite,  that  to  slight  her  would  betray  a  want 
9f  taste.  History,  however,  comes  first,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  de- 
termine whethtr  she  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  fore-runner  of 
Poetry,  or  Poetry  as  the  attendant  upon  History;  thus  mucli  is  cer- 
tain— in  some  nations  the  first  histories  were  in   verse. 

*  We  are  apt  to  lament  the  shortness  of  human  life, and  reflect  with  a 
kind  of  envy  on  thelongevity  of  the  antient  patriarchs;  it  must,  no 
doubt,  have  been  of  great  advantage,  when  the  same  man  coul^ 
devote  five  or  si:t  hunored  years  to  the  study  and  improvement  of 
his  favourite  art.  But  History  renews  the  golden  age, — it  furnishes 
cu  with  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our  ancestors,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world. — In  every  branch  of  science  a  thousand  expeiiments 
are  on  record,  and  we  have  only  to  begin  where  they  stopped,— to 
proceed  with  their  studies. — In  short,  we  have  '*  entered  mto  their 
labours.'  and  while  we  refip  that  advantage,  have  only  tc  add  something 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

*-If  we  refer  to  History,  and  enquire  what  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom 
have  done  in  the  melioration  of  mankind  —alas !  what  have  they  done  i 
— But  Chri  tianity  !  what  hast///ou  done  ?— Her  influence  has,  indeed, 
b,ecn  partial  and  contracted,  yet,  where  is  the  system  which  knew  no 
servitude  but  slavery,  and  which  gave  the  life  of  every  slave  into  the 
hands  of  his  master  ? — Where  is  tn,  t  system  which  allowed  infanti- 
cide?— which  tolerated  concubinage?— which  sacrificed  hecatombs 
of  our  fellow  creatures  on  the  altars  of  senseless  idols, — or  rather  of 
sangu'nary  demons  ? — She  has  abolished  them,  and  is  progressing 
through  the  world  : — and  wherever  she  erects  her  standard, — In 
jlndia,  or  in  China,— in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  or  in  the  Southern  Ocean,. 
-—the  idols  are  thrown  to  the  moles,  and  to  the  b.<it8,  and  Jehovah 
alone  is  worshipped! 

f  History  records  these  facts ;  and  though  *'  we  are|but  ofiyesterday* 
and  know  nothing, '  History  raises  us  on  the  Colossean  shoulders  of 
Time,  and  enables  us,  not  only  to  look  around  upon  the  world  but  to 
look  back  on  former  ages  — ages  rising  above  each  other  in  tire  ho- 
rizon of  time  like  the  pyramidal  clouds  which  forebode  the  gathering 
thunder  History  does  more  than  Joshua  did ;  he  bade  the  sun  stand 
stin  i-— she  calls  back  the    sun,  and  shews  us  the  ages   before  the 

flood. 


i\Tt.  XL      Poems,    By  Lord  Byron,   8vo.  pp.  38.  Price   Is.   6d, 

Murray— 1816. 

TTTE  hesitated  to  notice  oh  their  first  appearance,  the  poems 
^^    ascribed  to  Lord  Byron,  professedly  connected  with  ^  cer- 
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<  tain  domestic  occurrences/  although  it  was  generally  uaia- 
stood  tliat  the  publication  of  them  originated  fvith  tbe  Ante, 
and  there  was  therefore  no  room  for  doubting  their  muthentidtii 
nor  occasion  for  delicacy  in  s|>eaking  of  thein.  But  they  b<idj 
seemed  to  deserve  attention  from  a  literary  Journal.  It  a|i|ieinA 
to  us,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  poems  alluded  lo,  vac 
written  expressly  for  the  public  eye;  since  it  would  be  diAnk 
on  any  other  supposition,  to  account  for  their  h^i  vintr  beeu  w.-it.ei 
at  all.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  said,  loved  ai^ood  Imi^t.  The  *^  ^k*^ 
**  from  Private  Lif<'''  discovers  sufficient  ni^ri^y  of  !utr«d, 
but  it  breathes  still  more  of  spleen  and  uumai.ly  r^'vi-a^Qi^ 
Tented  in  the  impotcncy  of  words  on  an  individual  defencvlcfa 
and  possibly  unoQending ;  or  rather,  it  may  be,  aflected  for  the 

Iiurpose  of  diverting  to  that  individual  a  portion  of  the  indigaatt 
eeling  which  it  mis^bt  be  apprehended  the  incidents  alludeitA, 
would  excite  in  the  public  mind.  For  our  own  parts,  we  coa- 
sidered  it  as  a  flisgusting  display  of  prostituted  talent.  Aai 
indeed,  as  the  poem  is  omitted  in  the  present  publication,  it  ii 
but  fair  to  conclude  that  even  Lord  ISyroa  is  heartily  ashaaei 
of  having  written  it. 

The  ^  Fareweir  is  a  poem  of  a  different  description ;  but  m 
find  it  equally  difficult  to  believe  that,  had  tlioae  Terses  origiiutei 
in  the  feelings  they  described,  the  public  eye  would  have  ben 
rafiered  to  rest  upon  them.  They  are  undeniably  beautiful  tfi 
touching :  thev  fall  short  of  nature  only  from  not  being  rrii* 
$emblahh\  lliere  have  been  actors,  whose  ctonsuinmate  k- 
curacy  in  displaying  the  semblance  of  passion  has  been  m^ 
as  not  only  powerfully  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
ence,  but  to  dcludn  them  into  imagining  that  tbe 
himself  felt,  from  strong  sympatiiy,  with  the  ideal  personage  he 
represented.  The  absence  of  all  feeling  on  bis  parr,  wai,  has* 
ever,  proved  by  the  perfe<rtion  of  tlic  imitation.  Ganrick,  is  ihr 
most  pathetic  part  of  King  Lear,  had  his  mind  sufBciratlf  it 
leisure  to  observe  tbe  aspect  of  his  audience,  and  to  whispery  viA 
a  low  oath,  to  a  follow  actor,  *  Tom,  this  will  do.*  Stcrae,  tki 
licentious,  tht*  unfeeling  Sterne,  could  excel  in  pathos.  Tk 
voluptuous  Moore  bus  productMl  some  touching^  little  sosgf^ 
Shaw  wrote  a  monody  on  the  wife  who  died  beart-brokcn  firoa 
his  unkindness.  And  Lord  Lyttlcton,  a  man  far  more  crti- 
mable  than  any  of  the  former,  wrote  a  monody  on  the  irr^paro- 
ble  lo^s  of  his  fii  st  wife,  and  married  a  second  the  foiloainc 
yeur.  W  hat  do  we  adduce  these  instances  to  prove  ?  it  iiltf 
nece.vsary  to  retcrnli  such  cases eilherto  hypocri9y,ortoddihaiii 
aiiectatiow..  It  >\as  probably  the  sincere  Mentimeni  of  gri 
prompted  tin;  noble  husband  to  frame  so  clasnically  dqp 
|>olislied  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  li    f ;  saay  ■ 

monument  has  been  erected  to  testify.  o<  vatg  sf  gH 
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although  it  is  impossible  to  consider  each  an  expression  of  fediag 
as  intended  solely  in  honour  to  the  dead.  What  Vfe  mean  to 
assert  is  this,  that  the  sentiment  of  p&thos,  the  sensibility  of  taste, 
nay  exist  where  there  is  little  real  feelbg,  aad  lesii  moral  prin- 
oiple ;  that  a  poet  may  as  easily  attain  the  pathetic  without  strong 
natural  afiection,  as  the  sublime  without  natiye  grandeur  of  oha^ 
racier.  With  regard  to  many  prodi^ctions  of  the  ejecting  kmi^ 
the  harrowins^  tale  of  madness,  or  despairing  love,  or  fraatio 
grief,  the  very  skill  displayed  in  such  moral  dissections,  proves 
that  the  Author  has  more  nerve  than  sensibility ;  or  to  change 
the  figure,  betrays  the  mind  of  an  artist  at  leisure,  coolly  to  at- 
tend to  the  costume  oi  the  passions  he  delineates.  It  is  true 
that 

*  The  Poet's  lyre,  to  fix  hi0  &mej 
Should  be  the  Poet's  heart' 

The  genuine  language  of  poetry  is  the  language  of  genuine 
feeling.  But  it  is  the  recolieclion  of  passions  and  fedings  by- 
which  at  the  time  we*  were  incapacitated  for  the  measured  utter* 
ance  of  art,  rather  than  the  pretence  of  deep  emotimi,  whidi 
constitutes  the  source  of  the  inspiration. 

*  When  the  wounds  of  wo  are  healing. 
When  the  heart  is  all  resigned/ 

then  is  the  season  for  cherishing  the  'joy  of  grief,'  and  tw 
giving  permanence  to  sentiments  which  when  fresh  were  simply 
painful,  even  to  agony.  Yet  after  all,  the  deepest,  tenderest, 
holiest  feelings  are  sudi  as,  perhaps,  no  man  really  conscious  of 
them  would  think  of  dilating  into  poetry ;  or  if  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  giving  them  external  shape,  he  would  be  little  disposed 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  cold  proud  eye  of  the  world.  He  that 
bares  his  heart  to  strangers,  has  nothing  left  for  a  friend. 

Our  readers  must  make  their  own  application  of  these  re- 
noiarks,  which  are  we  believe,  at  any  rate,  just  in  themselves*  Cer- 
tainly the  ostensible  purpose  of  Lord  Byroads  poems,  was  that 
of  indirect  self  vindication  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  this 
purpose  they  did  not  answer. 

little  remams  to  be  said  of  the  contents  of  the  present  pam« 
phlet.  The  Verses  addressed  to  Madame  Lavalette,  The  Fare* 
well  to  Malta,  and  the  very  fine  and  spuited  0de  beginnmg 

'  Oh,  shame  to  thee.  Land  of  the  Gaul  I* 

• 

which  were  given  as  liord  Byron's,  in  the  different  editions  of 
<  The  Seven  Poems,'  published  by  Messrs*  E*  Wilson,  Edwards, 
Hone,  Cox,  &c.  are  omitted  in  thiis  pubUcatioa,  we  presume  p9 

Surious.    The  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Hoaoor^  Waterloo,  aod 
maparte's  Farewell  to  France,  are  preserved.     Tbe  two 
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latter  are  designated  <  From  the  French,'  as  an  apology  for 
their  being  inserted  among  the  acknowledged  wo  rks  of  a  mu 
born  an  Englishman.  His  Lordship  appears  to  be  ambitious  of 
the  dignity  of  Poet-laureate  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  hia  friead 
IVIr.  Hobhouse  would  seem  to  claim  the  post  of  bistoriograplMr 
to  his  Ex-Majesty. 

From  the  original  pieces  we  select  the  following  staaaaSj  td« 
dressed^  we  believe,  to  his  Lordship's  sister. 

.  TO  -. 


k 


When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark,  1^ 

And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray —  e 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Whicn  more  misled  my  lonely  way  ; 

In  that  deep  midnieht  of  tlie  mmd. 

And  that  intern^  strife  of  heart, 
When  dreading  to  be  deemed  too  kiad^ 

The  weak  despair— the  cold  depart ; 

When  fortune  changed-^and  love  fled  far. 

And  hatred*8  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast^ « 
Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  Iast» 

Oh  !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light  f 

That  watched  me  as  a  seraph's  eye. 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  nignt. 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came» 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray— ^ 
Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame. 

And  dashed  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  (fwell  on -mine, 

And  teacli  it  what  to  brave  or  brooks-* 
There's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thxnef 

Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree^ 

Whose  branch  unbroke»  but  gently  bent. 
Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 

Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

The  winds  might  rend — the  skies  might  poiu. 

But  there  thou  wert— and  still  wouldst  bm 
Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour 

To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o*er  ma. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  bljight»  ■ , 

Whatever  fate  on  me  may  Fall ; 
For  heaveu  in  sunshine  will  require 

The  kind— and  thee  the  most  of  alU 
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^        Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken— thine  will  never  break ; 
Thy  heart  can  feel— but  will  not  more. 
Thy  souly  though  soft^  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside— 

If 

Were  found  and  still  are  fixed  in  thee— 
And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 
Earth  is  no  desart — ev'n  to  me.*  p.  10 — 12, 

These  are  followed  by  a  short  poem  of  an  elegiac  nature,  ft 
Song,  dated  1808,  and  two  poems,  entitled  Stanzas  for  Miisic. 
The  ^  Fare  thee  well/  and  four  of  the  other  poems  already 
Published,  make  up  the  contents. 

■■  '  !■    ■■      I    ■  ■  ■    ■■  ■  ,1 ■      I  I  ■    ■■■■  I  ,  , 

\rt.  Xfl.  1.  Observations  on  Banks  for  Savings;  by  the  Right  Ho- 
norable George  Rose.  8vo.  pp.  58.  Cadell  and  jDavies^  London, 
1816. 

i.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  Pdrish  Banks,  for 
the  Savings  of  the  Industrious  ;  By  the  Rev.  xienry  Duncan,  %vo* 
pp.  90.  Oliphant  and  Waugh,  Edinburgh. 

)•  A  Summary  Account  of  the  London  Savings*  Bank:  including  its 
Formation,  Progress,  and  Present  State:  the  Steps  successively 
resorted  to,  and  their  Applicability  in  Various  Circumstance*;^ 
By  Charles  Taylor,  Provincial  Manager  and  Treasurer  of  the 
London  Savings'  Bank.  8vo.  pp.  60.  price  Is.  6d.  Taylor,  Hation 
Garden,  1816. 

4.  Friendly  Advice  to  Industrious'  and  Frugal  Persons^  in  humble 
Stations  of  Life;  Recommending  Provident  Institutions;  or 
Banks  of  Saving.  By  William  Davis.  One  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Provident  Institution  in  Bath.  l2ino.  pp.  S2.  price  6d.  John 
Robinson,  Paternoster-Row,  London,  1816. 

5.  The  Rules  and  Resvlations  of  an  Institution  called  Tranquillity^ 
commenced  in  the-  metropolis  as  an  Economical  Bank,  By  John 
Bone.  London. 

6.  A  Plan  for  a  County  Provident  Bank  ;  with  Observations  upon 
Provident  Institutions  already  established.  By  Edward  Christian, 
of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister,  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England, 

'   &c.  &c.  8vO.  pp.  78.  Clarke  and  Sons,  Portu^-street,  Loxidon^ 

1816. 

1  F  we  attentively  contemplate  the  moral  government  of  the 
•■-  world,  and  observe  the  economy  of  Providence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  we  find  that  a  schemeof  compensation  is  every  where 
apparent.  Evil,  physical  and  moral,  does  indeed  abound;  but 
then,  some  coincident  and  comprehensive  provision  of  mercy 
is  ever  at  hand  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  for  workin  g 
out  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  than  Could,  under  the  circum -» 
fitanoes,  exist  in  its'absence. 
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Tiie  tendency  of  popnlation  to  preHH  beyond  the  limits  of 
subsistence,  is  an  evil  which,  from  the  days  bf  Plato  to  the 
present  period,  has  forced  itself  upon  the  attisntScfli  of  those 
who  have  speculated  on  the  means  of  inlprdvifij^  the  conditias 
of  mankind.  This  has  been  the  presrttant  and  perennial  source 
of  degradation,  misery,  and  crime.  As  the  number  of  labouren 
increases  faster  than  the  capital  Which  give^  them  eltiployment, 
many  become  unable  to  procure  a  livelihood  by  the  honeat  exer- 
tion of  their  powers,  and  are  goaded  by  want  to  the  coiii- 
mission  of  violence  and  fraud.  The  aid  aflforded  by  indivi- 
dual benevolence  and  legislative  provision,  though  h  imLy 
sometimes  prove  a  temporary  palliative,  Ultimatdy  beigUev 
tiie  symptoms  of  this  moral  and  political  disease.  Sucfai'aidi 
by  teaching  the  people  to  look  to  others  for  support,  tal^ 
away  from  them  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  fomdiig.df 
fruffal  and  prudential  habits,  increases  improvident  maifisBeii 
and  illicit  intercourse,  augments  the  numbers  -of  those  lor. 
whom  no  employment  can  be  found,  and  thus  multiplieo  Ihe 
misery  which  it  is  intended  to  remove.  The  tmfh  of  tlitte 
observations  is,  unfortunately,  verified,  by  the  actual  condi^pil 
of  the  English  poor.  Though  we  have  carried  inJividnsI 
charity  and  legislative  provision  to  an  extent  unparalleled/ui 
the  history  of  the  world,  yet  poverty  and  distress,  so  bt  hfm 
heilig  checked,  seem  to  be  advancing  id  geometric^  progfesMO. 
One  eighth  of  the  population  receives  parodual  aid,  and  Ibe 
amount  of  the  Poor  Rates  is  seven  milUoiis.  Tbronij^ieiit 
many  counties  a  part  of  the  wages  of  the  labtfturer  is  paad  by 
the  parish;  and  if  the  system  prdoeeds  as  it  has  uibrfte 
done,  the  rental  of  the  country  will  be  swallowed  op  in  tfie 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

Now,  the  principle  of  population  which,  in  dl  old  Mnilflries, 
has  presented  obstacles  hitherto  insupenible  tft  impranng  tte 
condition  of  the  people,  and  which  seems  at  first  sight  tb'be 
rendered  even  more  mischievously  active,  by  the  eEbrti  iBa4i 
by  the  benevolent  to  correct  the  misery  it  creates^  will  befoHS^ 
when  we  look  narrowly  into  the  nature  elf  man,  and  tlie  stivo- 
ture  of  society,  not  only  capable  of  being  duly  confroUed,  bot 
calculated  to  become  the  antecedent  of  a  higher  degree  fit  dtir 
lization  and  happiness  than  could  otherwise  obtain*  In  11^ 
Gountrv,  where  political  philosophy  has  been  so  saocesafu% 
studied,  and  where  the  tendency  to  over-popvlation  hai  bMi  «6 
much  increased  by  erroneous  legislation,  it  is  ntrtonl  to  expe^ 
that  there  should  exist  a  general  disposition  to  retrace  thc^  nl^ 
steps  formerly  taken,  and  to  devise  and  adopt  the  means,  sf 
impressing  prudential  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  of  gettUg 
rid  of  a  system  of  Poor  Ijaws  which,  in  its  aooeleralitttn^ 
gress^  tbureatens  to  absorb  all  property,  and  ^fwefp.slTjNBr 
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Irnidenoe  from  the  laod.  Accordingly,  we  find  ihat  Tftrion^ 
plans  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  have,  from  time  to  timeii 
Wen  proposed  by  political  pliilosophers  and  statesmen,  ami 
trhh  laudable  alacrity  adopted  by  the  people;  until,  at  lengthy 
lb  the  gradual  advance  of  improvement,  the  happy  thought  of 
a  BanK  for  Savings  ^vas  suggested.  Before  we  proceed  to 
^ve  an  account  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  this  simple  but 
invaluable  invention,  we  will  present  our  readers  with  a  rapid 
sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  plans  for  benefiting  the  poor, 
which  preceded  it 

In  1772,  Mr.  Baron  Maz.eres,  assisted  by  Dr.  Price,  pub- 
Hdied  a  proposal  for  enajbling  the  industrious  poor  to  purchase 
with  their  surplus  earnings,  life  annuities,  to  commence  at 
Ihd  period  when  vigour  begins  to  fail,  and  to  be  secured  upon 
the  parish  rates.  Early  in  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament, 
Mr.  Dowdswell  brought  in  a  bill  for  giving  effect  to  that 
phun.  This  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  all  the  most 
enlightened  members  of  the  Commons ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  Indeed,  the  plan  itself,  though 
•auctioned  by  names  so  illustrious,  was  open  to  insuperable 
practical  objections ;  and  is  now  interesting,  only  as  marking 
a  period  when  the  highest  powers  of  intellect  began  to  be 
seriously  directed  to  the  solving  of  that  most  difficult  and 
moet  important  problem  in  political  science — ^the  prevention  of 
poverty.  Repeated  attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  revive, 
under  modifications  and  improvements,  the  scheme  of  deferred 
annuities ;  but  without  success.  Mr.  Pitt  laboured  most  assi- 
duously to  improve  the  whole  system  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  Mr.  Whitbread  attempted  to  legislate  upoit 
the  ^ame  important  subject :  but  both  these  statesmen  fell  into 
the  common  error  of  attempting  to  govern  too  much ;  and  their 

Elans  were  productive  of  no  utility  except  that  of  impressing, 
]f  such  conspicuous  examples,  the  important  lesson,  that  re* 
dnndant  population,  with  its  consequent  misery  and  dissolute* 
neas,  cannot  be  remedied  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  origin  of  Friendly   Societies   has  not  been  accurately  . 
traced.    These  societies  are  in  fact  insurance  offices  for  dis* 
ease,  misfortune,  and  old  age.     A  certain  monthly  or  quarterly 

Etyment  is  made  during  the  continuance  of  health  and  vigour, 
r  which  a  specific  allowance  is  made  when  this  state  is  in- 
terrupted by  accident,  sickness,  or  the  decay  of  nature.  Now 
it  is  calculated,  that  when  a  great  many  individuals  in  the 
foil  enjoyment  of  strength,  unite  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind, 
the  chances  being  greatly  in  favour  of  health,  they  may  afford, 
hj  regular  contributions,  not  only  to  make  a  seasonable  al« 
lowance  to  such  of  their  number  ad  may  be  rendered  incapable 
of  labour,  but  also  to  accumulate  a  oomiderabla  -stoA,  out  of 
Vol.  V.  N.S.  3  A 
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ifbich  they  may  make  some  provision  for  the  ex   ;eiiciet  of  ip- 
These  Friendly  or  Benefit  CluhB,  are  a  efreat  'OTenenl  ip 

the  scheme  of  life-annuities  comniencinc^  at  a  late  period ;  ai 
though  they  nre  hut  an  approxituation  towards  m  perfect  tjslM 
for  enablins^  the  ]>eople  to  secure  (hemscWes  from  poverty  ai 
dependence,  they  hare  been  productive  of  eTcry  innportakb- 
nefit.  Mr.  Rose,  ^hosc  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  htfi 
been  so  unwearied  and  ctYioient,  had  a  hill  paiiaed  m  IIH 
grantin!^  some  vaiunbK?  privi1es^o«  to  Benefit  Societies:  and  tk 
encourngomont,  togethiM*  with  the  Arrowing  int^igence  ofti 
people,  caused  these  institutions  to  increase  so  nipiolyp  that  At 
number  of  their  membvrs  which,  at  the  period  of  paoaiBf  & 
Rose's  Bill,  had  been  only  50,000,  amounted  in  IMS,  ft 
700,000.  While  tlie  erroneous  calculations  on  which 
Benefit  Societies,  or  Insurance  Clubs,  too  frequently 
eci,  and  the  narrow  and  compulsory  principle  which,  frai  M 
nature,  they  necessarily  involved,  prevented  them  from  aoBifr 
plishing  all  the  good  which  had  been  anticipated,  their  rapid  ■! 
extraordinary  increase  held  out  an  auspicious  omen  to  thoit  lb 
speculated  on  the  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  li 
poor,  and  proved  that  the  people  were  ripe  to  npprecialt  fll 
adopt  any  etF.ci«  nt  plan  of  self-support  which  might  be 

In  the  year  1806,  Mr.  John  Bone  established  in  the 
polls  an  Kconomical  Bank^  for  the  purpose  of  nUbfdiif  H 
persons  of  all  ages,  trades,  and  descriptions,  en  opportM 
of  providing;'  for  their  future  wants  by  the  paTment  of  M 
sums.  This  institution  was  called  Tranquillity.  The  kril 
consisted  of  several  funds,  the  roost  useful  of  which  wis  it 
juvenile  or  temporary  deposite  fund.  The  labourer  flugU  ■ 
often  as  once  a  week,  place  his  sixpences  and  ahillings  m  lb 
fund,  and  afterwards  withdraw  the  amountp  increneed  by  It 
compound  interest  upon  it.  An  admirablv  simple  mode  if  ki^ 
ing  the  accounts  was  de\ised,  which  ohviated  nil  diflcdlli 
Chat  might  have  arisen  firom  the  expense  of  mamgemcnl;  fll 
thus  the  advantages  of  banking^  which  had  hitherto  been  W- 
fined  to  the  opulent,  were  brought  within  the  readi  of  the  h- 
bouriug  classes.  This  was  precisely  what  was  wanted.  Ailh 
modes  of  instruction  proposed  by  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
render  the  advantages  of  education  attainable  by  the 
the  simple  and  uncostly  metliod  of  banking  tfeviaed'bj 
Bone,  presents  to  them  the  certain  means  of  ncmirlng  » 
perty  and  independence ;  and  the  conjoiot  operation  of  W 
improvements  promises  meliorations  in  society,  of  nMcbi  0 
the  present  period,  we  can  form  but  an  inadeqnale 

The  Economical  bank,  calle<l  TranquillitYy  w 
for  want  of  the  means  of  defrav  i 

whichy  at    the.  commenoeinent       i 
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necessarily  be  incurred  ;  but  the  simple  and  efficient  principle? 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  were  not  likely  to  be  lost,  in  t^^  p<r 
tober  Number  of  the  former  series  of  our  Journal,  i'or  the  yeaT 
1806,  it  was  endeavoured  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  a 
plan  which  involved  moral  considerations  of  such  general  iu^v 
portance  ;  and  in  the  year  1810,  the  Rev.  Air.  Henry  Duncan^ 
119  he  informs  us  in  his  valuable  publication,  established  at 
Huthwell  an  economical  bank  on  the  principles  of  Mr^  Bone. 
The  temporary  deposite  fund  which,  in  the  bank  of  Tranquillity, 
was  suljordinatc  to  an  annuity  funjil,  Mr.  Duncan  rendered  the 
leadinjc^  provision  of  the  Ruthwell  .bank.  This  was  a  con^ 
siderable  improvement  upon  the  original  plan.  The  £conomical 
bank  of  Ruthwell,  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  exp^* 
Rations  of  its  benevolent  founder,  and  became  the  model  of 
similar  institutions  which  now  rapidly  started  into  existence 
in  Edinburgh,  Bath,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Lon* 
^on,  and  various  other  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  presenting  our  readers  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Banks  for  Savings,  we  have  been  led  almost  involuntarily 
io  express  our  opinion  of  their  utiiity.  Such  incidental  and 
general  approbation,  however,  wouhl  be  quite  inadequate  to 
convey  a  just  conception  of  their  beneficial  tendency;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  en^er  into  a  full 
and  more  particular  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  advantages  which  such  institutions  are  calculated  to  confer. 
As  the  wages  received  by  the  industrious  classes  must  always 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  supply  of  labour  up  to  the  demand,  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  a  man  witli^the  average  number  of 
children,  will  be  just  able  to  maintain  his  family,  and  that  a 
single  man,  or  a  man  with  less  than  the  average  number  of 
children,  will  earn  more  tlian  is  necessary  to  his  support.  To 
furnish  a  convenient  and  secure  place  of  deposite,  in  which  their 
surplus  earnin^^  may  be  laid  up  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest,  and  from  which  they  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of 
their  proprietors,  is  the  object  of  banks  for  savings.  The 
wliole  dillerence  between  the  sund  which  will  support  a  family 
of  average  number,  and  the  sum  which  will  maintain  a  single 
person,  is  a  disposable  surplus  which  the  young  unmarried  man 
may  lay  up  as  a  provision  for  his  future  wants.  In  the  oioit 
common  species  of  eniployment,  the  surplps  of  the  unmarried 
ikbouring  man  will  be  three  shillings  a  week  ;  and  this,  accumu- 
iated  ui  a  bank  for  savings,  at  four  per  cent,  compound  mterest, 
will,  in  the' space  of  eleven  years,  amoiuit  to  upwards  of  i^ 
hundred  pounds.  An  unmarried  labouring  woman,  may,  in 
the  same  period,  accumulate  fifty  poupds.  Thus,  by  ineauis  of 
banks  for  savings,  the  lowest  species  of  labourers,  if  they  begHi 
to  saTe  at  fifteen,  ayod  remfUQ  vnglp  ontii;  six  and  tw^ty^  paay, 

3A2- 
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at  the  period  of  marriage,  have  accumulated  a  fund  raffiticBff 
urith  their  future  earnings,  to  ensure  comfort  and  iodepend^toci 
in  their  after  years. 

From  Avhat  we  have  already  said,  our  readers  will  at  oDOe 
perceive,  how  superior  Economical  banks,  in  which  small  and 
irregular  sums  may  at  any  time  be  deposited,  to  accumuhtteat 
compound  interest,  and  to  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  are,  to  sll 
those  plans  for  deferred  annuities,  and  benefit  clubs,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  (he  poor. 
Schemes  for  annuities  to  commence  at  a  late  period  of  fiCe^ 
never  can  become  popular,  or  extensively  beneficial.    The  ad- 
vantages which  they  hold  out  are'  too  remote  and  contingent  to 
operate  very  forcibly  upon  the  mind,  or  to  connterbalanoe  Ike 
desire  of  immediate  enjoyment.    The  labourer  cannot  bed* 
pected  to  surrender  that  perfect  empire  over  his  little  property, 
which  is  ever  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  ;  or  to  poatpaae 
his  union  with  the  object  of  his  aficctions,  for  the  purpmof 
purchasing  a  deferred  apnuity  which  he  may  never  live  to  re- 
ceive.    And  even  if  the  industrious  classes  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sink  their  surplus  earnings  in  the  purchase  of  annnitiei 
to  commenco  at  a  late  period  of  life,   such  annuities  wodd 
neither  adbrd  aid  in  sickness  and  disaster,  nor  contribvte  to 
the  support  of  an  infant  family.     Benefit  sodeties,  or  inaaranoe 
clubs,   (which  such  societies  really  are,)  against  the  aoetdents 
which  deprive  the  labourer  of  the  power  of  earning  bi«  olvn 
subsistence,  were  a  great  improvement  upon  the  scheme  of 
deferred  annuities.     But  Benefit  societies,  though  highly  uaefid 
under  the  particular  casualties  against  which  they  are  intended 
to  provide,  are  yet,  when  regarded  as  a  general  system  for  en- 
abling the  labouring  classes  to  acquire  comfort   and  indepen* 
dence,   extremely    defective    and    inoperative.    Many   of  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  agamst  (hero,  such  as  their 
meetings  being  held  at  public  houses,  and  their  proceedipg 
upon  erroneous  calculations,  might  be  easily  obviatea  ;  but  tte 
fixed  and  equal  payments  which  they  enforce,  are  essential  to 
them  as  schemes  of  insurance ;  and  these,  while  they  often  firess 
in   the  severest  manner  on  the  poorer  memberB,  prevent  the 
skilful  and  prosperous  workman  from  investing  the  fall  amomt 
of  his  surplus  earnings.    None  of  these  inconvenicneea  and 
deficiencies  attach  to    an   Economical  bank,    which    has  ilo 
stipulated  periods ,  of  payment,  and  which  receives  any  aw. 
But  the  great  ))erfection  of  such  institutions,  and  that  in  whiflh 
they  exool  all  other  schemes  for  providing  for  the  poor,  is,  that 
they  are  calculated  to  exert  a  salutary  infiuence  ever  mania«. 
iKconomical  banks,  in  which  the  surolua  earnings  of  earhr  life 
may  be  deposited  to  accumulate,  and  from  Vfhloli)  al  Hie  ^^twn  af 
the  owner,  they  may  be  vrithdnitrn^  dford  tht^lribenriny  Blitsti 
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the  me&DB  of  establisluug  themBel^es  in  coinfortable  indepen- 
idefice  vrith  the  partners  of  their  affectionsy  and  of  creating  an 
ayailable  fund  for  supplying  the  wants  of  an  infant  and  helpless 
fieimily.  Hence,  of  all  human  institutions,  Economical  banks* 
bold  out  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  industry  and  fru- 
gality. Nor  is  this  all.  As  experience  impresses  the  important 
and  consolatory  conviction,  that  the  labouring  classes  possess 
the  means  of  providing  a  comfortable  and  an  independent  sup-- 
port  for  their  fisimilies,  a  considerable  portion  of  discredit  will 
attach  to  those  who  neglect  to  avail  themselves-  of  the  resourced 
placed  within  their  reach.  Hence,  the  force  of  public  opiniofi 
will  not  only  compel  young  persons  to  select  partners  who  have 
been  industrious  and  provident,  but  will  constrain  them  to  defer 
their  union  until  their  mutual  savings  shall  have  amounted  to 
a  sum  which,  with  their  future  earnings,  may  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  families  in  decent  independence.  Hence,  one  of 
the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  effects  of  flconO' 
mical  banks,  will  be,  to  postpone  marriages.  This  effect  will,  in 
its  turn,  become  an  efficient  cause,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the 
antecedent  of  the  most  momentous  consequences.  Deferring 
the  period  of  entering  upon  the  marriage  state,  will  produce 
ehanges  in  th^  domestic  affections,  in  tbe  moral  conduct,  and 
political  habits  of  tbe  people ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  briefly 
to  examine  these,  before  we  can  attain  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  operation  of  Economical  banks. 

Hitherto  the  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  secure  a  decent 
independence  for  a  family,  has  had  two  different  and  op)>osite 
effects  upon  society  :  it  has  driven  persons  of  ardent  afiections, 
to  rush  without  reflection  into  the  marriage  state ;  while  it 
has  appalled  the  cooler  and  more  calculating,  and  altogether' 
deterred  them  from  the  endearments  of  the  conjugal  uuion. 
Hence,  in  every  street  we  are  presented  with  two  lamentable 
spectacles  :  here,  we  see  families  unable  to  support  themselves  ; 
and  there,  we  behold  the  heartless  depravity  of  promiscuous 
intercourse.  These  distressing  scenes,  produced, in  a  great 
measure  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence,  will  disap- 
pear as  the  it^eans  of  securing  comfort  and  independence  are 
presented  to  the  people.  Seeing  that  a  little  prudential  restraint 
is  sufficient  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  the  most 
thoughtless  and  impetuous  will  have  an  efficient  motive-  for 
delay  :  confident  that  in  due  time  they  will  be  able  to  surmount 
-the  obstacles  wliich  deter  them  from  a  union  with  the  objects  of 
their  affections,  tbe  calculating  class  will  be  won  from  vicious 
indulgence  by  the  prospect  of  heart-felt  happiness.  Thus,  the 
principal  cause  of  poverty  will  be  removed,  and  those  incentives 
*  to  vice,  which  human  nature  is  of  itself  so  little  calculated  to 
withstand,  will  in  a  groat  degree  ceas^  to  exist.    Indeed^  we 
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canuot  conceive  a  situation  more  friendly  to  yirtue,  and  to  the 
development  of  all  the  best  and  most  deligbtful  afiections  of 
the  hearty  than  that  of  young  persons  yielding  themselves  to 
mutual  attachment,  in  the  confidence  that  after  a  dae  exertion 
of  prudence,  they  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  their  future  off- 
spring, and  running  a  course  of  indnstry  and  frugality,  under 
the  animating  hope  of  accelerating  the  consummation  of  their 
felicity.  The  protracted  courtship  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, might  become  expedient,  would  give  refinement  and 
intensity  to  their  affections ;  and  when  the  period  of  marriig^ 
should  come,  poverty  would  not  enter  the  home  of  wedded 
love,  nor  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  turn  parental  aflfec- 
tioB  into  bitterness.  The  delayed  and  prudential  marriagjeSy 
to  which  Economical  banks  are  powerfully  calculated  to  give 
occasion,  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  throughout  the  homes  of  the 
people  a  degree  of  comfort,  independence,  and  happiness,  the 
sum  of  which  it  would  at  the  present  period  be  impossible  to 
calculate. 

As  a  nation  is  but  a  collection  of  families,  whatever  increases 
the  comfort  and  independence  of  domestic  life,  must  promote 
civil  and  political  improvement.  The  greater  part  of  the  dis^ 
orders  which  disfigure  a'rtd  distract  society,  have  their  origin 
in  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  and  subsistence  for  the 
])eople.  Poi)uIation  increases  faster  than  food ;  the  supply  of 
labour  exceeds  the  demand  ;  children  are  brought  into  the 
world  before  the  funds  for  their  maintenance  have  been  pro- 
vided ;  and  honce  thousands,  goaded  by  want  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  violence  and  fraud,  continue  for  a  time  as  a  moral 
pestilence  in  the  land,  and  then  terminate  in  a  workhouse  or  on 
a  gibbet  a  life  at  once  hurtful  to  others  and  miserable  to 
themselves.  For  all  these  disorders,  the  deferred  marriages 
which  Economical  banks  are  so  powerfully  calculated  to  pro- 
mote, afibrd  an  appropriate  and  a  radical  remedy.  The  chil- 
dren born  under  such  prudential  wedlock,  would  be  amply 
provided  with  all  things  necessary  to  their  healthful  existence ;  as 
they  advanced  toward  vigorous  manhood,  employment  and  sub- 
^.i8tence  would  readily  be  found ;  and  while  the  incitements  to 
irauii  and  de]'rodation  ceased,  and  order  and  tranquillity  were 
established  tliroughout  the  land,  a  dignified  independence,  or 
rational  liberty,  would  universally  prevail.  Feeling  that  they 
have  something  to  lose,  the  peu])le  would  be  prompt  to  put 
down  disturbance  :  under  the  con(rol  of  an  enlightened  public 
SLiitinitnt,  rulers  would  iose  the  inclination  and  the  power  to 
op|>res8.  As  the  chameleon  borrows  its  hue  fron»the  objects 
which  surround  it,  so  those  whom  a  love  of  distinctioii  prompts 
to  tr.ke  a  load  iii  public  affairs,  conform  to  the  temper  uid 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  In  proportion  tt  ignfwiviec 
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or  knowledge  may  prevail,  antt  as  the  people  jiid^e  erroneotml]^ 
or  correctly  of  public  men,  those  who  pursue  fame  andpoVref^ 
willy  in  the  attainment  of  their  objects,  act  misohietously  or 
beneficially.  Hence,  according  to  the  degpree  of  wisdom  and 
Tirtiie  which  may  generally  prevail  in  any  country^ 

'  The  same  ambition  may  destroy  or  save. 
And  make  a  patriot .  as  it  makes  a  knave/ 

A  moral  people,  and  a  vicious  government,  are  things  which 
cannot  exist  tojs^ether. 

The  sketch  just  presented,  of  the  moral  effects  of  Economical 
banks,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  remarks  wllh 
which  we  introduced  this  Article,  and  gives  us  a  distinct  and 
vivid  perception  of  that  system  of  compensation  which  per- 
vades the  world,  and  of  those  provisions  of  meroy  whieii 
are  every  where  at  hand,  rendering  the  existence  of  evil  in- 
strumental in  the  production  of  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  tfiaii 
could  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  As  the  power  to  increase 
and  multiply  must  enable  a  thousand  or  a  million  to  double 
their  numbers  as  rapidly  as  a  smgle  pair,  it  follows,  that  popu- 
lation, if  it  advances  at  all,  must  necessarily  have  a  tendency 
to  go  on  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Hence,  it  was  impossible  pro- 
gressively to  people  a  world  of  limited  extent,  withoutiinplantitijif 
a  principle  whose  operation  would,  at  some  period  or  oAer, 
cause  numbers  to  increase  too  rapidly  for  food.  With  respect 
to  all  old  countries,  this  period  has  long  since  arrived.  In 
these,  the  tendency  of  population  to  press  beyond  the  limits 
of  subsistence,  has  been  the  fruitful  and  perennial  source  of 
misery  and  crime,  and  has  presented  an  obstacle  hitherto 
insuperable,  to  improving  the  coudition  of  the  people.  Noir,' 
this  deep-rooted,  and  apparently  irremediable  evil,  which  so 
frequently  plunged  the  philanthropist  in  despair,  and  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  devout  theist  has  turned  away,  . 
lest  it  should  sugge&t  doubts  respecting  the  Divine  benevolence, 
is  fouud^  when  we  look  narrowly  into  the  structure  of  society 
and  the  nature  of  man,  not  merely  to  carry  with  it  the  principb 
of  its  own  correction,  but  to  be  the  appropriate  and  efficient 
cause  of  a  mucli  higher  degree  of  improvement  and  civilization, 
than  could,  without  its  powerful  stimulus,  be  brought  into 
existence.  This,  recent  facts  abundantly  establish.  In 
the  new  settlements  of  North  America,  the  evil  of  redundant 
population  b^^  Q^  Y^^  l^^ci^  f^^^*  There  is  ample  subsistence 
for  all,  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  value  of  labour,  early 
marriages  and  lar£:^e  families  are  frequently  sources  of  riches 
rather  than  of  poverty.  These  circumstances  are  no  doubt 
highly  favourable  to  happiness  and  virtne;  and  accordingly 
we  ftnd,  that  in  Amerioa  the  lower  otderli  of  the  people  enjoy 
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greater  oomfoits,  and  comroii  fewer  crimeii^  than  in  ti: 
eottntry  of  the  world.  But  thou^  the  great  abundam 
fertile  and  unappropriated  land  ^vei  America  sach  cob! 
advantages  over  old  and  redundantly  peopled  eountricsi 
state  of  society  there  falls  almost  infinitely  short  of  tha 
of  refinement,  happiness,  and  virtue,  which  results  fi 
gulating  the  population  by  means  of  delaynd  aud  ]h 
marriages,  and  which,  as  we  have  eudeavour^l  to  shci 
about  to  be  realized  in  this  &nlightene«l  land.  In 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  eiLercise  of  that  moral 
which  at  once  heightens  and  refines  the  feelings.  The< 
of  the  marriage  state  are  rendered  indifferenty  by  b 
familiar  before  their  value  and  importance  can  be  iinc 
Persons  of  different  tempers,  and  of  unequal  powers,  e 
the  coiyugal  union  un  the  first  coincidence  of  jouthf 
patby ;  then,  as  their  characters  become  formed,  and  tin 
ties  unfold,  they  recede  further  and  further  from  each  ot 
^  paired  not  matched,*  wear  away  an  existence  *  loveless, 
^  unendeared.'  Thus,  in  a  country  where  the  abuw 
subsistence  and  employment  allows  very  early  marria 
feelings  have  not  time  to  be  deeply  interested,  the  muti 
too  frequently  is  wanting,  the  purifying  charities  of 
mestic  scene  are  una  wakened. 

Hence,  a  harsh  and  selfish  tone  is  given  to  cliarac 
manners,  and  there  is  a  want  of  those  delicate  »eD 
and  refined  perceptions,  which  rouse  the  genius  wk 
improve  the  disposition.  Intellect  will  be  at  as  low  aa 
sentiment ;  and  the  creations  of  art,  and  the  diaooa 
science,  will  belong  to  those  countries  in  which  ■ 
strikes  forth  the  latent  fires  of  the  mind.  America  k 
no  poet ;  and  her  only  philosopher  recrived  his  educatioa  ii 
land.  In  all  the  higher  endowments  of  intellect  she  is  \ak 
Europe  ;  and  us  shebecomes  more  fully  peopled,  the  phjiic*' 
forts  in  which  she  is  at  present  so  superior,  will  graduMJif  b< 
uished,  until  the  pressure  of  want,by.atimulatia^  to  pcrp^ 
vity  and  watchfulness,  generates  habits  of  provMleoiDS  sail 
restraint;  and  at  length,  to  use  the  exjiresaioo  atlriMi 
Franklin,  renders  ^  mind  omnipotent  over  matter.*  Sti 
ricans  must  necessarily  pass  tlirough  a  peiiad  nf  M 
before  they  can  arrive  at  those  higher  degrees  of  M 
to  which,  even  in  this  world,  humanity  seems  deatiaif^ 
example  of  what  will  have  taken  place  in  Eoropei  V 
advanced  state  of  economical  science,  will  no  doubt  reMp 
transition  from  redundant  to  justly  apportioaed  tfi 
much  less  severe  than  in  other  countries.  Bat  atilL  Al 
/icuhy  of  finding  employment,  ai  of  mwinft  ^riNl 
must,  more  or  lesa^  be  tUl  in  An       h         i^fMMi^^ 


MMttght  and  ppudeDtial  conCrot  are  fcniiddv  whicb,  while  itmy 
temoTe  ttie  canse^  of  poverty,  by  preventing  the  popUktioh 
from  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  tre 
essential  to  an  exalted  state  of  intellectual  improvement  and 
ef  moral  feelin!?. 

-  The  fj^reiir  importance  of  the  foregoing  disquisitions  ha»  in- 
dnctd  us  to  dwell  mu6h  lonsrer  upon  them  than  we  had  at  first 
intended.  It  seeiKs,  indeed,  that  the  view  which  we  ha^e 
presented  of  the  principle  of  population,  is  not  only  necessary 
li^  the  forming  of  just  and  adequate  ideas  of  the  possible  iin- 
proTeirents  which  may  be  effected  in  society,  but  is  calculated 
fb  remove  much  of  the  difficulty  respecting  the  origin  of  ttiio^ 
4f  those  evils  of  civilized  sqciely. 

It  is  full  time,  however,  that  we  shoulc}  d^i^(i'Qlin  spec^t^ 
j(|ipn,  and  present  our  readers  with  some  account, of  the  prjp- 
.ijipal  publications  which  bave.appeared  on  the  subject  of  EiOQniS- 
pieal  Banks.  The  pamphlet  of  the  Right  Hoaorable  George 
jBbese,  with  which  we  have  headed  this  article,  des^Dves  the 
llighest  coosideration  from  tlie  public,  and  is  beyond  ocht  praise* 
From  this  c^entleman's  great  practical  knowledge,  ftonl  tfy 
tHibits  of  close  attention  to  facts,  and  his  long  acquaintance 
etHh  the  actual  con<luct  of  affairs,  he  is  probably  of  all  living 
iitetesinen  the  least  likely  to  wander  out  of  the  sober  paths  of 
tpftlity,  or  to  indulge  visionary  hopes  respecting  the  future 
y^ospects  of  society.  It  is  therel'ore  in  the  highest  degffia 
tMiafactory  to  find  him  sanctioning,  by  his  authority,  aU  tlia 
Mticipattons  which  have  been  formed  of  the  advantages  ^ 
JBjtnks  for  Savings.  He  tells  us,  that  under  the  persuasion  t^tt 
Mmething  might  be  done  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  ih^ 
foor,  he  was  a  zealous  co-operator  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  that 
minister's    measure    for   improving   the  system  of  the    Peer 

^ws;  and  though  this,  and  several  other  similar  projects 
ed.  he  did  not  despair,  but  continued  to  believe  that  some 
iflectual  means  might  yet  be  devised  for  the  removal  of  poverty. 
JBe  hills  the  system  of  Banks  for  Savings,  as  the  means  of 
IhWIIing  his  prophetic  hopes,  and  expresses  his  anxious  desire 
of  eeei  g  it  universally  adopted.  We  cannot  refrain  from  mip- 
Mrting  the  opinions  we  have  expressed  upon  Economical  BanJu 
if  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  admirable  observations  of  Mr. 
Koae:— 

.  *  Nothing  is  so  likely  as  the  encouragement  of  a  plan  of  this  sort 
te  prevent  early  and  improvident  marriages,  which  are  the  cause!more 
|bao  any  other  of  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  poor^s  rate.  When  a 
l^^ng  smgie  :iMn  ^h  lil  acquire  the  habit  of  savmg,  he  will  be  likely 
tB  go  on  till  he  shall  get  together  as  much  as  will  enable  him  to 
fMse  some  provision  to  support  a  family,  before  he  thinks  of  ma^- 
Mte.  This  if  an  attahunenl  which  every  fnanf  who  has  the  good 
Vol,  V.  N.8.  3  B 


of- Ms  eountry  al  heart, «iiiit  eamtttlv  with  ibr.  M  ma^.hm0  mk 
it  the  mind  of  maa  can  invent  any  uung  more  likelj  than  lUl^l# 
revive  and  to  Imng  into  action  that  old  spirit  of  ahhorrence  to.  -^ 

ceiving  pnrish  relief }'  .      ■  .     Kt. 

^Thesucceta  [of  Banks  for  Savings]  at  Edinborgh  and  BatiM 
hm  been  very  considerable.  It  is  on  that  experienoe  1  rely  >  mcrt 
ooofidentlj  than  I  should  have  done  upon  the  theorjrof  the  pliMb 
excellent  and  unexceptionable  as  it  is.^  . 

The  following  hint  deserves  conaaderation. 

^  In  Scotland,  I  believe  the  palpit  haa  been  found  a  very  eflfa» 
dans  means  of  giving  furtherance  to  tiie  meaaure  of  the  Bank^jlp 
well  in  the  congregations  of  the  Piisenters  as  ii^  the  Establifbsi 
Charch;  it  beins  considered  as  one  tending  to  .the  advanceniebt  a« 
religion  and  good  morals^  as  well  as  to  great  .temporal  a4vanti|ges. 
How  far  the  same  practice  may  be  adopted  in  places  in  this  pa.rt;9f 
(j^e  United  Kingdom  where  Societies  are  formed,  or  intendcq  Vf 
b0{»roposed|  I  must  leave  to  more  competent  persoiu  to  dedfe. 
Ifi  any  event,  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  amonM  tbetr  parishhmeib 
may.be  of  infinite  use;  and  in  a  matter  of  such  moment  I  canast 
entertain  a  doubt  but  that  they  will  1^  made.'  Rosi^s  Ohero&ikmt 
pp.  US,  S3.  ~  :' 

The  Essay  on  Parish  Banks,  by  the  Rer.  Henry  Diinesili.  tf 
Rothwell,  is  a  pttbfioatioD  of  great  merit ;  and  we '  bearm 
fecommend  H  to  the  attentive  notice  of  bur  readers,  ft^ 
excellent  with  respect  both  to  matter  and  to  style.  The  clw^ 
'rations  which  it  contains  respecting  the  mode  in  ivbidi'tht 
buisiness  of  Banks  for  Savings  should  be  managed,  art  er- 
tremely  judicious ;  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  th^  eMf- 
bUsbment  at  Dumfries,  arc  the  best  whicn  we  have  aeen.'m. 
Duncan's  history  of  Banks  for  Savings,  in  the  establisboMit 
of  which  he  has  taken  so  leading  and  honourable  a  part»  ti  ¥d^ 
interesting,  and  is  narrated  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  perf&si  tUut; 
dour.  He  notices  some  facts  which  are  to  be  classed  am^^ 
those  striking  coincidences  wbieh  so  frequently  occar  in '« 
history  of  new  inventions ;  and  he  unhesitatinffly  acknovrled^ 
the  aids  and  suggestions  he  received  in  oonuucttng  the  jfrMt 
moral  experiment  which,  in  his  hands,  has  been  attended  ivitk 
such  complete  and  astonishing  success.  Fdtowing^  the^^rr- 
cept  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  '^^  renders  unto  Cttsar  the  ittmes 
*'  which  are  CsBsars  ;'*  and  by  thus  refusing  to  jnrate  aqpffl^ 
fame,  he  heightens  the  splendour  "of  his  own.  '---^ 

Mr.  Taylor's  **  Summary  Account  of  the  London  SaV 
^<  Bank,'*  is  interesting,  and  contains  practical  mggMSoM 
the  formation  of  Committees,  and  the  modes  of  conduc" 
the  business  of  the  Bank,  which  may  be  of  much  Utflit 
those  who  are  about  to  establish  similar  institntioQS.  ^bef  SAW- 
fititution.of  the  *  London  Savings*  Bank*  iVtfifMnt  £Mltr'4lttt 
ofthe  'London  Provident  ilmSttotkm'       Sk^g^.'^'ef  ^WMk 


Vm  Chnerthe  Dtite  of  Someeaet  i»  fmtnmi  The  ktter  is  w 
trMbcraey;  the  former  v  pare  democracy..  To  fbnit^  a  perfecSt 
iMitil\iiiofi  wotild  require  a  imtoft  ofthe  principles  of  both;  .It 
io  necessary^  in  order  to  ^ve  importance  to  Banks  for  SaTfaigSy 
M  well  as  to  allbrd  a  pertiect'  guarantee,  for  the  security  of  their 
Anids,  that  men  of*  rank  and  fortune  should  be  induced  to 
teeOuH^  trustees;  whiles  in  ord^td'win  ihe  confideQ<^  of  the 
labourinfi:  cla*«ses,  it  seems  expedient  and  reasonable  that 
de^KMitor  should  have  some  insf section  and  control  oTer 
Hw:'  aflministnuioii  of  their  own  aimrs.  But  Mr.  Duncan,  of 
fRiKhwell,  has  treated  this  subject  so  ably,  that  it  is  unneoea- 
^M^  for  us  to  say  another  word  upon  it. 

^  Mr.  Barber  -  Beaumont's  •*' Essay  on  Provident  or  Paiii^ 
^  Banks/'  contains  some  useful  observatfons  dpon^tlie  dang^ 
jff's]>oiti|)^  the  simple  and  (Sheap  machinery  which  constitutes 
t)^  perfection  of  these  institutions,  by  atteinptin^  to  introduci^ 
ffOUipli  *  ited  improvements*  Mr«  Davis's  '*  Friendly  AdvlciS'  to 
f!  i<l«tU8tno«is  uud  frugal  persons/*  is  an  admirable  little  tract, 
jafid^He  are  happy  to  perceive  that  it  has  already  gone  through 
three  editions.  Under  the  unassuming  form  of  a  six  peony 
piunphlet^  it  .contains  lessons  of  inestimable  value.  We  do 
^t  remember  ever  to  have  seen-  so  viuoh  good  sens0  i^oi^ 
^eo^ed  into  so  small  a  compass.  This  little  tract  should  be 
Jiuversally  distributed  amone  the  poor. 

^Jfi  would  be  an  unpardonable  act  of  injtisiitice  if,  in  noticing 
ue  writers  who  have  contributed  to  impress  upon  the  public 
ip^  utility  of  Economical  banks,  we  were  to  omit  to  mention  the  ' 
Cffjjginal  author  of  these  admirable  institutions.  Mr.  Bone» 
attract  entitled  ^^  The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  Tjrauquillity,^* 
bveloped,  in  1.816,  the  principles  of  economical  banking,  which 
^ve  lately  been  so.  extensively  adopted.  We  are  of  opinion, 
rtbi?  reasons  already  stated,  that  be.  attributes  too  much  im- 
irtance  to  annuities  commencing  at  a'  late  period  of  life.  ^Biit 
tthiaas  it  may,  Mr.  Bone's  simple  and  unexpensive  machinery, 
ir.preserving  and  accumulating  the  surplus  earnings  of  labour, 
f^-j^h  invention  of  the  highest  utility  and  importance;  and'his 
H^une  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 
^r  .Before  we  conclude  this  articfe,  we  must  make  a  few  observa- 
j^oow -upon  one  or  two  points  which  seem  essentially  connected 
vrith  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  system  or'  Econo- 
p^i^.  Jyanks .  Jn  the  iGirst  place,  it  appears  highly  desirable  that 
'^  ieJKuipiitutions  should,  if  it  can  be  accomplished  without  ren- 
ifig  t^eir  machinery  too  complicated,  or  materially  increasing 
j^e^^iifpeiise  oi  mantigemeut.  embrace  a  scheme  of  insuraqoe 
^g^W/o'that  on  which  friendly  societies  or  b^nefi^  clubs, i^re 
fnin^^.  «lt^il^t>oiae.  upion  of  this,  nature,  it  mj^fr^^ea^^ 
^pei|^tlu^,tti^i^^  hej%h  de^« 
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tute  by  b^Dg  compelled^  on  (be  recurrence  of  «ooidBaife<ir4Mk 
eMe,  to  draw  from  their  bank  the  accumulnteil  atfving^oC^jPMVy 
But  if  the  banks  could  be  made  to  comhinc^  i  ttcheBie  of  famugaalfl 
a^ftst  such  casualties,  this  distre^sincf  r«^sult  woakl  be-ob) 
vialedy  and  the  labourer,  by  dividins:  hiK  safinfl^s  belwcwi  tht 
temporary  deposite,  and  the  insurance  iunds,  would,-  at  ona  an4 
the  same  time,  be  able  to  accumulate  an  available  rertosroe  feff 
the  period  of  marriage,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  llieTwiom 
accidents  of  life.  This  union  of  Economical  banks- with  rrieadr 
ty  societies,  would  complete  the  system  for  ailontin^  to  tk« 
eople  the  means  of  self-support.  8houtd  this  uuioii,  howfq<S 
e  found  too  complicated  and  ex|iensive,  then  it  will 
expedient  that  depositors  to  the  banks  should  aiaa  be 
of  friendly  societies.  *r 

It  should  never  be  forefotten,  that  all  the  beiNefiis  whiob  Cii 
l|e  rationally  expected  from  Economical  Banks,  arise  io  eonit^ 

E nee  of  such  institutions  affording  a  oonveiiieni  ainl  eeiiH 
e  of  deposite  for  the  surplus  earning  of  tb«*  uniiicumbevdi 
arcr.     Now,  in  whatpver  deo^ree  these  surtdus  curniiigi-aii 
-eartaileci,  in  that  de|^ee  will  the  utility  of  bi*OHoiniG44  b«ki 
be  destroyed.     As  wui^es  must  ever  be  MufBciHit  to  keep.lkp 
"supply  of  labour  up  to  the  demand,  the  man   who  has  Ibe  ^vt- 
ftge  number  of  children,  will  be  able  just  to  su|iport  hia  faivilf* 
But  when,  instea<l  of  enabling  the  married  laiiourer  Ui  aupjlHl 
his  family  by  a;)portioniog  his  wac^  to  the  value  of  sdWuMeetre^ 
W6  give  him,  u|M)n  every  rise  in  the  price  of  proviBioaa,  neertw 
allowance  from  the  parish,  we  depress  the  earning  of  tUftriVl- 
raarried  man,  to  whom  this  aid  is  not  afforded,  below  tbebvif^ 
-ttdral  level,  and,  by  an  act  of  injustice  for  which  It  wouUiii 
•  diiBcult  to  find  a  name,  deprive  him  of  the  raeam  of  profi4¥K 
-for  his  future  wants.     Whoever  is  interested  in  the  aueoanibtff 
"Ecbnomical  banks,  should  endeavour,  as  a  preliminary  .tfiep»jQ 
^correct  that  most  misohieveus  operation  of  the  poor  lawf^Jlif 
which  an  increase  in  the  parish  rate  is  subatkulea  for.a  riM^ 
wage»."  This- miserable  and  unjust  system,  (for.  we  are.iobLby 
the  highest  authority^  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  bis  hirei) 
prevails,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  throughout  many  agri-* 
eultural  districts ;  and,  if  it  should  not  be  emplodecl,  wiU^iii  fuch 
'districts,  present  an  insuperable  bar  to.every  plan  fiu* inl|vofv^^ 
'  the  condition  of  the  people.  •  * »     i^> 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  distributing  of  pftriah  reli^^  thft 
iinenlightened  benevolence  obstructs  improvement*  aiifl  teod*  ^ 
perpetuate  the  misery  it  would  remove.  In  the  erection  of  jj^f|9|^ 
teeitiaries,  enormous  sums  are  squiyideretl .  io  a  ipiifiper  ipiMb 
worse  than  useless*  Whatever  the  capita)  '^!:^MwritF|i^|4wn  .^f 
a  oottotry  nmy  be,  they  Qa»  create  Ofth  A  goif M  deiiiiM^rWbov. 
Now,  if  QoTemmeot  supplies  a  peftM»  of  thie  givoe  nnwMifl,  (y 
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•6n  ft  peaitendtry^  it  iniiiiriifOMMMlIftluraii^i 

jMihiU'^ind  3pe    j      workinen  out  of  ^oopIoyi^eQl*    Tiiu%^ 

■iftiiiii  nmrket  will  be  narrowed,  waga^  will  be  redufi^,  the  dil9|f' 

odty'-of  6Maii)inf^  employoient  aad  siil>$i»tence  will  )»e  incrofMMd^ 

MM  want' will,  fl^oad  freali  vjctima  to  the  |>erpecralipa  of'criqiev 

Cblis  it  may  be  feared  lest  the  Penitentiary  at  MiltiankL,  ereotod 

il'an  enormous  expense,  for  tlie  purpose  of  trainiofi^  convict^  lo 

Moatry   and   virtue,  sliould  prove   tbe    remote   occaaiQn    of 

vkakifig  new  criminids  in  the  plaoe  of  those    whom   it   majp 

fiiolailn.      Convicts    should    be    employed    and  reclatnifKl  hi 

Atftrtt  eolonies,  where,  from   the  great  productive  pow^ra..^ 

MMStry    when    directed   to  new  bnds,  they   miccbt,    with^Ji' 

W^rate  degree  of  skilful  management,    be    made,  not  o^li» 

tp  maintain  themselves,    but  to  replace   the  expense  of  thw 

Mnaport;   and  where,  by  opening  new  fields  for  oouiicieircial 

■Ipeeulation, they  would. enlarge,  rather  than  narrow,  the'Ubo^ir 

tMtket  on  tbe  mother  country.     In  onler  to  aid  the  impruyci- 

dtent  of  the  people,  we  should  carefully  abstain  from  every  UuM 

%riiioh  migtit  prevent  wages  from  finding  their,  natural  .ievi^ 

WkA  should  confine  ourselves  to  encouraging  the  uniiicumbepPMl 

Utan  to  lay  up  those  surplus  earnings  which  are  his  due 

~«  From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  appear,  that  ifiuqb 

H  yet  10  be  doner  and  not  a  little  to  be  undone^  befor0...|ifi^ 

ktm  arrive  at  a  perfect  aystem  for    afibrding  the  people /i^ 

Jftoans  of  self  supporf.     This  consideration  should  animate  M^ 

tjB^  more  energetic  exertioiis  in  the  great  caiise  wkiicU  baa  bcyia 

-io  auspiciously  commeneed.     EneMgh  Imis  already  been  Mioom^ 

'pushed   to   ensure  the  success  of  future  efibrts.      i  be  gtfat 

^flrents,  the  astonishing  and  rapid  changes  which,  for  the  last 

^6  and  twenty  years,  we  have  witnessed  in  the  political  woirjldy 

^leeotne   trivial  and  unimportant   when  contrasted    witli    thftt 

At^ly  moral  revdlotion,  which  is  noW  working  its  tranquil^  i^ 

afeis^le^s,  but  resistlesil  way^  and  wbidi  is  not  we  truat.-te 

»,  until  the  Milledniom  dome. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


^'Tlft^r^  Is  no  paft  of  our  etltioal  office,  on  which  we 
^MlEhfior  pafirtftrt  r etlicftanee,  as  that  of  diseharginif  our  duljr.'ie 
the  Public,  at  the  expense  of  the  teelings  aiHl  interests  df^*e 
tieservfarg  individunL  The  wish  to  make  reparation  for.  jiveii 
lieemiiig  severity  in  our  Review  of  Mr.  Good^s  Woik  on  ileb« 
iHdaced  us  to  give  a  prompt  insertion  to  that  Getitlemii^s 
lottery  in  our  March  Number,  although  it  was  impossiUa  to  priBt. 
it  thilumi  addioff  a  few  remarks  sobstantiatiBg  tbe  stats  Meat 
^4fte  fteriewer.     tv«.r  it  we  felled  Ui  our  aHwiyt  to 


?\re  iSju  jBood  satisfaction.    He  compiaimpdi,  io'  a  Vela  to  &t 
roprietor,  of  the  <  self  eyident  absurdity'  9f  Mr  Aafflf-cMai 

<  meot^  on  his  letter,  and  intimated  that  *  three  Hnea  of  gradrfal 
^  ^apology  would  have  done  more  service  to  .the  Review  thai 

<  this  page  of  blundering  defence.*  It  now  becomes  proper  to  do 
justice  to  our  Reviewer^  who,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  is 
wholly  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Good,  and  ppene<I  his  volume  niMleK 
lio  unfavourable  prepossession  whatsoever.  At  the  tiipe  of*  bis 
receiving  Mr.  Good^s  Letter,  from  the  PubKsber,  be  was  Jahoar^ 
ing  under  severe  indisposition,  and  had  only  an  hour  allowed 
him  hastily  to  draw  up  the  few  remarks  which  ap|ieare(i  Jo 
fbe  Number  for  March.  As  both  his  competency  as  a  fl^brow 
st^holar,  and  his  integrity  as  a  critic,  are  cieeply  finplidated'tlir 
Ae  justness  of  his  strictures  on  Mr.  Good's  Work,  we  ihldB 
k  due  to  him  to  give  insertion  to  the  following  communk^f  *^ 
as  affording  specimens  of  the  dtUa  on  which  he  IbiinM  his^ 
]iH>n  of  Mr.  Good's  qualifications  and  attainments  ai)  a 
M  critic. 
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4  *  Job^  ch.  iii.  6.  **  Let  it  not  rejoice  amidst  the  dajf  o£^•At 
year."  **  There  are  two  derivations  of  the  Hebrew  temi  rft  (J^9l]| 
here  translated  rejoice ;— >the  one  is  from  the  verb  nn*  ta^w^Hem^jtm 
together:  in  which  case  the  phrase  rous^be  necesxirily  fenderec^as  in 
dor' common  version,  **  let  it  not  be  jofned  to;'*  and. the  buieirllppai 
the  verb  nin  (hadeh)  tbrejoicet  or  exult'  The  latter  iierivatioa  ap- 
pears the  more  forcible  and  poetical;  and  1  hava.fblfewedCoocflllis, 
Mercer,  and  Schultens,  in  admitting  it  into  the  texl»  in  opp9sili0|^lr 
the  common  reading. "-*Mr.  GootPi  NaUt  p.  86.  ,  .,;,  .j^ir 

Who  would  imagine  after  reading  this  Note,  that  the  Ef^fllf 
Translators  ot*  the  Common  Version,  ever  thought  of  ^Mf^^mifi 
as  suitably  expressing  the  sense  of  the  original  tpl  lo  the  nir- 
gin  of  the  English  Common  Version,  we  find  thtf  very  Miiiilniiy 
adopted  by  Mr.  Good.  **  Let  it  not  rejtpu^  among  the  dnyid 
<^  the  year  !**  A  less  pompoud  Author,  would  have  'saiil  nierAM 
< '  I  prefer  the  marginal  to  the  textual  reading  of  tH6  pilblid'V^-j 
*  sion.'  '  '^        **^**J 

<  Ch.  iv.  5.  ^  The  Hebrew  asn  almost  miiforaily;Midiiea'lleisi* 
tien,  rotation,  turn,  or  circle,"— for  the  root  is  not  k^^batwif  ^MUkf 
as  a  verb  neuter,  signifies  to  re4ums  and  as  a  vaib  ^f&it^wf^M^UfKt^ 
recover,  and  also  to  re-turn.'* — Mr.  GooiPs  A^ote,  Pf^  ^  ^^^^  q   ^h 

'  an  is  not  a  Hebrew,  but  a  Chaldee  vrord. '  EvtnHf  Mi>ttf# 
sdiolar  knows  that  ton,  or  MOn,  (for  so  the  iroidTW  liAled'4P 
both  Athias's  and  Vander-hooght*8  editions,)  is*  fMtt  th^JflUM^ 
M3,  or  {03,  ventre,  to  comey  or  go.  ar,  or  M^,  iii'tte  brigtii^W 
:tf^,  or  y\r\j  the  sr  in  Hebrew  being,  dianged .  fiH^jAhoiflf ii^fifesl- 
dee.  ..   *'  ^ff3[vv.>;  ad  bicf^<^ 


•  '^  Cfa^T.SS.:  <^TribM  of  the  field,''  nimf^  «jd.  -  ^  TbeCoai,  or  ^m^ 
f  eny  of  thei  fiel4''— JIf  r.  Goo«i'#  A'bfe,  p,  66.  \ 

1  Where  did  Mr.  Good  find  i»?  If  be  would  look  into  hit 
Hebrew  Bible,  he  would  find  ^la&e/whicih  does  not  mean  *  «)i»,' 
bat  stones. 

^  '  Ch.  vi.  19.  "  The  companies  of  Tema  search  eamestluJ'—*'  Sttch^»» 
isjs  Mr.  Good,  in  his  Note,  p.  80,  "  is  the  reJf  meaning  oJT 
the  Hebrew  no^an,  which  imph'es  not  merely  fo /ooil,  but  to  beat  aSoitt^ 
or  investigate,  or  examinate  every  step."  •♦  The  theme  is  bant  to 
thrash  or  beat  out  com,  with  a  rod  cr  other  instrument ! !  I'* 

,  What  an  accurate  etymologist!  The  Hebrew  worcl  tnn  nenf^ 
^eans  to  look.  The  Hebrew  word  is  not  wan,  but  VOWW 
Which  is  from  m}y  Iniuitus  est ,  to  look  atfenticely.  Tbf 
tcry  word  used  in  the  text  occurs  in  Psalm  xxxiv.  6.  WSTVi 
^  ihe)f  looked  attentively.^  In  the  compass  of  a  tew  lines,  Mr. 
Good  commits  the  following  four  errors.— 1.  He  is  wrongin 
saying  Wan  rueans  to  look.  ^.  He  is  wrong  in  giving  n^^an.M 
the  word.  3.  He  is  wrong  in  giving— ^earcA  earnestly,  as  a 
Tersibn  of  the  original.  4.  He  is  wrong  in  not  giving  eaj  as  th« 
proper  root  •  The  companies  of  Tema  «  looked  attentively^^ 
**  b  the  proper  translation.*  *^ 

J  *  Ch  vii.  12.  **  I  am  much  more  at  a  loss  for  the  reason  whf 
Wn  should  be  commonly  trajaslated  whale,  &c/' — Note^  p.  89.        ^^ . 

vThe  text  has  not  ss^jn  bat  pjn,  and  if  Mr.  Good  had  referred 
t^' Gen.  i  21,  he  might  have  found  the  reason  of  p^  being  ior 
eluded  in  the  class  of  large  sea  animals.  Whatever  may  be 
the  meaning  of  pjn,  Mr.  Good  has  lost  sight  of  his  original  to 
fivingca^in.  .  . 

^lob.  ch.  xi  17.  *■  Thou  shak  ^rtru)  vigorous.^ "^In  our  common  fta^ 
mm^ ««  Thou  shak  be**  The  primary iheaning  of  rt«n,  however,  is sa^ 
diat  of  simple  being,  but  ot  strength,  vigour,  p^fect.  life,  aaop*' 
posed  to  dissolu^on:  whence,  as  a  verb^  it  implies  inmost  con6taiDCJ|r 
^  to  become  strong  and  vigorous^'— *  to.  recover  strength  and  vigour 
fsays  Parkhurst)  after  faintness,  weakness,  or  sickness.'  See  his 
Lexicon:  Article  rv^n,  11.  Who  does  not  perceive  the  fitness  and 
elegance  of  the  term,  as  used  in  such  a  sensoy  i^mi  upon  such  aa'>oc« 
•veiaoJ -Good*  Notes,  ij^.  US.  •* 

And  wtio  does  not  |>erceive  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  c¥ 
Mr.  Good  ?  The  Hebrew  is  T^n:^  ipra,  which  has  ho  other 
«i#ai>ii^  than  ^  As  the  morning  thou  shalt  be.*  The  prinoMtry 
jBeaniog  of  n^n  is  that  of  simple  being,  t^  opposed  to  nQO^s- 
hience.  The  woi0  13.  n«nn  from  n^n,  and  what  has- this  to.  (i<a> 
with  a  lelerenoe  to  Parkhurst  ujader  n^H  ? 

^  Job,'* chap.  xvL  7.  ''I  am  altogether  at  k  loss  to  know  why  «m|r 
should  be  rendered  'Vmy  company."  ^  "ip,  as.ji  yerb*  means  generally: 
te  **  testify,^'  or-  **  bear  witness;''  but  has  no  such  sense'  as  ***  to  as- 


•ocfate :  «Bd  mp,  as  ft  tabstantive,  geiaerdlf  fmpss  < 

or  **  witnesRes.'*  t^i};^  indeed,  from  ijyt,  is  dewiy  **  ft  eonpftaj,*^  if 
•*  essociation* '  and  eo  is  nnir»  from  the  same  rapipel  jii  regiaM$,  ftH 
1  believe  never  otherwise*  and  here  it  has  nolhiDg  to  govern'^v^ 
GooiPs  Nutei^  p.  186,  line  8,  &c 

It  19  surely  somewhat  strange^  that  a  Biblipd  crit{p  «h9«I4 
Imy  by  hi)$  own  confession,  **  altosreth^r  at  a  lo^a/*  wlNe>«  Aft 
irimentary  principles  of' U.^brew  Grammar  .-ere  inat'«r  of  tm* 
aideratioii  Mr.  Good  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  WV  JmuM 
be  rendered  *'  my  c*ompiiny  :**  we  will  inform  him.  IW  w  in 
regimen  in  this  very  passage,  in  consequence  of  the  yod-a  af« 
^ed'  In  Hebrew,  u  noun  singular  in  the  feminine  gender  eq^* 
i^i  in  H)  changes  n  into  n,  before  an  affix,  aa  ngw,  a  wife ;  unMb 
;iiy  wife:  mm  a  law;^imn,  my  law:  non,  integrity;  vigpb 
fepiDe  integrity  :  cum  multin  aliU,     So,  iu  the  text  tnvis  *i|iy 

*  company' :  rnt^,  from  ^,  being  changed  into  mp  before-^,  9^« 
cording  to  grammiitical  rule.    THIS?  Numb.  x^i.  5,  0,  is,  ^  hip 

*  company,'  as  is  y^Vy  verse  16,  *  thy  company,' 

*  Ch  xvi.  7.  *'  Here,  mdeed,  hath  he  distracted  me^^'^stihn  ^JMh 
bt  distracted  me ;''  Not,  '^  hath  he  made  me  wtarj/'  as  ii^  fir 
common  version  ;  f?n  in  no  sense  implies  **  to  weary  ;*'  bul  KenolHf 
«« to  move,  or  shake  violently  ' — **  to  agitate,  difitract»  nmculeoi  kh 
tdkicate."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  real  meaning  U  tbo  pi»> 
sent  case.' — Good^s  NoieSf  p.  185. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  real  mtaning  ia'fti 
fureaent  case,  and  as  certainly  Mr.  Good  baa  not  found  it.  *  hi 
*^  does  not  mean  to  weary.*'  Who  ever  thought  it  did?  if 
Sn  jdoes  not  mean  to  wearyjj  rtt6  certainly  does,  and  that  it  Ike 
root  of  ^anhn  in  the  text. 


<  Ch.  xxxi.iSl.  «'  If  I  have  withdrawn  my  hand)'*  nM  maaia  A- 
ractly  **  to  withdraw/*  to  draw  bacic  or  aside--our  coosaon.ito- 
deriag,  *'  If  I  have  lift  up  my  hand  against,''— and  that  of  Jutkt$t 
and  Tremellius,  and  Piscator.    <<  If  I  have  shaken  my  hand 


correctness ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  reliaquish  thnm  *    Qa^Tf  AMl^ 
p.  867.  •    .  .) 

Our  critic  is  out  again.  The  Hebrew  word.ia  tnmftf  ^MUk 
has  notliing  to  do  with  MnD  ^  to  withdraw.'  It  ia  derivMMI 
f|t3,  and  is  adequately  rendered  in  the  common  veraion,  **  If  f 
"  have  lift  up.*' 

<  Ch.  xxxiii.  17.  «<  Rooteth  out."  Not  noD%  froin  no?  "  t^.lMik^ 
as  given  without  any  clear  meaning  in  our  common  version  ttiviO 
from  nD3  to  uproot.'— »G0oif'«  NoUi,  p.  886.  .     ^ 

There  is  no  such  verb  in  the  whole  compass  6f  ^einrfW  if 
nOD,  *  to  uprooV 

<  Chap.  XXX.  tfc  ••  For  Hie  fpoky  j^  ftr  iM^PMr.i-  ttlllMl 


ndeed/|!^;}^\  a4mit8ofboth  these  senses.  ^sSltouldn^tnyf  soulpiD^ 
^^ih'e-ithtl^  of'stofijr  Becess  of  darkness , and  aeatH-sbade,'>A  moa- 
ned in  cliap.   xxviii.  3»  in  which  the  same  term  .is  used,  and  r^i^ 
fcSl  by  every  one  in  the  sense  now  offered." — Goods  Note^,  p^  3^9. 

A  gross  raistatement,  and  a  false  assertion,  in  a  few  lineid!  iili 
dk.  xxviii.  3,  the  t^erm  is  not  \V2Hy  but  732e.  The  former  wc^d 
jpyDiforrnly  meanl  *  e^enus/  '  destitute/  '  poor:'  never  stone ^ 
ti>ck  ;  the  latter  invariably  naeans  lapisy  stone.  The  words  iiajf^ 
m  connexion  with  each  other.  -^s. 

|.t 'Ch.  wxiii.  19.  '*  pnjc  and  ruinx  (aten,  at'na)  indifeed  wh«tbit 
It  Hebr?w,  Chaldee,  or  Syriac,  import  a  «  furnace/  and  is  so  reBw 
^red  Gen.  xix.  28. — Good's  Notes,  p.  387.  A 

M^  rendered  !  On  turning  to  the  English  common  version-y 
jClfO^xix.  28,  we  ra^eet  with  the  word  furnace,  it  i&  true:  bu# 
if  we  refer  to  the  same  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  shatlft 
^d  « neither  fVW,  nor  mvw,  but  JOTD.  The  former  words 
fairer  mean  "yMrnace"  in  Hebrew.  '--* 

*  Ch.  xix.  5.—"  And  expose  to  myself)*'    The  verb  na3,  whehde 
\^    present  term    fn^Dim   implies  rather    "  to  publish/'  or  f*  Idy 
cp|n/'  to  '*  urge  a  charge  in  broad  day-light/'  than  <*  to  plead,'^  olr^ 
uffiply  '« to  act,''  or  **  speak/' ' — NoteSf  p.  213.  '^ 

\tn  p.   154,    Mr.   Good   remarks—*  Ch.  xiii.  15,   « But  1" 
MKHdd  still  justify,  rt^yi»  yt\  In  our  common  version,  ^^Butl"' 
wHl  maintain ;"  yet  HDJ  means  rather  to  act  or  speak  truJyr 
jllptly,  or  righteously,  to  rectify,  or  justify,  than  merely  *^.to 
i^*|fiie,  or  maintain  a  cause,  be  its  nature  what  it  may.*'  '.'  ■ 

y  One  would  have  thought  that  the  merest  novice  in  Hebrt^r 
w^d  have  assigned  such  words  as  in»3in  and  TXastk  to  the  pit)* 
per  root,  which  is  not  HDJ,  as  Mr.  Good  boldly  and  igoorantly 
asAerts,  but  TO*,     The  same  sort  of  error  occurs  in  the  following  ^ 
ndte : — 

Y'dh.  xii.  16. — **  n^cnn  is  a  derivateirom  nivr,  to  equaliae,  or  make 
elU^;   and  consequently  implies  equality,  adequacy,  competency,. 
or  sufficiency.* — Good's  Noies^  p.  HS. 

,ifiyery  Hebraist  knows,  that  sucb  words  as  irratn  smfl  TfMh 
can  belong  only  to  the  verbs  T\S^  and  rxar*.  Mr.  Good  presents 
^JS^  at  p.  ^8  (Notes)  this  identieal  ^*  rPVin  as  a  substantive, 
ivf^fmg  transgression  ivc>  iniquity,  frofti  m93  ^tof«ii,'  or  >rs*> 
li^5|)i.  e.  in  duty,  and  hence  ta  sin,  or  transgress.''  The 
word  nwin,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  from  n»».  It  bis' 
nq  such  meaning  as  that  of  ^  sin,'  or  transgcession,  in  the  Jde- 
bfj^  Bible.  ,..:,.. 

Ch.  xix.  12.  <  And  wheel  their  line»-^^)  The  t^eib  30,  whence  tac^ 
here  made  use  of,  implies  in  all  its  sensesi^  *  GytBXion^  and  .denolOB, 
'  TO  encompass,'  *  surround,'  '  encircle,'  ■  enring,'  ox  yY^iifi^'  ao4v 
by  no  means  *  to  raise  up/  though  this  is  the.  ccAimon  sense,  as- 
c*rt  fd  ft  in  the Y)^efltMpifeaga?:^0a»*5  mtei,  ^:2\k  *      * 
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It  is  requested  that  the  reader  of  this  paper  iriU  Teiiff  the 
citations,  that  he  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  fSset  m  Mr. 
Good's  having  committed  errors  so  gross  as  these.  ^^Th| 
verb  3D  whence  \3D^^'  says  Mr.  Grood,  ''  implies  by  no  means  to 
raise  up.'*  Did  he  ever  know,  or  hear  of  such  a  meaning  beias 
attributed  to  it  ?  What  will  the  reader  think  of  Mr.  Uood^ 
when  he  is  informed  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  Biblei  Johi 
xix.  12.  that  the  verb  UO^  does  not  occur  in  it  ^  Svek 
however  is  the  fact.  The  words  are,  C32m  'hp  hw  which  Mr. 
Good,  after  his  accustomed  manner,  translates,  ^'  wheel  ikmr 
lines ;" — ^but  which  the  common  version  renders  strictly  and 
properly — ^^  They  raise  up  their  way  against  me."  The  aUi^ 
sion  is  to  the  practice  of  besieging  armies  raising  up  woiks 
against  a  place.  In  this  passage  Mr.  Good,  with  consum- 
mate boldness,  renders  am  by  *^  their  lines,"  i.  e.  *^  lines  of  Mi- 
dlers in  battle  array."  jn  is  way,  path,  manner,  oustom ;  ncffr 
"  lines"  or  ranks  of  soldiers. 

Ch.  xvi  6.  '<  WhatxdU  ii  avail  me,)  In  the  original  .*)Snv«B; 
in  our  common  version,  *'  What  am  I  eased  ?'*  The  me^ming  is  not 
essential!]^  different ;  but  'pr^  does  not  imply  '*  to  ease,"  but  **  to  ao- 
ceed/'  "  increase,"  or  *'  advance ; '  and  hence  **  to  profitt'*  **  beneSji* 
or  *'  avail;'-  whence  "]Sn  as  a  noun,  implies,  **  a  toll,'  '*  custom/'/' no* 
duce,"  *'  profit,"  or  *«  availment. ' — A'o/e«,  p.  184. 

*|f?n  is  simply  a  verb  of  motion.  The  nouu  *f>n  is  appHsd  is 
the  sense  of  toll  only  in  Chaldee,  and  is  strictly,  aad  prop^iy, 
*^  passing  money,"  implying,  not  that  ^'  produce,'*  or  *^  profiV* 
(as  Mr.  Good  will  have  it,)  is  the  radical  import  of  the  .word,  bllt| 
^'  motion,^'  i.  e.  passing  along.  In  the  common  version  tlie  voiie 
of  the  Original,  is  adequately  conveyed  in — ^*  What  am  1  enan^r 
and  the  literal  translation  of  the  words  is  given  in  the  Qiafg|i 
• — **  What  goeth  from  me  ?"  '.     . 

Ch  xxxii.  2.    Before  God  )     The  Septuagmt  resders  it  s(ilL4if* 

ferently,  svavrtoy  Kv^iov,  ^'  in  opposition  to,'*  or,  as  the  adverse  iM9 
to  « the  Lord/'—NoteSf  p.  876. 

This  affonis  us  a  specimen  of  our  ciitic^s  skill  in  Ch'eek-  Mr. 
Good  must  submit  to  be  infoimed,  that  ivzrrloy  Kv^tov  mefw^s,  "^^ 
fore  the  Lord^"  and  in  this  sense  is  a  correct  renderinji;  of  IN 
passage  CD^'ifjKO— as  *•  coram  Deo*    would  be  in  JUatin. 

Wc    shall  subjoin  a   few  specimens  ol  Mi^  Good**  -<  cri^(fi|l 
sagacity,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  hii  rilsimii  in  ik%  fill 
racter   of  a  Translator.  :    m-.i  /)v49 

Job,  vii,  7.    **  O  !  remember,  that,  if  my  life  pass  awiiy,'"       '  ■  ^^ 
Mine  eye  shall  no  more  turn  to  scenes  of  goodness  **  '  '*      '* 

<  This  verse  does  not  appear  to  have  been  understood  6; 
the  Uanslators,  except  Reiske ;  nor  has  it  been  eoteMiG 
to  be,  with  the  subsequent  verse,  irf,  tf  a  <ttbtWto#»' 
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mir,  briathf  vapourt  as  a^  verb,  to  blow>  or  blow  out;  tp  breathe,  in- 
ptre,  or  expire^  to  evaporate^  pass  qffl  or  pass  awiy^    (abire,)   in 

Hrhich  last  sense  the  Arabic  -^j  is  still  used.     I  am  persuaded  that 

the  second  is  the  only  construction  in  which  the  term  nn  ought 
to  be  regarded  in  the  present  place.  It  is  a  verb  employed  con-* 
ditionally :  *'  Should  my  life  pass  away,  or,  if  my  life  pass  away.*'  &q« 
Ac. — Good's   Notes,    p.  88. 

Surely,  a  correct  taste  \irill  prefer  the  reading  of  the  comoHMi 
version  to  Mr.  Good^s.  It  is  far  more  in  correspondence  witU 
the  state  and  feelings  of  the  afflicted  complainant.  *^  O  remem« 
ber  that  my  life  is  wind  : — mine  eye  shall  no  more  see  good.** 
The  sentiments  conveyed  in  the  former  and  subsequent  periods 
separated  by  a  pause,  ^^O  remember,^'  &c.  are  quite  in  the  man- 
ner of  such  a  person  as  Job,  abruptly  piteous.  Mr.  Good^s 
rendering  reduces  it  to  a  mere  truism.  ^^  O !  remember  that 
should  life  pass  away,  mine  eye  shall  no  more  turn  to  scenes 
of  goodness.'* 

'But  to   ascertain    the    proper  meaning,   the  original  words 
roust  be  consulted,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction, 
we  affirm  that  Tvn  (the  word  in  the  text  which  Mr.  Good  renders 
by  *  pass  away,*)   is  never  throughout   the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
wnich  it  occurs  in  instances  almost  innumerable,  in  a  single  in- 
stance employed   as  a  verb,  meaning  *  to  pass  away.^     It  is, 
in  the  present  case  a  noun  importing  breath  or  wind.     ^^O  ! 
^'remember  that  my  life  is  wind,"  is  an  unimpeachable  version  of 
«^  nn  O  n^;.     And  a  parallel  passage  may  be  found  in  Psalm 
Ixxviii.  30.     '^  For  he  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh,  a 
a  wind,"   &c.    rm  nop^  iwa  "Opi.     nitn  in  the  subsequentpart 
of  the  vt>rse  is  not  a  noun,  nor  can  it  be  rendered  by  ^^  scenes,** 
ft  is  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  niT)  and  means  to  ^  see,'  <  bebdd* 
nnnb  ^  to  behold.*     The  marginal  reading  of  the  common  ver-^ 
sioD  is  literal  and  correct — ^^  mine  eye  *  shcdl  not  return  to  see* 

gjiKKi.*'    atn  m»nS  »w  awn  nS. 

*  Job.  xviii.  11."  And  shall  snatch  him  from)  In  the  orieinal  tn^srlt 
wjbich  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  understood,  and  has  hence  been 
dtierently  rendered  —The  real  meaning  of  nVfl  ia  **  to  free."  <•  to 
loosen,'*  *  deliver, '  **  to  take  or  snatch  away,"  In  the  present  instant 
eripere^  in  which  sense  the  same  word  is  used,  Ps.  cxhv,  7,  11,  **  i)e-^ 
Krer  me  out  of  great  waters.''  **  Deliver  from  the  hands  of  strange 
dhSHren,  *  i.  e.  **  take  me,  or  snatch  me  away  from,"  and  hence  accu- 
lately  rendered  '^trpe^'  by  St.  Jerom.  The  same  idea  is  intended 
by  the  same  word  in  the  passage  before  us,  <*  shall  snatch  him  from 
bis  feet,  **  Shall  take  from  him  the  power  of  flight.'—* Goofl^^ 
A^oto«.— p.  206. 

The  verb  ntt  means* '  Aperuit,*  ^  Dilatai^t,*  <  Liberavit,*  and  is 
i^wayt  iiaad  i  ise  to  express  benefit  conferred  on  the 
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object.  In  ibis  way  it  may  be  rendeced  ^  to  natch^B^  natnitft 
from  some  e^il  or  danger  ;  but  it  never  is^  or  can  be,  used,  ii 
expressing  the  taking  away  in  a  hostile  or  unfriendly  inaaiMr, 
whicjii  is  Uie  import  of  Mr.  Good*8  interpretation  of  the  word. 
This^  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Qood  inter- 
prets in  numerous  instances,  and  in  which  he  manifests -a  nr 
(lical  want  of  Hebrew  learning  and  the  insufficiency  of  hk 
skill  in  philological  discrimination.  He  evidently  knows  nothiig 
of  the  origin  or  import  of  the  word  iTtt^. 

'Job,  xxxvi.  14.  *<  They  shall  die  in  the  youth  of  their  soul)  A 
most  forcible  and  elegant  phraseologVf  but  wlucui  is  slrapgely  niti- 
lated  in  our  conunon  version  by  the  total  omission  of  fsmth  *^  tf 
their  soul.'» — Good's  Notes,    p.  410. 

The  common  version  reads,  ^^  They  die  in  youth."  The 
margin  has — ^^  their  soul  dieth,  i.  e.  in  youth.'*  The  Hebrew,  is 
atrtl  ipja  non,  which,  literally  rendered,  is — '<  Their  soul  sli^ 
^^  die  in  youth;*'  in  exact  accordance  with  the  marginal  reacfiog, 
and  the  proper  import  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  textual  m- 
gird,    non  never  can  be  rendered  "  They  die." 

What  we  have  cited  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  llie- 
gross  inaccuracies  and  blunders  with  which  Mr.  Good*8  Book 
abounds.  Many  errors  pervade  the  text  in  cases  in  which  no- 
thing in  reference  to  the  passages  appears  in  the  notes.  For 
instance,  qVw  ch.  xiv.  18.  is  translated  by — ^^^for  ever/*  instead  of 
"  truly,"  or  "  surely."  -pa^,  ch.  xxii.  4.  is  rendered  "  wiO'te 
smite  thee,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Grood^s  canon  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  y  vau,  as  an  im^ 
perfect  negative,  remains  to  be  examined.    It  is  as  fellows:  .,    . 

^  Whenever  y  vau  is  employed  negatively,  it  has  the  precise  fbfeedl^ 
and  in  its  general  range  runs  precisely  paralld  with,  our  own  nor»i|B4' 
the  Latin  nee  or  new ;  and  hence  is  only  an  imperfect  er  half  nuadps^i 
requiring  a  preceding  negative,  as  nor  and  nee  require,  to  auuee  4w 
negation  complete. — The  imperfect  ne^gaUve  n»y  DeeBDpknred«IoDei>^ 
in  every  sentence  cempoted  of  two  opposite  propositions,  when  Hb^.; 
comes  the  means  of  connecting  the  one  fiHth  the  odier :  sQch  prebe- 1 
sitions  being  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  negation,  iuid  Ae  tbrnerVl 
course  supplying  the  place  of  an  antecedent  negative  fo  fSH  dMi^ 
quent  and  impe&ct  connecting  particle.'.-*iVbCef,  p.  6.  •  - 

This  canon  is  applied  by  Mr.  Good  in  explanatiea  oiC 

«  Job  i.  5.    crn^«t>7^i  ^^3  ^Ktsn,  dnnin^ st^raimi,  aaAmmkjj  er. 
Netting  God^  are  opposite  propositions,  constitutiag  tiej"  ^  '  '* 

other ;  and  are  united  by  an  imperfect  negatifis  pavtl 
perfection  is  cured  or  supplied  hj  tbe  relative  negation  of  Ae  firrt 
of  the  two  propositions.' 

In  bis  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  BcIeclil?lbfriew)*^Mn^€Mea 
furnishes  another  example  of  flie  apptieetM'ef  1ft|Nr^|lMf?' 
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Hno^  chish  n»m  jo  wi  Tf?n  in  Eccles.  i.  4.  ^  Hei^^  says  Mr.' 

Qoody  '  the  i  tru  precedini^  pjn  is  used  in  a  half-negative 
^  sense,  the  other  half  negation  being  supplied  by  the  contrl^ 
^  of  the  Terbs  pa$9  away^  and  come  tvith  the  verb  abide  for 

*  eoer/  The  passage  is  rendered  by  hiniy  '  Generation  cometh, 
^  and  generation  passeth  away  ;    nor  doth  the  earth  abide  for 

*  ever.' 

What  is  a  canon  ?  A  canon  is  a  general  rule.  But  Mr. 
Good's  canon  is  so  far  from  being  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  no 
rale  at  all.  If  it  be  applicable  in  one  case,  it  must  be  applicable 
in  another,  where  the  requisite  circumstances  are  not  wanting. 
Let  us  try  it  in  reference  to  the  very  passage  selected  by  Mr. 
Good,  from  Eccl.  i.  4.  Coming  and  going  areas  much  opposed 
to  each  other  as  pa$9  away  and  abide  for  ever;  the  former 
rerbs  constitute  negations  to  each  other  as  completely  as  the 
tatter ;  and  the  one  set  of  verbs  is  also  connected  by  the  particle  % 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other.  According  to  Mr.  Good'^s 
3anon,  then,  the  words  K3  nm  *f?ri  in  must  be  rendered  *  Gene- 
'"  ration  cometh,  nor  does  generation  go.^ 

Again :  in  the  cii.  Psalm,  v.  27.  we  have  TOjrn  nnjn  ro^e»  norr. 
Here  we  have  all  the  requisites  of  Mr.  Good's  canon,  in  a  pas^ 
»age  exactly  parallel  to  Eccl.  i.  4.  The  verb  abide  is  in  con- 
trast with  tlte  verb  to  perish^  and  the  particle  ^  connects  them^ 
which  ^  is  cured  of  its  imperfection'  by  the  negation  contained 
in^tbe  first  proposition  as  related  to  the  second,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  ^  is  cured  of  its  imperfection  in  Eccl.  i.  4.  The 
passage  in  cii.  Psalm,  if  rendered  according  to  Mr.  Good's 
iMinon,  will  appear  as  follows :  ^  They  shall  perish,  nor  sbalt 
'  thou  continue.'  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  the  latter 
words  refer  to  the  Deity.  This,  we  think,  constitutes  a  reductio 
%d  absurduniy  and  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fiBillaey 
of  Mr.  Good's  ^  canon.'  It  is,  in  fact,  built  on  sand.  Notwith* 
standing  his  confidence  and  his  parade,  it  is  a  mere  assumption 
throughout,  Mr.  Good's  philological  talents  must  be  estimated 
by  the  proper  proofs;  but  if  he  persist  in  urging  any  of  the 
points  to  which  the  present  remarks  relate,  he  will  only  expose 
aimself  the  more.  Were  he  to  act  ingenuously,  he  would  at 
once  acknowledge  his  numerous  and  palpable  errors ;  errors  of 
which  no  accomplished  Hcibrew  scholar  could  be  guilty.  'Mr. 
Good  was  indebted  to  our  lenity  in  the  review  of  his  work,  which 
is  in  truth  the  most  radically  erroneous  book  we  recollect  ever  to 
iiave  read.    Our  extracts  speak  forthemselves. 


♦#•  Articlet  on  ^rke's  TraveU,  Southey's  Poet's  Pflgrimage, 
Fones's  History  of  the  Waldeotes,  Ac^cum  on  Gift  &c.  will  appear  in 
be  next  Number. 
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t  pa\K< 


brief  Rrvievufbi-  *»ti 
ByJohnSiylei,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Conlton,  ol  Di^tjzfs,  i«  preparinjt 
for  publiomtinn,  a  new  erJiiion  in  I  ^ol. 
ISmu.  of  hli  ''  Doctrine  uF  tbe  Bible," 
under  thp  pilronage  of  her  Royal  High* 
DCu  the  Duolieii  of  York. 

Priparing  for  the  presi,  in  one 
thieii  Ti.iume,  Mam.  Theological  and 
Literary     Eaiays 


.vinily. 


and    ( 


By  the  Rev.  O. 


Sulg' 

O.  Srm^icB,  A.   M.  of  BuoKingDaoi. 

Id  ih«  pren,  and  speedily  will  be  pub. 
lisbed.  in  imperial  Quarto.  enjirBTed  on 
<ixl;  double  pialei,  51.  5i.  in  boardi, 
Tbe  eifin  Marblca  of  the  Temple  of 
Hinem  ■(  ALhen>:  Mteeted  fram  tli« 
lecmd  end  fouith  ToiuniE*  of  Stnart  and 
Berett's  Aaiiquitiei  of  Athens.  To 
which  »ill  be  prefixed  the  intcreilioj 
Report  of  tbp  Sttect  Comniittee  to  the 
Home  of  Commooi  reipectiog  (he  Earl 
of  Elgin's  Collection  of  Sculptured  Mar- 
blei;  Also,  an  Iliitoricat  Account  of  the 
Temple. 

The  Life  of  the  late  William  Hattop, 
of  Biimingham,  including  ■  hiftory  of 
hi*  fooiily,  and  an  accounl  of  the  rioU 
atBinningham  in  1191,  ii  preparing  for 
publication  under  the  auapicei  of  hii 
dnghter. 

Abbt  J.  A.  Dabcui,  miuionary  in 
Myiore,  baa  in  tbe  preaa,  ia  a  quarto 
*<^me,  a  Deicrfptian  of  tbe  People  of 
Indiaii  wiih  particular  reference  to  their 
■eparalion  into  carta. 

Mr.  Jame*  Dallavay  will  lOoa  pnb- 
liah,  in  imperial  ontaro.   Statuary  and 


f  the   Ancienta  i    with 


:ulpiun 


of  tbeir  cbemical  cumpoiilion  and  sie> 
dicinal  qualitiei. 

The  Re*.  Dr.  Trevor  will  loon  pDh- 


II  propo«d 


Koithi 

of  tin  faul  eipl>iiion« 

■wciity  yean,  and  the 

tor  ilidr  remeilv.      —  .  . 

Kr  George  Buck'i  tlirtary  of  Ridianj 
ihc  Thini  it  priming  from  thv  etigwal 
MS.  io  tbr  poiaetiiion  of  the  editor,  vilk 
an  Appenilia  of  notn  and  dacnmrm, 
by  Charlsii  Yamold,  eiq.  in  s  i^itu 
volume. 

Mr.  Airon,  uDtbororihi'  Manrbisic 
Guide,  baa  lu  a  itate  of  foiw^rJiiHs,  t 
Picture  of  ManchaMi-r,  cmbcM^hH  liU 
wood-cata  of  the  principal  bnildinn. 

Dr.  Alex-  Uarcel,  one  of  tht  pbj- 
■iciana  to  Guy'a  Hospiul,  wU!  «»» 
publiih  nn  Ratay  on  the  ChrmJFil  B'- 
lory  and  Medical  Trfatinent  ef  Cit- 
nary  Calculi,  «ilb  plalct.  ^, 

Dr.  John  Keeil,  formerly  fhyiidti  ii 
the  Finabury  Diipeniaiy,  bai  in, Ac 
prev,  £iaays  on  Iferrowi  and  H^ 
cbondnacal    Diieaier,  and  atlw  H^ 

Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp  will  loon  pnhM, 
a  HInory  of  Baithpdol,  in  tlw  cobIt 
of  Durhaa. 

CoaTerMtiortB  on  Pelitieal  Buiwiy. 
by  theBQthoT  of  ConvanatioBi  ^  Gha- 
miatjy,  are  prlDtiag  In  • 


Soriptoraa. 

Biblical  Critieian>«a  tbe BotterfOt 
Old  Tettanant,  and  TtaMJaliaa  af 
Sacred  Sooga,  with  Not*^  b#  *•  lata 
Bp.  Horrfay,  i  '       ' 


Mn.  Weit,  author  at  LMMri  to  • 
Young  Man,  fce.  bu  to  ttt  ina^ 
Soriptanl  Eanyi  adaptad  tottvMI- 
dayi  of  the  Cbarch  of  B    ' 


tnha 


IP  of  Sf-n 


The  Rev.  R.  P.  Beachcroft  hai  io  the 
preia  two  volumet  of  Srrmoni. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Ueorge  Crabbe,  in  four  volume*,  with 
a  portrait,  will  looii  appear. 

Mr,  Holoiei  has  in  the  praia,  ■  Traan 
i.iia  oil  the  Cowl  Hioat  of  DurbaB  and' 


Hean  «r  d 

appear  in  a  orawn  eota   . 
bdliabcd  with  portidt*^ 

Mr.  Banjaanjn  WMA  hw  to  tha 
pntf,  a  Blmry  qf  OMria^AMar,* 
gartedftom  tte  BatariadavT  Mr.  OMgb 
ineladmg  anatotraet  of  Mk'Bum^  0^ 
•errattom  on  the  Abbey. 

Aa  edition  of  BuebboMA  Ilhliir<t 
the  Bible,  gvTeeWI  aad  l»piiai»ed  ky 
Dr.  Oaocgvflteig,  aM  of«»lMfeffi«(  ' 
tbe  SeMdi  BpiBMpal  C^mrib,  to  fn>, 
paHivlbrp^lfcMfaM,  U  ttm  fMrta 
ntOMi,  aa«  «il(-arpw  to  fMk 


LiH  of  Works  recently  published. 
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Berry,  late  of  the  College  of 
ind  Author  of  a  History  of  Quern- 
s  in  the  press,  a  Series  of  Tables, 
i  •*  The  Genealogical  Mytho- 
intended  as  a  book  of  reference 


for  Classical  Students.  The  work  has 
received  the  sanction  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Scholars  in  the  Kingdom, 
to  whom  the  MS.  has  been  sub- 
mitted. 


.XIV.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  four  Christian  Hin- 
ateiy    <leceased.     Published    by 
iram|)ore    Missionaries. — 12mo. 
hoarils* 
ipfitcmeut  to  Political  Portraits 

ut-w  era  j  with  notes  historical 
il^raphical.  By  Wm.  Playfair, 
<(.  hoards. 

i.8(  lioal  Biography  By  Erasmus 
ton,  late  Rector  of  Turrey, 
rith51  portraits.     A  new  edition. 

toirs  of  the  latt-  Thomas  Holcroft, 

by  himsflr.  and  continued  to  the 

'hi«  death,  from  his  diary,  notes, 

ler  papers.    3  vols.  12tuu.  II.  Is. 

BOTANY. 

jrstem  of  Physiological  Botany. 
Rev.  P.  Keith,  P.L,S.  Vicar  of 
sden,    &c.     illustrated    by   nine* 
ings      2  vols.  8vo.  U.  63. 

EDUCATION. 

j^aphical  Exercises  on  the  New 
lent ;  narrating  the  principal 
snc<  s  recorded,  and  describing  ail 
aces  mentioned  in  that  Sacred 
with  maps,  and  a  brief  account 
religious  sects:  designed  for  the 
young  ladi(£.  By  William  But- 
cher of  writing,  geography,  &c. 
edition. 

imiliar  History  of  Engi&nd,  by 
•n  and  answer :  with  head?,  fcp. 
i.  6d.  boards. 

ort  introduction  to  Numeration, 
id  for  Children  between  four  and 
tars  of  Age,  preparatory  to  Con- 
s  Method  of  learning  to  calculate, 
f other,  Is. 

rsteni  of  Geography  for  the  use  of 
5,  on  a  new  and  perfectly  easy 
in  which  tho  European  Bounda- 
i  stated,  as  settled  by  the  peace 
is,  November  1815.  By  John 
d.  Author  of  Letters  on  Ancient 
Lodern  liistory,  ^c.  &c«  12ma 
.  bouifd.  lUustrat^  by  six  wc^l 
ed  Maps. 


U ISTORY. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mo- 
dem History,  delivered  in  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Dublin.  By  George  Miller, 
D.  D.  Iat£  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Vols.  1  and  2.  Svo.  24s. 

The  Historical  Account  of  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo:  comprehending  a  Cir- 
cumstantial Narrative  of  the  whole 
events  of  the  War  of  1815  By  Wm. 
Mudfbnl,  Esq.  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  splendidly  coloured  engravings,  plant. 
Ice.  from  Drawings  tak<-n  on  the  spot, 
by  James  Rouse,  Esq.  Part  I.  imperial 
4to.  with   six  plates,  II.  lis.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  lnv|u*sition«  &c. 
with  a  particular  description  of  tts  Se* 
ciet  Prisons,  Modes  of  Toiture,  &c. 
abridged  from  the  elaborate  Work  of 
Professor  Limborch.  Introduced  by 
a  Historical  Survey  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  illustrated  bv  Extiacts 
from  various  Writers,  and  Original 
Manuscripts;  iuteresting  Particulars  of 
Persons  who  have  suffered  the  Terrors 
of  that  dark  and  sanguinary  Tribunal ; 
and  Political  Reflections  on  its  Revival 
in  Spain  by  the  Decree  of  Ferdioand 
VI L  with  engravings.    8vo.  ISs.   ' 

MBDICINB   AMD   CBIJIOBOBRT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Meilicinai  Leech  ; 
including  its  Medicinal  and  Naturml 
history.  By  James  Rawlins  Jomiuoo, 
M.  D.  P.  L.  S.     Svo.  Ss.  boards. 

The  First  Part  of  Rudiments  of  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human 
Body.  By  T.  J.  Armlger,  Ssrgeon 
Extraordinary  to  H.R.H.  the  Dlike  «>f 
Kent,  &c.    Svo.  4s. 

IflMBKALOGY. 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  Mine- 
ralogy. Designed  for.  the  use  of  the 
student*  By  William  Phillips,  member 
of  the  Geological  Society.  12uio.  Ss.  6d. 

A  system  6f  Mineralogy.  By  Robert 
Jameson,  Regius  Professor  ot  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  second  editioD,  with  imiiiercRis 
plates.    3  VoL  Svo.  SL  I3t.  fid.  boards. 
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Liitt  of  IForfct  receuHy  published. 


MISCHLLAMEOUS. 


Dibclin's  Ame»,»Volainc  the  Tlifrd  ; 
containing  engraved  po>traiU  of  Dr. 
Farmer,  George  Steeveni,  and  Isaac 
Reed;  with  numerous  wood-cuts  and 
typographrcaleml>elli:>hments.GI«13i.6d. 
boards. 

HTbe  Antiquary.  By  the  Autlior  uf 
Warerley.  3  vol.  24s. 

A  Letter  to  a  friend  of  Robert  Burns : 
occasioned  by  an  intended  Republication 
of  the  Account  of  the  life  of  Bums, 
by  Dr.  Currie  ;  and  of  the  Selection 
made  by  him  fiora  his  Letters.  By 
Willium  Wordsworth.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Report  fr^m  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Collection  of  Sculptured 
Marbles.  With  a  copions  Index.  8fo. 
9i.  6d.  boardt*. 

A  Letter  from  the  Chevalier  Anto- 
nio Canova ;  and  I'wo  Memoirs  descrip- 
tive of  the  Sculptured  Marbles  collected 
by  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  By  the  Chevalier 
K.  Q.  Visconti.  8vo.  98.  6d,  boards. 
Translated  from  the  French. 

Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwett  and  his 
Children,  supposed  to  be  Written  by 
himielf.  3  vols.  ISnio.  18s.  boards. 

The  Russian  Prisoner  of  War  among 
the  French.  By  Montz  Von  Kotzebue, 
IJcutfenaiit  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Army,  Knight  of  the 
Order  i.f  St.  Wladimir.  Edited,  with 
the  Addition  of  a  Preface  and  Pt)St8iuipt, 
by  the  Author's  Father,  A.  Von  Kotzc- 
bue.  Tr.ln^lated  from  the  German.  8vo. 
9s.  ttoanis. 

Letter:*  to  a  Nobleman,  proving  a  late 
Prime  Minister  to  have  been  Junius ; 
and  developing  the  secret  Motives  which 
induced  him  to  write  under  tliat  and 
other  siijnaturen.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  celebrated  Case,  published 
by  Almoii,  in  1763.  8vo.  8s.  boaid:. 

ORMITHOLOOV. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Volumes  of 
the  Natural  Uistory  of  British  Birds. 
The  Dfscriptions  from  the  Sys*ema 
Naturas  of  Linnxu^:  embellished  with 
Figures  drawn,  engraved,  snd  coloured 
from  the  original  Specimens.  By  E. 
J>ouovan,  F.  L.  S.  royal  8vo.  3L  12s. 
iioards, 

PBIIOLOGT. 

An  easy  natural  and  rational  me- 
thod of  teaching  and  acquiring  th<) 
French  Language,  on  a  plan  eutlrely 
new,  in  which  the  anomalies  and  irre- 
K!>liV^iMc8  of  verbs  are  clearly  demon- 
stratt  d  and  reduced  to  rule.    The  whole 


deduced  from  the  Philosophy  of  ihcbu* 
gaege,  and  an.Analyna  of  the  Hiwi 
mind.    By  W.  H.  l^bus.  8s.  boenk 

Italian  Phraseology,  a  GoiDp«u<n.  ^ 
the  Grammar,  comprising  a  sdection 
of  the  most  usefol  phrases*  with  ther 
various  constmctions  explained  on  t 
new  plan,  and  a  copions  glossary.  By 
M.  Sanlagnello,  Anthor  of  the  Itslita 
Grammar  and  Exerciaea,  &c.  1  vol. 
j2mo.  7s. 

rosrar. 

The  PoeVs  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo. 
By  Robert  Soutbey  Eiq.  P.  L  &c.  ills!- 
trated  by  8  engravings.  ISmo.   I0s.6d. 

Christabel,  &c.— By  S.  T,  Coloid§B, 
Esq.  8to.  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

Margaret  of  Anjon,  a  Poem.  By  Um 
Hnlford,  Author  of  Wallaoe.  Mo  Hh. 
beards. 

Mador  of  the  Moor,  a  Poem,  By  tbe 
Author  of  the  dueeo's  Wake.  Sto.U 
6d.  boards*  ' 

ThariksgiTingOde,  Jannary  18y  lll^i 
with  other  short  p'ccet,  chleAy  rafrnvff 
to  recent  public  eveiiti.  By  WtBha 
Wordsworth.    8v6.  2s. 

TUtOLOOT. 

An  B»ay  on  the  Kxiataiioe  «f  ,*  ^ 
pr^me  Creator*  potsaaod  of  iiiliait< 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  {To  which 
Mr.  Boroalt's  first  iirae  of  lllM-vas 
adjudged  at  Aberdeen,  oii  the  4tb  day 
of  August  1315  )  By  WiUian  Lanmee 
Brown,  D.D.  Principal  nl  MariMhsf- 
coUege  anJ  Univeraity  of  Aberdtan,  fcc- 
3  vols.  8vo.  84s. 

Thfsounis  Theologionift  er  ■  oomplaft 
system  of  Divinity :  sammed  up  in  Mief 
notes  u»ioii  select  placea  of  the  Old  aod 
New  Testament  Wherein  tho  acred 
text  is  rednoed  nnder  proper  heedi,  «- 
)i!ained  and  illustratisd  with  tlwiyinirwi 
and  authorities  of  tbe  aneieiit  uthMS, 
councitSy  <ec.  By  William  Bevcridge, 
J}.D.  Bishop  of  St.  Anpb.  A  new  edi* 
tion,  in  two  Voldmes  8fO.  II.  4s.  boards 

Christian  Cburehes,  the  hope  and  ]ey 
of  faiihful  Ministers,  a  Serama  ddisered 
at  Nec<lhani  Market,  before  the  balf» 
yearly  association  of  SofMlc  Indepea- 
dent  Cburchea.  By  Isaac  SUipei, 
Becdes.  6d. 

The  Sorrow  of  »  bereawd  Cbofcb, 
a  sermon  occasioned  by  tiM  dMth  of  thi? 
l(ev.  G.  Lambert,  of  Holi.  By  the  lUf. 
K.  Parsonff,  Leeds,  tt^geihor  with  the  ad* 
dreiu  at  the  interment.  By  the  Be^- 
J.  Gilbert,  ifttberham,  -aad  th»  ha 
charge  of  the>r  dying  partor  to  ta*- 
Church  and  CoDgfc^uion*  8v«i-tfc 
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exltmcifrom  K'idd's  Sermon  on 
,370 

I   Strictures    on   Mr.   Good'f 
I  of  the  Book  of  Job,  6J3 
ntan,    tradition   of   its   being 

by  tbe  descendants  of  the 
59 ;  extract,  &c.  ib.  ti  Mg. 

manners  and  character    of, 
i  E!phinstoue's  CaabuU 
ral  Interest,  distress  of,  419, 

Travels  in  Morocco,  £cc.  531, 
tbe  author  really  a  Spaniard, 
tkeieh    of    his    journey  ^    ib ; 
B  on   the   credit   due  to  tbe 
under  the   peculiar  oircttin- 
of  the  case,  5^4  ;  kit  ftftm- 
I   landing  at    Tunsiers^    535 ; 
f  Justice,  ib.;  tea-drinking  ex- 
at  Morocco,  526 ;   ceremony 
ilueing  a  bride  to  fur  husband^ 
nature   oj  their     miuic,    537 ; 
id  state  of    the  Jews,    537; 
Pavoarite  at  court,  523;  des- 
n,  population,  &c.  of  Fes,  ib.; 
•  assigned  for  the  Mahummedan 
at  the  pidfiic  prayerSf  539  ;  »fi' 
ions  of  the  people,  t6.j*  Moor- 
}ois,  ib.;  highest  point  of  the 
ran:cc,  530;  Morocco,  its  de< 
;  state,  ib.;  author  sets  off  for 
s,  ib.;  distressed  state  of  the  party 
e  want  of  tca/er,53l ;  its  effects 
animal  frame,  533  ;  his  opinion 
be  interior  state  of  Africa,  ib,; 
!S  of  Jerusalem  and  Mecca  may 
vibited  by  Christians,  &C.534; 
es    not    forbidden,    534;     El 
,  or  the  house  of  God,  555 ;  ce- 
y  of  washing   its   floor,   536 ; 
on  to  Mount  Arafat,  its  motives, 
lief  of  the   well  of    Zemzem, 
nature  of  his  occasionally  re- 
functions,  537 
fghland  Scenery,  a  singularly  of* 


fensio*  deseriptvm  qf,   848;    its  true 
character,  350 

Atlas  Chain,  its  higheit  elevatioii,  530 

Ambrose's  Opofcyta,  158,  et  seq,; 
sketch  of  tbe  tale,  and  txtraeitf  159, 
9iseq. 

America  ioftrior  to  Bnrope  in  intdlec- 
toal  cndovmentfi,  608 

Athaliah,  a  sacred  drama,  translated 
from  the  French,  88,^<ie^.;  difiertnce 
between  the  Greek  and  English 
drama,  88;  nature  of  the  Greek 
drama  attribotablc  to  its  origin,  ifr.; 
characters  of  the  Greek  dramatist 
prepared  to  his  hand,  89 ;  spectator 
always  premosly  acquainted  with 
them,  ib.$  diflRerence  in  tbe  conduct 
of  the  ptrsontgas  of  the  Greek  and 
English  drama,  ib.;  originality  of  the 
French  tragedians  reproached  for 
their  close  imitation  oif  the  Greek 
dramatists,  ib,;  tragedies  derived  from 
the  Greek  mythology  banished  from 
the  English  stage,  90,  1 ;  Athaliah 
the  best  production  of  the  French 
stage,  ib,;  remarks  on  tbe  style  of  the 
English  translation,  ib^iexiraet,  91 
etseq. 

Bakcwell*s  Letter  to  tbe  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  state  of  mad- 
houses, 393, 303 

Banks  for  Savings,  pamphlets  on,  599, 
etseq. 

Baptismal  Regeneration,  tracts  on,  439, 
et  seq.;  reasons  of  the  nonconformity 
of  the  ejected  clergy,  ib.;  baptismal 
regeneration  a  prominent  reason,430; 
now  denied  by  a  part  of  tbe  clergy  to 
be  the  docttioe  of  tbe  church,  ib,; 
nature  of  Messrs.  Riddulph  and  Scott's 
objections  to  Dr.  Maul's  statements, 
ib.y  baptismal  regeneration  as  ex- 
plained in  the  ministration  of  public 
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baptism,  431  ;  in  the  catccbism,  432; 
McsRrs.'Scolt  and  Biddulph's  opinion 
that  the  language  is  only  a  little  too  ' 
strongly  figurative,  ib,;  fatal  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrine,  433  $  since- 
rity of  the  evangelical  clergy  recog- 
iii:^,  434 ;  mortitying  expedients  to 
which  they  are  reduced,  435;  Mr. 
Biddulph^s  opinion  of  the  words  in 
the  baptismal  service,  ib.',  Mv.  Bugg's 
opinion  of  the  restrictive  appellation 
of  tha  language  of  the  liturgy,  436; 
reasons  for  objecting  to  admit  hypo- 
thetical explanations  of  the  cate- 
chism, &c.  437,^e/fl•y.;  remarks  on  the 
sentiments  of  the  church  of  England 
on  baptism,  439,  et  seq,;  Hooker  on 
the  nature  of  sacraments,  ib.;  real 
subject  of  the  controferay,  441 ; 
Booker  on  the  necessity  of  baptism, 
442 ;  circumstances  that  have  tended 
to  give  undue  importance  to  baptism, 
445;  Calvin  on  the  sacraments,  ib.; 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
baptism,  7^.;  perpetual  obligation  and 
real  importance  of  baptism  attach 
probably  to  iis  sacramental  character, 
448 ;  its  real  efficacy  explained,  449 

Baptism,  modern,  difierent  from  the 
primitive  institute,  446,  et  teg.;  see 
Baptismal  Regeneration. 

Baptism  practised  among  the  Monjols, 
338 

Baptist  Mission,  Dr.  Brown's  account 
of,  234 

Barytes,  mines  of,  261 ;  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  264 

Baxteriana,  by  Arthur  Young,  86,  et 
ley.;  advantages  arising  from  a  comtant 
nltention  lo  the  duties  oj  religion^  ib, 

Eci.ts^  tchite  and  broten^  in  North  Amtrka, 
1'2'2;  /ormidable  enciunters  xcith  them, 
if),  and  1*27 

B('<'<Wax,  a  secretion  from  the  animal, 
.'S.5 

Jiflieicrs,  address  fo  ihemy  281 

P'llnmy's  Jonah,  a  poem,  289,  el  teg.: 
er tract,    lb.;    objectionable    passage, 

cro 

Frnds   in   the    Missouri,     remarkable, 

lU 
Brn<^fit8   derived    from    Insects,   380 ; 

rrlrr.cf,  361,  2 
Jinnii  ft^Sf  the  Hon.  H.  G,  evidence  btfore 

f'r  House  of  Commons,  of  hit  visit  to 

ruihlcm,291,  8 
i>rn  Nevis,  the  highest  eminence  of  tbe 

Highlands,  249 
Bible  Society,  various  pamphlets  on  it, 

33;    et  srq.;   early  opposition  to  it, 

ib. ;    that    coutrovdsy    rests  exclu- 


sively with  the  meaib|ni^of  UmwIi- 
blisbmetit,  54  ;  its-  VtSfmty  to  sub- 
vert church  and  state  oaawlend,M; 
an  iucalculable  advantuM  .tknvD 
away  by  the  c^urcb,  46,  7i  idm  to 
the  clergy  how  to  put  .down  Ute4r4* 
seut^rs,  57  ;  the  political^  J>ol  Iks 
moral  dangers  of  tbe  cbonk  t^ 
cau'^c  of  the  fears  of  the  Qlei||^58; 
iibueat  to  the  cUrgff^  exirmttd  fiom 
Sir,  Buliar't  pamf>bfei,  ih,;  tbeeppP- 
sition  of  the  majority  of  the  okrgy 
to  the  bible  society  aflofdi^-ffeil 
ground  for  tbe  fear  of  danger  thicat* 
ening  the  church,  t^.;  the  natinisl 
establishment  inadequate  to  efl^id 
original  purposes,  r5.  «f  a^.;  ikidmd 
stated  to  be  dioided  imto  tko  orfftodbf  astf 
the  evangelical  partite,  60 ;  thto'difirioa 
of  the  church  sbovm  tO-hareoiilKl 
prior  to  the  Bible  society,  Ik;  Hm 
of  the  dissenten  towards  the  dwch, 
61;  Mr.GitbarHelotkaBieke^^Wi' 
tester,  in  reftrenee  to  ike  ^mfg^mttk^itt 
of  tome  high-ebmkmeHf.  61  }  dfaict 
from  the  Bishop  qf  ImMm  ciargMM 
ike  eoalition  of'tkurtkmen  mtul  dliMMfei. 
62 ;  Mr.  BmBotU  tfpmd  w  ike$^ 
of  Ckristkm  heneoobmce^  64 

Bicker8teth*s  Scriplore  HSdp;  jkipmi 
to  assist  in  reading  tbe  bttifo  pMU 
ably,  492 ;  sabjectft  treated  of,  4 

Biddulph's  Baptisn,  ft  siMd  of  fbe 
Christian  covenant,  fcc  489 

Bikaneer  464,  ekar^cter  qf  iCv  airisci^  ik 

Btoomfleld's  History  of  Little  Di,^ 
new  flat,  76, 7  j  exirmci,  77 

Blacker,  his  dangenms  fteatioW,  949 

Bonaparte  not  popular  in  Fnlioc^.ft; 
regained  hii  empire  bit  a  iki/Stv$  vmpi 
raejf,  ib.  et  teg,;  hit  jour»ejf  ta  B6m, 
68;  described  as  •RoheAkfttdtbekl,* 
69 ;  hit  amdita  to  the  Jaeoh^p  $h.^  hit 
penitenee,  ib.  el  tef,;  amieitiioui  h  hit 
council  chamber,  7U|  artkn  a  mhitkr 
to  he  shot,  ib.;  collars  hit  arel-clsMS^ 
hr,  ib.;  lit  detignt  oa  thecalhdUedtnhf 
72 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  «  ieoond  ois  ta, 
75,  6 ;  Character  and  ««racf|  jflu 

Bonaparte's,  Napoleon,  pri^aU  bottit, 
written  by  himself,  93,  4|  tbt  in^ 
fictitious,  ih, 

Sonar's  Sermoni,  378,  et  atgij  oiQecUaiH 
able  natnre  4)1  many  setiiNBSa  A*; 
bints  to  preachers  and  piibliibect  elf 
sermons,  279;  cawtioM  to  yoW 
ministers  in  regacd'to  visitlrifa  ftCi 
280;  claims  of  tlieantbor  lopiilic 
attention, •:<B] :  fccoipns  nf.^Mdiwg 
theprptfil.fifrib^ilh,i  44Cmi||.if- 
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.  ^1,  9;  subject  of  the  ser- 
ihkf  tke  living  Um^e,  289,  3 
ules  of  an  tnttitution  called 
uitlity,  599  j  seeSaTings'  Banks, 
on  some  new  electro-chemical 
nena,  359 

(Hk  of  inlroducing  her  to  her  &atf- 
t  Ta»gitrt,526 

lominion  in  India  beneficial  to 
lives,  457 

Nation,  inquiry  into  the  true 
i  of  its  ^nreatnesss,  21 1,  ei  teg.; 
ry  chiefly  owing  to  the  indivi- 
r  of  the  character  of  the  peo- 
(8 

their  negligence  as  a  nation 
pagating  their  religious  fiiitb, 
their  great  zeal  as  private 
ans,  ib. 

Cathedral  Antiquities  of  Kng- 
t50,  et  seg,;  antiquarianism«  its 
t  prevalence  vorj'  extensive, 
utbor's  qua  li  Beat  ions,  ib,  et 
ixerution  of  the  work,  ib.g 
tcment  of  his  rules  and  mode 
hingf  453,  4;  confused  state 
early  cathtdrrtl  service,  454 : 
of  Bishop  Erghum,  ib.;  most 
occupants  of  this  s^e,  4i5 ; 
r  notice  of  Bishop  Jexcei,  ib.; 
ton  of  the  Cathedral  as  exhh- 
plate  2,  lb,}  nature  of  the  true 
of  the  arcliitects,  456 ;  autfior*g 
in  regard  to  the  spire,  ib.;  altar 
Charles^  Lord  Stourton,  who  toas 
I  at  Salisbury,  457  j  great  merit 
plates,  &c.  ib.; 

experiments  and  observations 
influence  of  the  nerves  of  the 
pair  on  the  secretions  of  the 
h,  505 

,  rise  of,  402 

propagation  of  Christianity 
the  heathen,  &,c.  223,  et  seq,; 
ictory  reflections,  ib.;  Jirst  re* 
\f  the  Gospel  by  the  Greenlandcs, 

encouragement  to  the  prose- 
of  missionary  exertions,  ib.; 
F  Papists  and  Mahometans 
than  that  of  Protestants,  226  ; 
ti&h,  as  a  nation,  morenegli- 
an  oiUi'.T  Protestants  in  estab- 
their  religion  in  their  colonies, 
sir  great  exertions  as  private 
ins,  ib.;  contents  of  the  pre- 
ork,  ib.  et  seq.;  condtut  ^  the 
wse  and  Dutch  in  the  island  of 

228;  objectionable  conduct  of 
ishf  228,  9  ;  schools  restored  iy 

Johnstone^  ib.;    English    and 

Bast    India    Company  con- 


trasted, ib,;  Anglo-American  missioot 
among  the  Indians,  229;  character 
of  Eliot,  ib.;    kis   intrepid  behanjiour 
cdben  among  the  irritated  and  imsKtcal 
tm&ans,  230 ;  his  labours  and  succes- 
sors. Ace.  ib.;  Danish  missions,  831 ; 
praiseworthy  conduct  of  the  Danish 
government,  i&>;  Moravian  missions, 
ib.;  effect  of  Cknstt»nity,  as  exhibifed 
in  the  conduct  fff  tke  G'etnlanders,  232  ; 
attempts   to    convert    the   hei^then 
should  precede  attempts  to  humanize 
them»  233  ;  fisiture  of  the  Moravians 
on   pursuing  a   contrary  mode^  ib,; 
Methodist  missions  in  the  West.  In- 
dies,  2.34  i    their    conversion    of  a 
Bodha  priest  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
ib,;  the  Baptist  mission,  r6.;  Lcnidon 
missionary  society,  ib.;  cause  of  their 
difficulties  at  the  commencement  of 
their  operations,  235;  their  injluenca 
in  giving  energy  to  the  Chiistian  world 
stated^  ib. ;  contents  of  the  concluding 
chapter,  ib. 
Budha  priest,  a  convert  to  the  Method- 
ists in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  234 
Buffaloes,  Indian  mode  of  prociirii^g  a 
large    supply    of    them,    123;    frt- 
quently  carried  down  the  Missouri, 
126 
Bugg's  spiritual, regeneration  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  baptism,  429 
Byron*8  poems,  595^  et  seq.;  reason  for 
supiwsing  the  poem  written  for  tke 
public,  596 ;  character  of  the '  Sketch 
*  from  Private  Life,*  ib.;  *  Fare  thfe 
'  Well,'  506  ;  the  septiment  of  pathos 
may  exist  where  there  is  no  moral 
feeling,  596,  7  ;  lines  to  his  lordship*s 
sister,  596 
Byiron*s  Siege  of  Corinth,  269,  et  seq.; 
Parisina,    273,    el  seq.;    his   poems 
merely  sketches  of  character,  274 

Calla-baugh,  its  remarkable  situatiofif  4^1 

Calmucs,  their  religion,  ike.  332; 
KUrdHf  or  prayer  machine,  ib, 

Calvin  on  the  Sacraments,  445 

Canound,  its  sandy  plains,  464 

Caricature,  a  French  one,  71 

Carlisle's  account  of  a  fismily  having 
hands  and  feet  with  supernumerary 
fingers  and  toes,  504  ^ 

Carlo  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  soma  aC" 
count  of,  501 

Cariyle*8  examinatk>n  of  the  aiigvments 
for  the  pre-eminency  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopacy,  313:  iaquhy 
into  alleged  pretensions  to  reugious  assm 
thority,  319 ;  itfr.  Kyat't  collective  in^ 
faUiliUty  exatmed  andatpQud^  328, 3; 
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snlstafitial  reasons  t)f  the  Rom>sh  derfty 

Jot  derivtns^    their  succession  from  the 

priests  J  rather  thtrn    from  the  prof  Juts, 

323 ;  repfy  to  Mr.  Ryan's  remark  con-  . 

cerning   the  reverirt  of  Joanna  Soutk' 

cottf  ty*26  ;  remarks  on  a  penny-a-wevk 

purgilorian  society^  3*26 

Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England,  450 ; 

see  Britton*s,  &c. 
Cttrraocioli,    his    execution    on    lH)ard 
Lord  Kel»on*8  ship  attended  by  Lady 
Hamilton,  288 
Cast  Steel f  mode  of  mnkinn  U  aeeordi'ifr  to 
Mr,  Parke<f  260 ;  a  corrected  state- 
ment of  its  manufacture,  ih. 
Cataracts  of  the  Missouri,  121,  et  seq, 
Canbul,   KIphinstonc's  account  of  the 

kingdom  of,  471,  et  seq. ,556^  efseq, 
Caucasus,  Klaproih's  travels  in,  328, 

etseq, 
Caufiristan,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  settled 
there  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  564 
Ceybn,  propagation  of  reiigion  hy  the  Por- 
tuguese ami  Dutch f   228;    evil  cotse- 
guences  occasioned  ky  its  capture  by  the 
English,  ih.'y  schools  restored  by  Sir  A. 
Johnstone,  230 
Chalmers's  state  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  peace  of  Paris,  &o.  417,  */  seq. 
Character  seldom  understood  by  estimating 

the  quaVtics  of  the  mind,  8 1 
Charles  //.    hit  meanness  in    borrowing 
money  from  his  subjects,  407  ;  accepts 
of  0^10,000.  Jrcm  Mr.  IV,  Kiffin,  a 
Baptist  minister,  ib, 
Ch^teaubiiand's  recollections  of  Italy, 
England,  and  America,   45,  et  seq; 
beauties  of  the  Roman  horizon,  46 ;  re» 
flections  on  mountain  scenery ^  47;  dan- 
gerous adventure  at  t^  falls  of  Niagara, 
48  ;  author^s  plan  for  expiring  North 
America,  49  ;  refleciicns  on  the  charac* 
ter  of  St.  Peter,  5\',  on  men  of  letters, 
tb.  et  seq. 
Chemical  E«says,  by  S.  Parke?,  255,  et 

seq. ;  see  Parkcs. 
Cbristabcl,  a  poem,  by  S,  T.  Coleridge, 

565,  et  seq.;  extracts,  566,  et  seq. 
Christian's  plan  for  a  county  provident 

bank,  599,  et  seq, 
Christianas,  the,  tranquillity  of  mind  at  the 

close  of  life,  its  great  enjoyment,  S9 
Christian  triumph,  a  sermon,  by  Mr. 
Snelgar  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wraitb, 
593 
Church  government  the  chief  difference 
between  the  ektablishment  and  the 
diftsenlers,  544 
rimrch  of  Rome,  its  present  state  not  an 
object  of  indiflfcn.  nee  to  Protestants, 
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Circasftiant,  th^r  religioni  Ice.  S38,  el 
teq. 

Citric  acid,  remark*  oa  the  modeoT 

obtaining  it,  its  Me,  9te.  866 
Clare,  lord  chancellor,  seYere.indireR 
attack  upon  him  by    Mr.    CumD, 
166 
Clarke  and  Lewis's  travel  to  the  source 
of  the  Missouri  river,  \05,ei  teq,;  see 
■  Missouri 
Classification  of  patienli  in  litnaiic  Am* 

pitals,  302 
Claud e*$i  defence  of  the  refomttfon. 
313,  327  ;  Bayle's  Ugh  cstimatkn  of 
it, (6.; 
Clerical  faith,  its  origin  and  aatore,  199, 

etsrq, 
Colburn,  Abiah,    remarkable   for    bis 
powers  of  calcQlation  by  maoiory; 
singularities  in  the  anatomical  ftnic- 
turc  of  moKt  of  hii  family,  504 
Coleridge's  ChristabeK  a  poem,  565,  tt 
seq.;  its  un6nished  itate,  ib,;  ittcfal- 
rncter,    566;    estrueu,    ik    fl  nfi 
Kabia  Khan,  57! 
Columbia  Oregao,or  riTer  of  the  Welt, 

130 
jfiommerce,  the  real  fbundatioa  of  the 
greatness  of  the  British  empire^  t!9; 
incompatible  witb  despntitm,  SI4 
Confirmat'on  not  a  lacrament  in  the 
Englifh  church  since  the  difeeatinii- 
ance  of  the  onction,  it48  ;  design  of 
the  rite,  ib. ;  to  be  administered  by  a 
bishop  only,  543 
Considerations  snr  Geneve,  par  M.  Sis* 

mondi,  94,  cf  seq.;  see  Sismendi. 
Controversy  with  the  BiUe  Society  rests 
wholly  with  members  of  the  ttttiMish* 
ment,  54  ^ 

Conversion  and  nnoonTersion  of  minis- 
ters of  the  church,  Wilksli  esuy  ou, 
538,e/M9. 
Conversion  in  regMrd  io  ptrmna  hinted, 
declared  to  be  a  iking  mikenrd  ^intke 
gotpel,5Al 
Conversion,  tracts  on,  538,  cf  iff.;  the 
natnre  and  hillaence  nf  erroTy  ik: 
Christian  ministry  consideied  as  a 
ministry   of   initiation^  540;   as  a 
piiestbood  analogous  to  the  Jewish 
economy,  ib.;  Romish  cfaofch  com* 
prebends  both  views  of  the  iuliiect, 
t^.;  faith  the  gift   of  the   Boouih 
eborcb,  541 ;  com/tiiiioit  m  rmfd  to 
pefsons  Mo  kne  been  a^pfiMv,  mcssfra 
io  be  an  unkeard  ^  iking  m  lAt  fs^ 
541 ;  confirmatioa  not  a  ancrameat 
in  the  English  ehnroh  liBeatbedis- 
continoanoe  of  the  miGtioay  541;  de- 
sign of  tbif  ihib  A>i  to  ht  tiiiaih 
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tered  only  liy  the  liUhop,  543;  the 
prinoipfe  oo  which  the  sacrameiits  in 
tht  JEnglrab  church  are  administered 
notecsemially  different  from  that  of 
tlie  Roihi>)i,   544;    Mr.    Bidduiph's 
manly  Ktafemeiit  that  the  real  point 
of  difffreme  between  the  established 
ohurch  and  the  dissenters  is  in  regard 
to  church  government,  i^.;  two  modes 
only   of    deciding    the     point,    id. ; 
the  apostolical   commission  an'I  the 
aaoctiun    of    the    state    deemed    by 
the    evangelical   clergy    a    stronger 
bond  than  ackaowledgng  the  same 
liead,  and  preaching  the  same  gospel, 
i^.;  Mr.  Bugg'sopiniun  that  Mr.Cun- 
niogham's  conciliatory    promise    is 
eiTOBeous  and  inefficient,  546 ;  (note) 
Mr.  C.'s  proposition  to  consider  re 
geaeratirm  in  two  d^fferwl  senses,   ib.; 
yihe  term  conversion ,  objected  to  by  Dr. 
MAxa.ib.;  Mr.  Wilks^s  character  qf  the 
cotwerted  minister ^  547,  4t  aeg,;  d^ers 
^ssenliaUy  from  the  uncanx^riedmmister, 
a^. ;     remurkobie     admissions    oj    Dr» 
Mant,  55ly  et  seq.;  his  inconsistency, , 
559 ;    Dr,  Paley  on  the    necessity   of 
preac/tittn   conversion,  553 ;  objection- 
able nature  of  a  passage  in  the  pre- 
face of  Mr.  Wilks's  essay,  554,  and 
etrtract ;    Mr.   IVilhU  remurJcs  on   ike 
toe  of  technical  terms  in  divinity,  555  j 
on  the  ministerial ckarMter^  556 
Cmverted  minuter  of  the  church,  his  charac' 
iCTf  548  ;  mode  of  preachings  ib,;  con" 
trailed  with  the  unconverted  miN titer,  549 
Cookery,  tpecim,  n  of  Highland,  S46,  7 
Corinth,    Lord   Byron's  Siege  of,  269, 
tl  »eq  ;  estimate  of   the  poem^    i^.; 
extracts,   dCc.   ib.  et  seq. ;  deetfuctton  of 
the  ciiy^  272 ;    Lord  Jiyron'«  poems 
■aerely  t^ketches  of  character,  874 
Connty    establishments    for     insanity, 
great  call  for  them,  305  ;  bints  in  re- 
f^rd  to  their  erection,  ib. 
Covenant,  the  new,  translated  iMo  the 

Hebrew  lor  the  Jews,  343,  et  seq. 
CraniologiitSf  a  choice  morceau  for  them,  71 
CunniDg ham's,  Rev.  J.  W.  conciliatory 
project,    stated   by  Mr.  Bugg   to  be 
erroneous  and  insutfident,  (note)  546 ; 
his  proposition  to  consider  regenera- 
tion in  two  different  senses,!^. 
Curran,  the   right  honourable  J.  P.  his 
speeches,  162,  et  seq.;  just  claims  of 
lihe  community  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary talents  of  its  members,    163  : 
^«vsatiiity  of  his  oratorical  powers, 
1 64  ;  Ai#  singular  talent  mtcrms  exanuna- 
ami,  165;  ius  ^Umg  sdtock  9fon  Lord 


Daoish  goverunent,  its  laudably  zeal  in 
disseminating    Christian    principles , 
&c.  through  its  colonies,  231 
Danish  missions.  Dr.  Brown's  account 

of,  231 
Davib's  friendly   advice  to  industrioua 
and  frugal  persons,  &c.  599,  611; 
see  Savings*  banks. 
Dav3''s  account  of  some   new  experi- 
ments on  the  fluoric  com  pounds, 360, 
et  seq.;  new  experiments  and   obser- 
vations on  a  now  substance  which  b^ 
comes  a  violet-ciiloured  gas  by  heat, 
362;  its  discovery  by  M.  Courtois, 
363;    various   experiments,  563,  «l 
seq.;  proposed  nomenclature  of  tbit 
substance,  and  of  its  combinationf, 
369 

Davy's  experiments  on  the  combustion 
of  the  diamond  and  other  carbona- 
ceous substances,  513 ;  further  ^ex- 
periments  and  observations  on  iodine, 
507,  et  seq.;  account  of  some  ex- 
periments on  animal  beat,  515 

Death  of  Christ,  provision  made  bg  it  of 
two  kinds,  AS5 

Deserted  Villaga  restored,  a  poem,  bj 
A.  Parsey,  398,  9 

Disciples  had  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ' 
resurrection  of  Christ,  185,  et  seq,; 
hardness  of  heart  the  cauae  of  their 
unbelief,  187 

Discours  sur  la  philosophie  de  Phistoiie, 
94,99;  see  Si&mondi. 

Dissent,  its  fundamental  principles  the 
same  as  those  of  the  protest  against  thti 
church  of  Rome,  325;  duty  of  auniiten 
to  st^e  their  reasons  for  it,  ib. 

Dissenters,  advice  to  the  clergy  how 
to  put  them  down,  57 

Dissenting  churches,  Wilson's  history 
and  antiquities  of,  401,  et  My.,*  585, 
etseq. 

Dissenting  ministers,  extracts  from  their 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  FxoDch  Protestants,  177, 
et  seq.;  see  Freuch  Protestants. 

Distressed  state  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
417,  ^^  seq.;  opimon  of  Mr.  Chalmers 
that  the  nation  was  never  more  fiou- 
rishing,  ib.f  general  consent  asio  the 
distressed  state  of  the  nation,  419; 
remarks  on  the  distress  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  ib.;  dubious  nature  of 
the  late  attempt  to  obviate  them,  ib,; 
inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the  far* 
naers,.  4fi0 ;  true  nature  of  the  cace» 
431 ;  object  of  the  landlords,  i6«  et 
*eq,i  Mr.  Western's  late  propoiilions, 
<^ ;  Mit«iffe.«f  the  mIi^  wanted  by 
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jthe  farmerny  4^;  tbe  agriculturiit 
not  the  only  sufl^rer  of  the  country, 
t^.;  mercantile  distress,  ib.;  the  pre- 
sent disttesH  is  common  to  all  the  in- 
dustrious part  of  the  nation,  424; 
poverty  the  source  of  this  getfierii 
distress,  425  j  cau-^sof  this  poverty, 
i/y.;  remedy,  426;  romarks  on  the 
conduct  of  governuient  in  regard  to 
its  expenditure,  427 

Dooraunee  monarchy  in  Canbul,  ac- 
count of  its  establishment,  460 

DruMi*  circle  at  Sionehenge,  poeiktd  i/tf#- 
cription  of^  474,  5 

Duncan's  es^ay  on  the  nature  of  parish 
banks,  itc.  509,  609,  ^<  My. 

Duranfs  nermon  on  the  best  mode^  of 
preachinGT  C'hrist,  174,  et  ttq.;  ttaU' 
men^  of  facts  finprearking)  should  be 
full  and  unequivocal,  174,  5. 

Durie,  Mr.  a  native  of  Bengal,  remark- 
able account  of  him,  563,  ei  tfq. 

East  Ind.a  Company,  contrast  of  the 

'  conduct  of  the  Dutch  and  the  British, 
in  regard  to  the  propagation  of  re- 
Wf^.on,  299 

EdgfworthN,  Sneyd,  memoirs  of  the 
Abb6  Edgeworth,  173,  4 

Egede,  Mr.  the  Danish  missionaiy,  ac- 
count of  his  labours  among  the  Green- 
landers,  233 

Elbrus,  a  Caucasian  mountain,  its  great 
height,  339;  supersiiiiotu  notiom  qf 
tkt  nptivet  ettnetrmng  it,  340 

liUot,  kit  intrepidity  and  Jbmnett  in 
preaching  among  hostile  imHantt  229, 
ei  teq,;  his  labours  in  translating  the 
'■ciriptures,  830 ;  accotmt  of  his 
soccessors,  ib, 

ElphiostuiMt's  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  Caubu  1,457,  «<<f(y.,*  British  domi- 
nion in  Asia  beiielicial  to  the  oa-' 
live?,  f4.;  arrange '.entM  qf  the  o6- 
JeeU  cf  i^tnry,  ik;  divisions  of  sub- 
jects treat<'d  of  in  the  worK,  460 ;  ac- 
count of  the  chtablisliinent  of  the 
Dooraonee  monarchy  in  Cauhul,.  H, 
et  Sfq»;  their  >uva«i'  n  o\  Per^tia;  ih.f 
successful  entt*i^|iri>e->or  Ahine<l  Shah, 
461  ;  intrigues  ot  Futteh  Khan,  462; 
origin  of  the  mission,  AS3  f  its  t^nip- 
ment,  ih.;  sauds  of  Cauound,  444; 
Singuana,  ^r.  d^icribed,  to,;  hillS  of 
shiftinpr  s^nd,  ih ;  distress  of  the 
•patty,  465;  Bikaiicer,  ib.;  character 
^  its  prince,  it>.;  P^ffguf,  466;  a 
Inirage,  tb  ;  Moultan,  tb.;  Soliman*s 
throne,  ib  ;  ercdu^ity  of  the  natives, 
ib,s  CaUa-bmngk^  tie  remarkable  sitweUi^n, 
467^  Petkemer,  468  i  ridiadom  «f#.. 
momei  titrntding  fmmMom  t»  ike 


ibMf,  469 ,'  sodMUSgivM  tothtatf* 
bassy,  16.;  maguficcnt  •ppMvaoett^ 
the  prince,  470$  the  moasrchy  M  a 
declining  state,  ib.^  Canbiil  seisad  bf 
Shah    Mahniood  and   Fatteh  Khtt, 
ib,;   dangerous (  pre^icuMM- nf  ikt 
embassy,  i4.;  pOTvarse  adhoraneaaf 
the  natives  to  old  habKa,  471 ;  racal 
of  the  enbaisy,  i4./  toul  ilc^^ 
the  king,  ib,;  return  of  thepaityi-is'; 
deacription  of  I4e  Pimfmibf  ¥12.$  ffi9^. 
graphy  of  Canhal,  536  $  |HlpuialiM| 
557  ;  greatest  height  of  tb«  Hindoo 
Coosh  chain,  i4.;  triple  ehaia  at  ifllK«\ 
maun,  ib,;   deseription  wf  I4»  tmUt^ 
round  Pktham^^  i^i  of  thetnhahttiawt 
558 ;  -traditHW  that  Ibe  AffhaaoMit 
the  deseeodanU  of  tk^taoinbo^  i59| 
extnc^  ib.;   intanal  ngaladootidr 
the  Afghauns,  561 1  tbair  ^inaWb 
ib,;  literary  poisiiitiy  siwyilMdls,  Ml| 
religion,  ib.;  trada*  ak^'Spiculhii^ 
t^.;  goverauHaii,  s^^  fUMMhttHeMU^ 
count  of  Mr.   Duria,  563  ;  tMfirift 
tao,  inhabited  by  the  tappoartt  im*%. 
cendanu  of  the  Greeks-  left  tht^lf 
Alexander  the  Great,  564  • ..  mt-^o.--. 

Embassy  to  Caubnl,  ceremoiMattttpBl^ 
ing  its  presanutbo  to  tha  |d0||iM»f ' 
et  seq,  ■-•'  %  ;.,-?i  > 

English  historical  writerf,  iieWiartflti»' 
three,' strictly  speakiBf««ii  Banish- 
man»  18  ;  tbair  axoallanoo  iatl»  atft 
of  writing  history  ori{ftiiatad  gfci^iMy 
in  a  mixtors  of  Freacb  tWaaity  aaA 
British  gravity,  19  •    ^    '-«•. 

Entomology,  BLirby  and  SpeoeaPt  iafi^ 
dactiOR  to,  5711.  •<  aif.;  prqadkt 
against  this  and  other  nnilar  ttntto^ 
ib,;  govammeat  alar  mad  iatagiadta 
the  HeMiau  fly,  573  ^  (oote)  #«l|f 
not  toba  ooattned  axcloaiveiyto  pw^ 
tlcoiar  onsets,  574,  d  aif .  j' 
count  of  the  anthon,  576; 
of  the  work,  576 1 
iobjeets  iijudicioiw,  ak(  tvaiMii 
tions  of  imeojta,  5T7  ;  tliairai 
increase,  ib,;  dtetmetwem  aaftnepfssan 
pstocte^  578 ;  /arjMca  tmckmmmm,  519| 
flight  mf  heiute,  s4.|  kaoafll  darifvi 
from  TDseotv,  580{  iaiiaaniqf  sg,5ilt 
tditi^p  of  intettt  as  Jmdi  aiu'jrt  Mfb; 
anecdote  of  iaaass  fat.  583 1  apftt^ 
tks  ttftlse  epifmr  /or  ^piaasac  iteriMl 
584  '    V  .•  i     ,-. 

ErghiUD,  bishop^  hiswfaat  p6«fT,.4Ali 

Error,  iU'OatSraL  and-infladiMei  53i»  9 1. 

Esublinbed-  ^koaakf  aaM^  groiiiid^  fl 
arhieh  iti     ~ 
dbelan^% 
•idWlMolAtj 
eaf 


ll..'  '-u  «  i^'^'-ig-f  s:;. 
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lical  and  orihodos  cicrgymeo, 
points  of  differeoee,  545 
«  of  a  fact  is  either  defective, 
lent,  or  compelling,  184,  et  seq, 
Bciples  had  sufficieni  evidence  of 
esurrection,  185;  inquiry  into 
constitutes  sufficient  evidence  of 
;,  186;  seif>Iove  or  self  •interest 
e  the  due  impression  of  just  evi- 
,186 

,  i^fm  JFiitch*!  eftimaie  of  itt  im- 
ee  to  intafupaikntt,  300 

s  for  its  object  always  some  fact; 
ioqniry  bow  this  faith  becomes 
wurthy,  or  the  contrary,  183, 
;  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of 
leiples  in  regard  to  the  resurrec- 
i  Christ,  184;  the  truth  and 
lief  of  a  fact  different,  t6.;  evi- 
of  a  fapt  either  defective,  soffi- 
nr  eompeUing,  ib,;  the  disciples 
^Smnt  evidence  of  the  resurrec* 
B5 

r»  A.  Fuller  on  the  nature  of, 
\ieq.i  various  coutroversies  oe- 
!d  by  Mr.  F.'s  strictures  on  it, 

inquiry  into  their  present  dis- 
I  sUtp,  420,  et  teq, 
y  of  ioftects,  577 
cription    of,    population,  iec* 
ts   mosques    very    numerous, 
tiaee  i»^  one  of  them  for  the  aw 
aiiendai  public  prnyers^  ib, 
ions,    ancieul  American,  des« 

115;  their  extensive  magni« 
16;  one  mound  covered  with 
trees,  ib,; 

deplorable  state  of  its  present 
condition,    210;    was    never 
I  commercial  country,  914 
of  the  press,  its  tendency  to 
'e  true  patriotism,  215 
itt  their  ^ote  of  hire,  70 
atriotism  prior  to  the  revolu* 
I  nature,  2)5;  £nglish  patri^ 
:ontrasted  with  it,  ib. 
^rotestants  resolution*,  &c.  re-> 
o  the  persecution  of,  extracted 
lie  proceedings  of  the  Protea* 
ssentinf  mini:»t^r«,  177,  ei  ««y.; 
tails  not  of  doubtful  authority, 
nduct  of  the  disM;nting  minis* 
the  first  rumour  of  the  perie«^ 

178;  letters  purporting  to 
!en  written  by  tha  French  clar« 
le  Kngiisb  dis»eot»ng  oninisters, 
merely  lo  allay  tha  suspicions 
Freuch  police,  ik/  insuperable 
ty  of  forming  a  joat  cstimatt 
internal  state  of  7raBoe,  179 


Fuller,  Andrew,  Morrises  mameirt  of  the 
life   and    writings  of,  47iB,  ei   tef,; 
early  years  of  Mr.  Fuller,  t&.;  bis 
settlement  at  Soham,  479;  change 
in  bis  religious  views^  ib.;  removea  to 
Kettering,  ib.;  becomes  secretary  to 
the  baptist  mission,  t6.;  arduous  tm* 
ittre  qf  hit  labourt  in  that  o^Bw,  t&.; 
ttatement  of  hit   leti  momenit,  480; 
controversy   on   fsith,    483;    crude « 
objections  of  Mr.  Button  and   Mr. 
Martin,  ib,i  faith  and  rtpentmce  the 
gift  of. God  but  ike  duly  of  man,  ib,; 
objections  of  Mr.  Dan.  Taylor,  ib» 
ei  teq, ;    Mr.    F.    a    firm    believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  personal  election, 
ib.;  the  prooitiom  made  by  the  death  qf 
Christy  of  two  kinds,  485  ;  Mr.  D.  Tay- 
lor's system  inefficiei>t,  ib,;  objection 
of  Mr.  A.  Mc  Lean;  ib,;  its  nature, 
ib.;  second  objection  of  Mr.  A.  Mo 
Lean,  487 ;  controversy  on  the '  8ys- 
'  tems  compared,'  ib.;   some  objec- 
tions against  it  examined  and  refuted, 
488;    Mr.    Hall's    remarks  on  the 
manners  and  character  of  Mr-  Fuller, 
.     469 ;  Mr,  Morrit't  tketeh  qf  hif  m^iuw 
teriai  talenit,    490;    concluding  le* 
marks,  li.;  etteq, 

Gandshuhr,  or  miraculous  pillar  of  re* 
ligion,  334 

Gardamne,  general,  hit  ewtiatty  to  the  court 
qf  Pertia,A63 

Gass,  Patrick,  his  unsatisfactory  narra- 
tion of  the  expedition  to  the  source  of 
the  Missouri,  106 

Gates  of  the  rocky  mountain.  Captain 
Lewis  and  Clarke's  passage  up  tlte 
Missouri,  through  them,  197 

Geneva,  Sismondi's  considerations  on, 
94,  e/«ey.;  probable  evil  that  would 
arise  from  its  annexation  to  the  Hch 
vetic  league*  95;  its  importaooaaa 
an  enlightened  Protestant  continental 
sute,  96 ;  belongs  aiorai^  to  Bngland, 
ib, 

Georgia,  Klaproth's  travels  1%  328, 
et  teg. 

Geography  of  Caubul,  556 

Gibbon's  miicallanaons  workf »  J, ^ 9t§.; 
character  and  estimate  of  the  authoi's 
letters,  3 ;  Gibbon  less  irreligiont  than 
Hume,  4 ;  the  subject  of  his  history 
possesses  advantages  superior  tp 
those  of  bif  two  competitors,  t^.  f< 
«cy.;  his  long  hesitation  in  regard  i6 
the  choice  of  his  subject,  6;  graafc  n^ 
vantage  possessed  by  the  historian  qi 
his  own  times  OTir  otiher  ibtoricM 
writera,  1  $  oatureof  VflUnire^s,  .5m» 
bhklorionl  atttaipU»  ik,^  H^imt  advaiH 
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tRges  of  Gibion  over  Hume  and  Ro- 
l»ertsoa>  8 ;  his  ardour  and  perseve- 
rance, ib.;   extract,  ib.;   difficulty  of 
the  historian  to  arrive  at  truth,  10 ; 
two  leading    featares  of  his  history 
stated,    12;    inferior  to    Hume  and 
Robertson     in     historical     painting, 
ih, ;     its    causes  endeavoured    to  be 
accounted   for,    13 ;    some    remarks 
on    Gibbon's    manner  in   regard   to 
notes,  t^.;  notes  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, ib,;   sanctioned  by  oar  three 
great  historians,   14;    character   of 
Mr.  G.'s  notes,  ib,;  objections  to  them, 
26;   Mr.  G.'s   style    considered,   ib,; 
character  of  Hume*s  style,  15;  Ro- 
bertson's, ib,;  art  a  prevalent  feature 
in  Gibbon's  style,  ib,;  deficient  in  con- 
cealing it,  ib.\  followed  Tacitus  as  his 
model,  ib,;  his  style  to  be  justly  ap- 
preciati'd  must  be  studied,  ib,;  many 
objectionable  pecoliarities  of  his  style 
adduced,  16;  extract ,  illustrative ,  ib,; 
peculiar  construction  of  Gibbon's  pe- 
riods, 17;  inttancesy  ift.jhisgallictsros 
comparatively  few,  18;  two  particu* 
lars  in  which  these  three  historians 
remarkably   agree,  ib.  et  seq.;  their 
excellence    as  historians    dependent 
probably  upon  an  admixture  of  the 
French  and  English   character,   19; 
neitlier  historian  ever  wrute  poetry, 
ib,;    poetry    incompatible    with   the 
eloquence  essential  to  historical  com- 
position, f^.;  Gibbon's  style  approxi- 
mates too  closely  to  poetry,  and  that 
of  the  worst  kind,  30 ;  two  exception- 
able   features  of   Gibbon's    history, 
180;  mifieer'^confession  of  his  former 
infidelity,   ib.;    Gibbon's    scepticism 
pervades  his  work  on  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  181 1  instances  from  the  present 
work,  ih,;  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
religious  doubting,  182;  man,  praise 
or  blame-worthy  in  proportion  as  hfs 
conduct  proceeds  from  the  heart,  ib,; 
fact    always    the   objects    of   foith, 
f^.  ;     man  required    to    beiieve    not 
to  comprehend,    for    his    salvation, 
ib,;   inquiry  how  this  faith   becomes 
praiseworthy,   and  the  contrary,  ib.; 
nature  of  faith,  ib,;  on  the  unbelief 
of  the  disciples  in  regard  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  t6.;  evidence 
considered  as  being  either  defective, 
sufficient,   or   compelling,  ib, ;    in- 
quiry into  what  constitutes  snfficient 
evidence,  185;  self-love  the  ereat  ob- 
stacle to  the  reception  of  just  evi- 
dence, ib,;  absolute  indifference  not 
the  proper  state  for  the  accarate  dis- 
crlminatioa  of  truth,  ib,;  hardness  of 


heart  tbetfCM  iniree  tt  «hc  vabclitf 
of  the  diaeiplet,  18nri;im|MMt  of  tiM 
term,  hardness  of  heut|  tk;  its  scrip- 
tural import  different  from  tiM  gtM- 
rally  received  raesaiBg,  188 ;  the 
scepticism  of  Hone  and  QiMMti,  vri- 
giooted  in  hardness  of  heart,  in  tht 
scriptnral  sense,  ib,;  Hnaift  and  Qib- 
bon  passed  through  life  compafatiitiy 
free  from  trouble,  190;  the  stlBnlM  dT 
hope  necessary  to  eicite  man  to  csa* 
stant  exertioa,  lA.;  uen  io  deMHi 
life,  not  feeling  the  want  of  rdigiOD, 
inquire  not  into  its  evideoets,  191 ; 
inquiry  into  the  origUi  and  into  tht 
nature  of  the  faith  of  the  gtninl  hady 
of  the  clergy,  194,  H  Mf.j  iDeflncy 
of  mere  derieul  faith,  199;  aahtlirf 
the  prerailing  disease  nf  tanmao  w- 
tare,  194;  ioTestigatioii  Into  the 
causes  of  the  exeoiphiry  Hvei  of  mt 
most  noted  hifideb^  and  of  ttbbsii 
195  s  some  other  cireaastaafli  tsrt* 
ing  to  strengthen  unbelief,  &&  Ms 
causes  of  the  loniiioas  riewt  of  nA* 
gk)us  truth,  asaxMhitod  in  tbo  viiU 
ings  of  bishop  Horstoyy  and  ollisr 
such  writings,  197;  Dr.  Riobeftnn 
possessed  •<  Uai  elerieal  iaitk,  sk; 
Mr.  Gibbon's  propensity  toladslicscy 
in  his  quotationsi  its  cansea  kifesli- 
gated,  197,  ei  tef,;  Gibbon  mufoi^ie* 
suous  than  Bume  who  on  leM  nlo* 
licate,  198 ;  his  charaotor  artleH^fllit 
scorned  to  conceal  tbo  foal  propen- 
sities of  his  heart,  ih,;  Dr.  Kobwtson^ 
writings  perfectly  free  frOB  hideliote 
allusions,  199;  somo  ofaio^oni 
OKainst  destroying  ony  of  the  wfHvgt 
of  Mr.  Gibbon,  199,  H  wtf.;  ndfoa- 
tagcs  that  may  be  espoeted  fnm 
studying  the  sprinp  and  laoliaeft  of 
so  extraordinary  a  mind  ai  Mr.  CKh* 
bon's,  SOO 

Glsbome>s  letters  to  tht  bishop  ef  Wm- 
cester,  on  the  salgect  of  ifco  Brilhh 
and  Foreign  BiUo  Bocitty,  59,  «l  Nf.; 
sec  Bible  Society. 

Glover'li  thonghts  on  the  chtfartiti  and 
tendency  of  the  piupttlj  tsoc,  Ite* 
417,el<0f. 

Good's  transhitloir  of  th«  took  of  IM^ 
132,  H  seq,;  Mr.  O.U  mO^nf  m  Us 
hook,  133;  sUtts  it  to  ha  ■  iifriti 
epic  poem,  134;  Its  gup^wsd  ft, 
ib.;  its  divisions,  ik.^  Iho  Uriijot^  A/ 
according  to*Mr,  0»-  Ik;  Mri  Mr. 
Scott,  ih,;  on  tho  aothor  «M  anraf  tht 
poem,  s6.  rtjsf.;  oljeetiOM^  A  sC 
uq,;  doctrintt  of  tto  hnoli  4f  Ma 
138,  si  sry.r  tmml^im' 
of  angti%  1S7|  om  Ito 
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13S;  conameiicement  of  tbA  poem, 
1$9  ;  exiraUt  from  Mr,  G»'s  trwiUuian 
and  eriikal  remarks  on  them,  139,  et  stq,; 
extracU  from  the  noiet,  148,  et  mj.; 
errors  of  the  press^  &c.  noticed,  150 ; 
see  correspondencip. 

GaverniBent,  true  nature  and  extent  of 
its  ioterfereuce  in  regard  to  religion, 
■.4^.c918;  remarHs  on  its  Iat& enor- 
mous expenditure,  4^7,  et  scf. 

Greeks,  tradition  of  a  country  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  thoae  settled  in 
the  east,  iu  the  time  of  Alexauder, 
364 

Ci[eenlanderSf  accmuni  of  Ike  first  JruUs  ^f 
ihe  Moravian  missions  among  (kern, 
S94,  5  i  the  Ckristiau  Qreenianders  in 
1730,  232 

Griflln's  meoMirs  of  Captain  James 
Wilson,  275,  et  seq^  chidF  subjects  of 
the  narrative,  276,  et^  seq.;  account  of 
hb  conversion,  ib.  et  seq. 

Gunpowder,  a  solitary  discovery,  its 
cause  according  to  lord  Bacon,  256 

Gvmey':*  serious  a<ldress  to  the  clergy, 
84,  et  teq,;  refiectiont  oh  the  taking  of 
the  priestly  office ,  85  ;  striking  instance 
of  ignorance  in  a  Christian  reviewer, 
86 

Hall,  Robert,  his  expression  of  his  great 
veneration,  for  the  late  Bev,  Andrew 
TuJfer,  489 

Hamilton,  Lady,  memoirs  of,  284; 
.  her  persona]  qualities,  835 ;  her  infe- 
rior origin,  ^^6 ;  her  residence  with 
Mr.  Greville,  237 ;  marries  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  ib,;  her  influence 
over  lord  Nelson,  ih,;  becomes  a  vo- 
lantary  spectator  of  the  execution  of 
the  unhappy  Carraccioli,  288;  heranx- 
ietg  on  account  of  her  daughter,  288,  9 ; 
lady  H.  not  conccirned  in  the  publica- 
tion of  lord  Nelson's  letters,  t6. 

Hardness  of  heart,  inquiry  into  its  scrip- 
tural meaning,  1 87,  et  seg,;  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's misapplication  of  the  term, 
189 

Hartgillf  Mr,  and  his  son  murdered  by 
lord  Sloierton  and  fas  four  sons,^!>l 

Headlong  Hall,  372,  et  seq,;  a  humour- 
ous piece,  t6.;  description  of  the  cha- 

^'  rfurters,  ib,  et  teq,;  extracts j  converso' 

\]^n  on  modtm  picturetque  gardening, 
J74 ;  between  a  deterioraUomst  and  a 
r/  .  patfectibilian,  375 ;  on  ihe  nature  of 
xRstateratedness^  SlS^etseq,;  Cranium^ s 
itcture  en  skuUs^  378 ;  his  praetkal  in- 
ferences, 379  s  Ufoe  ami  opportunity,  a 
<oi«,  380 

Heatbeoi  propagatioA  of  Christianity 


am«i)g  them  since  the,  Eeforn^AJtioOy 
^3  ;  see  Brown. 

Hebrew  scriptures,  difficulty  In  regaid 
to  interpreting  them,  22;  new  me* 
thod  of  interpretation,  ih,;  third  me* 
thod  followed  and  perfected  by  Sehql-> 
tens,  t^.  ' 

Hessian  Fly,  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
fear  of  its  being  brought  into  the  king* 
dom,  573,  (note) 

Hewling,  B.  and  W.  grandsons  of  Mr« 
Kiffin,  their  execution,  407 

Hill's,  the  Rev.  Rowland,  religions  free* 
dom  in  danger,  493,  et  stq,;  era  of 
the  enactment  oif  the  poors*  rates,  ib.; 
evils  that  may  be  expected  from  tax- 
ing places  of  worship,  494 ;  impoit* 
anoe  of  the  question,  495 ;  Mr.  Vaa- 
.sittart*sbill  of  last  sessions  miannder- 
stood,  t^;  distressing  case  of  *acoa« 
gregation  at  Worcester,  496 ;  libera- 
lity of  the  congregation  at  Surv^ 
chapel,  ih,;  attempt  to  tax  Surrey 
chapel  adverse  to  the  great  mj^orHj 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  purisb 
officers,  496i  (note,) 

Highlands,  letters  from,  ^S,  et  seq,;  lu* 
terest  excited  by  the  Highland  cha- 
racter, 237  ;  military  reverses  of  the 
Highlanders  during  the  early  part  9f 
the  last  century  attended  with  th9 
decay  of  their  peculiar  customs,  Ike* 
ib.;  testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson,  238  ; 
remote  date  of  their  letters,  ib,;  their 
information  unsatisfiactory,  239 ;  the 
author's  qualifications  examine^  ib,; 
style  of  the  work  objectionable, 
description  of  the  Highlanders,  241> 
et  seq,;  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  Highland  mountaineers  over  the 
English  peasants,  245 ;  Scotch  cookery, 
246;  Me  author's  offensive  descripiian 
of  Highland  scenery,  248  ;  similarities 
and  variations  in  Alpine  scenery, 
ib.;  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  point 
of  the  Highlands,  ib,;  character  of 
the  Alpine  scenery  of  Scotland,  250  ; 
effects  of  grand  scenery  on  the  hu- 
man mind  and  feelings,  t&.  et  «ef«; 
on  the  Highlander  in  particular,  251, 
et  seq,;  the  author  impeaches  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Highlanders,  252,  3  ; 
change  in  the  Highland  character  of 
a  highly  beneficial  tendency,  254 

Hindoo  Coosh,  highest  elevation  of  this 
range  of  ponntains,  557 

History,  importance  and  adoantoges  ofstU' 
dying  U,  595 

HoQie  on  the  infloence  of  the  nerves 
upon  the  action  of   the  arteries,  5:15 

Home's  account  of  the  fossil  remains  ef 
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liR  animal  mote  nearly  allied  to  flihet 
than  any  other  classes  of  animals, 
514 

Home's  obseryatioos  on  the  functions  of 
the  braio,  506 

Hooker  on  the  nature  of  sacraments, 
439,  et  seq.;  on  the  necessity  of  bap- 
tism, 442 

Hooper'r  advantages  of  early  piety, 
590,1 

Horsley's,  bishop,  book  of  psalms,  SO, 
H  teq,;  hU  diversified  qualifications, 
tft.;  considered  as  a  theologian  81 ; 
announcement  of  bis  posthoraous 
papers,  ib.;  difficulties  in  regard  to 
interpreting  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
22 ;  nt!W  method  of  interpretation, 
ih,;  a  third  method  adapted  by  Schol- 
tens,  ib.;  the  psalnos  are  applied  chief- 
ly to  the  Messiah  by  bishop  H.  33 ; 
prmdpie  qf  kit  application  stated,  ib, 
€t  teq.^  his  arguments,  25;  gerurtd  re- 
marks on  the  subjects  of  the  psabns^  86  ; 
objections  to  the  bishop's  hypothesis, 
ib*  et  seg.;  bases  which  may  justify 
the  application  of  certain  passages  of 
the  old  testament  to  the  Messiah,  87  ; 
versions  of  certain  psalms  by  Dr. 
Horsley  and  by  the  Reviewer,  28,  et 
teq, 

Horsley's,  bishop,  nine  sermons,  151,  et 
seq,;  prophecies  among  the  heathens 
concerning  the  Messiah,  their  origin 
according  to  bishop  Horsley,  152,  3  ,* 
objections,  t^.;  means  by  which  those 
prophecies  were  preserved  among 
them,  154;  the  evidence  qf  the  fact  cf 
our  Lord**  resurrection,  155  ;  applica- 
tion of  the  expression  some  doubted,  ib, 
et  seq,;  extract  in  answer  to  unbelievers 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  157,  8  ; 
Christ  had  no  residence  on  the  earth 
after  the  resurrection,  ib. ;  his  fiobse- 
quent  appearance  said  to  have  been 
miraculous,  tb.;  on  the  sujfieienof  ^ 
scripture,  \5S 

Hume,  his  irreligion  far  exceeded  Gib- 
bon's, 4 ;  bis  hibtory  indebted  for  its 
chief  interest  to  its  being  national,  5 ; 
Gibbon  and  Hume  not  endowed  with 
the  talent  of  rapid  elocution,  6;  cha- 
racter of  Hume's  style,  15, 17;  never 
indulged  in  any  poetical  attempt,  19  ; 
jess  indelicate  in  his  writings  than 
Gibbon,  198 

Hunt's  stury  of  Rimini,  a  poem,  380  j 
et  seq.;  character  of  the  poem,  narra- 
tive, }6.;  tale  otyectionable,  381 ; 
a  spring  morninf^,  tS.;  variout  4xtr%ft§, 
ib.  el  seq. 


Indelicacy,  Mr.  Oi^boo's  prapeniitjr  kt 
it  in  his  qnoCatioas  and  tUunons  tost' 
sidered,  197;  Home  leu  ioidieate 
than  Gibbon,  198;  Dr.  itoberttoitf>A 
writings  perfectly  fmt  from  jtUi 
charge,  199 

Independents^  first  chnrch  of,  in  Eag<> 
land,  402 

Infallibility,  Rombh,  eonnderedy  eA*d 
lecUve  ipfiillibility.  383  ^ 

Influence  of  vast  and  antecedently  «» 
expkifed  regions  on  a  phikaophie  oMa 
imaginative  spirit,  107 

Inquiry  into  the  causae  of  the  vamsp 
plary  lives  of  tome  of  our  moit  nolid 
infidels,  195,  el  Mf.  i 

InsanUy,  remaiiaUe  saHeMf  ^f  iit  eftirt 
tiating  mik bosK/jf  dismtt,  896;  ill fki^ 
quent  cessation  pvevigiis  to  the  m^ 
proach  of  death,  896 

Insects,  transformatioie  of,-'577 ;  Ihdr 
surprising  feonodityp  ikg  dmii  uHim 
nature  tf  some  spmmtf  578,  9 1  J^gM  ^ 
hteusis,  ih,;  benefits,  derived  froei  in* 
sects,  580 ;  cJR^eel,  581,  f  ( tmukni 
as  mUeUu  of  food,  581,  cl  sif, 

Jacob,  Joseph,  short  sketok  of  Ui  lifii^ 

586 ;  strict  iamt  adeptml  im  kit  cfatnA, 

586,  7 ;  extracts  from  two  remarimUa 

sermons  of  his,  587,  <l  Mf. 
JacMnSf  their  ttale  under  BunaparJ^  69 
James  I.  begs  the  loan  of  a  peirof  lUk 

stockings,  583 
Jefierson,    Madisoo,    Gellaiiu  .  nrniif 

what  and  wbere^  138 
Jeufel,  hithop,  km  dsarmUr^  455 
Jews,  after  the  oaptlvity,  aopposed  to 

have  settled  in  Afgbaonistaii,  660»iC 

seq, 
Jews,  miserable  state  and  cmel  nmge  cf 

at  Moroceo,  527 
Job,  J.  M.  Good's  translalMB  of  the 

book  of,  139,  H  ttq.g  eee  Good. 
Johnson,  Dr.  his  remarks  on  alpinB  aoe* 

nery,  248,  9 
Jonah,  a  poem,  by  J.  W.  BeUavyt  2iB9» 

etseq.;  extract^  290 
by  S.  Smedltf ,  fi9i,eft« 

seq.;  extract^  ih,  . 

Journal  of  Llewellyn 

395,  el  seq, 

Kaoba  (El),  or  ikt'jgbma  ^Gai,^ 
Mecca,  descripiion  qf,  585;  ikt  kimk  er 
hfivenhf  stunts  i4  ;  cerfmoay  ctf 
ing  itK  flovi  536>      J    • 

Kaid,  bis  powers  and  mode  of.sidi 
tering  josiioB  at  Ees,  5ft5 

Kidd's  obKrvatioiif  respccdog  tfae^ 

:  Ml  00  4.«alAi  bd  'l.'  4i> •/!> 
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ral  prodtiction  of  salt  petre  on  the 
walls  of  subterraneous  and  other 
baildin^,  511 

Kidd^s  S«'rmon«  for  the  use  of  villages 
*sind  faniilirf/d69,  el  seq,;  author's 
style  consid«'red,  310;  rejUeciions  on 
tkeprtiy  of  Abyak,  ib.;  on  the  prayer  cf 
Jesiu  on  the  Cross,  ib. 

Kiffin,  Mr.  W.  biographical  sketch  of 
his  litV',  403,  f/  seq.;  see  Wilson's  his- 
tory of  dissenting  churches. 

Ktrby'&  intomulogy,  see  Entomology. 

Klaproth':!  travels  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
Georgia,  328,  et  seq.\  formidable  ex- 
tent and  power  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire,  ib.;    origin  of  the  expedition, 
9*29;  nature  of  the  author's  arduous 
duties,  3;50 ;  general  character  and 
estimate  of  the  ivork,  ib.  et  seq.;  reli 
gion,  &>\  of  the  Calmucks,  &c.  332  i 
detcriplvn  of  Ute  Kii^'d  or  praying  mill, 
ib.etseq.;  othf  r  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies, 334  ;    Grand,huhr  or  matter-book 
of  the  xohoie  worlU,  ib,;  great  preva- 
lence of  priestcraft  among  them,  ib.; 
doubtful  nature  of  the  author's  reli- 
gious principles,  333  ;  his  statement  of 
their  morality^  ib,  et  s^'q.;  their  nuxk  of 
ordination  jor  priests*  orders^  336 ;   ab- 
surd nature  uf  their  petitions,  337  ; 
superstttious  observances  among  the  Mon* 
goUy  ib.;  practise  a  kind  of  baptism, 
338  ;  mode  of  preparing  for  deathy  ib. ; 
general  habits,  &c.  of  the  Ti*cherkea- 
aians,  i6.;   r^mams  of  Madshar,  339 ; 
great   elevation  of  the    Elbrus    and 
Mqinwari   mountains,   t&.;    supersti- 
tious opinion  of  the  natives  concern- 
ing them,  ib.  et  seq. 

Knowledge,  Williams's  moral  tenden- 
cies of,  594,5 

Konig  on  a  fossil  human  skeleton  from 
Guadaloupe,  505 ;  not  a  fossil  re* 
mail),  but  merely  an  incrustation,  506 

Kubla  Khan,  a  poem,  by  8.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, 571 

KiirdU,  orproyinr  nuU^  332 

LaUnde  fond  of  eating, spiders,  582 
Leaves,  399,  et  seq.;  character  of  the 

poems,  tb.;  the  ihild  of  love  and  genius^ 

400 
Lecture  on  Skulls,  see  Headlong  Hall. 
Letters  from  a  gentleman  in  the   north 

of  Scotland,  see  II  ghiands. 
Letter  to    Mr.   Qisborne  by  one  of  the 

clergy,  see  Bible  Society,  52 
Lewis  and  Clarke's  travels  to  the  source 

of  the  Missouri  rivei,  105,  et  teq.^  see 

Miasoari. 
JA^ooin,  letter  to  the  bishop  of,  on  aor 

counl  of  bif  attack  oq  the  Brititb  and 


Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  his '  late 
charge  to  his  clergy,  see  Bible  Society. 

Little  Davy's  new  hat,  Bloomfield'n  his- 
tory of,  76,  7 ;  extract,  77 

Liturgy,  Mr.  Sugg's  opinion  of  the  re- 
strictive nature  of  its  language,  436 

Love  and  opportunity,  a  song,  380 

Locusts,  a  flight  of,  described,  579, 

London  Missionary  Society,  Dt,  Brown's 
account  of,  234  ;  causes  of  their  Brst 
misfortunes,  ib,;  instrumental  in  ex- 
citing new  energy  into  the  other  tmnoh* 
ary  societtes,  ib. 

Low  Countries,  good  policy  of  uniting 
them  with  the  States  of  Hoi  I  and,  352 

Lunatic  asylums,  pauper,  Tuke's  prac- 
tical bints  on  the  construction  and 
economy  of,  293, 301,  et  stq, 

Mc  Lean,  Mr.  Archibald,  his  contro« 
versy  with  Mr.  Andrew  fuller  on 
faith,  485,  et  seq. 

Miifihouses,  reports,  &c«  respecting 
them,  293,  et  seq.;  awful  intereM  of 
the  subject,  ib,;  inquiry  if  madness  be 
curable  by  medicine,  294 ;  opinion  of 
practitioners  on  the  subject,  various, 
ib.:  probable  causes  of  this  diflference, 
295;  remnrkabie  instance  of  aUerna^ 
tion  in  mental  and  bodily  disease,  2^  | 
mental  sanity  frequently  precedes'  the 
death  of  insane  persons,  ib,;  inquiries 
in  regard  to  a  conciliatory  mode'  of 
treatment,  297 ;  extract  from  the  Hon* 
H.  Grey  Bennett^s  evidence  before  the 
House,  tb.  et  seq,;  cases  of  Mrs.  Stone 
and  of  Norris,  ib, ;  statement  of  sdme 
particulars  that  have  been  beneficial 
in  lunatic  asyltims,  300,-  inquiry  in 
regard  to  exercise,  ib,  et  seq.;  defects  in 
lunatic  asyfnms,  301  ;  Mr.  Tuke's  prO' 
posed  dastijieiition  of  patients,  30^; 
Mr,  BakevoeU's plan,  ib.;  an  interest- 
ing case  of  apparently  religious  insa* 
nity,  303 ;  the  subject,  in  fact,  a 
bold  profligate,  ib.;  Mr.  Rakewell's 
opinion  in  regard  to  supposed  religi- 
ous maniacs,  ib.;  great  credit  doe  to 
him  for  his  firm  intrepidity  in  expo« 
sing  the  false  aisertions  that  religiuti 
is  the  frequent  occasion  of  madness, 
304 ;  dependence  on  medicine  in  cases 
of  insanity  very  small,  305;  great 
necessity  of  county  establishments^ 
306  ;  probability  oi  beneficial  effects 
from  the  investigation,  ib, 

Majolo,  the,  a  ule,  77,  et  seq,;  reflex* 
tiodh  on  acquired  knowTedge,  5c:c.  78 '; 
character  of  the  Majolo;  79;  the 
Majoll,  who  they  are,  ib,;  appehrimce 
lif  the  Mt^ohy  ib,;  ekaneter  qf  the  tmfi- 
genoHS  music  qf  momUwiout  cowUnes^ 
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80 ;  ckaracUr  teidom  widertiood  b$  an 
eslimaie  qf  theguaUtiet  of  the  mind,  81 ; 
ilUuirahd  in  the  fimagin§d)  ciarmder  qf 
Don  LofMMy  ih,;  Majoio*t  reatont  for 
thinking  the  life  of  a  merchant  the  most 
pr^er^le,  82 ;  hit  first  efforts  to  obtain 
literary  eminence  deiaUed,  82,  3  i  con- 
cluding remarks  on  the  character  of 
the  nork,  84 
Mandan  Indians,  117;  their  tradition  of 

their  remote  history,  117 
Mant's,  Dr.  two  tracts,  on  regeneration 
and  conversion  according  to  the  sense 
of  holy  scripture,  and  the  church  of 
England,  429,  et  seq. 
Medicine  of  the  Mandans,  an  American 
tribe,    its  singular   meaning,    118; 
metHdne  stone ,  1 19 
Meeting-houses,  evils  likely  to  result 
from  their  being  made  subject  to  pa- 
rochial assessments,  494, 5 
Memoirs  of  lady  Hamilton,  284,  et  seq.; 

see  Hamilton. 
Mirage,  account  of  one  in  Caubul,  466 
Messiah,  bishop  Horsley'tf    opinion  of 
the  origin  of  the  prophecies  among 
the  heathen  concerning  him,  152,  3 
Messiah,  the  only  safe  basis  on  which 
passages  from  the  old  testament  can 
be  applied  to  him,  27 
Methodist  (W^esleyan)  missions  in  the 
West  Indies,  234 ;    in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  ib.i  conversion  of  a  Budba 
priest,  ih. 
MiddU  ctau  of  society,  its  rise  and  great 
national  importance,  21.3;  not  known 
inFrauce,  214,  217 
JUikiarif  influence,  its  danger,  as'dlustrated 
tJi  the  conduct  of  the  French  toldiiry,  68 
Milbank  Penitentiary,  its  probable  evil 

tendi'iicy,  6] 3 
Ministers  i*f  tho  church,  Wilks's  easay 
on  the  conversion  and  uoconversion 
of,  53S,  et  seq,;  see  Wilks. 
Missionary  fxc^rtiuns,   encoiirmgements 

for  prosecuting  them,  235 
Miwienii,  Brown's  history  of,  223;  eiseq. 

See  Brown. 
Missouri  river  Lewis  a ;>d Clarke's  travels 
to  the  source  of,  105,  rl  seq.;,  impor- 
tancff  of  the  expedition,  i6.,*  reflections 
on  tht?  influence  of  vakt and  antecedent- 
ly unexplored  reg  onson  a  philosophi- 
cal and  iinaginative spirit,  ]01;descrip' 
tion  of  the  pa'itfj  109  ;  nature  of  the 
anticipated  (iiffic:>iltitfti,  rA.  W  «e^.;  ob- 
stacles from  the  exlrrme  rap:dity  qf  <4e 
current  and  treachery  of  the  tank,  110-1; 
dcscri|>ti<in  of  the  Osages,    ib,;  their 
own  account  of  their   descent  from    a 
snailf  ib.i  general  appearance  of  the 
country,     112;    extansive    ancient 


buryiog  gitmnda  of  the  IndiaM^ 
ih, ;  imTifet  of  the  tmeB  '  pa 
among  the  Malias,  efidt  of  Umt  4»> 
sbmr,  s6. ;  death  of  Sagfiuat  Hofii, 
ia.;  remaikable  bends  in  the  rifcr, 
113;  Ottoes  and  Minouri  Indiaas, 
ib.;  effects  of  a  honicane,  ib. ;  Staitaa 
or  Kite  Indians,  tfr.;  notice  of  sone 
natural  curiosities,  aft.;  renmrheblt  i» 
guiar  mounds  ib.;  water  oif  the  liien 
rendered  deleterious  by  the 
quantity  of  copperas,  &e.  in  lis 
lb,;  Sioux,  a  nnmeroni  and  peverflal 
tribe,  ib,;  deiermimd  €imdMoi  pf  mm 
aseoeiaied  young  and  braoe  awn  in  this 
tribe,  115;  descriptkm  of  soae  aa« 
cient  fortifications  116;  the'Rkka- 
ras,  ib*;  r^ect  the  use  of  spiritnoos 
liquors,  f5.;  Mandana  and  other  trUMt» 
117;  Mandans,  tradiiion  qf  their  on^in, 
117,  118;  remarkable  circamstanee 
in  their  religion,  118i  119;  larAaroBf 
revenge  qf  a  }lf mnfteres  dkiV,  1 19;  in- 
tense cold  of  the  winter,  120;  ?ol- 
canic  appearance^  121  ;  skmp  mi 
dangerous  encounter  teiik  a  fcer^lftS; 
singular  mode  of  procnring  btifcleai, 
123;  perilous  situation  of  the  CapLL 
and  one  of  his  men,  iA.;  diacow  the 
snmmitsof  the  rock  OKmntaiDi,  A; 
Capt.  L.  arri  ves  at  the  first  caUncC^ 
extent,  &c*  of  the  various  faHs,  1J3  ; 
eotaraets  deteribedf  iL;  dnngf  tff  €i^ 
C.  and  others  from  the  ^fetU^  n  hmiy 
rein^  126 ;  destrurtion  of  the  biA- 
Jues  at  the  falls,  ih»;  their  immfnw 
breeds,  !&.;  remaikabie  monrtlnfciefr 
plosions,  t6.,*  Capt«  L.  surpriud  Iqra 
bear,  127 ;  the  party  pnai  thej^ 
ef  the  rocky  monntaina,  sk;  aniie 
at  the  *  three  forks,'  ISB;  Sboshonce 
Indians,  their  actions,  Ibc.  1S8,  lt9; 
cross  the  mountainous  tnMsk,  ift,j  ar^ 
rive  at  the  Columbia  rivor,  130;  dis- 
cover the  Pacific  ocean,  131;  cnstww, 
&c.  of  the  Indians  on  Celoibis,  a 
river,  ib.;  return  of  the  party,  ]9fi 

Mongols,  religion,  &c.  of,  336,  el  srf. 

Monitor,  weekly,  174 

Mowith  school  at  Fe%,  529 

Morel  I's  studies  in  Mstory,  vol.  8.  His- 
tory of  Rome,  170,  oi  seq.;  best  aode 
of  making  history  the  vehicle  of  moral 
and  religious  instmctkm,  171  ;-eM* 
version  of  ComsJoniim^  178;  tq/ktUone 
on  itf  173 

Morris's  memoirs  of  the  life  and  wri- 
tings of  Uie  Bev.  AndKW  FUI«r,478» 
etseq.    See  Fuller 

Moultao,  466 

itfowitf  qfOt  BUk  fdtmk,  113.^ 
inditin  rtmtnfm  Om^  -114 
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MoQoAftinMs  distneto,  their  fWftil  fea- 
tures, neerly  simOftr,  949,  H  Mf. 

MmmUmi  Ktntry,  CkauimbrmntPi  renutrh 
mtf,  47 

If (xmuin  fcenery,  itt  inflneiiee  06  the 
nind  and  feeting,  250,  ti  ieq, 

Mqmnarit  a  mmaUcAn  •/  Cuueuut,  de* 
teripHon  pf^  340 

Mural,  remarks  on  bit  character^  by  Miss 
Williamr.nS^ 

Mmk,  at  Morocco,  its  nature,  527 

Music,  native,  of  inoantaiooiis  oouQtries 
wild,  abrupt,  and  mournful,  80 ;  great 
resemblance  betmeen  Sardtnian  and  Scoi" 
iisk  music,  ib. 

Narrative  of  events  in  France,  from  tlie 
landing  of  Bonaparte  till  the  restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVni.  65,  et  teq^ 

Nelson's,  Lord,  letters,  were  notpnblish- 
ed  by  Ladjr  Hamilton,  289 

New  Ck>ven|nt,  translated  Into  Hebrew, 
fdr  the  Jews,  343,  et  tea, ;  work  in- 
cludes Mattbew  only,  d43;  Jona's 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  344; 
plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  ib.; 
emendatory  hints  to  the  translators, 
345,  et  seq. 

Key,  Marshal,  Miss  Williams'B  remarks 
on  bis  character,  68 ;  executed  at 
Faris,  tb, 

l^gara,  Chaieaubriand't  dangerout  odben- 
ture  there,  48 

Nitmet,erneltia§  perpetrated  there,  eoi^fined 
to  the  protestants,  304 

Noneof{formiit  church,  thejint  in  Enifand, 
tome  account  of,  401 

Abrrts  (the  lunatk)  lot  iote  ttated,  297, 
898 

Votes,  to  illustrate  the  teat  of  books,  a 
modern  contrivance,  13;  objections 
against  the  notes  to  Gibbon^s  Decline 
and  Fall,  14 

Kotes,  intended  as  materials  in  regard 
to  the  afEiirs  of  the  French  Protesr 
tants  pf  the  Department  da  Gord,  809 

Ode,  a  second,  to  Buonaparte,  75, 76 ; 
its  character  wholly  irattattve,  A.; 
extract,  76 

Opoleyta,  a  tale  of  Ind,  158,  ei  tej»;  ex- 
tracts, 159 

Oregan,  a  river  of  the  Watt,  190 

Orr,  a  united  Irishman,  remarks  on  his 
case,  and  on  his  defence  by  Mr,  Cur- 
ran,  168 

Osages,  American  Indians  described, 
110,  111;  their  own  ira^tion  of  their 
origin,  111 

Faasphlets  «b  tbt   pnaent  diitresied 


fliate  of  the  UaHid  KlagdM,  417, 
efscy. 

Papal  tjfstam,  itt  varied  atpeet  at  aathihited 
tnpatt  dreumttanaetp  and  in  preaent  /a* 
eaufy,  and  at  rtpretinked  by  modem  en- 
iighienad  adeoeatet,  317,  318;  its  just 
features  eqcbibited  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
&c.  not  ift  the  descriptions  of  Butler 
and  Eustace,  ib. 

Papists,  their  zeal  in  propagating  thair 
religious  opinions,  886 

Parish  relief,  its  evil  operaUon  under 
certain  circumstances,  618 

Parisina,  a  poem,  by  Lord  Byron,  373, 
el  seq,;  objections  to  the  tale,  ib.}  ita 
effect  painful,  814  ;  Lord  B.'s  poems ' 
merely  sketches  of  characters,  ib, 

Paris  revisited,  see  Scott  (John) 

Parkes's  chemical  essays,  855,  ei  teq,; 
manufacturers  shouM  be  conversant 
with  scienttfic  principles,  ih.^  the  arta 
preeede  the  sdences  in  the  progress 
of  mankind  towards  refinement,  &e. 
Sb.}  Lord  Bacon's  proof  that  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder  was  accidental, 
856;  nature  of  these  essays,  f6.;  sub- 
jects Uf  the  essays,  ih,  et  teq,;  bis  ad« 
vice  to  a  medical  student  considered, 
858;  his  description  of  making  cast 
steel  obscure,  866 1  his  remarks  pn 
temperature  contradictory,  ib,;  hit 
aeeouni  qfeombmslion  unphUotophkal,  ib,, 
hit  tiatement  in  regard  to  the  bittern  of 
the  Chethire,  Sfe.  works,  erroneous,  861  ; 
barytas,  used  by  the  French  manu- 
facturers of  porcelain,  863;  Drs. 
Ward  and  Roebuck's  modes  of  form* 
ing  sulphuric  acid,  864;  a  particular 
proeettin  Lanauhire  detcribed,  865 ;«  on 
citric  acid,  866 ;  its  process  and  prc^ 
duce,  t6. ;  attempt  to  make  it  in 
Sicily,  867 ;  on  fixed  alkalies,  ib, ; 
general  rtoiarks,  868.  ^ 

Parsey's  deserted  village  restored,    n 
poem,  398, 399 ;  extract,  s6. 

Paol'i  letters  to  his  kinsfolk,  346,  ei  «f^ 
causes  of  the  discontent  that  sucr 
ceeded  to  the  first  retnm  of  the  Boniw 
boas,  34^ ;  negligence  of  the  police 
rendered  Buonaparte'a  journey  to 
Paris  aafs  and  easy,  348 ;  his  eflBO- 
tive  preparations  for  the  invaaion  of 
Belgium,  tb,;  'oiStAr  of  Quaire  Brat, 
ib.;  danger  of  Bbtchir,  349;  retreat  0/ 
Wellington  upon  Wilmieo,  ib,g  aii^m  ai 
Brutaelt,  350;  tarlaaMf  cfMnglieh  and 
of  Freneh  4ravcry,  sfr* ;  tibia  teniitnenie 
of  WidHngion,  351 ;  psr^easransr  ttfthfi 
Britith  troope^  351  ;  teal  imtnre  of 
napoleon's  enors  at  Waterloo,  3^8 ; 
author's  opiniont  that  the  late  poli- 
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tical  trouble  of  Europe  origiuated  in 
the  parlitiuii  of  L*uland,  ib,;  reflec- 
tinnw  oil  tbc  mischiefs  that  would 
have  arisen  from  the  biimiujc  of  Paris, 
n53 ;  objectionable  levity  of  the  au- 
ihorin  speaking  of  the  papal  heresy, 
.'^.'>4 ;  his  opinion  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Romish  church,  incorrect,  ib.; 
great  attention  paid  to  the  religious 
eiiucation  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wirteniburg,  350;  ill- 
judged  remarks  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Gallic  church,  exposed,  ib.;  hij 
TcJftiioHs  on  t/te  state  of  Ike  ProteitanU 
in  France,  356,  357 

Peculiarities  of  an  author,  are  generally 
among  his  faults,  37 

Piuny-a-wcek  Purgatoriun  Society,  326 ; 
Cariifle*s  remarks  on  it,  ib, 

Penrose's,  Llewellyn,  journal,  395,  et 
*e'/.\  natureofthe  work,  t&.;  evidence 
of  its  authenticity  unsatisfactory, 396; 
some  9eeowU  of  the  author^  ib,;  testi- 
mony of  Mr.,  now  Sir  B.  West,  397  ; 
Mr.  Taplor*sacamnlqftkejourn^fib.; 
its  character,  338 

Peshawer,  retidence  qf  the  Afghaut  court, 
•*68;  description  of  ike  turrowtdtng 
totknirtf,  557 

Philosophical  transactions  for  1814,357, 
et  iCQ.;  synoptic  itoale  of  chemical 
equivalents,  357,  8  ;  analysis  of  a 
new  species  of  coi)|)er  ore,  349 ;  Ba- 

■  kerian  lecture,  on  >>ome  new  electro- 
chemical phenomena,  t^.;  new  expe- 
riments on  the  fluoric  compound^ 
360,  et  seq.;  experiments  and  ot>serva- 
tioiis  on  a  new  substance  which  be- 
c<fmes  a  violet  •coloured  gas  by  beat, 
%6%  ttseq.;  accfjunt  of  a  family  hav- 
ing  handsand  feet  with  supccauuierary 
lingers  and  toes,  504;  experiments 
and  observations  on  the  influence  of 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  ou  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach,  505  ;  on  a 
fbssil  human  skeleton  from  Quada-  , 
Iuu{>e,  i6.  ;  observations  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  506;  further  ex- 
periments  and  observations  on  iodine, 
d07,  et  seq.;  observations  respecting 
the  natural  production  of  saltpetre  on 
walls  of  subterraneous  and  other 
buildings,  511 ;  on  the  nature  of  the 
•alts  t«Tined  Prussiates,  and  on  acids 
formed  by  the' union  of  certain  bodies 
with  the  elements  of  thePrussic  acid, 
ib,;  some  experiments  on  the  com- 
bustion  of  the  diamond  aud  other  car- 
bonaceous substances,  513;  some  ac- 
count of  the  fossil  remains  of  an  ani- 
mal more  nearly  allied  to  fishot  thaa 


any  other  cianei  of  moimalf^  514;  cf 
on  easier  mode  of  procuring  poCassiam 
than  that  which  it  now  adopted,  ik; 
on  the  iniloence  of  the  oerret  «poo 
the  action  of  the  arteriea,  515;  ontke 
means  of  producing  a  double  distills- 
tion  by  the  same  heat,  i^.;  an  aocoaat 
of  some  experiments  on  aoimal  beat, 
516 

Poems,  by  Lord  Byron>  595 

Poland,  partition  of,  occasiooed  n  t 
great  degree  the  troubles  of  Eoropt, 
352 

Policy  of  an  ioBdel  despot  more  bme- 
ficial  to  society  than  the  ^'OK^pteof 
popery,  see  extraei,  71,  tf  scy. 

Political  establishment  for  the  coafo^ 
siou  of  sinners,  absurdity  of  it,  550|  1 

Poor's  rates,  em  of  the  act  of  their  esta- 
blishment, 493 

Popery,  diversified  nature  of  its  chsne- 
ter  in  various  countries,  817;  paia- 
pblets  on,  313 ;  pomp  of  the  Roniih 
cUurch,  Ice.  adverse  to  the  simpfidty 
of  the  Christian  institute,  314;  tislste 
threatening  situation,  ik;  the  fedisp 
and  the  practice  of  protestanti,  os  this 
occasion  strangely  at  variance^  916; 

■  presciu  efforts  of  the  Romish  dwrch 
to  ro-establisli  liersel^  ib. ;  duty  of 
protest  ants  to  counteract  its  cflbrts, 
SI  7;  design  of  the  pamphlel%  s^.; 
ftofial  syttem.  Us  varied  atfetU,  m  »- 
kibiteU  by  fast  ciratmtimou  and  fnmU 
locality,  and  ae  rtpreamied  by  modtn, 
entiRkiened  advo^iett  317,  8;  Dr. 
Smith's  eandidmoAii/treniingkun^, 
SIS;  reasons  for  consideriog  the  pnpsl 
system  unalterable,  th.^  its  tioe  fea- 
tures exhibited  in  Spain-and  Foitagal» 
itot  in  Kngland,  fcc.  ikg  Batkraad 
Kusuce's  professkms  of  liberality,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Uumish  church,  •*.;  they  are  n- 
aothorized  advocatcSy.319;  Jagsiry 
into  nUeged  prHtmkmi  to  rvl^isw  «■- 
thority,  th,  et  tey^  reatons  Jhr  nfttimg 
the  aulhariiy  qf  tie  pop§  mid  ikmnk-t^ 
Hume,  331  ^  supiemaey  of  thapope 
considered,  389 ;  Romish  ioftUlbiUtyi 
doubt  whether  it  attaches  to  tke  pops 
or  to  the  church,  i5.;  Gsr^fls'freBisrftf 
on  Mr.  Jiynn'e  eoUttUot  lnftlWfify, 
SS2,  3;  Air  rMMai  far  lis  lUamk 
clergy's  deriving  tkrir  tMBftihnf^m  the 
priesU,  and  noifhmtkt  pnip^fi,383; 
|K>pery  destroys  the  essniUal  prind- 

-  pies  of  peraonal  reli|ion, .  tta  #•  << 
seq,;  fnndamentai  prvte^im  ff  dbmni, 
the  same  as  ikom  tkal  prokti  mgmm 
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.testers  to  state  the  reasons  of  their  dissent, 
ib.;  reveries  of  Joanna  Sou tji cot  in- 
stanced by  Mr.  Ryan,  as  one  of  the 
evils  of  protestantism,  326;  reply  qf 
of  ATr,  Carlyle,  ih,;  penny-a-week 
purgatorian  society,  ih.;  Mr,  C.^s  re- 
•  marks  on  it,  tb.;  Claude's  *'  defence 
"of  the  refornnation,"  327;  P.ayle's 
high  estimate  of  it,  ib. 
Population  in  old  countrios  outgrows  the 

limits  of  subsistence,  608 
Porrett  on  the  nature  of  the  salts  termed 
triple  Prussiates,  and  on  acids  formed 
by  un'on  of  certain  bodies  with  the 
elements  of  the  Prussic  acid,  51 1 
Poverty  among  the  lligldanders  Jescrihed, 

242 
Poverty,  the  actual  source  of  the  pre- 
sent distress  of  t!)e  nation,  425  j  its 
causes,  ib. ;   its  extensive  inflnence  in 
regard  to  marriage  and  promiscuous 
intercourse,  605  ;  counteracting  ten- 
dency of  economical  banks,  60G 
Praying-machines,  curious  account  of,  332 
Preaching  Christ,  Durant's  sermon  on 

the  best  modd  of,  1 74,  el  seq. 
Presbyterian  church,  the  first  in  Eng- 
land, 402 
Prescience,   a  poem,  472,  el  seq ;   ex- 
tracts, 474,  et  seq, 
Prp^jtnn's   review  of  the  present  ru'ned 
condition  of  the  landed  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  417,  et  seq, 
PriesVs  order s,  process  of  ordination  for, 

amontr  the  JiJongo/sy  336 
Private  hours  of  Nap.  Bonaparte,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  93,4;  the  work  fic- 
titious, ih. 
Protestant  colonics  in  Itily^  formed  by  the 

Ceneveset  91 
Protestant  morringcs  in  France,  tJieir  legi^ 
timncy    uchnoivlcdged    by   Louis  XVI, 
Q.\fi 
Protestant  religion,  Dr.  Smith's  reasons 

of,  313.    See  popery 
Protestants  in  franco,  on  ihs  present  state 

of,  (Jan.  18IC;  lOO,  1.     (Note) 
Protestants  in  France,  Wjlter  Scott's 
remarks  on  the.  present  state  of,  356,  7 
Protestants  in  the  South  of  France,  Miss 
H.  M.  Williams's  accountof  the  per- 
secutions of,  891 ,  f/  sq. 
Protestants,    le>s  zealous  than  Papisti 
and     Maliomt^tans,    in     propagating 
their  doctrines,  226  ;     their  ft^elings 
and  their   practice  strangely  at  vari- 
ance, in  regjrd  to  the  late  threatening 
state  of  thi-  Romi-^h  church,  316, 
Psalms,  Oishop  Hc»rsh*yN  traijslati  in  of 
the  book  of,  20,  et  seq.;    specimens 
by  the  bishop  and  the  reviewer,  28, 
etseq. 


Pitrgalarian  Soeietyf  a  penny-a«week  one, 

326 
Punjaub,  account  of  its  fertVify^  ft'c.  472 

Quatre  Bras,  afi'air  at,  very  f  anguinary, 

348 

Kape  of  the  Bucket,  497,  el  seq.;  s*.c 
Tassoni 

R»col lections  of  Italy,  England,  and 
America,  by  M.  Chateauoriand,  45, 
et  seq. 

Reformation,  Claude's  defence  of,  by 
J.  Townsend,  313,  227 

Regeneration,  baptismel.  See  Bap- 
tismal 

Religious  freedom  in  danger;  or,  the 
toleration  act  invaded  by  parochial 
assessments  in  religious  places  of 
worship,  493.  See  Hill,  the  Rev. 
Rowland 

Religious  insanity,  a  remarkable  appa>»^ 
rent  loss  of,  300  ;  the  subject  really  a 
bold  profligate,  ih.;  the  visionary 
fervours  of  «levotion  in  some  mania<f, 
the  effects,  not  the  cause  ofinstnily,  ib, 

Peligio^fs  i:bertif  in  France,  the  ndvnntages 
it  gained  from  the  Revolution,  393  ;  its 
complete  emancipation  under  Buonaparte, 
ib.;  returns  to  a  state  of  doubtful tolera' 
tion  under  the  Biyrbons,  394 

Revenge  of  an  A  uerican  Indian  chief,  om 
account  of  his  veife^s  infide.'iiyj  1 19 

Rimini,  story  of,  a  poem,  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  380.  ei  seq. 

Robertson's,  Dr.  happy  talent  for  nar- 
rative conversation,  6  ;  character  of 
his  style,  15,  17;  never  attempted  to 
write  poetry,  19 

Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  its  sp'rit 
utterly  fatal  to  the  mRfrties  o  f  man- 
kind, 217 

Roman  honzot,  Ch'jtefnihriand''c  description 
of  the  beauties  of,  46 

Romish  church.     See  popery 

Romney,  his  exhibition  of  Lady  Hamil* 
ton  in  various  eharacters,  286 

Rose's,  Right  Hon.  George,  observations 
on  bank'<  for  saviiiu;?.  599,  509,  et  seq. 

Royal  legitimacy,  not  dependent  merely  on 
birth,  221 

Ruthwell  economical  bank,  603 

Ryan's  arguments  for  the  pre-eminency 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  efViscapacy, 
Carly.e's  examination  of,  310,  etseq,; 
see  popery 

Sacraments,  on  the  nature,  &c.  of,  439, 

et  seq. 
Sat  ammoniac,  remarks  on  the  manufact'ire, 

^e.  tf,  261 
Savings'  Banks,  pamphlets  on,   ;»9?  ci 
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jr^.  /   tendency  of  popotation  to  ex* 
ceed  the  limits  of  nibsitteace,  600 ; 
charitable  aid  prodactWe  of  eoniider- 
able  evil,  f^.;  origin  of  taTingf^  banks, 
601 ;  Tariout  plant  projected  for  im- 
proring  the  surplus  enrningt  of  the 
]?oor,  i6./  prinoiple  of  friendlf  soci- 
eties, ib,;  eKertioDvof  Mr.  Rose, 602  ; 
Mr.  Bone  establi>hes  a  tranquillity 
bank,  ib.;  plan  of  it,  lA.;   Rmhwelt 
economical  bank,  603  j  similar  insti- 
tutions founded,  ib.;  nature  and  ad  ■ 
vantages  of  savings*  banks,  ib,;  su- 
periority of  ecouomical   banks  oter 
deferred  annuities,  bi-n«  fit  ciobs,  flee. 
6()4,  5 ;  remarks  un  the  influence  of 
poverty  in  regard  to  mariiage,  and 
promiscuous  iotercourse,i6.;  teutlency 
of  economical  banks  to  rectify  the 
c?il,  606  ;  population  in  old  countries, 
has  outgrown  the  limits  of  subsist- 
Mice,  607 ;  this  effect  not  yet  felt  in 
North  Ameriim,  i^.;  its  consequences 
on  the  srate  of  rtociety  there,  608 ; 
America  interior  to  England  in  intel- 
lectual endowments,  ib^    Mr.  Rosi'.'s 
pamphlet  on  banks  for  savings,  609  ; 
exlrads,  ib.;  Duncan's  essay  on  parish 
bauks,  610 ;  Taylor's  account  of  Loo- 
don  savings*  banks,  i^.,*  Beaomont's 
essay  on  pi-ovident  banks,  611;  Da- 
ris's  friendly  advice  to  frugal  persons, 
ff^.;  Bom!*B  regulations  of  tranquilKty 
bank,  ib ;    hints  towards    improving 
the  system  of  economical  banks,  ib.; 
evil  operation  i>f  parish  relief,  nnder 
certain  circumstances,  613;    and  of 
the  Milbank  :  enitentiary,  613. 

5cott*s  irtquiry  into  the  effect  of  bap- 
tism, &c.  439 

ScoiUsh  and  Viaitttiri  imuie,  tkrir  mtimoi* 
resetnbtane£f  Mb 

Scott's  (John)^  Paris  revisited,  909,  ti 
4^,;  moral  condition  of  Prance,  de- 
plorable, 210;  state  of  the  catholic 
vleiigy,  211;  of  the  Prench  protao> 
lants,  tb,;  inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
the  greatii<.sso<  the  British  nation,  ib,; 
et  seq.;  commerce  one  ^reat  source 
of  the  moral  elevation  of  the  British 
empire,  213 ;  its  o|»eration,  t^.  ; 
France  n;-ier  a  commercial  country, 
214;  importance  of  the  mtidle  dmts  in 
Knglaml.i6.,*  the reprt«>eiitative system, 
another  suurC'  uf  'jur  national  pnn»pc- 
rity, i5. ; c*  r/rcff'Tf  Fr^ nt  h  pat ri'it !sm,  its 
nature,  ice.  'JI3  ;  Kn.;:li]«li  coi.irasted, 
t^.;  grt-at  miporiaiict'  of  thefri'edum  of 
the  press,  in  preserving  true  patriotibm 
in  England,  tb.;  enlightened  toloratiou 
ncrer  nnderstood   in   Frnnco,  Sl6; 


oariMft«bar«cCer,  917;  voflrfi 
knows  ia  Praaee*  i^i  the  di 
speeiufof  Bobllit^,  t*«i  foMn 
notqnalifled  t)»  coafcr  rvtigia 
nation,  918  ;  tte  people  ttea 
the  origlnaton  of  HMnsoralgl 
England.  A./  its  mtimrhmewit « 
one  chief  cnilM!  of  Bi«fcrci 
Prance,  21 9;  Mr.  flbsfTs  §m 
EitgUmd;  Aw  jm^wmma  rmm-kt 
ouoMvam  ami  aoiaira  of  ikt  Itt*  «r 
i«  Europe^  290  ;  fremmi  ^^  ig 
Uhd,ih,i  cooeloanf  rei«etiani 
a  permanent  pesice,  its  prain 
llueoco  on  tbo  nodal  ecoouoy 
French  nation,  s6« 

Scott,  Waller,  chnrwrter  of  hi*  pss 

Scripture^  Dr.  Hvrwftffn  mUbepm 
andnffiemmftf  c/,  157, 8 

Scriptors  help»  derignied  to  an 
routing  the  Bible  pttrfliably, 
oootents,  ib, 

Setmons,  \if  Bisbup  H«iralpy,  131, 

-  for  (he  Qw  tit  families  i 
Isgesi  byThorahill  Kidd.  369, 

-  OD  devotioiinl  aobjwcti. 


Rev.  A.  Booar,  nainistcr  of  On 
9'78,«sif.;  edtfrwtel<fiawrs,t 
tkt  fisMf  Umfh,  389,  3. 

Serpent,  a  species  thai  Makes  a 
likes  torkep,  113 

Serrsnta,  feissle,  tracts  idstive 
coodset,  the  impio»€mes%  a 
eouragesient  of,  385,  H  m§s 
linrities  attaching  to  tbe  Ml 
their  sitsstion  in  sucicty,  Ik. 
great  disadvantsfsa,  io  regwii 

386{ 
disadraotsfles.  sft.  er  « 


387; 

i^.Wsff. 
Sbarpe**  report,  with 

deaesb  fce.  for  the 

ofBad.honaeB,S99 
SheAield's,  Lord,  oiiicellaBeaai 

Edward  Gibbon,  1,  et  j«|. 

bon. 
Siege  of  Coristh, 

txirmcit,  Bfc  s4i. 
Sit^aaaa,  464 
Simeon,  Mr.  bin  opiaion  thst 

?uaxe  of  lbs  ritnai  is  too  . 
Simp  on  and  the  VallaKas, 

military  routes,    narraniy  ^ 

Ivfing  included  within  thr  sN 

of  the 
Sismo  "'mi 

^  •^H  P«i         !■< 
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from  mmicKisg  GantVft  to4bellelv«iic 
leaguer  t&.;  importaBoe  of  Qenem, 
considered  as  anenligbtoiied  protMUnt 
state  in  the  centre  of  tb<*  continent,  96^ 
as  belonging  morally^  to  this  counliy, 
til;  author's  apprebeitsiouft  in  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  system  of 
instructiun  in  France,  97  ;  extract ^  on 
the  trnptrrtance  of  Geneva  to  the  protestant 
ifderesl,  ib,  et  seq,;  protestant  coUtmiet 
in  Itafy,  formed  by  the  Qenevetey  t6.  ; 
Discourssur  la  Pktloiophie  de  PHistoire, 
99 ;  author's  opinion  that  the  state 
of  mankind  always  has  been,  and  is, 
progressive  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  ib. 

Sketch  of  Highland  manners  and  CUS' 
toms,  243,  elseq. 

Slave  trade  not  abolished  by  Buoni^Mirte 
from  a  sen&e  of  buoiauity,  71 

Small  pox,  its  ravages  among  the  Ma- 
has,  American  Indians,  112;  eruei  ef- 
fects of  their  despair,  ib. 

Smedley's  Jonah,  a  poem,  291,  et  teq.; 
extract  on  lite  histoty  of  Jonah,  ib,; 
death  and  resurrection  qf  our  SavtouTf 
292 

Sioedley^s  Prescience,  a  poem,  472,  et 
seq»;  Lord  Bacon  oh  divination^  472,  3 ; 
Druidi*  ciide  at  Stone'henge,  474,  5  i 
toiich  described,  ib. ;  looers  preidenee  cf 
an  unknown  miilress,  477. 

Smith's,  Dr.  J.  P.  reasons  of  the  pro- 
testant relisiioo,  313,  ei  seq,;  varied 
aspects  of  thi!  papal  system,  as  exhibited 
by  past  circumstances  and  present  heatity, 
and  as  rtpresenled  by  mcdern  enlightened 
advocates,  319,  20;  *  popery  is  de- 
structive of  ti)e  essential  priiiciplef  of 
personal  religion,*  323,  et  seq.;  denial 
efthe  ti^ht  of  pr/vate  judgement  in  reti* 
gious  mttUtrsj  324,  5;  fundamental 
principles  of  dissent ^  the  same  as  those  of 
the  protest  against  the  church  of  Rome, 
525 

Snelgar's  Christian  triumph*  a  sermon 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wraith^  593; 
short  sketch  of  Mr.  "Wraith's  life,  ib,; 
et  seq. 

Solimaun,  mountains,  a  triple  cbain,557 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Cur- 
ran,  162,  et  ieq. 

S|>ence's  entomology.     See  entomology. 

Spiders,  eaten  by  Lalande  and  otlkers, 
mode  of  spinning  their  webs,  de- 
scribed, 583,  4 

Spire  of  Salisbury  catludral,  Britton^s  re- 
marks on  iiy  456 

Spirit  of  prayer,  by  N.  Tincent,  94 

Spirituous  liquors  rejeeted  by  the  RickMras, 
an  AmerksiH  Indian  tribe,  1 1 6 


S^rrelsi  balking*  ia  N.  Amerlca^lll^ 
Staitan  or  Kite  Indians,  ooniequences  of 

tbeif  extremo  ferocity,  ibk 
Steam-engine,  improvement  in  the  cnn- 

atruction  of,  a  natural  consequence  of 

Dr.  Black's  discovery  of  the  theory 

of  beat,  256 
Stone-henge,  poetical   descnpUon    of  the 

Drttid^t  circle  there,  474,  5 
Stene    Mrs,  and  Norru^s  (t/te  lunatia} 

cases  as  stated  in  evidence,  by  the  Hon, 

H,  G.  Bennft,  297,  8 
SUmrlon,  Lardy  his  altar  tomb  in  Salisbury 

cathedral,  457 
Studies  in  history,  by  T.  Morell,  VIO. 

See  Morell 
Style  of  Gibbon,  contrasted  with  Hume's 

and  Roliertson's,   14,  et  seq.;  ar/,.it9 

prevalent  feature,  13 
Styles's  temptations  of  a  watering  place, 

591,  et  seq.;  extracts,  592;    the  thiB* 

aires  less  pernicious  to  the  morals  than 

trinket-shtipSy  S^c.  at  a  tvatering-plaee, 

592,3 
Sulphuric  acid.  Dr.  Ward's  patent  for  a 

mode  of  obtaininic  it  by  combustion, 

264  ;  Dr.  Roebuck's  improved  mode, 

ib,;  mode  practised  in  Lancashire,  265 
Surry  chapel,  great  liberality  of  the 

congregation  wor^btppiog  there,  496 

Tangiers,  administration  of  justice  there  by 
the  Katd,  525  ;  by  the  Cadi,  526 

Tassoni,  Walker's  memoirs  of,  497 ; 
sketch  of  bis  life  and  works,  &c.  ib. 
el  seq. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Dan.  bir  controveray  with 
Mr.  Andrew  Fuller  on  the  nature  of 
faith,  48^  et  seq. 

Taylor's,  Mrs.  present  of  a  mistress  to 
a  young  servant,  ^U/,^  anecdote  as  a 
specimen  qf  thework^ib,  et  seq.;  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  volume,  ib. 

Taylor's  summary  account  of  the  Lon- 
donsavings'  bank,  599,  610 

Tea,  great  consumption  of;  at  Morocco, 
526;  supplied  by  the  English  from 
Qibraltar^  ib. 

Teehkical  terms  in  dannily,  on  the  use  qf, 
555 

Temperature,  Mr.  Parkes's  remarks  on, 
contradictory,  268 

Temples  qf  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  not  to  be 
visited  by  Christians,  Sfc,  534  ;  mosques 
not  forbidden,  ib. 

Tenant  on  an  easier  mode  of  procuring 
potassium*  than  that   which  is  now 
adopted,  514;    on    the    means    of 
producing  a  double  distillation  by-  the 
same  heat,  515 

Thamann^s  analysis  of  a  nair  sjit^def  of 
copper  ore,  359 
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Thoughts  on  the  present  crisi*,  &c.  417, 

etseq. 
Toleration,  rolicrions,  an  enlrghtened  one, 

never  prevailed  in  France,  216 
T<^eraliofi  under  Banapartf,  a  dew  totoards 

unrtnfUinfr  its  true  eharncter,  72,  ft  seg. 
Tragedies  derived  from  the  Greek  my- 
thology, neithrr  acted   nor    read   in 

Engh«nl,  90,  1 
Tranquillity  bank  established    by   Mr. 

Bone,  C02 
Transformations  of  insect^,  577 
Travels  of  Ali  Bey  in  Morocco,  tec,  522, 

etseg. 
Timber,  large,  it^  great  deficiency  in 

the  interior  of  North  America,  1 12 

United  brethren.  Dr.  Brown's  account 
of  their  missionary  labours,  231  ;  ab« 
solute  failure  of  their  attempt  to  civi- 
l-ze  prior  to  christianizing  the  Green- 
landers,  '233 

Valpy'i  Greek  Testament,  341 .  et  teq.; 
plan  of  the  work,  i6.;  the  theological 
notes  unsatisfactory,  ib.;  choracter 
of  the  text,  342;  general  estimate  of 
the  work,  ib, 

Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Horsley,  some  prophe- 
cies of  the  Messiah,  153 

Vincent's  spirit  of  prayer,  94 

Volcanic  explosions  among  the  black  or 
rocky  mountains  of  N.  America,  126 

Walker's  memoirs  of  Tassoni,  497, r/  ttg; 
attainments  and  claims  an  an  author, 
ib.  et  ieq»;  origin  of  T(tssoni*s  **  Jtafte 
<<  (if  the  Bucket,**  499;  snbjects  of  his 
*' Pensicri  jyiversi,"  501;  <u count  of 
Carlo  Emanueltf  Duke  xf  Safoy,  ib,; 
trait^in  the  life  of  Ta«soni,  ib.;  stale 
of  patronage  in  Itahjin  the  \1th  century, 
503,4 

War,  love  of,  the  great  characteristici)f 
the  French  natiun,  219;  its  ruinous 
tendency  on  the  host  interests  of  in- 
ternal national  society,  ib. 

Watering  places,  Siylcb's  temptations 

of.  591 

Waterloo,  ike  Duke  of  tf'eflittnfon  esta- 
blishet  his  hfodqnaiters  there  ^  349  ;  ac- 
counts of  various  acticns  there,  360 

Water ^  rvanl  of,  distressed  stnte  of  Ali  Bey 
and  his  party  from  it^  532  ;  nature  of  us 
effects  *>n  the  human  frame^  533 

Watkins's,  (Rev.  H.  <;,)  hints  and  ob- 
servations, seriously  addressed  to  heads 
of  families,  in  reference  to  sesvants, 
3S5,  H  svq. 

_  ^endly  hints  to  female  str- 

Tants,  ib. 


Watkint's  second  report  of  the  Lemdon 
Society  for  the  iiDproT«inent  of  ser- 
vants, ib,;  exiraei,  390 

Weekly  monitor,  174 

Wellinfiionf  the  Duke  if,  9ttah&sk(9  kis 
head  guirters  sit  fPatertvo,  349 ;  anec- 
dotes of,  351,  «l  seq. 

WeMem,  Mr.  natar«)  of  his  late  propo* 
sitions,  422 

White  Dtm  of  RyNtone,    33,    et  srq.; 
foundation  of  the  poem,  37 ;  extratts,  38; 
et  ieq. 

Wilks*s  essay  on  the  signs  of  conrfersioD 
and  unconverMon  in  the  ministen  of 
the  church,  538;  eknrnrier  of  Mresn- 
verled  minitter,  548 ;  kit  mode  of 
preaching,  ib,;  etien'iaUy  d^eremt  fnm 
the  unconverted  minister,  549 ;  absurdity 
of  a  poilticel  establishment  for  con- 
verting sinners,  550,  1  ;  of*JeeiionohIe 
passage  in  tk^  preface  to  the  ett&y,  554 ; 
probably  interpolared,  ib,;  mHtkor'g  re- 
marks  on  ike  tue  of  terkmeml  ierwu  in 
ditinily,  555  ;  kis  eteeHent  remarks  on 
the  ministerial  ehararter,  556 

Williains'Sy  Helen  Maria,  imrratireof 
events  in  France,  from  the  lending  of 
BuoiMipartc,  in  March  1815,  65,  et 
teq  ;  extreme  ehange  In  her  |ioKtieal 
sentiments,  ib.;  value  of  her  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  recent  events  in 
France,  ih.;  Rnoneparte  not  pnpfritr 
in  France,  ih,;  hit  retarm  ike  ^eet  tfa 
mititvry  consptraeff  ib.  et  teq.;  rapidity 
of  his  march  easdy  erplaine^^  68 ;  dbr- 
per  to  he  dre^edfnm  mitUary  iajhtent^, 
ib,;  Marshal  Ncy's  conduct  repro- 
bated, ib.;  slate  qf  tke  Jatobimt  under 
Buonaparte,  G9;  Bnonapmrie't  pent' 
tente,  ib.;  temientmnt  in  kit  eomncil 
chamber,  78;  f^e  if  French  mobt,  t&.; 
BnonaparU  colhrt  kit  ordkhsmteUor,  ib» 
turprize  of  the  French  at  the  drehma' 
tionsofthe  Englisk  in  favour  *f  Bvoni' 
parte,  ib,;  Ftench  earicotare,  71;  a 
choice  mor9eao  for  craoiologists,  ih.; 
his  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  did 
not  originate  in  motives  of  humanity, 
iff,:  his  alleprd  design  to  change  the 
Catkolic  religion  in  France,  72,  et  teq.; 
encourages  pnbticationt  against  popery, 
lb.  ;  staled  i>y  a  bxshr.p,  tke  representative 
of  God  on  earthy  ib,;  enga/:et  the  cardinal 
arrhbishf^p,  and  tke  proiatont  president, 
of  I^rit,  in  one  religiont  ceremony^  73  ; 
Murat^  slight  sketch  nf  kis  d^aracle',  74  * 
3fist  W.^s  reflections  on  the  /Aea  preseni 
stale  of  France,  ib,  et  teq, 

Williams.  H.  M.  on  the  late  perseco- 
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